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During the Firsry Session of the Tutrreenru Partta- 
MENT Of the United Kingdom of Great Brirain 
and IRELAND, appoint d to meet at IWest- 
minster, 15th November, 1837, 


in the First Year of the Reign of Her Majesty 


QUEEN VICTORIA. 


Sccond Volume of the Sesston, 





HOUSE OF LORDS. such a proceeding; and that the more 


revular course would be to fix atime at 


/ ee re ace 16. 1837 4 . 
Tuesday, January 16, 1837, which the subject could be brought under 
] eanciderati f tho Louse » 1 
: 
MOND, from Cupar, Angus, and Tr fo nit it quit ready, he was quit prepared, to 
. nate “i from Aber for a te t! . s ' _ 5 . 
of Postage; ama stom. Si Lege enter Into the subject then, and to submit 





Standing Orders, relative to Private B ~By the M 


quess of I sicncaiinadan: from a place in Wiltshire, f it to their Lo dships consideration; but 
immediate abolition of the Apprenticeship syst n the he was tnduced to submit to their Lord- 
West Indies. shij s judgment, whether he ought to pro- 
ceed at that moment, or whether he should 
AFFAIRS OF ( IANAD \.] Lord Gi Nie lo call the conside r ition of the House to the 
had, he said, to present to their Lordships, subject on the earliest day possible. On 
by the command of her Majesty, certain. this point, then, he wished to submit to 
papers relative to the affairs of Canada. their Lordships’ judgment. If it was their 
These papers, he had to apprise their | Lordships’ wish or opinion that he had 
Lordships 
sented to that House about three weeks would give notice that he would, on the 
ago. He wished then to state to their earlies 
Lordships, that in submitting to them | humble address to her Majesty on the sub- 


¢ «l 
} 


day possible, on Thursday, move an 
these papers, which would be found to | ject of the affairs of Canada. 


relate to the same subject as the papers Lord Brougham observed, that having 
formerly presented, it was his disposition | taken an active part, as one of his late 


i 
, were the sequel to papers pre better not enter upon the subject then, he 


—he might say more, it was his wish—if | Majesty's servants, with respect to this 
he had their Lordships’ concurrence in so | subject, and having given to it the mcst 
doing, at once to enter into the subject to solemn and serious consideration, when It 
which these papers referred. But he was | was heretofore in that House, he felt bound 
aware that there was some informality in| to say, without wishing to delay the ex- 
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pression of his opinion upon this subject, | ¢ 


th if he thought the MOSt conve nient COUTTS 


f ,nD 
fLOl 


now to be followed was that which was most | 


customary—the giving notice of the 1nten- 
tion to move an address at the earliest pos- 
sible period. He was clearly of opinion t vat 
this would be the fairest course of procced- 
ing towards her Majesty’s Government, 
the fairest towards their Lordships, and 


the most just and satisfactory to all the 
parties concerned. 
Viscount Melbourne said, that with re- 


spect to this subject a different course had 
| 


! acl : Coe 
ordships from t 


been pursued by their 


which he wished, and which ha 
adopted previous to the adjournment by 
the other House of Parlisment. Elis nob 
Friend (Lord John Russell) had 

tinct notice that he would 1 Lowi ) 
upon the subject of Canada He (L 
Melbourne) certainly had said, that he 
would call the attention of their Lordshi 


to it, but he had distinct 
notice for a particular day 


bring it 


hot O1Vve ih als 


On whi h hh 


nor were then 
Lordships summoned Under 
he did not think it 


fair to call upon their Lordships for a dis- 


night forward ; 
Sule hh cir 
cumstances right nor 
tinct vote upon measures of such import 
ance; but at the same time he felt that 
there was a certain decree of i: convenience, 
and that it might 
their Lordships, that a statement should 
be made to the other House 
ment made in this. He had 


appear distesp ctfal to 
and no state- 
ted to 


sugge 


his noble Friend the course that he con- 
sidered ought to be followed in layioe the 
papers upon the Table of their I 
House, and it was out of respect to t! 


Lordships that he adopted the course now 


submitted to them. He certainly fet, that 
the course the most proper an i the m 

convenient would be for his noble Friend 
to give notice of his motion for Thursday 


and he begged of their Lordships to und 

stand that this course 

deference to them. 
The Duke of Wellington th: ucht, 

it would 

was the nature of the pre ceedings to 


Was propose d out of 


that 
be most desirable to know what 
} 


ve 
proposed by her Majesty’s Government at 
the next meeting of that House. I 
fesse that he had a very strong 0} 
upon this subject. It was his opluton 


e Con 


mo 


that the course of proceeding by an Ad- 


} cy. 


dress from that and the other H 


Parliament, was not a regular course « 
proceeding in such a case as the present 
His opinion was, that this was a case ol 
war. He was sorry to say it—it was a 


DS ' | urrs of ( nada. 4 
of war—hostilities had been already 
the 


Save 


committed. [u such a case, then, 


orl rin il proceed cy a me 


from her Majes and an answer to her 
Majesty's message: then hei Lflouse 
ought to adopt an humble Address to her 


Ma esty. That was his ¢ pinion as to what 
ouvht to be the f proceed 
ing on this s ibject the 


His OplmMion 


natural course « 


fie Was more 


inxtous upon this point because 
was, that that course of proceeding ought 
ad which was most likely to 


sful 


to be adop 


serve as the foundation for the suece 
termination of the uni unate state of 
in th 1th which these pro- 
Ing ted mon wa that 
her JM nd her ve ty’s Crovern- 
! tn 1 { IT 1 tl hiect. 
Moron t | } both ¢ i 5 of Pat 1a 
vu Iso. the untry, ought to 
nndersta \ { ( ait s, that 
h l \ | er ! t\ Croverne 
ment ( l to stand upon this question, 
nad that nn lation to that country 
ind to Canada ind the sooner they un- 
derstood thi the better und the more 


termination ot these 
| 
He 


Ministers 


unfortunate disputes no doubt 
that her Majesty 
upon Parhament to support her \ 
: He hoped they would call 
arliament in such a manner as that 
tuuld be enabled to pledge 


would eall 
Majesty’s 
Government 
Upon 
Parliament 


tf} 5 
] { 


themselves tothesupport of het VIaiesty,and 





that preparations would be made for bring 
ine th rtoas dl and certain con 
1s! i sti N on open 1. If such 
proposed uld be prepared 
to pport I i ty er ent. E] 
| 
ney | ordshi | he entreater 
hie overnment, not to submit 
hey } mitre d t] ! 
tol ember that O t trv like thi 
could have n such thing asa little wat 
[fe wished them to understand that they 
ougit to enter on such operations upon 
such a scale. and in such a manner, and 
with such a determination to the final ob- 
ject, as must make it quite certain that 
they would sueceed, and that, too, at the 
arlie t no ble peri d after the season 
opened lle begeved to ask of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government as to the course whicl 
was intended to be pursued upon Thursday 
ext, in order that they might prepare 
p es fal for the discussion 
Vis ul rie reed in (| 
Opi i I 1 d en X] ssedl by t! 
noble Drake suite recd with him 1 
the nec ity © | Va ye ty Ss Graovernme 
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being explicit as to the line of conduct 
which they proposed to adopt ; and 
leness of the 


quite agreed with the reasona 


expectati: n entertained by the noble Duke 


that the preparations made should be on | 


such a scale as to bring these affairs to a 
speedy conclusion. 
instance, the more usual course ought to 
be the sending down an but 
papers had been 
papers constituted 
then hav 


essace ; 


Fees } +] 
COWD, aid those 
re. There 


sent 
a messa Vi mudd 
been an inconvenience and an ip 
Cc ngruity in sending down a message 


the Throne, after the prineipal matter 


which must form the subject of that m 

sage was already before the Flouse. Th 
noble Lord had said, tl he hoped hea 
Majesty’s finistes would ) tk out ow 

the pres nt oc ion Undoubtedly they 
would: and he w ready to I tha 
though it might have given somewha 
more solemnity and welrgnt to their pre 
proceedings to have had msssage from 


the Throne in the first 
trusted that both her 
and the Houses of P: rliament would adopt 
such a tone as must render sufficiently ap- 
parent the determination of this country, 
consistently with a due regard to the rights 
of others, tomaintain itsdignity and station 
amongst the nations of the earth. 

Lord Elk nboro oh Was understood tos ty 
that their Lordships’ ought to know the 
terms of the address. A message if 


down to the House would apprise them of 


instance, yet h 


sent 


that of which the papers did not inform 


‘c of astate of war. 


them, the existenc 


papers W hich they then had did not tell 
them when war had commenced, although 
they might shew that it existed LH 


wished the noble Paron to tell them th 
terms of the address he meant to propose. 
He could not 
called upon him to approve the cours 
which her Majesty's Government had fol- 
lowed. Headverted tothe course followed 
by them, which was disclosed in the corre- 
spondence LHe 


support that 


before their Lordships. 


thought that the noble Baron had said, that 


the papers which he had vew to present to 
their Lordships were mers ly the sequel to 
those he had before presented. He wished 
the noble Baron would tell them why this 


course was pursued with the papers that | 


T 
Ile 


such a 


had been received. never 
in any instance of 
that the date of the writing of a letter was 
given, and not the date at ] 
heen received, It was impossible to under- 
stand the correspondence without the date 


he 


Perhaps in the first | 


Majesty’s Ministers | 


| collect. the 


recollecte d | 


{ orrespondence | 


which it had | 
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He had to remark that there 


great /iatu 


Was a Very 


He 


1836, 


in this correspondence. 


saw that on the 20th of November, 
it was stated by the noble Baron, ina letter 
to Lord Gosford, that “he should 


shortly have to address him fully upon the 


very 


nature of the proceedings which it would 
be necessary to adopt, to arrest the pro- 
ceedings in the colony, should they be per- 
Now, he found no dispatch 


nd the 11th of March, 1837, 


sisted in.” 


vhen, in a letter sent by the noble Baron 
to Lord Gos 1, it was said—** Although 
Lam unable at the present moment to enter 
full tl sion might seem to re- 
quire into an explanation of the reasons for 
h his Matesty’s Govern- 

ment t t ir duty to adopt in 
elation to the affiurs of Lower Canada, 
nor into tement of the duties which 
will yuent:\ devolve upon your Lord- 
ship, | feel it incumbent ou me to avail 
myself of the first opportumty which has 
offered s nee the aflairs of Lower Canada 


the House of 
ou of the pro- 


have } een 
(ommons of ; 
ceedin of Parliament with reference to 
this He wished to know had 
there been any dispatch sent between the 
20th of November, 1836, and the l1th of 
March, 1837: and if there were, could it 
be communicated without detriment to the 
He wished to know if the 
kept his word, and had 


brought before 
informing 
or 


subject et 


public service | 


noble Baron had 


entered into the explanation of the inten- 
tions of | Majesty’s Government ? 

Lord G rtainly intended, when 
laid the i: ers before the House to have 
followed them up withthe dispatches since 
received fie had not looked to the dates 
of tl last dispatches, nor did he then re- 


particular date to which the 


| 
noble Baron alluded. He certainly should 
examine as to the paper referred to; and 
whatever dispatch could be produced be- 


without de- 
triment to her Majesty’s service should un- 
His impression 
then was, that the entire correspondence 
was before the House. 


tween November and March 


doubted|y be produce d. 


] 


Lord Broughamsaid,that there were several 
other Aiatuses in the correspondence which 
he desiderated ch to’ understand ; 
but then he assumed, and he was bound to 
that her 


‘business, knowing their own case 


very mt 


assume 


men of 


Majesty's Ministers, as 
ve all the necessary papers, and he there- 
fore, presumed that there were no other 
papers relating 
\s to what lad 
B32 


to the point in question, 


heen referred to by the 
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noble Lord (Lord Ellenborough) it ap- subjects, or an improvement in the laws, 
peared to him to be a very extraordinary is the pain which I now suffer in having 
lucuna indeed, for without the instruc- to treat of measures of an opposite nature, 
tions promised by the noble Baron, Lord in regard to a part of her Majesty’s domin- 
Gosford could not have acted. He, bow- ions, in which the horrors and misfortunes 
ever, took it for granted that there were no of civil war are now prevailing, and to ask 
other papers to be produced than those the House to suspend, though only for a 
before the ifouse. Yet there were many time, the constitutional liberties of that 


other blanks in this corresp ndence ; but portion of the British territories But, 
he could not now point them out without though I feel that I always approac 4 one of 
entering ipto the whole question. Per- these subjects with satisfaction and 1 the other 


haps, however, his noble Friend would with sorrow, the one is a duty nO less Incum~ 
supply the defects which had been referred bent Upom mie than the other. I feelthat Tean 
to between that and Thursday, or the no longer delay to ask the House for power 
matter might be proceeded with to-morrow. to maintain the authority of her Majesty in 
The Earl of Ripon remarked that the seat Lower Ne da. 7 It were only on the 
of Government in Upper Canada had been score o ‘humanity, I am convinced, that, 
attacked. No part of the papers produced, Instea : of he d, I should 
referred to that province, and he wished to be only giving the word for all the horrors 
know the reason why ; for it appeared that 0! civil war, were I to follow the advice 
Mr. M’Kenzie had obtained temporary which has been tendered by some, and 
possession of the capital of Upper Canada. withdraw the troops of her Majesty from 
[-« No, no!) Then the reason why Mr. that part of her dominions. With these 
M’Kenzie had had a chance of ee Fara feelings, therefore, it is my duty to propose 
possession of it was, that the troops had | to the House, in the first place, that an 
been sent to Lower Canada to Sir John | Address be sent up to the Crown, stating 
Colborne. He was surprised that no in- the concern of the House at the revolt 
formation was given upon that subject. |and disturbances wh rich exist in - Lower 
Lord Glenelg admitted, that the bee |? anada, and pledging itself to assist her 
subjects were very closely connected ; but | Majesty in restoring tranquillity in that 
he had no official account on the subject | Pt of her d minions ; and In the next 
referred to by his noble Friend. | he place to move for leave to bring 1} a Bill, 
papers lass presented related to the tranafer | bY which, for a cortem time, the calling of 
of the troops from Upper to Lower Canada. | 2” rasan in that province, ehonag 
Papers laid on the Table. | now Incumbent on the Governor for thi 
| time being, may be suspended, and, by the 
| means which [| shall state to the House, 


pre venting bloods 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, | that authority be given to meet the present 

| emergency, and to provide for the future go- 
ry’ > ae “4 2 O¢ | Ss . . . . . % . 
Tuesday, January 16, 1838. | vernment of the province. In bringing thi 


MINUTES.] Fetitions presented. By Mr. BroTHERTON, subject be ‘fore the House, I feel that I shall not 
from Tenby, for the more speedy recovery of Small obtain its assent, unless I refute two pro 
Debts.—By Mr. G. F. Youna, from North Shields, for 
the repeal of the Posting and Mileage duties; and from , 1 e : é : ‘ 
the Ship-owners of Newcastle, for a repeal of the duties forward. The first of these assertion is 
on Marine Insurances.—By Mr. Hume, from the Brent- | that the course pursued by this countrv in 
ford Political Union, for conciliatory measures towards |, t to Lower Canad 7} we anne! 

st tk ywer Canada has bee st, 

the Canadians.—By Lord Morpetnu, from Osset (York- re we : ; : acs BES DSM ) 
shire), to prohibit children under nine years of age from and the second is, that whatever be the 
working in Factories. —By Lord DALMENY, from Stirling, justice of the case, it is expedient to aban 
for the repeal of the Window-tax.—By Mr. Divert, |‘ 

from 1,500 Tavern-keepers, for the repeal of the Window- . 3 

tax, and the taxes on Innkeepers’ Servants. tion between it and the mother country. 
ly . . . » 6 . 
In debating the first of these propositions it 
Arrarrs oF Canapa. | Lord J. Russell: | becomes necessary for me, in many respects 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in pursuance of the | to arraign the conduct of the Assembly ot 

promise which I made to the House on a| Lower Canada. I am sensible, Sir, how 

7 . . . {. “3. . ° 

former occasion, to bring under its con-| invidious a task it may seem to arraign in 

sideration at the earliest possible opportu-| this place, the conduct of any other, and 

nity, the affairs of Canada. In proportion | particularly a distant Assembly: but I feel 

to the satisfaction which I feel whenever it | that in so doing in the present instance, 

falls to my lot to sprapese any measure | [ could not make out the case which I wish 

ensuring additional advant: iges to my fellow | to establish, that in our present breach 
\ 


positions which have been confidently put 


don the colony, and make an early separa- 
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with the Assembly, our conduct has been 
founded in justice; that the course which 
we pursued last year Was necessary, and, 
further, that we shall be - now in 
suspending the constitution of that pro- 
I say, I shall be obliged to arraign 
the conduct of the Assembly of Lower 
Canada, but in what I say, and also in the 
have to 


justified 


vince. 


course of policy which we may 


pursue, I wish that neither Parliament nor 
the Governm«e po to which I belong shall b 
chargeable 1 the vice of intemperance. 
In an nee eth intemperance may be 


combined with 
sitions, 
quality it can be possessed of. In 
governme ntit becomes ty 
of a free inten 
the passions, produces endless confusion, and 
finally, the subversion of the : 
In considering the conduct of e 
of Lower Canada we 
ture of the 
country first proposed 
vince. The title of this country to 
ge upon the treaty of peace of 1 
Soon after that treaty a proclamation was 
published re spec cting the mod 

ment which it 
but, in point of fact, for some time English 


courts pursuing the method, and regulated 


the*best feelines and dispo- 
but in a Government it is the worst 


a despotic 





ranny,whilsti 
country, yperance influencing 
contrat n. 
ie mbly 
must Lox ] e na- 
Government "ite pea ich this 


to govern that pro- 





Canada 


was intended to apply to it 


by the decisions of Ingli held 
jurisdiction in the province ; 1, according 
to a report from General Murray, w! 

succeeded to th > governinennt ¢ { t] ce ] ro- 


vince after its st by Gen 
4 hardships and grievan 
red by the French Canadians in th e ad- 


conque 
i 





ministration of justict But, whatever 
these hardships or lac es might have 
been, a remedy was applied to them by the 


act of 
Was 


{ 

1774. Sir, I anke nd that never 
a stronger inclination evinced by any 
country to act according to the feelings, 
habits, and prejudices of a dé 

than in that act of 1774 By that act the 
Roman Catholic religion was established in 
the province of Canada, and the clergy o 


pendent colo 





that persuasion were to continue to receive 
the tithes and other dues which 


been accustomed to receive ; and, ] 


further, 
the French laws of property, and, indeed, 
the French laws in all matters except the 
criminal law, 
Now, Sir, with respect 

these provisions, it should 


were to govern the « 
O the 
ye borne in mind, 
that it was passed at a time when nothing 
was less favoured by Parliament than the 
Roman Catholic religion, as was shown in 
Ireland where the severity of tl 


7 
nOnY. 


t former of 
1 
i 


{J iN. 16} 


other colomes which are of 


ey 
council more 
the form of 
| same time the inhabitants were always left 
1 . bd . 
1¢€ penal laws | to enjoy whatever was congenial to their 
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had been scarcely relaxed. With ri spect to 
the laws of prop. ity, nothing could be more 

l feelings of this country than 
which still 
[t had always been one 
efforts made by the 


. . = H 6 
ment tow ip off what Blackstone ealls the 


adverse t ve: 
the old { ai 
pre sailed 11 2 


il system of tenure 
anada., 
of the greatest Parlia- 


That was 


at en accomplished in the reign of 
Charles 2nd, and the writer whom I have 
ust referred to, says that the benefit thus 
bestowed on the country was ys less im- 
portant than those conferred by the Habeas 
Corpus Act itself. Sir, those tenures were 
considered, and I think, rightly, of slavish 
orjg@in. According to M rig. ont the 
verv ten sed in them had a slavish im- 


port; for instance, that 


hie whe: aid cCeNs 
was aserf, and he who did not was free. 
Then, i lopting the French law in this 


Parliament was a 
party to the intreduction of a species of 
is of the British 
which all English 


Ww contrary to the cenn 


Sé l n that colony would naturally 
feel the st west ol tion. But the rea- 
son whi hat law was adopted was 
t] t]} which stified the 
establishm f the Roman Catholic re- 
livion, namely, bec it was most con- 
t iceinne ind habits ot the 

by h portion of t inhabitants of that 
\ Sir, this constitution remained 
rol t t] iv L791 In that ye ir, 
proj 1 to fran Ll new constitu- 

n nd f must that looking to th 

d \ ! t pel 1 nd to the enact 
ts of tl v itself, with the light which 
experien ttords, I do 1 think that law 

1 1 


a view to its 


7 } arnt 
framed with 


ntinuance, and with the inten- 


tion of preserving permanent harmony be 
a 2 : 
tween all s of the peopl Sir, the 
- a 
policy of this country with regard to her 
7 ? } i 1} " 
coionies has been generally one of great 
] T ] - ? 
lenitv. In some colonies where the popu- 
eo ‘ 1g 7 . Tal 
lation is chiefly British, and the recling’s 
and habits therefore ¢ fly British, 
the British laws and constitution have been 
Introduced » far as thev we ipplic ible 
to the dil n of societv in tl] CO- 
| Vv Tt nf thie mot] country ; al 1 
; ‘ ‘ Aa ] ’ 
rain tO that constitutl 1 the people are 
leit to reguiate their internal aftairs. In 


foreign origin 
there has been a »ernor and 
despotic In its nature, without 


but at the 


power of 


fa real constitution, 
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habits or feelings in the laws of Spanish, 
French, or Dutch origin, or whatever it 
might be, under which the colony Was ori 
ginally founded, and by which its concerns 
had been formerly regulated. Sir, looking 
back to the past, pe- 
rience, | think that what was proposed by 
Mr. Fox at the time of establishing a 

stitution in Canada, would have given a 
better prospect of permancnt 
than the constitution 
adopted. Mr. Fox maintained it was n 
wise to separate the upper from thi 
province, but that it would be better to en- 
courage the influx of British 
both, and endeavour to introduce by de- 
grees British laws, with, as he said, a due 
weight of aristocracy. It may be doubted 
whether it would have been proper at that 
time to leave the introduction of British 
laws to the gradual operation of custom and 
the influx of | 


with the benefit of ex 


} } 


which was then 
lower 


settlers in 


ritish emigrants. | own that 


it appears to me that the wise course would 
have been, when, if the | iture were 
determined to introduce a representative 
constitution, instead of the mo lespotic 
governor and council, finding that the more 
despotic authority which had hitherto sub- 


sisted was not sufficient for the welfare and 


contentment of the province, while it intro- 
duced the 


representative constitution, it 


should at the same time have made a set- 
tlement with respect to English and French 
Jaw, and only adopted so much of the latter 


as was necessary to prevent the French 
Canadians from being disquicted in their 
possessions, and having so done, it should 
have made general arrangements for a Le- 
gislative Council and a representative House 
of Assembly. But that which 
might have been taken, was not adopted at 
that period, and a law was passed on the 


presumption that the French would en- 


course, 


tirely inhabit one province and British set- 
tlers the other, Tower Canada being de- 


voted or left to the French Canadians, and 
Upper Canada being th 
which it was exp eted British enter} ris 


province into 


and emigration would flow. At the same 
time there was introd into pro- 
assembly consisting of the repre- 


sentatives of the people, 


i 


uced each 


vince an 





with rather a low 
rate of franchise, and a Legislative Council, 
to be formed partly of members with here- 
ditary titles, and partly of members named 
for life by the governor, With regard to 
the latter part of thisarrangement | do not 
think that it was a just application of the 
British constitution. With regard to the 
House of Lords, though every privilege 
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Ahi 


g of Canada. p. 
to abuse, yet we all 
1 


iat there must be some distinction 





; ‘ age 
n¢ ome consideration of large 
} to iu if l l! ter In propo ing 
‘ i i as 
ti verelgn to Vate a ymmoner to 
1 Ty 
tn | ot t ls In Lower Canada 
Cil¢ \W 1 ¢ Loe person on 
} 
hom ¢] ] ti to be conferred 
’ t ) pointed ¢ t nad t } 
’ 
Was | l | pal I t ¢ eck 
upon the exereise of this privuege wit th 
_ + M4 ] 4 + ve \\ , . + ‘ 
existed in 1s country. With regara to 


House of Assembly, also, I think that 
y framed 
In that colony 


the 
that 

when the state of ed 
1 i and the 
tion bestowed on the 
there could be nv doubt that the 
tion 


constitution was not wisely 


that constitu- 


| lowe ver, 


is considered, powel 
peopl 
constitu. 


‘ , 
was so framed, whether wisely or no— 


. Say : : 
a d the criticisms he made on it n ivht be 
. } ] : of | + +} 
unfounded and injudicious —but that the 

‘ ; tee : 
constitution was so tramed with the simecers 
View to ¢ t pris ( provide 
or th lfar f{ the people « anada If 
\ im s] { vy. No e can doubt 
hat t 101 ( r] vas, not 
1 ( 
} VW ] ] l yt? er! 
, ; , 
) 1 but provi a \ 
n { i it | 1 Liv, 
id ] Or t ilar Ol 
, 1 
Ul { did) | l 1, f may L\ fiat 
} tot { il l 74 wa 
1 QI! intry ot been an oppre 
1 } } } 
sor in t mode by which it was proposed 
I t 


to administer the affairs of her colonics. I 
do not wish to state this for the 

btor and creditor account be- 
1 this c untry, as 


; ‘e 4 
fits mutually and 


makin 
twee 
relates to 


a le 


cr 
n lower Canada and 
oven 
I st ite it i 


ingratitude to 


ben 


ceived —still 


re- 
le SS do 


4 the pur- 
the 

On the contrary lam happy 

whilst the int 

gislature were th 


pose of imputing people 
of that colony. 
to say, that ntions of the Le- 


of kindness towards 





Canada on two great oceasions, namely, in 
the wa with the United States, and 
to rds the cone ion of tl ist war with 
France, the Canadians came forward with 
lo ulty nd zeal to show their lection for 
this country ; so that if we had been kind 
on the one hand, we had met with a return 
of a ect n nd loyalty on t] oth r. But 
the cor stitution so framed did contain 


within itself the seeds of difficulty, although 
ome time the difficulties were not felt. 
In 1810 there were some violent measures 
on the part of the Governor of Canada, 


| ee 
LOL S 


the 
and violent opposition on the part of th 
Assembly, which ended in the dissolution 
of that body, and the excitement of an 
angry state of feeling in the provinces 


© 


purpose of 








nanc 
ray 
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passc 
and 
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But the dissensions on which much of what ; t 1 of the G ron f 
itl CLlilill l i } = 


subsequently passea had tun gan } V t 1 r ft witl 





re the vear Lé ye It | 1 | I S 4 { t \ h ¢] 5 
; } | ies rh the “o 
oe the practice in ¢ Wn ! | t 1 wil 
to ior il l \ i h 
1 
la vVhbat Wa I 
| g 
yn 2 : . \ } \ Wards 
| ii¢ ZAS } f ¢ l 
LL the | 
ck elves, . 
} Ly ( | t 
to ot Com \ 
that 
f 
t hat Cil ( ka \ 
nal time, Was afterwards acceded >; but wh \] G 
} 1 I> 
Vv the Duke of Richmond was there, a new 
fe mode of voting the suppl DV cl ’ : 
r, proposed, and soon afterwards, under | “ rt 
‘ } 
13 Dalhousie, a permanent ¢ 
7 for a considerab pal the wih 
he led to a resista On t t i A 
he embiV, and : 
r rive 1} \s 
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Sa Dy Item 
1 lit I \ 
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a the rr 
| lt of \ I - 
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9 l t su h I yo ( 
Murray, who w i ently S ie 
a State under the Duke of V a 
ia the report of the ( t sabe 
ake into ¢ d tlol | vist 
py Instruction ( » sl 
ee policy of the Gov ft 
a is of é ( 
7 f forbeara 
da cons it cle cl 
l, to 1 ae 
it] I er ( ’ 
01 ently 
nd nance of B 
ray found, 
France, certain duties 1 | 
passed by the Imperial Pa ent sup- 
and which were granted in lieu of ot] 3 
duties that had been found e€ oppres- 
res sive, vere thi Only 1¢ t] it could | I tl t ‘ stitution sh iad not * iC= 
la appropriated by the Lords of the Treasury | parted fi | to t 
he in this country to discharge the variou I l by the Committ f 1828 
on expenses of the Colonial Government. EH at ade a rej to this House containing 
an therefore, instructed Sir J. Kempt, who, | many sugg is regarding 
es fortunately for this country, was then at}Canada. I will read to the H 
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language employed in allusion to this res} 
port in an address agreed to by the House | 
of Assembly on the 2Ist of November, 
1828. The noble Lord then read the fol- 
lowing extract from an Address of the | 
Assembly of Lower Canada to Sir James 
Kempt, in answer to the _ with which 
Provincial | 
November, 


he opened the session of the 
Parliament on the 2Ist of 
1828 :— 


* As soon as the inhabitants of Lower | 
Canada made known to th Ki o the ulfere | 
ings of the country, and suggested the reme dy 
for those evils—as soon as thei ir hun ante peti- | 


throne—the 
const ad 


tions were laid at the foot of the 
Sovereign, ever inclined tow 
faithful subjects, po sitivel y ord 
t : | | ase) 
petitions should be forthwith submitted to th | 
supreme tribunal of the empire. The charges 
and well-founded complaints of the Canae | 


aoe 


| 
red that those 


dians, before that august senate, were re ferred 
to a Committee of the House of Commons, 
indicated by the Colonial minister; that Come | 


mittee exhibiting a striking combination of 
talent and patriotism, uniting 
ledge of Pp iblie and 
_sageviende icquaintance with the state of both 


constitutional law to aj 
| 
| 
the Canadas, formally a} plauded almost all | 
| 
| 


the reforms which the Canadian people and | ay 


their representatives demanded, an 1 still fer- | 


vently demand. After solemn investigation, 
after deep and pi longed deliberation, the | 
Committee made a report—an imp hable 

monument of their justice and | und wis- | 
dom—an authentic testimonial of ‘ lity | 


of our grievances, and of the justice of our | 
complaints 
and our wants.” 


faithfully inter} 


when 
man. 
munittee, and 


Pare 
shable monument 


have Uppos 
» in this 


Now, one would 
the Canadian Assembly spol 
ner of the report of — 
eulogised it as an in npe 
of justice and profound w eos mena te after 
the Government and p ] 
had proved themselves anxiou 
than perform, all that was 
asked for, and that was indicated by the 
report of the Committee, some satisfaction 
would have 
the Canadians, and some expressi 
diality towards the British Government 
would have been used by them. The 
unfortun | am sorry to say, was so 


much the after an 


cople of this country 
to perform 


—av, more 


been produced in the minds of 
i 


mn OL cor- 


ffect, 
ye 
ite iV, 


reverse ol 
} 


attempt made to fulfil every wish enter 
tained by the Canadians—after an attempt 
to remove every grievance under which 


they laboured, the complaints of the As- 
sembiv were uttered in a louder tone, and 
assumed a more bitter form. If I desired 


to enumerate the particular instances in 


which the Government of this country had 
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| pointed Governor of 


ie 1 f py ity 
in the act of 1774 


| the Assembly, but 


}not hold 


| Canada 
| be credited in 
1 general know- |, 
some time 


Pays is : 
Opinion or the 


| known in ( 


jud@es was r 


| intimate 
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attempted to comply with the suggestions 
of the report, I need only refer to the very 
clear statement of them made in a minute 


| drawn up by Lord Aberdeen, and intended 


to be transmitted for the guidance of Lord 
Amherst, when that nobleman was ap- 
Lower Canada. I 
will allude at present only to three or four 
of the grievances specified in a resolution 
of the House of Assembly. It was stated 
by the Committee of the House, that they 
were of cpinion that the revenue implied 
should be given up to 
that they at the same 
time thought, that while the judges should 
office for life, or, even during 
behaviour, those functionaries should 
be relieved from dependence on the annual 
votes of the Assembly. much 
lis recommendation, as ap- 


cood 


The re is 
: ? 

vood sense ih th 
] 


| pears by a circumstance which happened in 


but which ce will hardly 

1 this House. One of the 
judges having expressed certain opinions, 
before his nomination to that 
to the notions entertained by 
the Assembly, that body thought it decent 
yper to withhold his sal: ry as a mark 
Howe ver, on the 
being made 
the vear 1828, the 


i 


rtainly 


{q) 


Jerare 
OTmce, AAVerse 


of their disapprobation. 
anada in 
\ mbly allow i that the pr | 
Committee with reference 
nable, and they 
December 6, 1828— 


sition made 
to the 
resolved, 


before 


1 with the consent of 





expedient to render the 
lieutenant-g 


ering the 


vernor, or person ad- 
nt for the time being, 
indepen- 


roverume 
xecutive 2 
annual vote of this louse, to the 
sent sa 


councillors 


the ji dea Ss or ¢ 
dent of the 
extent of their pré laries. 

‘That amongst not par- 
ticularly mentioned on the present occasion, 
this House holds as most desirable 
mitted, and most essential to the future peace, 
welfare, and J government of the province, 
independence of the judges, and their 


itical business of the pro- 


} } ¢ 
those questions 


to be ad- 


VizZ., the 
removal from the pol 
responsibility anc 
er independence of 
and more 
interests of the 
colony in the composition of the Legislative 
Council; the applic ation of the late property 
of the Jesuits to the purposes of general edu- 
cation : the removal of all obstructions to the 
settlement of the country, particularly by 
Crown and clergy reserves remaining unoccu- 
pied in the ne ighbourhood of Roode and 
Settlewaite, and exempt from the common 


vinee; the 
public officers; a great 
support from the public revenues, 
connexion with the 


1 accountability of 
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burdens ; and a diligent inquiry ‘into, and a | opposition has been offered, to a compliance 


ready redress of all grievances 
which may found to may 
have been petitioned against by the subjects in 
this thereby to all the 


be exist, or which 


province, assuring 





invaluable benefit of an impartial, conciliatory, 
and constitutional Government, and restoring 
a well-founded and reciprocal confidence be- 
tween the governors and the governed.” 
Now, Sir, I will state what has 1 

in order to remedy the particular erie- 
vances thus set forth. With respect to tl 
independence of the judg ind their re- 


moval from the political business 
province, Lord Goderic] 
Ripon) fully concurred in the reasonable- 
ness of the proposal, and him 
the manner in which the 
accomplished. But the Hor 
of foll 


ee : : 
instead wing ou 


tacked to the law by which the independ- 
ence of the judges was to be secured, cer- 
tain provisions relating to the hereditary 


revenues of the Crown to which they 
tended a claim, and other provisions re- 
specting a court of impeachment for tl 

judges. This was a method of wine t 
proposal of the Crown we i] ted to 
excite a suspicion that the ol 

by the House of Assembly w Lot t 
it really wished to attain. ‘The independ 

a] ] } 

ence of tne yuda W 1m] tL Ol 

a positive good, and tl pel 
} ‘ . Pie int 1 

plexmg condit t tolerably : 


proof reek it was not tire ir Wl | I H | 
the »mselves of th 
complained. 


of former times 


Crown asked for a supply or made som 
other request, to grant it only on certain 
conditions which the House might think 
advisable for the benefit of the subject ; but 


[ never heard, when a 
of the subject, and 
the y the House, was 
was usual to clog it Wit 
ditions. With ré spect to the accountabi 
of public officers, on 5 this SI 
Ripon had proposed a me: 


enetit 


vish of 


House of Assembly would not allow to 
pass, though it was p! inned with a vi to 
Secure greater independence of publi 


revenues in the officers of Government and 
a more intimate connexion with the colonies 
of the persons composing the L egis slative 
Council. With respect to that sul on 
which unfortunately there had 
widest diflerence of opinion be 


. en 
tween the 


Assembly of Lower Canada and this coun- | 
« | 
need, no | 


try, no objection has been adya 


and abuses | 


tion. It was determined at once, that the 
7 
judges should be told they ought not to sit 
| ’ } » 
in the Legtsla tive Council, with the ex ep- 
: see : 
tion of the chief-justice, and a number of 
persons were added to that body having ne 
I A 
connex] wit! Crown, totally inde- 
pendent of of ind giving on the whol 
l 
1 great majority in the Legislative Council, 
to t who ! I d with th 
( nim the « \n t 
\ ke ] id { ef} t L Ine 
—to mt ! . greatel 
proport f French Canadians into the 
l 
( I j +] } rity of tl 1 Ww 
mbers of that | r of that ex- 
{ 1 Phe Assembly might indeed sa 
that t] were not persor Le ible to 
“Tae ae . 
the. l Ol equal With their 
wants; | | t10n \ whether they 
L indepel it oO na ntl 
l | | t ot the 
1 } 7 
( If he nd, from 
t { I l dl tl Cll ~ 
- be) Si the 
1 Is 2 matter surely 
not 
rbance of 
trand | stands 
| ‘ ; 
hich 
] ] \ S (Go. 
\] } { 
) vi ij ] I 
( hteen ar I 
Canadia fan { Iembers of 
i ly , ri to att | 
sage’ ty 
tal ! i} l ] di 1es 
| a : : 
ie Aw! tl ] ity wa On the . ol 
, ; 
it f Car ns, there being only 
| ns re | 
| seve? i nnexion with the Go- 
! s . 
ver! nif tl ovinee. ‘So far as the 
Asse) \ | ids { 1828 are concern d 
{a1 the 1 the grievances, as 
] ] } | } ¢ - 
they we called, couid | met, a reme 
, 1 } . 
vad | l l Py ade other question 
’ +} +] ; , . 
regarded ith 4 the property of 
the J 1 oO purposes of weneral edu- 
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subject 1 remaining as declared In a 
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the property had been given to persons 
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‘ ] . P } 
to possess It Chat wasa grievance which, 
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unless the uncontrolled administration of 


with the terms of the Assembly's resolu- 
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course, secured to the highest bidder. Now. 
Sir, | ask whether that proposition of Lord 
Ripon was not one which was more calcu- 
lated to benefit the province, more fair in 
itself. less liable to any suspicion of par- 
tiality, and less open to the charge that 
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would stand by the Government in resist- 

ance to all ulterior and unreasonable ! 
demands ; and thus by every remedy which 
it granted it gained additional strength to | 
sustain any new contest which might be 

forced on it. Such has been the effect of 
the late measures taken with respect to 

Lower Canada—such continues to be the | 
effect of them even up to the present hour. | 
But to return to the events which I feel i 

to be my duty to refer to at large upon this 
subject—for I am bound to lay before the 
House the whole of the case respecting the 
affiirs of both the Canadas—after passing 
the resolutions in 1854, to which I have 
already adverted, there was no one occasion 
on which the House of Assembly had voted 
the supplies which were necessary to carry 
on the machinery of Jocal government. 
And yet the Government of this country 
had not been backward in its endeavours to 

remove all the real grievances of which the 


Canadians complained. At the end of the 
year 1834, as the House well knew, the 
right hon. Member for 1: amwwvorth became 
Prime Minister of this country. ‘That the 
right hon. Baronet did not intend to adopt 
any harsh course with respect to the 
Canadian Assembly may be coneluded, not 
only from his lancnag in this House, but 
from the a ppointments which he had made. 
One of the appointments made under his 


government was that of Lord Amherst, 
who had been sent out not merely asa 
governor, but as c¢ ymMIMissioner to investi 
gate and redress all grievances afleeting the 
administration of the province. Sir, the 
character of Lord Amherst himself—even 
if the object of his appointment had not 
been announced in 7'he Gazelte which con- 
tained it—would show that at that time 
was appointed a person who, by his mild 
and conciliatory character, would remove 
every thing which he should find really to 
affect the interests or to injure the welfare 
of the Canadians. Sir, on the retirement | 
of the right hon. Gentlemen opposite from 
office, and the re signation by Lord Amherst 
of the post to which he was appointed, the 
government of Lord Melbourne, which 
succeeded, proposed to send a commission 
to Canada for inquiry imto oe orievances 
which had been alleged, giving them great 
latitude, as may be seen by the instructions 
with which they were furnished, and ap- 
pointed Lord Gosford as governor, with 
i shall 


certain directions for his guidance. 
take the liberty to quote one passage from 
the instructions whi h were given, because it | 


shows the spirit in which the Government | 


thought that the affairs of Canada should be 
managed, and because | think those in- 
structions constitute an answer to some 
charges which had been made with respect 
to the Government of the colonies in 
general. Lord Glenelg said, in his dispatch 
to Lord Gosford, dated July 17, 1855.— 


‘Jt may not, however, be improper to ad- 
dress to your Lordship one caution of a differ- 


ent nature. Whatever may be the ground of 


| the disputes which have so long prevailed 


between the Executive Government and the 
House of General Assembly of the province 
t could not, with any degree of truth, or even 
of plau ility be allecved t! itthey have either 
originated, or have been prolonged, with a 


ts, real o1 pment eX- 


view to any interes 

cepting those of the peopl of Ci them- 
selves. No motive could possibly ey assigned 
is influencing British policy towards this part 


of his Majesty’s dominions, except the ad- 
vancement of the social welfare of the inhabit- 
ants, and the development of the resources of 
the country. In promoting these great ends, 


the King has found an object worthy of the 


noblest ambition and of the most earnest 
olicitude. Even if the counsels submitted to 
his Majesty for the government of Lower 
Canada were admitted to be as injudicious as 
they have been s ymetimes described to be; 
yet, even on that supposition, the singleness 
1 disinterestedness of the n ‘tives by which 
\Iaiesty’s confidential idvisers have been 
ctuated would 1 beyond dispute. What 


I Great B to gain by th misvovern- 
ment of so important a portion of the British 
empire? There is nosingle ground of national 


competition which could induce the metro- 


politan state to abuse her authority, or which 
should make th authority a subject ot 
reasonable distrust to the Canadian people, if 


1 ? 
it could, with any justice, be supposed that 


those who are honoured with a pl ice in his 
Majesty’s more immediate councils could be 
diverted | the sordid desire of patronage 
from the ee discharge of duties so cleat 
and important as those which they owe to 
Jritish North America. Yet itis demonstrable 
that so unworthy a motive has not exercised 
i 


the slightest influence on their deliberations 


I do not find, for many years past, a solitary 
example of any place, excepting that of the 
governor himself and one or two of the chief 


officers of customs, having been conferred, in 
Lower Canada, on any person except the 
settled inhabitants of the province, or in conse- 
quence of any recommendation but that of the 
governor. No British Minister, during the 
present or the last reign, has ever used th 
patronage of British North America either to 
promote his political power or the personal 
advantage of himself or his connections. I 
need scarcely add that his Majesty is firmly 
resolved to enforce the observance in future 
of the same just and liberal policy,” 
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It is impossible to deny the truth of the 
allegations of the noble Lord who is now 
Secretary for the Colonies. I believe it to 
Lord 


in undertaking the charge which 


be impossible too to deny that 
Gosford 
he did, 


sec md t 


entertained an anxious desire to 
. 


ie Government in their attempt 


to allay animosity, to remedy the grievances 
whicl were found to exist, nd LO ¢ tal h 
harmony between the different parts of tl 
Legislature of that provinee. I st 
year the various recommendations whi 
were made by the ¢ One) (] 
subjects Which w 11 1 for tl 
consideration. 1 am = sorrv. to \ 
these recommendations Ww ( 
vaited for by the Canadian Assembly. ih 
Members of that assembly thought proper 


to continue in tl 
had adopted, Of ¢ i j 
supplies. ‘They adhered to this cours 
during the years 1835, 1826, and 185 
except on one occasion of vote for six 
months, and that was given im so objection- 
able amanner that it could not be sanctioned. 
Their resolution then has been to put an 
end to the machinery of Government, to 
stop entirely the possibility of carrying on 
the Government, and thus have they mad 
it necessary for this ]fYouse to int 
with respect to the important question 
which are submitted to 1 
former occasion, that the course adopted 
by this House in proposing to appropriat 
part of the revenues of Lower ul 
not a measure of finance but of defenc 
I adhere to that 
stitutional Government it is quite imp 
if the supplies be refused year after vear 
that the machinery of Government can go 
on. If they were refused in 
even for a single year, the most calamitous 
would be 


statemcnt In a con- 


this col 


produced. lo 


disorg inise the 


consequences 
refuse the 
army—to refuse the supplies is to shake 
public eredit — to ] 


supplies is to 


refuse the 
almost to dissolve the constitution. 
then, what was to be done on the 


suppl S 1S 
VW ell, 
refus 1] 
of the supplies by a provincial Parliament. 
There could be in such a case but one or 
two courses left to adopt—either to acced 
to all the demands, or to take 
by which the mischief might 
It was quite impossible that the 
justice and all the civil 
Government could be carried on ; and the 
conjuncture must arise when a stop must be 


Some means 


remedied. 


Oo 


other means ol 


put to all legislative proceedings in conse- 
nce of the refusal of the lies le 
quence of the refusal of the supplies, unless 


one remedy or the other was applied. I stated 


§ =. 
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courts of 
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to the House that it was impossible to adopt 
the former alt With regard to an 
elective council the report of the Ce m- 
ut by this country 


mative. 


MISslonel SCut ¢ 


tates 
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On. | j ( r el but a 
loelaraty hat ¢ , a ; } 
declaration that tl interests would not 


nd they would be thus driven 
| 

to some other means to produce a change 

+7 } mY ahentares j ae } : 

in the constitution their next demand 

is, that the Executive Council should only 


be 1 pousit to the House of Assembly 
Sir, I sta that there \ on pl ( in 
Wi 1 ih 1 I | .CCUTIVE rnuild | 
t} 1 1 1d that w it tl 
seat of th Nel (rover nt. If th 
- I l ? ry WW t < lect 


it W l i { ( ae Ol 
[lous Ci s, there must be a 
peedy change in ft} ministration, and 
thi nstitution could only proceed in 
consequ ( that change But in a 
colony, if the L ris] tive Council il to be 
named a » the will of the assembly, 
there Is another question which arises, 
namely, what is to become of the orders 


given by the imperial Government and 


} ou are he re 


nONV © 








4] ahs > +] ] on ¥ 
placed In the situation that vour authority 
° 1 °7 2 : 
is completely set asid You have a 
Canadian m rv r ible only to the 

1 1 c . ° 
issembly, 1 1 power of dismissing or 
driving away f particular places British 

] } ° 1 1° ’ 
troops, al Of admitting th ships of a 


power, perhaps at war with this country, 


into the ports of Canada. If they have not 
the pows ike such restriction they 
must be made responsibl if they hav 
it th supreme and independent governor 
= 


} ° } ] , t ] 
1as no place in the colonics. Not only 
ould there be an 
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Sil executive, 
but every jud 


r should be 
appointed not according to the laws of the 


irresponsibl 
and public office 
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make no terms with Mr. Papineau ; you 
must either put him down, or submit to let 
him put you down; there is no halting 
between two opinions. By at once increas- 
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ing the power of the executive, and sus- | 


pending the constitution, onee 


paralyse the designs of these misehic 


vou at 


confidence in 


men. I[t would establish 
the minds of thos disposed — to Prac 
and good goverment, and at no distant 
period you might be solicited to restore the 
constitution to the provi unde i 
ments better caleulated rd 

, _ 


tion than could be accomplished 





efiort or proposal i th AD ot 
things ; for until you nullify 
power you can never be in a to 
treat on anything like fair and liberal te: 

with a mau of his extravagant, uncompro- 
mising, destructive views, exercising as hi 


does, complete control over the minds of 
many who have been too long accustomed 


to be under his yoke. Notwithstanding 


the positive tenour of this dispatch, I find, | 


that on the 9th of September. Lord Gosford 
wrote to say, that he did not believe the 
disaffection wide spread. He observes in 
this dispatch—“ That this state of affairs 
seriously augments the difficulties of carry 


ing on the government, and operates most | 


Pa A ees ee ine ee 
njUrLOUSAS upon the welfare ana prosperity 
of the province, must be 
With the exception of some of the counties 
in the district of Montreal, I belicve the 
mass of the population Is contented and 


loyal, and that the attempts that arc 


5 Gl 
quite OvoVvioOUSsS. 
i 


makin r 


to shake its allegiance and to create confu- 
sion will be unsuccessful.” At a later 
period, however, there did occur a collision 


in the streets of Montreal | 
parties, the one calling themselves the fo!- 
lowers of Mr. 
adherents to the authorities 
under the designation of the Doric Club. 
This was very soon after followed by infor- 


between two 
Papineau, and the others 
constituted 


mation of so alarming a tendency, that the 
Governor of the province Cf neeived it to 


be his duty to send the Attorney General to 


Montreal to collect all possible information | 


upon the subject, and to write to Sir John 


Colborne to ascertain what might be his | 


means of putting down any disturbance that 
might arise. It appears the Attorney Gen- 
eral very soon obtained what he conceived 
sufficient evidence of secret and unlawful 
organization ; and in consequence he de- 


termined on putting on trial, for what, 
was termed high treason, several persons | 
of the Montreal district, and the requisite | 


for their immediate arrest were 


orders 


| appears that afterwards 


Vous 





94 
Ue 
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issued. In pursuance of these orders, 
the foree, known as the county police, 
made several efforts to take into custody 
the persons inculpated, but in the end 
were obliged to relinquish the attempt. It 
when Sir John 


Colborne, in the exercise of his duty, sent 


‘ 


out troops to obtain possession of the guilty 


parties, an armed rebel force was found pre- 
pared, in the villages of St. Denis and St. 
‘ to resist the Qucen’s troops, and 

’ insurrection broke out. | 
lnagine, that when matters came to 
1 be no doubt on th 
mit of any man loy lly dis} sed as to thi 
bject 0 man so disposed would 
deny ad, | ho no Man so disposed 
Would diteny] { deny that it was the 
duty of the governor of thi province in 
which these acts of insubordination and re- 
bellion took place to take every means his 


pr sition afforded him to restore t ginquillity 
and ] rotect the well-dispose d of IGE Majes- 
ty’s subjects. Fortunately, most fortunately, 
the person who is intrusted with the mill- 
tary command of the troops in Canada, is 
one intimately acquainted with the country 
in which he has to act, and endowed with 
all the vigour of intellect and firmness of 
purpose requisite for his highly important 
station ir John Colborne immediately 
ice pted fire st ps which 
and, as far as we have been able to 


the occasion r 
qui > 
present moment, the result 


] 


learn, up to the 
H 
asures has been the defeat of 


Ob LhlOs Tht 


those who were in arms against the troops 


of her Majcsty, and the restoration ot 
tranquillity to a great portion of the dis 
turbed district. So far, therefore—although 
in common with all I must lament that 


civil war should prevail in any part of her 
Majesty's dominions—TI think we have all 
common cause of congratulation ; I thin! 

Sir, ti can be but few—I think ther 
can be but very few—to whom it can be a 
matter other than of congratulation that 
her Majesty’s troops have been successful 
in the performance of the service they wer 


ere 


legally and constitutionally employed upon. 
I do trust, Sir, that, in the course of this 
or any subsequent debate on this subject, 
shall hear no more of those inconceiv- 


Wwe 

S . ‘7 4 1 
able wishes, of those euuty hopes, that the 
armics of her Majesty may encounter de- 


v 
be covered with 
and | do believe, 
} 


feat, and the British name 
dishonour. [ do trust, Sir, 
that if such a feeling exists at all—and t 


{ 


balance of my opinion I am bound to say 1s 
against its existence—that it is confined to 


a very narrow portion--I will not say of 
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this House—but of the whole population of , ¢ u 
the empire. Chis, at leas clear | 


with respect to othe r portion of our North iv l lon \ 

American colonies, with respect to Upper erent —1t 1s 
C‘anada although a base traitor of th ( 

name of M‘kenzie has attempted to distun band i I 





that province-~that in| Nova Scotia 
Rocce a, 
New Brunswick the feeliue, I may sav, th ul 
re- universal feeling, has | tvt { - 


st the British Governmen t ! 
y } } ' 4 ] 
eate the connection with ti 1 t . if? ! s 


| We have seen that not t} } { \ 

t¢ authorities of her M 
th acted with the pi mptit a 

them, but we have also s i lar 
f sg 


é A ; i : 
i or the lovally disposed 





sed provinces holding meetings, \ ntecring tot h} 

the — take arms, and doing ry 0 t i t! 

in | their power to show the depth and icerity | t ! " } the - 
re- — of their attachment to the constituti Li] | he ] t 1 | 

his I government, and the desi fi I t] ( conte table « | nd if they vw l | 
lity [) nuance of the connexion between the pro- | then ask t] they d ni 
jes- [} vinces andthe mother country ; and let: wit! t nd with the maint of 
ely, | say further, | was asked at the commence- | then rv’s | ar | 
ili, | ment of this Session, whether the Gevern- | reasons ] ied were insufh 

, is — ment had not received intelligence of an} there a t] nsiderat s which « 


itry | increased amount of desertion among the! induce the Government to } 
vith — > British troops employed in Canada? At} ject of abandonment. Supposing the St 
s of | the time this question was asked I Was not Lawren ler th ommand of tl 
tant — aware as to how the fact stood, and | United St | a, lian re} 

tely [) answered accordingly ; but lam most happy | established at Q 

re- | in being able to state that, upon inquiry, | that the other | inces, tl 

e to | find desertion oe tl { \ | ‘ ( 
sult Canada, so far from having been on the in- | key 

t of cTCASE during the pi t year, W ns] r- f such t i | 


oops bly diminished in amount. i] l mist 1d, t] A 

1 of Gentleman who asked me the questi v. ise, het vi hould not to 

dis perhaps, be surprised that, with the addi- I N 

ugh tion to his ordinary duties of 2 civil war. a A — Fel} 

tha winter camp ign, and ve rv severe d fon ! 

her there should not be an iner of de | ] 
| 


ali but when tell him 1 t mv supposition, ) 

in! the reverse of his, is 1 1 on these verv | On the q \ r coloni 
her circumstances, 
be a increased. In my opin n, when a Briti } FInC 5; rt l 

that soldier tinds the question is, whether or not | main pends our 1 | pow 

he shall remain at his post to maintain his | r mal nds tl 
llegiance to his Sovereign, and support strengt! nd r i] 

pon. the honour of his country, those very hard- 
‘this ff} ships I have enumerated would induce |i t yuu rther, that it 1s 
ject, to be tirm, and that, bea | 
celv- them with the heart of a Briton, he will be | our f t! ' ild 

th found to the last faithful to his Queen, and 

y de- true to the interests of his country. I have | I have t t 

with FPnow, Sir, stated what has been t 

ieve, of the present Government in respect to i tl {] la 
d tl Canada, from the commencement ‘of ur l 

ay Is career to the present time. I h shown, | that P 

ad to I thi k, that we have no reason to reproach in 

iV of Ourselves with tvrannv oer oppre _ 7 j 
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he was not at all adverse to opinions the; numbers) was 157,000/. Of that sum 
most liberal, and that he was favourable to | 57,000/. was appropriated to the expenses 
popular feelings and popular rights. Having | of the civil government ; 70,000/. to the 
said this much, I know not why I should | expenses of roads, enclosures, and other 
refrain from adding that her Majesty has internal improvements ; and 25,0001. to 
been pleased to intrust the conduct of this | the purposes of education. Now, [ ask 
affair and these high powers to one whom whether, if we were in this condition, if 
her advisers think in every r spect fitted | all we had to pay was the expenses of the 
for the charge—namely, the Earl of Dur- | civil government, the expenses of internal 
ham; and the Earl of Durham having ac- | improvements, anc penses of public 
Ce pted the office, will pracees in due time to! education, it would not be thought that 


A 


perform its important duties. I will now | we were ina very enviable situation? But 
proceed to say a tew words as to the advan os if the people of Canada have no great 
] ] 


tages which | think are at present enjoyed | reason to com) lain of the laws under which 


by the people of Lower Canada. It is the ite live-—if they have no great reason to 
general opinion of all persons who are con- | complain of the ‘taxes which are imposed 


versant with the subject, that there are no | upon them—if they have no great reason 
people on the face of the globe who are in| to complain of the disposition of their 
a condition of greater comfort and ease, or | revenue—still less reason have they t 
who enjoy more extensive and peculiar ad- | complain on the subject of trade. With 
vantages, than the habilans of Lower | respect to trade, it has pee been ad 
Canada. That is their present condition, | mitted, that an Imperial Legislature has a 
and with the general progress of improve- | right to compel a colony to receive th 
ment it is fairly to be expected that that | produce of the mother country, and 

condition will improve. In addition to the ; right to restrict that colony in its com- 
benefit which they derive from the enjoy- | merce with other nations. But, if Canada 
ment of laws congenial to their own habits, 
feelings, and prejudices, they have the} Great Britain and Canada were two inde 
benefit which they derive from the enjoy- | pendent nations, could the trade of Canada 
ment of British laws. It is certainly true | by possibility be in a state so beneficial to 
that, with all these advantages, they do not | that colony as at present? If, then, thi 
enjoy complete independence. They do |} situation of the people of Canada be s 
not enjoy that absolute freedom of action | happy with respect to their internal con- 
which is altogether inconsistent with their | dition, to their laws, to their finances, and 
state, if they are still to be considered as| to their trade, I think I have a perfect 
the inhabitants of a colony belonging to | right to come to this House and to ask i 
mother country. But, Sir, in return for | to agree to the proposition which [ an 
that disadvantage (if, indeed, it be a disad- | about to make. The Address which 

vantage), there are circumstances which go | mean to propose, after “‘ thanking her Ma- 
far to compensate them. Among the first | jesty for her gracious communication 0 
of those circumstances is the privilege | papers relating to the affairs of Canada, 
‘assuring her Majesty that the anxiot 


| 
} 
| 


! 
} | 
H ' 


which they possess of being defended from ; and ‘ 
foreign attack by the armies and by the | consideration of this House shall be given 


navies of this country without charge. | to the preparation of such me: asures as tl 
In the last year a sum of 220.0002, | present exigency may require, ” (proceed 


was voted for the naval and military | “ to express to her Majesty our deep con- 


defence of Canada, of which sum not} cern that a disaffected party im Canada 
above 1,200/. or 1,500/. was paid by Cana- | should have had recourse to open violen 
dians. What would they have to pay if | and rebellion, with a view to throw oll 
they were in the situation of - United | their allegiance to the Crown. To declar 
States? In the last year the charge for | to her Majesty our satisfaction that th 
the naval: and military expenses of the | designs have been opposed, no less by het 
American states was little less than | Majesty’s loyal su Ibjc cts in North Ameri 
5,000,000/. Then again, with regard to | then by her Majesty’s forces, and to assu 
tuxation. The taxes in the Canadas are | her Majesty, that while this House ts ever 
pee to afford relief to real grievances 
revenue is also in the highest degree | we are fully determined to support tl 
favourable to the interests of the people. | gt of her Majesty for the suppressie 
has been | 0 bite and the restoration of tranquil- 


exceedingly light. ‘he disposition of the 


The largest annual sum_ that 


voted in Lower Canada (1 speak in round | it .’ Sir, I think I have laid quite sulli- 
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cient grounds to induce this House to} 


consent to repose this confidence in her | 


Majesty and her Majesty's Government, 
who are, with me, not prepared to give 
immediate independence to the British pro- 
vinces In North America. 


Alth ) ieh, | 


repeat, that I am not prepared to give 


immediate independenee, this I will 


that if the time were come at which 
an important change might be safely | 
advantageou ly made, I sho ld, by on 
weans, be indispos d to give the 1,400,000 
of our present How-subjeets who a 


pr 
living in the provinces of North America 
a participation in the perfect freedom en- 
joved by the mother country. If it were 
a fit time, if circumstances of all kinds 


| il 
ment desirable, 1 think that our eolonies 


might with propricty be severed from us 
and formed into a eparat L distinet 
state, in alliance, offensive and defensive. 


with this country Css Hear. hear! 


The hon. Member for Kilkenny and the 
hon. Member for Bridport cheer t) nti- 


ment. Of this I am sure, that if thines 
had arrived at the state which I have de- 
| 


scribed, if the time for such a a n 
had arrived, (which I utterly deny) \ 
should then have as ulies 1 1 influenced 
by the most amiable and affectionat 

ings towards the mother country : not me 
who would wish to ‘ the British arms 
defeated, oer who would ent ‘rtain the as- 
piration that th power of Great Britain 
might sink into insignificance and i 
tempt. On the contrary, I am convinced 
that we should find in them men wl: 
would cheer on the efforts of this great 
empire, who would reverence our characte: 
and share our triumph Unti ich ;: 
time, however, shall arrive, until separa- 


tion shall be the mutual interest of the 
British colonies and the British empire. we 
will not consent that thes provinces shall 
lose British protection, in addition to the 
privileges which they enjoy in common 
with their fellow-subjects. If the time bc 
not come for the separation to which | 
allude, at least let us not consent to the 
separation of a small portion of persons 
who have carried their ambitious desi 

into effect by breaking into open rebellion 
in Lower Canada. If you consent to such | 
4 proposition, you will indeed create a civil 
war, you will excite plunder and pillage, 
you will give the signal for a long and 
sanguinary interruption of public tran- 
quillity ; and if the individuals to whom 
I have alluded fancy that they can establish 





pa fi a hap nd an orderly republic, in 
h it xpectation they will most signally 
I fail. Sir ich are the reasons and ch 
ire t or} nds on hich | ask this Hous: 
to ass t » th Address which 1 am about 
to prop I feel confident that the Hous 
ind tl co \ vill do h l Maj stv’s Go- 
\ l t justice to believ that they 
ter »Wisn to a | themsel ve ol 
{ m I, y ti will be pl 1 
t sal for p ses of severity 
il] | \ nT ith referen to 
ni led people who have been in- 
peu] 
{ » tak irt in this insurrection 
Pam ! hat n he can b more x10 S 
than tl | Lord, th } ent Governor 
f Car 1 Ll am sure that no will 
1) or I Ly Lord who 
will e the present wat 
t le bv cl mstances of 
thd is possible 
i that will nsidet 
( ¢ t id » reconcil ition 
for I also f it the defection 
I t] p ( th se wl » have 
been llion in Lower Canada 
may | ribut to ignorance The 
{ rea G the designing men who 
uN hers, and induced them 
y t m vill hereafter be 
( Ss by Own cou ryVv- 
li ( to issu I th s 
I dt to call upon th 
Hou to { those who have been 
faith r Sovereign their coun- 
y. tot oath ind to the Integrity of 
mpir ‘I ble Lord ncluded by 
mov the Address :— 
Phat l Ad . I 1 t 
7 \ A Nintoaty 4 
g ( S n ' \ x | 
I { Ss OF ( i 
| : M t the x S 
( sid t 8 | O1\ 0 
pa measure S pre- 
Ss o V iV eq re, 
| express t he \Iajesty ul i p ¢ U- 
( t isafi ed n ¢ should 
had re pen violence and re la 
( = wae w to rows I nce 
»>th ( n 
th t} d ive been sed ) S 
by h Ma v's loy \ ( North 
An ( l v | \] y S rorces < ; d to 
iSSU | M ty that w Llo $ 
ever ready ief l grievances, 
we are ful ned t t the effort 
of her Majesty for the suppre of reé 
and the restorat of trang ty.” 
Mr. Hume was very unwilling to tres- 
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the House, but was neverth 
shortly thi he took 
sideration. Thea 

by the 
which had given him great satisfac- 
The noble Lord had stat d laps h 
the House and the 
to have ali the facts ri 
es in Canada fairly and ful 


House and the « 


pass upon 


desirous to state View 


of the question under cor 
was observation made 
Lord 
tion, 
was 
be 
the occurrence 
before them. 
knew that the 


One 


sure cou 


auXLOUS 


had not all. th facts relative to } 
occurrences in Canada fairly and 
before them, that he could not ag to 
the propos d address, and still less t the 
prop sition fon suspen t! t 

of Lower Canada. J kn very Well 
that the noble Lord had a great a 

over him in calling the ati m 

Tous to the 1b] ct with it i pre= 
elma eviven the smallest intimation of 
what it was his intention to propos I 
noble Li rd ] ud cat \ ( ( i l i 
plans from every body ; 1 now, r 
long statement of tl past histe 
Canada, he came forth with a proj 
to suspend tl} constit n of L 


Canada. [le would take upon 


say, that the noble Lord had not dealt rly 
ae the [louse in stati my that they \ 

L posse i 1 of the facts v hich 
a pre sent condition of things in Low 
Canada, and which ought t radu t Y 
to adopt the extraordinary and un stitue 
tional course which the noble Lo 
proposed. He agreed with the n 
in one statement, that it was the intention 
of Parliament in 1791 he wv n 
enter at all into the noble Lord’ 11 
tatements) to give to the people of Ca 
all the advantage sof a re tative b 5 
similar in every resp to t Hou 
Commons in the mother country. If, how- 


t 
t 
ever, noble Lor 


Mr. 
that 
the 
to try if 


the 1 
1 ¢} «} } i Ri f 
Tox and the other hon. M HIVers Oi 
, 
would find that 


in ¢ Xp rit nent 


period correctly, 
Legislative Council was 
body could be est 


i lished similar 


} T — my , 
tothe House of Lords. That experiment 
} 7 > i cases ter Scat } 
had been mace, and 1t bad entirely failed, 


That 


how 4 VET. 


the mn 


- ° _ } ee , 
passed over, and had gone on to 


circumstance 
the 
Ings that had taken pl ice in fo 
But the House of Assembly w 
fault. The fault was attributab 
Governor and the Legislativ« 
tive Councils, which werc 
be in aceordance with the I 
= 1828 it had 


describe violent meetings, and proceed- 


never foul 


been dist 


. ee 
semouiy. 
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embly, and they acted not only upon 


to the very lett r of it. 


estimate is the 





hey took tlic 

eroundwork upon which tnose 
for the current year would 
h idly believ that a ot th 
( rown s] ld ho rl la ( in 


: at year 
18 the House of A nt iformly 
and obstinately persisted in 1 o thi 
supphes, when | Mr. thu ) held in 
hi ha 1 i ( {1 i Lord Si rd 
which that nobleman said, ‘ tl HH { 
\ss bly has entered item | ifem Into 
the aceount for the suppl Phe Hou 
of Assembly had, in f not only entered 


ofticers of 
that they had attached cert 
to their votes 

and 
in 
lu 





1) 
reasonavie-——con 


themse] 


just 


\ 
only proper ves, but in many 


instances absolutely necessary to the proper 


discharge of the duties of the situation 
filled by the different officers. Did thx 
] } TJ { 
nobl ; Lord mean to sav, that the House ol 
Assembly, when it voted money, had not 
the power to afhx conditions u } hich 
] Py 4 BG a 
that money hould | paid? f Nic ONIN 
in England had declared against pluralit 


of othces. Was it not fit and 
fore, for the Canadian 


to say that it 





certain officers only upon condition of their 
abandoning plac - which were wholly in- 
consistent with their official hati ? 
Was there anvthing unjust, unrcasonal 

or improper in their declaring that the 
auditor of the land ti x, the clerk and regis- 
trar, the cle rk of t] LL slutive Council, 
and the master in (¢ “a scerv, should seve- 


rally be paid i. dari > att ched to 


: : si 
those offices, only up condition oi 
; ee. } f the 
their ceasing to be members of the Le 
gislative Council ? \\ there anything 
: } . " 
inconsistent in tl flo of Assembl 
= 1 ] } , 
declaring that men holding ibservient 
situation as clerk in dil t offic 
. oe \I 
SI ld not con tO Db ( {ye i 
} } ° ? ? 1 ae, 
body which in_ the colon iture Was 
} 4] ] a 
rat k qd ym tlie Lilie | { is tl Hot Ol 
™> tf » 
Lords in Great Bri He for « 
1 } t 4 ») 
thought that t Hou of mbly, in- 
, ey . eae e } 17 “ 
stead of being subjected to blame, wer 


deserving of every praise for the step they 
had taken t 
abuse which was uo longe 


hom ~e LH. 


' . 
other instances, 


tolerated at 


would menti m only one or 


just to show the nature of 
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Elouse of As- 


the Legislative 
threw out the bill 


the conditions made by th 
and for wh 
Council afterwards 


sembly, ich 


supply. Vor it must always be remem- 
bered hat if VW e House of Assem- 
bls ich refused, but the Legislatis 
|Couneil which rejected, th supp! S- 
rv to. carry on he ofh 1 duties of the 
rnment. The salary of the Speake: 
f the House of Assembly was voted with 
hi pi Vi Ei sep not at the SAIN ¢ 
tim ‘cive an equal or a higher sum from 
ny other situation ( 1] cwovernment. 
Had tl ! previously set th ene oe in 
Eneland, and laid down the rule, that an 
officer who received a lare¢ lary for on 
office should n at the same time, be 


two } 


other 
blame 


any 





oft é ] | to 
th Hi use of As mbly in ©; nada for 
doing the very thi yw which they 
(the House ot Commons of Enela nd) took 
eredit for doi themselves? ‘The salaries 
of the oftheers of tl Crown and of thi 
Court of Chancery were also voted subject 
to tl r | ndition that they 
should not conti to be Members of th 
Executive or Legislative Councils \ 
at deal had 1} 1 about the salari 
of the judges beme left unpaid That wa 
i od t rhout: the salaries of thi 
had } \ Che noble Lord 
Wi therefore, j Wrol in lavine that 
charge at the door of the Hou f sen 
bl Lord ¢ ford, in his d pat ‘hot 
cl l » cistinetly stated that tl 
I] of bly 1 ld pay the salari 
of the jud provided they did hold 
other ofh Was that an unreasonablk 
condition ? Vas it fit that the judge 
should hold other offices? Was it  per- 
mitted that the judges in England should 
hold a plural of othe fit were not 
permitted in England, was it right that th 
noble Lord, in making out a case again 
Canada, should say that the jud, es Wel 


is g 
and that justice could not b 
the only bar to thei 


left unpaid 


administered, wh 





pavment was the fact of their holding 
multy ity of Situations, utterly at varian¢ 


Such an alle- 


cation on the part of the noble Lord was 
nothing more than an excu the part of 
the noble Lord to induce the House to go 
along with him in an 7 measure ; a 
mea founded upen — statements and 


cuments in the nob 
inds would not bear out. Th 
the chief justice had been voted 
ny condition at all ; and the salaries 


i 
i ions which th 4 
Lord’s own h: 
salarv of 
without < 
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of the putsne judges had also been voted , conel us he had draw 


subject only to the condition that they Lord alluded to the port of 18 \ 
should not hold other offices under the = certain resoluti which wet 3 | bi 
eovernment at the same time. The salary | the House of A byl The noble Lord 
of the Judge of the Court of Vice Admi- | said, tl the Asser y was mos rrat 
ralty had also been voted, subject to the | ful; what was He | h 
same condition. It was neither just nor A 
fair in the noble Vord, therefore, to sta Ise | \ | hanks 
that the salaries of th lees had 1 for the inquiry whieh had } 
refused, and that ju th ould n hat v ( ry tor 
ministered. Was the Hou f \ ic] » t ! 1, tl 
to blame if it attached such mnditions Hou : rht to | ext 

their votes, \ } nN th vy I | PON ratel \\ ( I lend 
holding situations, as the Judee of t s of the repon irricd out House 
Court of Vice Admiraly did, wholly ineor of. ! t | z f tl 
sistent with their offices, and receiving fees | The H ibly @ red that 1 
wholly unsanctioned by the law [le took of 1 had 1 1 t. Th 
all these facts from Lord Gost is- | 1 vreat f theref fo. king 
patches, which had been published by ord the HH ( rnment for benefits w i 
of the Government ; and when h = ned to be promised, whiel fix 
tioned that circumstance he thought he had |! we: ted. If thex m i 
stated enough to show that the noble Lord | ti contal in ft of 1828 had 
was not warranted in his assertion that th been fan tly carried int the 
House of Assembly had refused to vote t! there v har I nothing of tl] - 
supplies. Lord Gosford distinctly stated, | pl nt ! which ted 
that the bill of supply was introduced int fror to the prest ho 
the House of Assembly on tl ith of I \ rtainly have been notl 
February or March, and was set ip to! of tl y Ist whicl * 
the other House with very little delay, and | hay offer 
subject only to the conditions which |] the constit it it He 4 z 
(Mr. Hume) had adverted to relative to | tained, therefore. that lord n 
plurality of offices. Lord Gosford led | | ju | S28 ted it 
that the House of Assembly had taken that 0 ts q 1 it 
means of putting down tf! dummny that ! f the - 
they had refused to vote the supplics ; and) mendati whi t ined had be 
he observed further, that he had 1 = ted if ['} might have | ’ 
tion in saying such was the feeling—sucl i few petty and insienifi t vt 

the disposition—of the Heuse of Assembly, Ref ie pal eri Vi : 
that but for the untoward publication of the | of the Canadians rem 1 unred 


instructions of Sir I’rancis Head, the House | The noble | he lluded to the minut 


of Asse mbly, th it vhic h Was now So SC- ot I ( rd \berd l E] WV 


verely blamed, would have voted the whole | noble Lord had acted m 


of the supplies for the year. Was it not | that nobleman. He thou 


wonderful, then, that the noble Lord, with | tentions of Lord Aberdeen w 


such evidence in his hands, should have the id that nobleman remained 





hardihood to come forward as a Minister of the present t P had n 
the Crown, and declare that the House of the er { hich h 
Assembly had obstinately refused to vote ts brouel r 

any supply? The fact, he had already rill \ h rew | 
stated, was, that the House of Assembly | that there would heve been 1 
proposed the measure of supply, and it bellion f the distur 
up to the Legislative Council, where it was. they wer W mpelled te 


read a second time, but afterward dropped. was bound to say so; taking j 


Hence the want of supply. Who was to that Lord Aberdeen would] 


blame? Not the House of Assembly but | the reasoning adopted by hin 
+] 
t] 


shown, from the correspondence of Lord | Colonial-office, and whie 


aes . é 
the Legislative Council. He had is | short time he was at th 
] 
Gosford, first, that the neble Lord was not | effect, would certainly ] 


supported in his statement ; and, secondly, | good. The noble Lord ther 


that the noble Lord was erroneous in the | five different charges or com 
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and the violation of the rights of the whole 
province of Canada that Jed to the blood 
shed that had taken place. IIc sorry 
to have been oblige d to state his opinions 
at the length at which he had done, but he 
had felt it a duty both to himself and to the 
which he advocated, to advance th 
had deelared, and h ld si 


1: 


LIS 


Was 


cause 
opinions he 
down by expressing 
course which thx 
to the House. 
Lord Eliot observed, that tl 
Member attacked the 
Lord opposit« verely. In 
in rr ply to that 
would not fol 


» Lord by going 


noble Lord lh i Proy 


hon. 
for Kilkenny had 
noble 
offering a few obse rvations 
hon. Member, however, ses 
low the example of the no 


pretty si 


through the history of oo anadas from 
the earliest period of their connexion with 


this 
there 


) i 
country. I erely ask 1 


i 
had not been two great boons wranted 


to that — and if the first of these was 
not e act ¢ f L791, by which thi H use of 
Assembly was co ceded ; for he found in 
shat act an oath to be t me n by each Mem. 
ber of that Assembly, to the =f et, that he 
would be faithful and true in his allegiance 
to his Majesty thie Sovereign of Gre at 
sritain, that those provinces of the Canadas | 
were dependent upon that kingdom, that 
he would do everything in his powe1 
against any traitorous conspiracy or any 
that might made nist t 


attempt c 
Crown or its dignity, that he wou 
utmost endeavour to diseover 
known to his Majesty all such treasona 
attempts; and that he swore thi 
any equivocation 
Having said much 
1791, he would leave 


or m ntal rese rvatl 
SO t} 


regvart lins 


to the hon. 


for Kilkenny the task of cseniian 
for the conduct of those perso whose 
eause he had that evening advocated. 
The next great concession made to Canada 


»of the Crown 


al re- 


was in 1831, when the whol 
possessions—the territorial and cast 
venues—were 
Assembly, on condition of their paying the 
expenses of the Executive Sh i tai 
the colony. Did they respond to that ac 


of generosity? Did they keep the vonal- 
tion which they had entered into? On the 


contrarv, they had no sooner received it 
than they refused to provide for the Judges 
appointed by the Crown, and for the Ex- 
ecutive generally, notwithstanding it formed 
an express portion of the declaration on 
their parts that they should do so. The 
hon. Member for Kilkenny had followed 


the example of the noble Lord, and entered 


given over to os House of 


’ 


| 
| 
| 


{COMMONS} 


rp 
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intoan historical detail to prove the existenes 


of grievances In the provinee ; but the hon. 


| Gentleman, in his anxiety to make out a 
ease for the Canadians, had forgotten to 
state the important fact that all thos 
erievanees were now removed. He did 

fur a moment mean to say, that n 


not 


in re 
‘existed in that colony : on 





the conti ry, he freely admitted that many 
had, but he was borne out by the facts in 
reps 1th that those which formed — thi 
| croundw rk of the pres nt rebellion, and 
the present complaint, had been long re- 
MOV d ltogetl l First with revard to 
t! C I ’ lative ( Oul 1] he noble Lo | 
opposite had removed some of the main 
objections to that body. But there wer 
O equally W ehtv, which we re equally 
easily removed also. ‘There was no p rit . 
niture and entailed property in Cana 
therefore there could be no ssion 
hereditarv dien ind if a new Legis- 
itive Cour wel OV » be framed to 
that | VIN hould 1] formed of pre- 
cisely tl materials as the present one 
| 0 est of the alleged grievances 
was which vy termed the Canada 
Cl ne A Now, what was the objec 
| of that Act l'] uprovement of property 
} in {| ( And it wa in act ¢ 
extreme « iliation on th _ pal of the 
(rovernment to give the inhabitants an op 
portunity of i ving th si perties era 
dually its mea \ll these grievances 
had, however, been removed; and he (Lord 





Ijliot) was quite sure that in regard to any 
others which remained, the House of Com- 
mons was not at all indisposed to entertain 
id redre them. It was a thing deepls 
to be regretted that civil war should now 
rage in the colony—and no one more de- 
precated the consequences than he did; bu 
those who “drew the sword, and threw 
uway the scabbard,” should abide the issu 


much feared 


but put 


it 


how 


ds; and he 


remained 


of their 
that nothing 


own 


the country under military power. I 
should, therefore, support the proposition 
of the noble Lord. But, though he should 


he could not help feeling some 


support it, 


degree of surprise that no explanation ot 
the conduct hitherto pursued by his Ma- 
jesty’s Government in respect to the ques- 


tién before the House h id been offered by 
the noble Lord—that 
been given to the people of this 

t—that no reason was shown 
why such a valuable prov had been 
pli weed in such a state of jeopardy 4 A pre- 
cedent for the course to be pursued on such 


no satisfaction had 
country 
on the subjec 
ince 
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the proceedings of Pa 
of the American war. h 10sec days, it) any in the world. The population had in- 














being believed that eased ! y years— 
in powt rh id net act y ] Lin] ed pe ce— 
degree of firmness, . 1 stat rebel! 
House of { omumons Was appointed to inquin 1} hould Canada longer 
into the facts of the case, and they We) renla L He po i tl D l 
empowered, in pursuance of it, to send 1) ( ne { ereatn i 
all that was necessary to come to a ht prosperity, 7 ts vrandeur 
decision — persons, pa} &e. | hi . in its 
opinion Some SUCH COUrse Was 1 t dvi il l ppiuess t ratily th 
now; for he defied any one t id tl ~ patri > jibe 
correspond ce pl d by h \I Slioe | t ts ti I ty in 4 l 
vernment in the hands of Membe: f th: had ( nlatc paration from 
House, and then come to the conclusion O occasion the sane- 
that everything necessary had been d tion of | id been asked to a 
by them, and that suthcient means had been | meetin , for the purpose of 
tuken to meet the emergency which it was. settli rrievan the « 
clear they saw coming. And he felt bound | bi it Ww ' rly refused, as it 
to add that no noble Lord or any other!) woul to its total loss. T 
individual should be placed over a provi f that posi ilso 
of the importance of Canada who could not | required the Legislative ( uncil to be mad 
make out a better case for himself than that | elective. t would be a ereater stretch 
which was established by that spond- | of pri ( 1 the people of | = 
ence. Lan I ! ves CI V d. V] Cy al ) de 


Sir J. Carnac, without affirming that the | manded such a modi tion of the existir 
Canadian constitution was perfect, or that | law as would lead to the complete suppres- 
there was no grievance in the country to | sion of cmigration. Would the people of 
redress, was justified by the history of the | England permit that \nd another d 
colony in saying, that the conduct of the | mand made by them was a repeal of th 
British Government towards it had a L ci ld 
been marked by extreme liberality. In th ntirely d the moral influence of 
first place, on tl 
to the British Crow1 t was believed tha present 1 to uphold the dignity, th 


1¢ accession of tl intry | England. ‘J biect t had in view 


the Enelish laws wou 
to the people han thos which they had | Crown and British nation. Canada 


+ 
( 
} 
H 
u 





until then lived under, and i vas 1 1 to be well oe 
cordingly given. But wher it |v ( iderati 
was found that they would t H st. color neve! 


satisfaction anticipated, thev were at on s iid | separ ! from ng! P ) 


. . . . . > " . . l 
Withdrawn, with the exception of those | rat “ the greatest misfortul 
portions which the people desired generally | tl l, therefor 
to retain. At the same period a repre- t t irse] 


sentative government was granted to them, | such a result s Le prevented. A vast 
because they r juired it, notwithstanding | mass of British capital was vested in t 


that the American independence had been | improvement that colony — was not 
: 


effected in their neighbourhood, and t [England bound to protect those who had 
French revolution was raging in Em pe. | vested it ler the faith of Acts of Par- 
On all oceasions had the conduct of the | liament Should the property of those 
British Government towards the Canadians | individuals | {t to the mercy of an ex- 
been marked by the desire to raise them in | cited multitude, misled by trading sophists 
the social and political scale to a complete | and pl sophical want Liberals? He 
level with the people of this country. But | should | willing to support any un 
the House of Assembly were not, it seemed, | necessary interference of the Queen’s Go- 
satisfied. Not content with protecting their | vernment with the liberties of th people 


hts and privileg 


own rig 
th 





1 a } 
em out to the fuilest exte 


on those of the othe r branches of the loca to Parliament to put 


Legislature. Every concession possible to | down rebellion—to uphold the Queen 
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that the noble Lord would oa think it 
beneath his attention to consit r that the 
Canadians were bordering on the United 


America, that however ec 


might be the vast 


States of 
siderable 


mn- 
powell 


England to keep down a most reluctant 
people, yet they could not fail to imbih 
some thing of the feelings and the habits of 
that vast and flourishing republic, whicl 
occupied so large a portion of that contincat 
and which was so c! to the limits « 
Lower Canada. It emed to him { Mr. 
Grote) that to rule in t lianner proposed 


was to saddle On Enelan 


and inconvenience, 


mid 
province itself nothing but what wa 
oppressive and intolerabk Let the nobl 
Lord say whether, with the best intentions 
on the part of the Colonial-oilice, it was 


practicable to prevent in so distar 


Iw a COLONY 


as Canada the possession of power which 
might be turned to the private purposes of 
a small knot of ind viduals, of a little 
oligarchy, who govern there for their own 
benefit under the name of the colonial office. 
He would predict that even if they sent 


Lord Durham to Canada he 


of | 


COMMONS} 





would find no | 


men more ready to thwart his views than 
this very Legislative Council for whose | 
sake her Majesty’s eee rs appeared in- 
clined almost to decimat : people. He 
would find nothing but jobs ae h it would 
be his duty to put down, and he would 
discover the most gross mismanagement, and 
if he agreed to go out armed with nothing 
but pains and penalties unsuited to the 
genius of a free country, he would be 


 Levislative Council 


thwarted as well by the 


as by the people at large. ‘To the Bill} 
suggested by the aye rie (Lord J. 
Russell) he should feel 1 is duty to give 
his strenuous opposition in its pass 


thought that the 
nything 


through eve ry stage ; he 


House of Assembly had not done ; 


to justify a measure so stringent and severe. | 


The Government had taken worst 
eround which it could occupy when it said 
to the Canadians ‘* You shall either have 


up the 


a Legislative Council unfriendly to the 
great body of the people, or you ll | 
have no constitution at all ;’ and he 
confessed that he entertained no very 


from the 
ing outafter 


sanguine expectation success 
attending the governor g¢ 
a measure was 
doubted not but that Lord Durham would 
introduce into Canada the measures which 
the Committee of 1828 had suggested long 


sucn 


as 


ago; and he begged the noble Lord 
especially to recollect that even at that 


then suggested. IHe| 


more coercion more un- 
justifiable proceedings than any which had 


justified 
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Committee reeommended that thi 
ouncil should be formed of men 


time th 
Legis! 


itive ¢ 
conciliat 


of impartial and ¢ ry dispositions 
and that this recommendation bad neve 





been carried out d be to the present tim 
If the council hi een made thus impartial 
and cone Fie , how did it hap pen that th 
}) | did not eratefully ackow leda thi 
Chan wer Let them look at a eas in point 
t hich the noble Lord would find 1 
] let them look at Lord Mu 
"ave S vernment in freland, where his | 
} fully made out; let them lool 
red fecline of the peopl of Lr 

land, when they really felt that there w 

in the Government a recognition of thei 
wis! 1 desire to act impartially and 
( Ory And why had not the sam 
fecling been discovered in Canada if thei 

was the same cause tor its existence? | 
this fecling had been fostered, if the peopl: 
in Canada had been dealt with in a con- 
ciliatory, friendly, and kind manner, h 
entertained a strong conviction that the d 


1a : = forward woul 
itisfactorily, that 


mands which they 
have be 
either they would not ies been so sbrcnenels 
‘they would have been suscepti 
ble of an easier adjustment. If the Hou: 

passed a bill suspending the Canadian con- 
unaccompanied not only by dis. 
i arnest signs of a redre 


ha 
‘nh dispose di « 


pre SS¢ d, Ol 


s but ¢ 


es, there would be nothing but 
nereased troubles. The discontent engen- 
dered by the noble Lord’s  resolutior 
would be still further confirmed and. stil! 
deeper rooted; for let the Flouse read with 
ittention Lord Gosford’s statement, tl 
there were many men in Lower Canada 
who, though they disap provi d of the pro 
eeedadin ot the House of mbly, disap- 
proved of the noble Lord’s resolutions 
More them mark well that most in 
rtant passage, and remember that eac! 
such act would leave a deeper and a deeper 
stine behind, and would render conetliatk 
more difficult. Let them redress tl 


Canadian wrongs, and not begin wi 


and in his 


opinion, 


vet taken place. If th Vv carried out thi 
noble Lord’s proposal, where would they 


stop? If rebellion by part of the peop! 
1 a suspension of the constitution ¢ 
2 country, why did he not 
suspend that of Upper Canada, for thei 


had been a He did n 


propose to 


? } ] P| 
revoit there aiso! 





for, 
; unjustifiable, 


to this omission, thinking tha 
) 
the proposal Wa he was oh 


to find that it was not to be extended; but 


} 
obrect 
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still the same argument might be adduced ; then 


in support of sucha proposition. —Tfe could 

see no benclit which could be gained { 
severity and coercion, whilst he feared fi 

it the vreat evil of ntinul ) inthe mi I] 
of the inhabitants a fechne of d 

justice would { i 

need not sav, th tO g } ( 

quilly thre peop ul 1 

feeling of res] wal 

and he w: ire tha 

redound t ! 

honour, of the n 

reasons he must Op 

sincere ly VW ish rh | t { 

distinet. in recogenisine t! redre t! I i] 


Canadian grievan 
Sir) Robert 
Lord, the Sceretary for the H Depart- 
ment, im the course of tl peech wi 
which he had cor 


had brought under the consideration of t] Gov 





House two most imy n 
an Address to the Crown, pi dl ing th thi 
House of Commons to support the Crown | and the | 


in the efforts which it might make for thy 


suppression of actual revolt; the other, ; Sut ce to t! ( 
legislative measure for the suspension of , tar ; r 





the Constitution of Lower ¢ iada, and in- | ccrned, | 
vesting the individual who was to proceed | in the ssion of 
to that colony for the purp f taking | might 
upon himself the administration of its affhirs | of ( 

as Governor with dictatorial powe Heli 

was called on to-night, he apprel led, to! been 

e1Vve his opinion wit 
these propositions, 
of that House, he should pl dl his Suppor (Ju ti 1 | 
to the Crown in its endeavours to put down 

rebellion on the part of a portion of her! ki t! t] tack 
Majesty’s subjects, he must say, tl he! b 


was glad that the question of supportin 





the authority of the Crown ral open 
Insurrection, and the leeislativ. 

which the noble Lord proposed to bring | for ti 
forward, had been kept per ly distinct tif 


and separate. [Te considered that t1 tim 


question was one of sufficient import 

to justify a separate di \ 

became necessary, he should freely 

his opinion with regard to the policy oi ( 

measure which the noble Lord had stated | that | 

it was his intention to prop se; but at pre-| of ¢ 

sent he should confine his observ I ; to} ] t 

the question of the Address to the Crown. | tion under ¢ 


oe 1 . , 


He lamented that so much time had been | until te 


permitted to elapse before this subject was | were in! 
brought before them. If he had been in|) ment wl 

the House when the noble Lord proposed troops and t 

a three weeks’ adjournment, | . should | violation of tl 


have voted for the proposttl 1 Which was! forees of he I 
VOL. XL, {fury | 1) 
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a 





to say, that the dispatel had not rived, | 
and that there had been 1 rtunl 0 | 
( ymuni it th ir ( ifen bel But | 
it was not of this t] he was « plai 

f pee lly | if h CO} | { | | 





: | 
the revolt ind icitin l | 
+ ] T 
port of the H f Cor endea- 
vouring to 
ventu to s t 
{ ’ 
country no 1 
the i Surre¢ ? ( | | 
“y ; 1 , 
withou s ha\ \ 
to commun p 
House of Comi not 
’ 
publication pay lon t 
of 1 n y ad ) ( 
} +? t ’ t | 
SOLICI 10! 1c)Y sup y? 
‘ bag +] f+] ‘ 
Would DefInN W i 1} Ln 
can war, and ail the unfortunat ; 
! 
took place with 1 
* " 
f nde} | 1 | 
took pl M 
i 
1 ’ 
) 
ist ] 
it H 
Dee ? 
is not | 
? 7 
reason to ve ft ( 
sity of mal i. formal mn 


a message wa ne iy : 
ting forth the circumstances | 

th ud of irlia if in pp I 
disturbances which pre\ | 1} 

rences in Boston also t pl i} 
but thev formed the ground of listinet 
message from the Crown, and of inet 
application for the support of Parliament 
Ihe case of the mutiny at the Nore, in 


1797, was another, the facts of which were 
perfectly notorious, and had even be: 
discussion in the House befor 


subiect of 


they were introduced to its notice on th 


Ist of June, having been broueht forward 
by Mr. Sheridan ; but still on the | 

4 | 
June the Houses had a notifi 
veved to them by I y t ( 
mutiny had broken wid t pport 
W pray dl | ke o, t} who 
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usage in such Ca 5 ] id not | en id te | | V4 t i I ct ] idl I ¢ I S 
and that thus th importance f the] verned, and then, he asked, what was 
matter should be altogether underrated ? | tl rood of ruling over discontented sub- 
The main question before the Elouse, how | Why, if we were to act on ha 

r, W t t FT t } th \ ] o 
ol ( l i | | ( i +4 Vi ] tt I ni 
its cordial pport mn | ig Ms re- | | {| \ hw 

] Wd hed Si that { t t ce | esta- 

] VC { | AS \ t , 

ration, l ! | ( 

t of all t ‘ LW) 
ime to tl Oo I | 
Crown hi ld 

mpti it ( ite and 
revolt. i | | le \ | 1} t ta 
poken, had a ‘ ( \ 
} admitted to y ! i ven t 1 
He said, that t rl { ] ( a He t t 
Canada were ¢ | { j Cn , for ) ; 
ernment, and he cont het y ‘ 

Vv ( of} to S ¢ 1 | ] i i 
siance. The hon. G t 1 tl HI 
he more conciliatory f t] he | Ith tir 

mial Governm« had 1 ] I ( | ploring, 
] 1 been t] ri Lu 1 t] r wel t } ] 
the apprehensions tl it W {ben - ( nt t l it of 
ble to establish mut l WW | ! irom man 
monv in the 1 | t ez had said, that if 
ind thi pare) ti i] ty ted ¢ ( had remained in offi 
important: f th uevestio { . ( ry would hay 
same time he must be permitted to as] ich | managed. ‘To-night had 
whether tl ) nles w MI r Kilkenny declared, 
Gentleman had laid dow were to be an- t he had no doubt if Lord Aberdeen 
plied to the whol mpire. TLet not th had cont 1 off there would have 
Hous forg Us that W ] id an extend ] I nN 1 rt 10on n ¢ nada. The re 
colonial empire, including | li I] might | led d 
Europe. Let th n forget tl tent | trom t \\ s, that nothing could 
to which this principle, if admitted, might | ha re fact id unprineipled 
be applied. Let it be laid d wn, t] n is th il th })} sit yn wh h had effected his 
a principle, that the first expression of dis. | being t See,” s the hon. 


satisfaction with our Government, and the | Gentleman, “ the enclosure in Lord Aber- 
first instanee of resistance to our author-| deen's despatch ; that will show that ther 


ity, was to be 


fo ae : : ; : 

claim to superiority. lo put the strongest | Goverm to mal ny ncessions that 
E } : e ‘. ; oa he * . : 

Case, =SUppost (Canada wer ln so isiand; | Mgnt ft ent with th Integrity ind 





could we say, that after possessior 





colony for seventy vears L] s| 1 ids rer 1 in office 
of brilliant conquest 1d we had at | tl W d never have been 
least intended to do just t we « ! b f rd \W It not wrong, 
to relinquish out vereignty, because it | therefor that his Lordship should have 
was dissatisfied with our Government 2! been excluded from office, and would it not 
If we laid down that principle, could it b a his policy had been a proved 


} 
limited to colonies ? o ld it not | i} of, to ei him another trial ? It was un 
plied to integral parts of : } 
Why might it not be extended to a part of | with r spect to the Canadas, because there 
England, if that part expressed itself dis- | had uf and St. Denis som¢ 
satisfied with the rule of England? The} slight insurrection The hon. Membei 
fact of dissatisfaction with our Ciovern- | for Kilkenny (Mr. Flume) said at once, 
ment, as the hon. Gentleman co itended., | shal them ofl for their connection 











pin of Canada. {COM: 
will be grievous and burden- 
a said ‘No! try first the 
counsels which you admitted might, if they 
had been carried out, have prevented these 
disturbanees.” The hon. Gentleman could 
] } } 


not deny this admission, for he had read 


som ey” <a 


an extract from Lord ieee 5 minute, 
in which his Lordship had referred to the 
erievances complained " in Canada, and 
had pointed out means which he thought 
mizht tress t 1 the hon. Gentle- 
bian'’s conclusi vas, that hat h prin- 
ciples predominated over this question 1t 
might have been settled, not indeed by a 
hostile course, but by one that would have 
conciliated and satistied the Canadians 
There might be some who said that the 
hon. Member for Kilkenny had been in- 


did not see the force of 
his own admissions ; but the hon. Member 
London also shared his condolence. 
He had also one bright example—one great 
exception—to adduce, for he lamented that 
Sir George Murray had not remained in 
office ; and, moreover, that Sir James 
Kempt had not continued governor. If, 
said the hon. Gentleman, \ 


discreet—that he 


for 


Sir George Mur- 
ray had remained in the Colonial Depart- 
ment, and if the principles he had ex- 
pressed had been allowed to predominate, 


the financial question in respect to these 
colonies would have been settled. But 
what was the question to-day? Was it 


It was one of feeling, 
finance. ‘The hon. 


not one of finance ? 
but it was also one of 
Member for Kilkenny then deplored the 
exclusion of Lord Aberdeen from 
because the course he proposed would have 
conciliated o Canadians, and the hon. 
rouge for London deplored the exclusion 
of Sir itiecee, because the policy he 
atone would have removed all their 
financial grievances. ‘This, said the right 
hon. Baronet, surely afforded collateral 
proof, first, of a most factious combination 
to drive honest and well-intentioned Minis- 
as we were, from power—and, se- 

although unwise men have 
succeeded us, whose policy has increased 
those disturbances, that there had been 
legitimate hope of settling this question by 
mild and conciliatory me But even 
supposing the principle of the hon. Gentle- 
man be applied to a separate depend- 
‘nee, such as Jamaica, he must, neverthe- 
less, deny its application. Was this great 
country prepared to say, on the first mani- 
festation of any rebellious feeling, “ Sepa- 
rate from us, and establish a government 
for vourselves,” instead of re-calling them 


ters, 


condly, may 


asures. 


othee, 


Py) 
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to their duty ? thought not ; and that 


t 


| the para tie principle was ag hein 


inadmissible. But if 1t applied to so distan 


an island as Ja imaica, it wou 


any one that was nearer, eve n to — that 
were most contiguous to the country. Suy 
pose, for instance, the are mpl of = Isle ot 


Wieht snouk a say that th 


bad a right to b independent 5 that the 


rules of this philosophic argument wei 
made for smal well as la fig elananeREr 
wma it t] ! tto try the system, 
ord that they 1 Heht be relieved from tl 
heavy t present linposed on then 
and they might say, that they could s} 
many equally mall Italian states which 
were well governed, and were prosperous, 
and that the channel being heitvert n the 


there was 


equally 


and the 
reason why they should not be 
, stitute themselves hk 
small republic, with laws 
and institutions of theirown. What would 
the hon. os smber say to that : ? His argu- 
ment would eats th ere if it applied at all 
But then the hon. Ger itleman, seeing th 

the Isle of oe mic] attached 
to France, might find it convenient to say 
‘No, you ar coon to our security from 
your being contiguous to Portsmouth, and 
\ - permit you to be separate ;” | 


mother country, 


or should not con 


the Canadians, a 


t become 


we cannot per 
if the principle 
would apply to all. In 
ease of Canada, however, it 
quired what would be the effect on th 
interests of those colonies in its immediut 
nk pamagerine ss If it could be forese 
| that on anadas becoming independ 
they to stand against th 
first 


was good in one case, 


considering tl 


must be in 


the (¢ 


would be unable 


United States, and on the bord fr 
quarrel with them might fall to them, and 
be annexed to their other territories, and 
British American colonies 
separated from each other, w 
bound by the obligat 

to them, but to other part 
to consult the in- 
that Lower Ca- 
as declared independent, what woul 
| beeome of the navigation of the river oi 
St. Lawrence, that great outlet of 


| 

, 

} 

| 

| F 
lcommerce of [ /pper 
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| 

| 
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our own shou 
ithus be 
should stili be 
owed, not only 
|of the British empire, 
} terests. now, 


| nada w 


Suppose, 


( anada ? LY, 
|suppose the inhabitants of Nova Scot! 
Prince Edwat 
: We made a sett] 7 


Brunswick, or 
were to 


New 
| Island, Say, 
|ment here the faith of Canada’s re- 
| maining connected with the British empu 
| You gained it by brilliant conquest, and a 

treaty of peace was signed, that has now 

existed upwards of seventy years, and y 


on 


ld apply also to 
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| that instituted a form of government there with ; pla ud it was for the essential reason, 
Fectly the best intentions for the advancement of | because this itry had acted liberally 
stant the country ; but although that Govern- | and justly towards Canada. It was im- 
Iso to ment has not been successful, we must possible to look at the rrespondence on 
; that objeet to the sacrifice of our own interests | the table—he m the whole series of 
Su} hy your permitting the independence of a | correspond == With coming to th 
sie Ol state in the North American provinces, | co lusion that Canada had oceasionally 
\ re, and thr Is sto pping up our mee i Mm { il te) ] ry nd com} lain Bu {i would 
b the course with Upper C ” Surely tl k, how could this country maintain its 
Ww complaints would be reasonabl nd surely thority and dominion even home, if at 
ILICS; these colonics were entitled to hay voice fin tion of a erievar revolt 
sa. in the matter. Unl by t trong to take place and people were to 
cai circumstanees Eneland was ipelled to ns? I did deny tha 
he give up Canada, it ought never to ] ( doin wa 
Ene that country to establish itself 1 ind wiih rs, that d stic affairs 
whi pendent st: d ift L per nd t Canadians 
e€rous that to be do what nswer could | T but of late 
th n ide to th COM) ts of th ber } ! t t ( i had b I 
= nies, Which would be placed in a subordi led ( itial i rt 
lly ° nate position by the very act of tl 1} \V 1 insta n 
s hil Government by which t ‘should | pro- | lt { trs manifested a 
1 laws tected. He therefor d, that tl ( ! lo i ya colony t 
would Canada was not a simple abstract, questi use t had been 
argtte it Was one which could not be consid red l l to { { I Dass Le of 
at a. sonarately from the question regarding th 1d) Assembly of Lower 
g that other colonies of North America. I" Inada, wl u L to by tl 
tached situ ution of Canada and the physical con- | Lord tated, t the report of the 
ne: 4] r colonies f tl ntr { { of t] H of the year 1525 
y inc Lmust considered t ; lthe 1 mm 1 iS @} bodied in it 
h, and use and ¢ Clan ment | furnis] : ishabl e of the lib 
| Canada as an independ this country. But he begged tl 
me ‘ situation of t ther colo- 0 { t t Lord Aberde t 
ig t nies in America could be r ded as inde- t he reco ndations « 
be - pendent I} were prepared, how- ( af 18 ‘Seapine ae 
sep ever, to perform all their dut » tl 1S the cour he 
Neat country as colonies, and ther t would : i in which the 
x ps be the grossest folly on the part of England f Committee we! 
end to allow the connexion to be lightly broker ( rose, not from th 
= He repeated, then, that the question of | Grover home, but from the Cana- 
ie the separation or independence of Lower | di themselves. There was an end, 

Canada could only be considered at the | then, to the assertion that they wer t 
same time with the navigation of the St. | dis) 1 to‘attend to the affairs of Canada. 
Lawrence, the peculiar circumstances of the At the s f he was pr re to admit 
other colonies in Am ile ind their neigh- | th it the | country 
bourhood to the United States. There- | and their Were not 
fore, as rt garded the yoni of the Britis h | the same a and that, 
Crown, the interests of the other British | the reiore lowances should be made for 
er “ff colonies, the well-being of the British |their conduct. While | idmitted this, 
L WO settlers in the upper provine 1d the in- he repeated, he was convinced of — the 
ive! ‘ terests of Creat Britain elsewhere they 1 j l tice ot t] cours pursued. and of the 
of t ought not to ict this revolt be triumphant, | folly of a proceedin; any allegations of 
tes or suffer the flag of Great Britain to be lorie which could at ] be found in 
scowl lowered to the partisans of Mr. Papineau. | thes papers, to such an extent as to revolt 
dwa At the same time that he should give his | against the authority of the Crown, and to 
 SCLUCTE Cordial consent to the addres: proposed by | organise an armed force against the civil 


mean thereby to 
of the 


the noble Lord, he did not 
apply anything like approbation 
course pursued by her Govern- 
ment. He should give unhe: ‘itatingly his 
cordial support to the address in the first 





Maj sty’s 
















He 


a 
the 


uthorities in the colony. 


was convinced, that if the authority of 
was to be maintained in 
l¢ — ] 


at home, this revolt must be 


and he should, 


and military 


( ° oa 
‘-rown 


Canada " 


S Uppscon 


therefore, give his cordi ; 


ai 
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ee P 


support to thre Ad 


bok 1] 
(Yess and he should 


support measures at any hazard to carry 
into efiect. But he did not by this mean 


+ J 


the [louse to imply that daced confidence 


in th (Jueen’s Governinent, or that 1] 

meant to approve of their conduct, or was 
satisfied at the course which thes had pur- 
sued. But for what the noble Lord had said, 


he should have been content to pass over th 


' 7 1 
part of the subj ct; but the noble Lord i 
ab } } a? - 
course of hi speech had challenged RA r- 
‘ 1 nie f; «yhation of t! 
cnce to Lhese documents fo! tpprovation OF 


conduct of the Government. He was bo 


to sav, on reading them, that measui if 
precaution had been neglected previously to 
the revolt. But before he did so, he mieht 
be recommended to k at tl per 1 
the table, and see whether t t! 
in Canada complained « 1V \ of mili- 
tary force there. H d not | vitl 
whom thi blam rested, { itcY } 
the resolutions last vear having refer 


Canada, and after the excitement which 
might naturally be expected tofollow on thei 
adoption, surely somebody im authority a 
home or in Canada might have suspected 
that some such result would 
as the revolt. Could anything 
the hope that a feeling 


more delusive that 


1 a 
of satisfaction and quiet could arise from 
the passing these resolutions? Did th 


Government imagine that it could 
these resolutions, declaring that the Bri is] 
Legislature could not trust the House of 
Assembly of Lower Canada with 1 ma 





nagement of the funds of that ec lony, 7 
though they did not foll up their re = 
tions by passing a Bill, without producin 
angry and excited feelines ? For his own 


part, he firmly believed that a Bil] on ¢ 
} : es 


veen : 4 
i 


subject might have veal 
\ny delay was prejudicial, for the result, 
as might have been expected, was, that the 
Canadians felt assured tl 
at home was afraid to enforce them. The 


. , } + st } 
test prospect that any cdeiay 


wis not the slightest 


in passing the Bill founded on these 


resolutions, would conciliate the Canadian 


tous. On the contrary, immediately after 


passing the resolutions, the Government 
might have expected some such result as an 
Insurrection. ‘The same course was pursued 


when the resolutions respecting imposing a 
stamp duty in our former American colonies 
passed that House. It was then said, that 
| 

an objectionable mode of procceding would 


be avoided by passing the resolutions, an 


i . : rm 
cffeet to the follow Ing Session. ihe me 


result then followed as now ; for by callin 


: ¢ 2+] — we a 
postponing the Bill to carry them into| 
i : ; 


evel 
tha 
cond 
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from th ime document 
when it 1 membered with wl 
1 diseust th public ition of t 


lel 
nmunicationwas received throu 


VINCE hi \I it sty’s loyal subj 
» th 





for the city of Lond pposing it ri 

t] th nexion between this count 
L I er Canada sl 1 be dissolved 

ti] the indignity in the address 


t 
. hon. Member for Kilkenny would 
ue hon, Membpetr r WKiukenny would 
place it im th power of the colonist 
d this country with 


yu tV LOG vO It ICICLE 
desertion and pusillanimity ? And wl 
was the correspondent of the | 1. Gent! 
lin to wl l uttered and add: 
t] inflammatory language, advising h 
r to bear m mind— to keep in h 
tl ru alk th } vinecs of { 
1States? Why gas that Mr. 1 
ke who had made an in ctual atten 
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‘] ted { t t hon, Me 

f ilk ; not, therefore, t 

d lj ( qu s upon me, 
nt and inst ent the hon. G 

tleman, but rather visit it 1 vo ) 

| } . i , va I y V ( dit { { ul 

1 Member tor a tropoltan county, 

\ iB it h f ( 1 view > | have h 
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ration, ti the real sponsibi ty forthe res 

rests not on the h delud gent, but 

those who gave a nd uttered suggest 
I » tl a \ rl lr own Cé 
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lish ¢ npire 

Viscount TTowick said, that although t 
rich hon. Ba t who had just sat d 


* . 1° . . a% 
had expressed his concurrence in the 


dress which had been moved by his nobl 


V 
Home | 


Kriend, the Secretary for the 


yanifested in the followm: 


we 1a 
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WIN partment, and although ther 


the speech of the right 


*) 
ft curred, still there were son 


ougl which had been made by the rig 
bje Baronet in the course of that speech 
1c remarks upon the past conduct of the, a ‘Tory Administration? Far from it, it 


Government with which h 





lL opre 
Pa to be connected, which tho oht s] ld | con ly | the ration of 
not be permitted on the present « ion t party v held off 
ee pas altogeth r without noti Che ri fricvan s he ¢ mutte f 
ate, hon. Baronet had commenced h by | t HH ( n the veer 1828 
¥ syle dwelling at a length hardly in propo had 1 1 iy vas the object 
. to the importance of the point Lord Aberdeen 
7 mode of proceeding ad 1 by h Map | it f ( towards his political 
aa : iest ty’sG overnment on thx esent ¢ | 1 d | to idopt 1 
es “4 ‘and had objecte 1, that Crovel hi ] Yl to thi 
it : shoulk 1 have th noht if p ) - \ ) hardly b Ipe- 
si ceed in this question | the n pre- 1 had prepared by himself 
an sentation of papers, instead of by a form she 1 1 unted with 
be message from the Crown | rig] he d subj considering 
Say wee hon. Baronet had himself ‘ ad to feei vel S he ] L the als of 
vould that this was a mere. diffe: in | a hon 
ane form, and that the presentati f } | Baronet d ( f th 
vit by command was as satisfactory a cor -| Meml rt 1 the 
wef nication of information upon tl \dmin of Sir George Murray, and 


Sa Roval messacr 





FO, ¢ rt ca { rl Dal ] i id take 1 Cc? lit 
— he owned that it did appear to him that | tl Ada rat had concurred 
eae the question was one of ve ry ¢ - | with t i ber for t of Lon- 
pe tance; but, for his own ] e tl { Tie ) it ii t \dministration 
a that whatever advantage ¢ ( t b Sir ( Mun tinued at 
a he one side yr tl otl 5 t] va l ( j 1] 5] t 
ter was in favour of tl pted upo ith ( ce |] been 
Pj the present | on i own pa l D could on help vine 
ee { although he kn ’ pt | t Member | t have read 
strong measures for s he insur- rv a papers which from ti 
rection in the Canadas, he still thoueht it | to had } printed for t] of tl 
Mem: & better to mark by the mod ty ling | H \ieml 1 said it 
some difference between th case of l d p f Sir G. Murra 1 cone 
e, t insurrection by fellow-subjects, and that of | tain lib yo neiple ; but the hon 
Gen- the breaking out of a ith the | Member | nfined his examina- 
0 enemies of the Crown. Th 1. Ba tion to tl 1e! cpr ssions of liberality 
un ronet had adverted to some remarks made ! con lin tl lespatch ind had not 
by the hon. Member fi Kilkenny, | extended his tl y the acts of that 


i and by tl 





es London, and had amused the House by the | spatches w ritten. But what was the 
inferences which h drew from the pane-! fact? The Committee of the House of 
y gvrics of those hon. Members upon the! Commons in the year 1828 recommend d 
declan acts of former Adm trations to which} tot tt m of the | cislature that o1 
revolt JF the right hon. Baronet had himself be- | of the o rrlevances constantly urged by 
ut longed, and, in particular, he had alluded } ( la was the w of « rol over th 
stions to the supposed desire of the hon. Member | revenues wi! inder the Acts of 1774 
ae ~ & for Kilkenny to give rs of those | were to be ] d at the disposal of th 
Sanat Administrations another « Now, he} Lords Commissioners of the Treasury 
would just ask thi ha 
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was much in fit was simply upon a very alle minute of 
hon. Baronet | Lord Aberdeen’s which w; to be found 


ici ! : moe aaN 

1¢@ observations | Hous Ly t the object of that 
minut 1) desernibe what Lord Aber- 

d had d r what | | 1 done by 





had the honour | object was to prove, and it did prove, 
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, = ee i . = ‘> ry pao hon Bar 
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t’s own | brought in Bill 
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ujesty ? Why, | office, but never brought that bill under 


in a most Imper 


1e last year he held 
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had been the anxious desire of thi ver the i 
ment to have proceeded with that Bull, i} there was tl 
they had not abandoned it under a weak | there \ 
and miserable delusion, as had been sup- n | 1K 
posed, for the right hon. Baronet must | Hal 


7 . : 
aware that circumstances Over Which ¢ tin 





Government had no con 
ly impossible for them to go on with | n ry to 
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*1) : , et Mf ; p ae 
illness of his lat wWiayes.y, ind on tne 
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He did not mean to say that he 
down insurrection in every case, or 


would put 


the British Government had miscondueted 


itself he would put down insurrection 
against it. But there was no middle course 
when insurrection raged ; one course was 
to acknowledge its justice, and grant the 
demands of the insurgents; the other 
was to put it down, and vindicate the 
majesty of the law. If it was meant 
to consent to a se} ration, nd leave 
Canada to itself, let it be done; but 


ant that the eeneral law shoul 


— » Jaw must 


with the insurgent 


if it Were m¢ 
be mainti we d, 
— ving 
it was the re ty tf Government to put de 


( 
saeenadba eg if 


that, if 


be vindicated | 
. 
‘A 


{COMMONS} 


| 
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| 


would Sav SO 5 but he tl ugnt ( was 
not a shadow of ground for separation, and 
one ground of objection to her Majesty’s | 
Ministers had be en, that they had rather 
arbitrarily assumed, chal the demands of 
Canada would lead to separation. He never | 


thought so. He hada ‘thought, that by 


woy 
Vi 


acceding 


i 
the mother country would not be endan- 
gered. He was not in favour of the old 


constitutions of the colonies, but he did not 
lonies desir 
separation. 
our 
acknowledged, : 
held cheap the a: 


i 


\ hich 


this subject he 


1 on experience, and he 


ancestors, on 





nd ? 
nts of those thi orists 


euni 
who wished to brand him 
bring about the separation of the « 

when he — th m to have the old 
stitutions of ¢ S not 


protested 


with a desire to 


con- 
QOnd,. an 
advocate for ena cag and he 
against the doctrine which the noble Lord 
and the right hon. Baronet had laid down, 
that colonies were to be with 
reference to the commerce: 

the mother country. Aft 
the United States, he astonished at 
this doctrine. He should not enter into the 
question of the value of the colony, but he 
would say that we could tently 
with a regard to the interests of the colony, 
leave it to itself: it was a duty on our part 
at any cost to bear the consequences of our 


kept merely 


was 


not, consi 


own misgovernment. He should not, how- 
ever, have been willing to put down this 
insurrection, but for the other part of the 


plan of Government—doing ample justice 
to the people of Canada. If the plan of the 
noble Lord had referred merely to Lower 
Canada, he should have been dissatisfied 


with it. He said, that their demand for an 


Elective House of Assembly was a just de- 
He believed, that good government 


mand. 


. 1 “ 
to its deman ids, the supremacy of 


us of 


dom of 
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> and interests of 
er the ex umpie of 


| tion ? We could not legislate effectual] 
| herein such nice matters. What was don 
must be done with the consent ot the Inha- 
bitants in the = colonies “What was t] 
course to be pursued ? You must send ¢ 
a negociator to ascertain their wish 
armed with sufficient power. Fle was 1 
prepared to admit the propriety of suspend- 
yr th wl constitution in Low 
Canada. He hoped, that in any plan 
the noble Lord, he would manage to + 
th people of ¢ nada a see ITItv, if tl! 
just wishes would be complied with. | 
hoped the Bill would 1 immediat 
brought in, and that the appointment 
Lord Durham da would 
«7 ral and th yild - 
speeay, and that uid re} 
soon to a plac ce h wanted, 
In conclusion any a} 
logy for the insurrection in Canada; but 
he hoped the House and the Government 
would recollect, that the surest mode of 
pacification was to show clemency to thi 
who were now to be considered as vai 
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scheme, 
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(American Colonies without a wide 
and the only way of doing it w: 
by altering bly the extent of t] 
local divisions of the 
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means were nee to be 


considera 
colonies. By 
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quished. However much he might lam« 
the carnage and conflagration which | 
taken place, he rejoiced that the insur 


put down, for it 


re was now a fair opportu- 


ns ? 
lity of eding, with decenev and pro- 
pricty, to the just demands of the people. 
A. Dalrymple said, he had read 


and he did not. believe, 


of all the 


1 
that tl! 


archives | Governments of tl 


world could produce such proofs of weak- 
ness. On the Oth o of March Lord Glenelg 
says, that the regiments are to be sent out; 
on the 20th of March he says, they 


not to go. If the troops had been on tli 
spot, the traitors in Canada would hav 
considered well before they began the in- 
surrection, 

Lord J. Russell, in explanation, — said 
that he had been misapprehended by tl 


hon. Member for Liskeard. ‘The hon. 
Member had supposed, that he had nega- 
tived every proposition for councils similal 
to those which had existed in the old 


colonies ; but what he had said was, that 
he agreed with the Report of the Commus- 
that without determining whethe 
Elective Councils might or might not 

expedient, or whether they were applicable 
to the North American cvlonics, the state 
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that 


in Canada was 
ice One 


of society 
it inexpedient to introd 
extent of b 
He would 


1 
there 











to Elective 
that hi 


was the his o jection 


Councils. farther say, 


Friend. and some other hon. M ers 
with him were too apt to look at this ques- 


as one between the Govern 


tion 


e peopl of Le Canada, i y 
ought to bear + mind, that there w a 
creat body of British residents there t 
considered. He agrecd with his | 
Friend in the hoy that ther 
be a satisfactory settlement of tl tlo1 
but he mu it the ne t t 
could not hold a iv setticm ol 1 \tIs- 
factory which did not provide equally for 
the interests of the British as for t ( 
the French inhabitants of the Canadas 

Mr. Leader said, it was not his inten- 


tion to enter into the question under discus- 
sion, and that he rose merely to 
against the Address which the n¢ ble Lord 
had moved, coupled with the speech 
he had made. That speech, he must say, was 
most unjust in its character towards the Ca- 
nadian people and the House of Ass« 
the Lower Province, and taken in connexion 
with the Bill which the noble Lord me: 
to bring in, there could, he thought, be n 
doubt, that there was to be 
of the noble Lord more of « 
of conciliation than ues 
expect at the hands of her 
vernment. If the nobl 

them some intimation of the cot 
tended to pursue they would have been 
prepared to go into the wh 
at all events would have had 
as to the line of conduct which they ough 
toadopt. If they were to o 7 ose the Ad- 
dress by a direct negative it would, he 
knew, be said, that the motion wa 
by a factious vote, and that was an impu- 
tation that he, for 

avoid, At the pr 
sible, that ney a enter into the ques- 
tion l 


in the measures 
oercion 
had a ri 
Majesty's 


less d 
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imculty 
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one, Was anxlous to 


mt hour it was impos- 


as to be able to refute the 
contained in the noble Lor Y's 
[ Laughter. ] He could = assure 
those hon. Members who laughed that th 
speech of the noble Lord did 


SO 
fallacies 


sper ch, 


contain mu 


misrepresentation, both with pic we to the 
Government, the grievances, and the con- 
} , . } . 1? 

duct of the Canadians, and he said this not 


on his own authori 


ty but upon the autho- 
rity of i 


men much better acquaint 4 
the question than he was himself. 

therefore the noble Lord allowed Pio an 
adjournment until to-morrow he should 


consider it necessary, disagreeing as he did 


mbly of 


le 
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measures were to apply. i] } , 
ample which England t « t 
occasion, Of appointing a conve 1) } 
a siew to an an icable adyju { i od 
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hostile parties. An attempt to perpetuate 
il) ist lated 


of 200,000 


the Freuch Canadian people as 


race, consisting as they now did 


souls, must be regarded as __ perfectly 
impossible; whilst he believed that ul 
best service they could render the Frenel] 
Canadians would be to ceive them a pait 
cipation in B tish nghts at titut . 
The influence of party J is at pre 
sent the bane of lasses 
If tl pres ( t 

carried on, hi allied ea ti 
consider what must | lu! : 

Lhe Fi nen ~ rty 

the property of Brit 

f ymntis t | 

Com} mV, WI t \ 

by the French ) 

tuted by an tlleca rity On t 
other hand, Wf the Mn { 

triumph, tt results we for the 
French inhabitants s| i pa i uit, af 
which justice and feel uld equally 


revolt. It was his (Mr. Ward’s) fir 
belief, that if the i 
Crown were once 


Canadas, the inhabitants might be left te 


exercise their own disc 1101 ! uthor- 
ty in the expenditure of their { with 
perfect S¢ riiv to i nav ¢ 
between the « ny i mother ¢ } 
try. He « lei { s th 

without saving a fet ( { 
of the Legislative Counc whi cts tl 
nobli Le id t } ( 
justify. tle co ed t \ 
vh lly pine mpat \ | ! net 
s00d verhnmel mt u i:sO 
direct inroad upon the oid system { col 


mint P aaae 3 | } ae F 
nial eovernment woich had always bee! 


pursue d by this country with re Spe ct to the 
old colonies of Am« rica (now th [ ite 


} } ! Ve 
banal, 


States) fi | upwards of rcenturv an 


As an hon. Friend of his had 
night, these councils possessed all the most 


lious features of an 


said last 


INVIE ivistocracy, and 


them only —it was asort of spurious House | 


of Lords, creating bickerings, 


and party feelings, resulting in a distine- 


tion of interests between Enelish or ¢ 
! 
vernmenut interests and colonial interests. 
Almost “o] which Rocland no: 
Imost every Colony WhICh HUNG aANnGa how 


d orig nally 
ice of 


POssesse a in Ni rth Ym rca hy 
been conqui red, and it was th 
the British Gov 
in their internal concerns by the appoint 
oped, 

1 


prac 


ronment not to interfere 


ment of Legislative Councils. He 
therefore, that when the new council which 


the new FOVEeVnore-ve neral was to convene 


and ( Warre ls, 


to the « 
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came to discuss the affairs of Canada and 
to frame their report, the latter would not 


e found to recomme 


nd the permanency 


of the Legislative Couneil, and that this 
nntrs ) ziderive that port, uld 
\ a 2 " 
{ eng dispensed th for tne 
fut Li Islt | | rved wal to 
" f | cont ( the sc f 
rM sty's<« verum 
in tl Nobleman to 
} ] ! 
on id been ce 
na i ou i Ss lt } 
a d no ¢ lt 
} 
( Y i 
" 
‘ . ' 
f 
‘ } 1 
{ ! { i it ne 
? 
CO SI } I »> the consider- 
il i W rhts and mea 
ires | ( | W sh 1 yl ) ip- 
| , | -_ 
D wm Hed ub) ct might ) uided Dy 
\ mimen tion of the M stel rT the 
tin whe ) th Sf y) it ad 
ios n the dispu 3 t en Grreat 
i 
13 ha onl Noss-ssion vhie 
CO t t} | ra} States and 
, 
Ss } il I | feeling, 
] ( ‘oO yor 
tn f sf for e Cana- 
lid ! oug t discuss the 
ter with t createst possible coolness 
What he wist 
' 
iS hook t') OSitive state ot the 


\ l t | sel . I | not I trosp ct 
i 
yl t rad Deen No one denied 
hat I ces d exis to which a 
! 1 ] } 
remedy snouid ( ipplied ; but he did not 
that any good could result in discus- 
sions Ike t present, in going back to 


Canvass What amount of blame or praise 


was due to one party or the other in events 


which had already taken place. With 
rezard to the insurzents themselves, he 
felt glad in believing that the insurrection 
was, he might s iy, put down, He must 
say, that if t insurrection was to. br 
ppresseg, It rht to be extinguished at 
uliest possible period. If blood were 
to be spilled, the sooner such scenes of 
strife and exasperation Cease 1 the more 
ry > rn 


all the 


ittendant upona state of insurrection. 


be to put an end to 


He must be pe rmitted to say, with regaid 
ourse taken by Government in put- 


| that he did 


tine down thi 
E 2 


imsurrection 
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not—without meaning to use any irritating 
language—agree in the unqualified praise 
bestowed on the officers engaged in this 
unfortunate conflict. 


give every praise to their gallantry which 


the Government or people of this country | 


but he could 


wer 


micht be willing to aceord 
not help seeing that there some clr- 
cumstances concerning which 
duct was not such as ought to be lauded. 
He understood that houses and barns had 


their con 


been burned during theattacks which were 
made by the military. 
too, that a rule was laid down in the dis- 
patches, which directed that wuere the pro- 
ceedings which should be taken, by which 
it was declared that all the 
which the troops should be fired at should 
be destroyed, not at the moment of at- 
tack, but ‘ata subsequent period when the 
should be in i 
houses from which the opposition had 
proceeded. He did know for what 
outrages this was considered a_ proper 
mode of retaliation; but he could not 
forget that in the former rebellion of the 
North American continent numbers were 
driven into a state of exasperation and 
open insurrection from the adoption of 
such practices. Without wishing to pour 
oil on the flames, he could not help 
stating, that the conduct of the officers 
employed in suppressing this insurrection, 
acting very likely from mistaken motives, 
and from a belief that by such acts they 
best promoted the public service, was 
rather general and unmeasured. 


houses from 


troops possession of t 


not 


too 


Heshould have been better pleased to see 


such acts condemned in the dispatches. 
He should be the last man to attempt to 
justify a recourse to arms on the part of 
the colonies; but let them look at the 
position in which persons were 
placed, and the grievances of which they 
complained, and he was sure they would 
agree in the opinion that the Government 
was bound to make every allowance, and 
to render the amnesty as wide and exten- 
sive as possible. The people in that coun- 
trv had many erievances to complain of, 
one of wh'ech—the constitution of the Le- 
gislative Council—had been touched on 
by his Friend (Mr. Ward), and 
there many matters brought as 
charges against the Government. He 
did mean to justify the language 
which the Canadians had held on all oeca- 
sions, and yet he thoueht that much in- 
extended to them 


ihose 


hon. 
were 


not 


dulzence ought to be 
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He was willing to | 


He understood, 
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| for the irritation which they exhibited on 
lsome subjects. There 
| the allee which 
spect to the Land Company. Tle was not 
| | ch micht 
the intro- 


vere, 


for example, 
rations they made with re- 
| disposed to deny the benefit wh 
be conferred on the colony by 


duction of foreign must 


capital, but he 
1 } } } . 1° ce ’ 
nevertheless say,that the feeling of jealousy 
very natural 
at ce rporatio i 


| which was entertained, was 
when the people saw a gry 
of this kind put in | Ossession Of such ex 
tensive powers, particularly wit! 
to the purchase of land. 
they looked to the manner ia 
mother country acted with regard to cor- 


» re@ara 


Now, really, MT 
which th 
perations having extensive possessions in 
land, the complaints of the Canadians on 
head were not to be 
Was there a single Act by which a body 
was incorporated in which their power ot 


wondered at. 


this 


possessing land was not limited by th 
terms of the statute? Did not the charter 
h a grant was made, state 
the exact amount of land which the cor- 
p ration was entitled to hold ? 
& proposition was made in that House that 
the landed property of the Crown should 
be sold, would they approve of erecting a 
corporation to purchase and hold all the 
Crown land, and transferring the great 
capital of the Crown property. to such a 
corporation? Would they not take care 
that if the Crown property were to be sold, 
it should be done in such a manner as that 
the corporations should be allowed to pur- 
chase only to the amount of their existing 
charters, and that the property should be 
divided amongst the great mass of the pur- 
chasers? Hedid not mean to say that th 
situation of the mother country and tl 
colony was the same, but he only stated 


by which suc 


Suppos 


this as some excuse for the party whos 
> and hi 
the mother country 


conduct they were discussing 
urged the ys alousy of 
with regard to grants of land to cor- 
justification of the 
course pursued by those who were op- 
posed to the Land Company in America, 
holding land to an extraordinary extent 
It should be recollected, that this Land 


porations as some 


certain lands, of which a sale had been 
made in the first instance, and, having 
improved them, continued to exercise th 
rights of property over them ; but having 
disposed of certain portions of this terri- 
tory, and other new Jands being brought 
to the hammer since their charter was 
granted, this company entered the lists 





Company not only became possessed of 
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as competitors for the purchase of them. 
It appeared, then, that 


boundary to the domain over which this 


there was no 


company might exercise its influence, and 
no chance of its properiy being limited 
within any given period of tim In this 


l 


contest there was not only the insurgent 
party to be considered, but that of the 
Gentlemen who, in the year 182 


among the foremost to petition that House 


for the removal of grievances, but 
not taken a part with Mr. Papineau, and 
the more ardent Reformers. Now, as 
there was a liberal party which remained 
attached to the Crown, 
in the insurrection, the honour and feel- 
ings of that portion of the 
tants ought above all things to be con- 
sulted. And ifthere was anything in the 


’ , 1 ‘ 
course about to be tak: n, Of whl h he was 


and took no share 


’ | is 
MWnavl- 


subtful, it was whether th 


espe cially ( 


Government ought entirely to suspend the 


constitution of 179!, and thus t a slur 
on that party whose cordial support the 
had received. In the year 1828 they were 


peutioners for the 
and they e 
period to the individuals who now took a 


1 
nttnued attached untila 


more violent course, because their forme 
. Sh ] } rf . 
peaceful proceedings had failed of success. 
If it were now proposed to suspend alto 
| 
1 1 


gether the constitution, he 

House whether 

from the British Government 
| 


put it to the 
they would not estrane 
that 
rate but liberal party, of which he believed 
that great numb 


n ] 
moae- 


" : } 
rs existed 


in Canada at 


the present moment. He begged to 
remind the House that in determining this 
question, it ought not to look at Canada 
R ° } al os . } 
precisely in the wght of am Wy 
They were to recollect that 1e ich 


this country eained over L 
was acquired by the treaty of 
that they grauted to tne 
munities which any individuals or corpo- 
ration were at 
colony. He did not | 
among them any of the privileges and im- 
munities granted by acts of the Legisla- 


Lower Canada all the privileges and im- | re: 


] 


ture at a later period; but the speech of 


the noble Lord dwelt on various condi- 


tions and statements with respect to the 


independence of Lower Canada, growing 
out of race and religion. He did not 
intend to assert that it was the intention 
of Government to invade the privileges 


guaranteed by the capitulation of 1763, | 


and he only referred to the event for the 


, , 
Who had i 


that time entitled to in the | 


mean to include | 
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urpose of enforcing on the Government 
of keeping faith with the 


P 
the necessity 
F H takir r 


lans, and of care 
that. of their privileges wid immunities 
were overturned by any constitution which 
was granted them. He could not help 


{ k it injustice was done to the 
p pulat party by the stress which was 
laid on the supposed demand of the Ca- 
nadian jor the perpetuation of feudal 
rights. Why, if he could depend on anvy- 


i thine relating to the popular party in Ca- 
that the French 
Canadians were most anxious to commute 


nada, he felt persuaded 


i their seigneurial rights —to the full as 
anxious as the British party was—pro- 
vided they could do so on such terms as 


would be lvantageous to the whole 
\ H it. the efor , LO be due to 
them f { that the Vv had been amor or 
the foremost to make such a proposition, 
[le believed they were even prepared to 
introduc a Bill into the House of As- 
bly 1 the commutation of these 
seloneurial rights, if any encouragement 
had been oive to sucha prope sal by the 
| slat ( neil which then existed, 
Tie course wl ch he advised his hon. 
Friends to take, in ec sequence ol the 
leclarations he Government in favour 
of an a stv, and in order that they 
might observe not only calmness and mo- 
a ition, but the utmost appearance Of a 


calm and deliberate spirit in receiving the 


propositions Of her Maye sty’s Government 
avainst the Bill, but to 


} 


allow it to be introduced and read a 


1 
was, not to divide 


then, after its provisions 


I 

had | ( $ 1 have it read a second 
ne on KI iy next. He had tisen on 

t presen sion not for the purpose 
tin h views on this subsect, 

tt to cor t some miusrepre senfati ns 
which he tl uch had been made with 
sp t to ti ntiments which he CX- 
pressed when the first of these discussions 
on the affairs of Canada had taken place. 


’ ? | 
Che advice which he then gave, and which 
vive to her Ma- 
| jesty’s Government on the subject of colo- 


"as now pl pared to 


nial affairs in North America, supposing 
that the revolt was so extensive that there 
were no hopes of putting it down without 
a disastrous and exterminating war (which 
he was happy to say was not the case), 
amounted to this, that they ought to 
colony. He 


into the discussion of the 


| 


emancipate tre should not 
fully 


now go 


| reasons which induced him to give that 
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advice, because he had particularly ad- 
verted to them in the last discussion which 
had taken place, and because he was pre 
pared to resume them fully on Monday. 
But admitting—which he was happy to 
think was most probably the case—that 
this revolt was not wide spread, and that 
her Majesty’s Government, with th aia 


of the troops and of the well-dis; doin 
the colonies, would succecd tu putting 
the insurrection down, and thus giv 

breathing time to consider what measures 
it would be most expedient to take under 


the circumstances, thi 
was still ready to 
the colony. li 

mean to justify the conduct imputed by 
the right hon. Member for Tamworth to 


the advocates of such an opinion. — it was 


} 
advice which he 
five Was lu emalit ipate 


saying this he did not 


not because he found insurrection there, 
as it might break out in the Isle of Wight 
or in any part of Ireland, that ke | 
that reason ready to say, ‘| 


was for 
erate your- 
selves, and from the mothe 
country,” 
It to be expedient and usetul both to the 
mother country and the colony, not ona 
short-sighted money view of the question. 
but on tl 


separate 


No: it was because he 


vroacest, Most hatlonal, are 


imperial consideration of it, that he was 
ready to sanction the adoption of that 
course, Oue of the evils result ng fron 
the course which had been taken was, 
that such a fecling of disaffection had 


arisen towards the mothe countey as tuust 
drive the Canadians mto revolt, and im 
duce the nto be come a part ana | OVInce 
} 
i 


of the United States; or, if they dtd 


join the United states, such a feeling of 


interest would be excited in favour of the 
colonists that a party in the United States 
would be prepared to support them in 


their @surrection. such a feeling Of Cis- 
affection would unite the Canadians much 


more strongzly to the United States than 
any course iken by the colonists alone 
ouid etiect, H Mist iV, Lhiat from the 
odserval swhich been made at both 
hes t er l to lu {¢ 
tl lal » a ONY « 1e to 
{ writ ¢ 1d ha O } tii evil ¢ 
; : : 
consequence of our ¢ niai system n t 
he to have such a colony emancipated. 
rm 
The noble Lord (Lord John Russell) 


seemed to doubt as to whether that time 


had arrived in the preseut instance. If 


the noble Lord were to look to the history 
of the United States—if he were to con- 
template the feelings of affection which 


{COMMONS} A ffir 








; of Canada. LOR 
to the year 1763—if he 


rt which thie 
from that 


were to consider thi 


Supp 
ri 


( uined 


trench 


peopie in the war against. the 

ii lians,and ol erved | short a tim 
elay d between the manit { 1 of such 
YOOU i { wi Com ll if ol 
i} ich) ti tL with tik 
war of 177 ob Lord mi 
( Ns | \ Y necessary i \ ti 
t b Lo Cl l | thre Cillaul¢ { l 
ol t. \ nm oth i } “ 
urgent that thev could | no lowuger VM 
sisted, Dut that is a wise statesin i hie 


itch the progress of the colonte 


towards Independence, iid, foreseeme 
| +} 2 i ' 73 ' 
that the period ol emancipation couid uo 
! » ' 

he far remote, take such measures as must 


reuder it likely that, when that event did 
with th 


oceur, it would be attended 


smallest q! mntily Of evil, uc the Treatest 
rood to the wother country. Llowevei 
GISpOs d he was to adimure the form of 


the wisdom of the United 


State the m say. that if there was 
invthin of w VerVv Sia 1h thre vorid 
( to b reb \ it Was t 5 Lihat 
CO try, t| its fol o} OY nmenut 
ere . ( ce li 
cracy, shoul Vise j \ lulas ft tore 
1 { | i sion ba int 
) it | Lo | { I 
thes tT tl sht th 
Whral ¢ t to « stitute ( ideration 
ol cvery stat im Was that s ne that 
emancipation iS aS butural an if in 
vy ol col sas death to an 
individual—the aim of the Government 


; oy ay ; | ' : 
should be directed to making the separa- 


r that all these colo- 
New Brunswick and Nova 


tion in such amant 


HiesS, COmMpristheye 
i 


Scotia, should not fall separately into the 
possession of their great neighbour, but 
should constituted as ne n and free 
States, to ct Sa coul pots to waat 
might be considered the tendency of the 
Uni states to née n overgrowl 
p \ re it to np { whol Oi 
t| lo ‘ ,AW i. Heh ved, 

en, th Wou be taken by the 

verniment wi rht | to a friendly 
i 1 Atal H ( pata 1 al very Gistant 
period, and tha unite all thes colonies 


mito ano wd p ndent confederation, col- 
lected together for the purpose of ba- 


1 


lang ing the enormous power of the North 


American states. It appeared to him 
that the ground on which the irresponst- 


bility of tbe council was resisted was 
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euage of this descripti 


{ 
no effect whatever in this country. 
the * the militia 


r Can ida if was impossivie 


In 


reference to nduct of 
office: 3 1n Lowe 


for the Government to have acted oiher- 


wise than th y had dot Phe mcers 
had attended the meetings w h had 
followed their dismissal by 1 overno! 
and where they had been elected, in 
defiance of th civil aut it DY Lie 
people. It was after the dismissal of 


those 


f 


officers, anc 
had taken place, that 
broken out. When the 
attempted to S@!Z 


f 4] 
some Of Lhe 


4 : 4] ai . «] 5 
instigators of the insurrection, they met 
, \ -y 44 | 
with the nost i niaavie I istal then 
: » } } 
prisonet were | yy rescued i it 

! 1 41 | : 1 
Was only when tl ( it wel Ss thus 
ee eee eh Ape ame ; Sale 
cdehed that the miittary was a 1 x 
It was said that the Gover { i | 
mMpro} rly hhh 1 1} ! } 
i i 


the Canadas at the tin the 1 


MONS 3 


yn would produce {of that Committee, 


broke out; but he thought such an opinion 


was not well founded, and | \ 
that the issue had proved the w m of 
the policy whic! hac 1 Nn pursuca bs the 
Government. In none ol desnp 
either from Lord Gosford o1 Sir John 
Colborn » Wa 1 ¢ ‘ ( } Ci ' 
deficiency of military force, and Sir Jcehn 
Colb rhe distinetly tated that | | 
made such dispos f 

his command, as to \ him im 10 GO yt 
as to the result of th { \ 
furth r sal i. {| if i! oo l ment had 
resisted the just wishes of the Canadian 
pe ypie, | if every ¢ it ha | n made to 
red: it OTie~vVahces H whi i they com- 
plain d, and every attempt at concil 
had been refused, and the Assembly woul 
Jisten t no t ( ‘ i iif t of 
the d putes which had it at 
Dp red to him that tiie r itl li } wl O 
i 

were the leaders of the popular party in 
Lower Canada did tkn at what point 
to si p li their « pposition to the ¢ \ } 
ment, and their conduct proved, in his 
opinion, that the redress of real ¢ Waker 
was not the ebiect they had in view, and 
that their aim was, in fact, the total se- 


colony from the mother 


been a 


steady disposition onthe part of every Go- | 


the 
nd the people 


vernment to improve the condition of 
peopl of Lower Canada; 
it colony had expressed their appro- 


bation of, and confidence in, the labours 


uent of the 


‘ 


out the re 
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and their confidence 


} 


also that the Government would fully carry 


i] 4 > 
ommendations contained m the 


report. When such was the feeling in 


he wished to kne 


what had taken place since that period t 
y t neasures Which had been 
wopted by the popular leaders. He firmly 


} ¢ . . 
b i tans i that redress of erievances Was 


yersons had in view, 


1e disposition to con- 


ciliation on tl part of the Government, 
nd t € moi the redress ol vTrievances 
was eftected, the louder would be the 
a np! ‘ints of thre leaders of the popul il 
party in Canada. But he did not belies 
that the people of Canada, as a_ body 


’ 


7 < J ' . { } . 
were favourable to the views ol a apl- 
¢ 4 ] | i 
n 1, notwl { Woe what had been sala 
to tine ntrary at al ent meeting, Th 
. ’ " ’ ' | 
Vi { i Ol | Assembly were 
not ¢ rat ! ) ron val olf grievance 
it evidently were directed to separation, 
: i 
} ' P ] 1 { 
ind { i | enaen’ { the Thy 
thei | ! iaded th 
| , 
th 1\ the Dp I Ga i had n 
i 
| ere ae Gere : 
i 1 that they were, ¢ 
1 } ‘ " 
i ( i \ iy { head to th 
country t real ( with tl 
1 Do ulal } H Was 3 
| pub H \ iS, 10 hl 
t 2 ! 
n th f 1 of Brit 
i 
! 
er its, | ne @ V treneth ¢ 
) 1 } re ean 
t Brit sil pa \ i was th true cau 
; 1 1 : 
Complaint, toh ypiInton, and it Wa 
{ i : 
yt } chil Wa ure the body of the 
, , f 
| } \ ia st } a it had be 
i ' 
1 | } , ney 1 ] 
argued that time for separation baad 
] 1 ¢] | Das ; | 
urived, and th { Gsovernment ougi 
' - ) 1 ® 1 
tot steps ior ai iving the connexk 
whien sted | the countries ] 
1 
t! I Ci a ) tlon had 
, ] ] ; } | 
l i \ I, -Ol if ul vl 1 with 
\ } TP ¢ | 
th lember for | Lap rt that 1@ QU] 
r 4] | 
i | Crove iit to b to ef 
that paratl ] uch a wayvas to cul 
i 
‘ } ] a ] 
r this ¢ intryv all the advan $ 1p 4 
, 4 : 1} 2 1 
rived n a triendgiy tntercourse witl 
he new of Canada. bButil 


at 

he fact that almost thi 
then in 
they mus conclude that he time for sepa- 
they must conclude that the time for se pa 
ration had not yet arrived. The Canadas 


F ? . : . 
of British connexion, his opinion 


| were not yet able to maintain themselves, 


and if they were separated from this 
country, the only effect of such 
would be to throw them into the hands ot 


a ste} 


le of the British settlers were in favour 
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‘our 
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ste} 
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some other power, and thus lose all the 


advantages which we at present derived 


from the connexion existing between the 
mother country andthe colony. ‘The hon. 
Member for Bri Ip rt had ¢ xpress da hoy 


North America 
e f ] } 
formed into one federal union; 


ed that Nova 


colon es Ii 


that all our 


} | 
would ve 


and he sincerely wis Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Canada id | 
formed into one union, but he wished also 
to maintain the counexion betwixt tl 


colonies and the mother country, a 
connexion was productive ol 
neficial results both to the colonists and to 
Britain. 

Mr. Gillon was anxious to say a few 


words on the sub 


troduced by the noble Lord Jast evening 
He did not often troub! t! House, noi 
would he detain them |  t! 

rle should enc at il O { - 
mendation of the | Mem} I 

port and speak on t ! ter withot 
slivhtest mixture otf i r 

and should not be led rb ny 
-10us obse rvations of th | n. \] hi roi 


Yorkshire to d part trom that | , Phe 
reason that the hon. Member had ined 
why the ( nad US should 
was the most extraordinary he had eve 
heard put forward amongst rat | 

That hon. Member said, that 1 Cana- 


dians ought to be contented under then 
erievances because the state of thine t 
home was no better. th wa rich 


culous assertion, 


that bad Government at home justitied an 
equally bad svstem abroad. Neither could 
he joinin the hon. Member’s culogium on 


our colonial system. That hon. Member 
stated, that the Canadian rievances I 


1828 had all been redr 1: this was 
news to him, and he belicved to most 
Members of that House. The grievance 
had been acknowledged, but the redre 
had not been granted. The Canadians 
had gone on petitioning the House in the 


I 
most patient manner, and i their de- 
mands had increased with the icted 


denial of justice it was only the I 


prot 
‘ 
lilmate 


consequence of the conduct of Govern- 
ment and of that House. No one could 
regret more than be did the unfortunat 
events which had just taken place. He 
regretted as deeply the line of conduct 
which had been adopted by some indivi- 
duals. He did not think that ne 
even ageression, justified men in engaging 
in civil war, 


! 
vlect, or 


No one deprecated civil war 


}intention into effect 5 


brespect which his conduct 
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} } ? aoe ? : 
more than he did; but if such took place 


—if the authority of Government were 
insulted integrity of the empire 
\ prt i ypardy—it was owing to the 
resoiuty 1 nad been passed last 
SN 3 { ( i ¢ { I nues 
was gl 1 t Hous ( \s 

| \ na in iii Dy tl Act 

183 | { ley were empowered 
{ st t S Wi th YriCVvallCcs 
of which 1 remained un- 
Coif English House of Com- 
u le sami ivilege, would 

Minist forward to propos the 


) 
it ies} thie y would | resorted 
> 1 ] 
A rE ( s i eland was 
) { Oo’ iC anada Was SUD- 
i 


i i \ =n EL 
t sur- 

| i r tl 
( | Cl i by fae- 
{ 3, wt l Wority 
( { 1 long series 
\ t iT ~ d S 

\ i taxen } ( 
| { O \s well m oht 
t 1 ( : 1 yet af 
t | | \i er | Dul | it 
\ 1s | 5 »-1n) OW ( ld 
' \ that tl power whi hy 
i | nen i results 
W | ire O'¢ - 
n \ d,u he grievances 
( the ¢ Int \ ré Ss 1. would ex- 
( It 1 | 1 said 

t ( lians were 
: vi ; the necessity of 
o( [ th ( stitu- 
} if l ¢ | Dt l iS b ut to | 
) il ( H | he \ rds 
iequ 33 iration of that 
oble nan ! \ sure it Was as fully 
h l by ¢ cou y His nan was a 
rallyine | it for freedom, and no wiser 
selection could have been made to adjust 
the jarring councils of the colony; but 


that, whilst he 


reality he carried with him 
measures to suspend the constitution, and 
\ssembly. He 
would not | ible to earry his benicnant 
and, instead of the 
would be cal- 
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‘ here? Wasthere nothu 
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Inust ceed { 
forsoot th 
the Col V 
1, pensive ana unta 
all hold! It h 
endured pr ct al ¢ 
heavily upon the « 
’ ne he entel 
present moment, | 
of clamation on th S| BE. 
t the assertion su ta \ 
i Stance. W h it 1 th \ i t | $ 
| complained of, in unison w the 1 
of Canada? Did they 
of person or propert \\ 
i looked for such as 
! any practical dq ( \ 
specul itive ma 
We do not lik 
Stitution, so we w vat ( 
ourown,” ‘J 7 C= 
rr tical one, it was a 
the Canadian rebels 
ranted in supporting by a 
% Ministers, however, migh 
selves for this state of 
1S ever, because of th 
a passed last year— 
hess which they had exhibit r 
d casion—but because of the encou ln Lin th ' 
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Either the life of the Queen was threatened | 


at the late meeting of the Crown and 
Anchor, there were infamous 
presentations made in the newspapers. If 
the gallant Gentleman uttered what was 
reported for him, and that the Law Officers 
did not take the 


or 


matter up, they were aid- 
ing and abetting high treason. fe cared 
not for the cousequences of his assertion, 


In the presence of Go d—in the pres 
of that House, such was his conscientious 
conviction; and if the gall 
had sed the rds, the ietors of 
1ad not used the words, the proprietors oO} 


nce 


the newspapers ought to be brought to 
trial for high treason. 
Mr. Dillon Browne would not follow 


the histrionie s 
nor would 


peech of the hon. Member, 


] } ’ 4s 3 
he argue the judiciousness of 


sending either the hon. Member for Kil- 
kenny or Colonel Thompson to the Tower 
| ? 


ould he tustitute a comparison be- 
tween the hon. Member for Dublin and 
Mr. Paping ht, indeed, that 


milleed, 
there was a 


nor W 


au--he tho 1c 





ne 1e 

them, one advocating a physical and t! 
other a moral avitation—but he w 1 try 
to adhere to the subject matter of debate. 
He rose with reluctanee to address the 
House, and shou ld 0 h ive d I ro nly 
earinge, as the Trish Members had taken 
fearing, the | | | tal 
little part in the debates regarding Canada, 
that it might be supposed they were 
apathetic respecting the interests of that 
colony, and did not sympathise in the 

, t 


le. The 


; being 


sufferings of simple cir- 
cumstance of hi an Irishman was a 
sufficient excuse for addressing them, for, 
on account of a sad association in misfor- 
tune, Ireland and Canada had been placed 
ia a companionship. Similar, if not iden- 


ifs peo} 


tical, grievances harassed and 
them together. They knelt together before 
the same bar of British justice ; they h¢ id 


together with contume ly 
and now, when they appeared 


been dismissed 
and insult; 


int Gentleman 


Canada 


| were 


humbled } 
;} were 


again to seek their just rights, though 

not in the same companionship of 

humility, though not in the same atti- | 
at 


tude of prayer—Ireland in that of sup- 
plication, Canada in armour—it must be 
excusable in even the humblest repre- 
sentative of the Irish people to express 
his sentiments in a debate which so 
deeply involved the fortunes of those who 
were fellow-sufferers with his countrymen, 
and to take an interest in the struggle, in 
which their rulers might be taught a lesson 
which wisdom learned from experience 


| because the resolutions of 
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He hoped the hon. Member for Dublin 
would denounce the resolutions as con- 
trary the great principle of civil and 
religious liberty which he had ever 

cated, and that the Member for Tip- 
perary would prove, this 


to 
adyvo- 
hon, 

upon orcasion. 


that his estimate of 


justice was not mea 
sured by local prejudices party anti 
pathies, and that be did not wish that it 
should be limited to the boundaries ot 
Ireland alone. The case of the two coun- 
trices was nearly identical: in both there 
was a ‘ monopolising miserable minority,’ 
and in both a powerful party in that 


House ready to pander to their wishes, 
position, for 
only to contend with 


eine 


was in the worst 
Ireland had 
Gentlemen 
sed to it the 
he un 


while 
ue ida 


verful force 


hon, opposite, ( 


po' 


atural allianee of hy 





Whigs \ } 

eform, He alwavs reo 
1 

between Whigs and 

- 


listrust, for 


d chan 
irded 
with 
apprehended 
the wishes of the 
people, if not’some violent encroachment 
( Whigs were will- 
peopl remain as they 
always provided that it 
did not prejudice the aristocracy. ‘They 
would permit them to advance a 
little, provided always they gave the 
tocracy an opportunity to overtake them. 
But the moment the people endeavoured 
to maintain a position from which they 
could not be dislodged, the moment they 
to raise betw: themselves and 
the aristocracy a barrier which the latter 
not overleap, that moment the 
Tories, and the peopl 
the common enemy. He considered 
the conduct of her Majesty’s Government 
with respect to Canada unwise, un- 
tional, timid withal. It was 
use contrary to the opinions 
oreat statesmen: it endeavoured to 
govern a colony on the principle of coer- 
It was obviously unconstitutional, 
the noble Lord 
invaded the constitution of 17913 and it 
was timid, because, while it had popularity 


»avowe Iplons I 


an ubhlon 
Tori 3 much 


then he some 


¢ 


ynower{ | resistanee to 
on public liberty. The 
ing tO 


, but it was 


even 
aris- 


wished 


could 


Whigs beeame 


was 
constitu and 
unwise, beca 


of all 


cion. 


| for its immediate object and oppression 


| pose 

i 
| other. 
| consider 


might induce them to apply to his country. | 


for its end, it had not the firmness of pur- 
to pursue the one enforce the 
What the people of England must 

in this war, for war it would bi 
if the sense of wrong continued, however 
the present efforts might be crushed, was 


or 


t—_ 
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this: first, if it were a 


being just, if it were likely to be attended 
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just 


War 5 next, it | 
| 


with suCCEeSS 5 and lastly, if successful, if 
at were kely to confer on England a | 
benefit commensurate with the blood and | 
treasure it would cost? To ascertain if it 


} } 
were a just war, they must debne what 
. 1 1 t 1 
principl s should direct the mothe 


try in her eu wdianship of t! e colonies, for 
that was the proper term to express the 


relationship between them. For his pai 
he thought they should extend to t 

| OE as ee ee ee .: | 
colony that liberal POortcy wilch would 


untain 


or : ' ; 
its independence, and we should govern 


SOOn @8S poss 


enable it as 


iS P | 11 ’ 
it with that prace which would mdi it, 
when free, to seek a friendly intercom 
with the parent state. When they did 


parate they must in the 
course of time, to rept it the 
the noble Lord, the Member for 


Lancashire—!et it not be by a sudden 


separate —for 
i 


convulsion, dangerous and degrading to | 
either the one or the other, 
by mutual arrangement, which w 
mote the interest and honour of both. 
From that principle they had obviously 

deviated ; but lest the opinion that they | 
should nurse a colony merely for inde- 
pendence should be too extreme, let them 
take the opinions of eminent statesmen, 
and reflect how they would have acted 
towards Canada. Sir James Mackintosh 
had stated “that a colony should have 

permission to conduct the whole of its 
internal affairs, compelling them to pay | 
all the reasonable expenses of their go- 
vernment, and giving them at 
time a perfect control over the expenditure 
of the money ;” and he further said, that 


the san 


“in the government of the colonies nothing 


is lost in vielding to the wishes of the 


people when expressed by their represent- 
atives.” Mr. Fox said, ** With regard to 
forel 
the power of the 


mn colonies, he was of opinion, that 


Crown ought to be 


it was impossible to foresee what 


would be the state of a distant colony at 
a distant time. But in 


low; 
them a 
constitution, it was our duty as well as 
our interest to give them as much liberty 
render them happy, | 
flourishing, and as little dependent as 
possible ; thought the more 
despotic the constitution we gave a colony, 
the more we made it the interest of that 
colony to get rid of our constitution; and 
it was evident the American states had | 
revolted, because did not 


viving 


as we could—-to 


indeed, he 


they consider | 


!recommendation of the people 


the papers before them: the Members 


ther ice he said, appivin himself 
1m l { Canad that ‘*h con- 
ely it Vn ibs i ith J i ais= 
y with vanta is to enable 
it ¥¢ ell N ould ask, 
did not resolutions of t noble Lord 
invade th ciples of « nial legisla- 
on ‘ Pat I nm ext ( i to Canada a 
( iD i t| 3 nai 1 to 
th B -) pe we oe * it i Vlaiesty’s 


the Canadian chest, do what thev dared 
bot ¢ n i ind ¢ Bul th matter 
li Nn SUD} Xx LIV ( ild last 
year ul 1 it f, what would have 
been the ce sucnce ? They would have 
had a Tory Ad ration; the King was, 
avowe Ly i \ id h uld } LV 
call he ‘| : 3 councils; but thev 
were D Sui ntiv sinterest d to ovey 
tne call, { pe ple v ld not pay them 
Had present roment, 1p refusing 
to grant t peo} in elective Legisla- 
tive Council, acted in accordance with the 
Opinions Sir J. Mackintosh and those 


tot 


other sta told them to receive 

the 
They 
deviated from those opinions, and proved 


that no good arose from doing so. Their 


smen who 


their principl s of rovernment from 


only argument Was an obstinate adhesion 


to the constitution, not because it was a 
cood, but because it was the old constitu- 
tion. ‘The noble Lord opposite had said, 
‘¢ How ill the Leoislative Council had dis- 
chat d ihice t Vmigcht ude from 


of the ( l . On CVeF' occasion, had 
en l t sel on the side ot 
Gor nn { Calpbst t! W shes Ot tl 

yp v stood in impotent 
( } b 1 tl Gov iment and t| e 

+t | 

people— y her repelled the people 
on the one hand, nor t Government on 
} } " ) } | . ] } 

the other. But while they enabled the 


one to keep up a war against the other, 
he means of a continued svs- 


This 


they were th 
and contention. 

worst of all the 
en place in the administra- 
That 


tem of jarring 
council was the evils 
which had tak 


tion here for the last fifteen years. 


was the opinion of the noble Lord who 
now so warmly advocated the continuance 


of that council, and the usurpations of the 
y benefit that could 


m oppression, was the moral 


I 
executive. The only | t 
be derived fi 
1 which it brought to posterity ; 


eventually attend the 


lostruc¢ ti 


for. as suee must 


. 
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rignet ict oO} I wl | ent and dl etion great con in 
the tr n} r} t Hel uta} ndence ight placed He thought : 
bri h | t t it tive | | Veve { Ol | Dr } would rO ( U 
! f { i | t l ad} t rf were sent 
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from t} ion, 3 his ce | { , conside nd 
( 
spe ch- 1 Sper mon 5 u iS wou ; 
spect S { I ! l eir att trot h Vi } 
chiet It was a creat | Lu 3 to put hims lf { 
sibility ! Gor ( | \ ) d to | present { 
into a It \ ( \ ’ il of the M 
eet int | ’ n r Mayo on the only poit 
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Cana He would ti community terest or feelit pro| 
ther | ( | le of Treland 1 tl 
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tion on D C¢ y | Islature oF 
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tion, if p | end ition had the t of locating 3 
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tion at the appointment of the Earl of 


Durham to the mission on which he was 
shortly to proceed. He felt persuaded 
that if any man could settle the unfortu- 
nate differences that now existed between 
the provinces of Canada and the mother 
country, that noble Lord, fr und 
judgment and ¢ ucceed 
in that 
concurred in the Ministerial 
The question would no doubt have 
sumed a totally diff 
whole of the North Ameiican 
had been, like the ore 
Canada, desirous of a piration; but 
when he found that New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Upper Canada were ell 
anxious to retain theire 
country, 
him to oppose 
American provinces from 
allegiance to the British 
Sir Hussey Vivian, in answ 
legation that the Bi 
the houses of the Canadians, t 
with their inmates, beg that there 
was no statement ofany such circumstance 
having taken place, throughout the whole 
of the papers which had been laid before 
Parliament. It was tru 
stroyed by fire by the soldiers; but up to 
the present moment it did not appear that 
a single individual was in the barn at the 
time. When this questi n was discussed 
on a former occasion, he was sorry to heat 
it held forth as an argums we? for giving up 
the Canadian colonies, that, 
the British soldiers would be 


1) his al 
reat talents, would s 


¢ 


most desirable object. He fully 


proposition, 
rent shape, iu tne 


at m Ority Ol Lowe? 


ynnection with thts 
that was a sufficient reason with 
emancipating ‘any of th 
their present 
sovereign. 

r to the al- 
itish troops bad burned 
vetnel 


ved tO Say, 


barn was de- 


possibility, 


freee (AS ‘Wey ee 
Mmaueea, WY 
colours, 


improper motives, to quit thei 

and that they would ae to the aii tion 
of the British settlers in Canada rad 
vantage that would pete nsate them for 
deserting their country. He (Sir Elussey 


should like to know whi ‘ British 
been influences 


Vivian) ; 
soldiers had ever 
base motives. It was perfectly well known 
that in the army in Canada great desertion 
took place. The habits and facilities af- 
forded by the proximity of the United States 
and the advantages which were held ont to 
the troops led to that desertion. re knew 
that during the he was in Ireland, 
the dépots there had to send out twice the 


}by such 


time 


number of troops every year to the eCovad is | 


that they had to any other part of the 
British dominions. But what was the fact 
now? Why, that of late years the troops 
venture 


slic uld be 


had not deserted; and he would 
to say that when the 


troops 
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called upon to do their duty to theii 

country, from desertion, every mai 

would be found to stand and hold 
| ¢ } 


: 
fast by those colours, to which 


sO fay 
firm 
he was 
and h 


pledged equally by hts honour 
oath. The hon. Membei 

Marations were 
nment to 


prevent the r volt, and that the peop 


sald that no pr made by 


at } 1 re | 
ihe colonial wove! anticipate and 


i 
were driven to imsurrection. Now, h 
' per ae 
would not trouble the House by goin 
rough the various dispatches that wer 


before them, but he would, without quoti: 


a | } ! } t | . . _ 
ce pass 5, Geciare that thev most satis. 
f riuy ved that every preparatio 
i : 
iS maG that the circumstances of i 


' ] " ’ 


colony required, ihe hon. Member fo: 


Kilkenny had « mnstantly stated in th 

Hor that be had foretold the revolt th 

had taken place in the Canadia iN province 

Hi ew no inan who had a vreater right 
retel i: than the hon. Gentleman 


1 
elf. tle recollected the letters of} 
the hon. Member. He recollected also t] 
speeches of the Member. They ’ 
kuew perfectly well the story of a person 
whose name was Martin, who foretold, tha 
York cathedral would be burnt, and wh 
then went and set it on fire; hereallycoul:| 
not help t! r thatthe hon. Member ha 
himself greatly contributed to fulfil his 
contended that Loi 
Gosford in his government of Canada hai 


hon. 


ink none 
OW propneey, He 
! i ; 


proceeded upon the principle of concilia- 
tion as far as it was possible. 


sure that Lord was 


He was quit 
always 
anxious t ple of eS 
aud, indeed, this was most obv 

the ctreumstance that even when the revolt 
broke out, he did not feel 
ised to adopt severe measures of 


m the b 


{ 10osford 


mos 

+ ] ~ ] ° 
» conciliate the pe inada;: 
ious fron 
himself author 
asu repressio1 
yinvwM?d 


Looking fi to the end 
tiie se a spatches, it woul i beseenthat Li 
Gos barn instructions were, to do every 


thing that he possibly couldto render justic 
‘anadians, and to conciliate th 
gs of the people of that ec untry. FT 
believed that the present disturbed state ot 
those provinces was entirely owing to the 
>of a strong party in that country 
inimic al to the connection with England 
but he hoped and trusted that the feelings 
of the people generally were in favour 
continue that connection. He 
refer to the question of the eman- 
the colonies. The day mi:z 
come when emancipation might 
But he should 


io sce. a ereat nation Ike this 


to ne ( 


feelin 


existence 


| 
would 
uot now 


prob ibly 
| 


ve necessa}ry. be sorry 


give up it 


<itkenny had 
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colonies, because a party in those colonies| but misrule on the part of this country. 
chose to revolt. But it was said that the} A limited number of official persons, not 
present was a question of yn tice towards} having any interest in, noi yunected vy 
the colonists. He admitted that it w | pl perky t| ; 

so; and he would ask the hon. Mem-| been wu ly maintained by t British 
ber for Kilkenny wheth he th ht} Government | the offieral si! ions 1 
that Lower Canada was now in a fit st thos ; san pirit re 
to be emancipated — whether, in justi Is tion rsued, the sat 
to the British settle: ther id th tow 10 | n 

who imbhabited Upper ¢ dit, Wis n ( la as had many 
possible tu grant emat tater l nt t rdstheCa $10 
vent acivil w from. tak I] Prelat y | \ th \ 
most sin ly beheved 


country assertcd its pow a = 1 | nt 
its dominion over ( hada, ft ( e { ' for the Catholic 
be destructive not only to the Canad ( r\ ( 


} ‘ 4 ‘ 1 ¢ ‘ F 
themselves, but to « vy british sub t 


who, under the protection of Uni untry, | | a 

id settled there. | $s to vent this ly | pr d ft Ger : 
that he ( irnestly | j | everv n tl Of en Vil \ t ] { One-sS d 
conciliation would be tal that tl t s TH 
noble Earl who was about to pu ee a for any Gentleman who 


thither would have full power to eflect | h ! 1 t of tne ¢ bittt of 


such conciliation, and that through his] h juiry of 28, to rise from its j 
exertions the Canadi unas micht lone COiD- with any othel Opinion th in tbat a System 
tinue to live happily under the parental) of misru ven ft peo} of 
sway of this great nation. / Canada most reluctantly to the opinion 
Mr. Hine Vas extreme ly h i} Pp to have| that it ought to b met with reststan ° 


heard from the hon. and gallaut Officer | There is a} vhen resistance becomes 
who had just sat down a repetition cf! a virtue: | have frequently before 
what the rig 


night st pped out of his way to notice. ide \ t tim 1( resistan¢ has 


ht hon. Baronet o Oslie last] St ee I S| rested must I the 








He had been afraid that he st} Lud 

have an opport forded him to 1 ply ything ? 

to that right hon net: but t pre- iy | O pit t [ ney 
sent occasion him tl Op} \ | nev . from 
tunity, and he should avail himself of it n open i avowalofthem. My 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman had, as pil spect t he Canadian 
well as others, lent himself to afirm and | question | before the public f 
to propagate a most garbled and incorrect | many \ sand t Lexy sed in that 
represt ntation. ‘* The bon. and aallant | letter, ib has been g i by §S 
Gentleman has said ontinued Mi Llume Franc i 1, 5 I OF j I still ent [a 
that I ought to know that the revolt }tain. I say ear i. because it has suited 


would take place because I had foretold | the purpos Sir F. H to send 
it four years ago. Why, Sir, ten vears}one part of tl letter \ 

avo | foretold it, When on the o} p Site |} home the \ - H ( ten i himself 
side of the House I recommended that | with sending me a] 

the colonies of 1 Pp rand Lower Canada | instead of a « hh ie Ss, W h he m oht 
should be separated amicably from this | have had if he chose. | w prepared 
ountry. On that occasion | stated, that | to repeat that I stated in tl 

if the policy which had been hitherto fol- | You now s the consequen that h 
lowed in Canada were continued, it wust ntirely that sv n 
ultimately lead to resistance and separa- 


tion. I foretold that, as soon as I beheld | towards the ¢ idians. | will, how : 
the blind and narrow policy which this] read th fro hich th 

country was ad pting towards those colo- bie words ve been extracted. It is 
nies. Ever since my attention has been | addressed to Mr. Mackenzie. Gentlemen 
directed towards the state of our colonies | have spoken of a correspondence between 


in North America, 1 have seen nothing |me and Mr. Papineau. | am not awat 
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that I ever had the honour of a letter 
from that ventleman, or that he ever re- 
ceived one from me, or that anything eves 
passed between us, except one commu 
cation from him, transmitting a vote « 
thanks which the House of Ass ly 
passed for the little services which T hac 
been able to render Canada int Lhe 

But let the Gocuments | produced ; 

the letters be brought forward. [lo kk 
that that which | foretold ha 

pass tn the natural e¢ ot 

that those Gentlemen who had ry 

to prevent it hav { 1 

this unfortunate 1 it I mu 

the manner in which t right | 
ronet last night allu 1 to M 

did show a worse and mé \ 

Spirit than | exp ected { i 

any individual, and particul 
vidual in the situation in which Ma 
kenzie is placed. Now, > 
Mackenzie ? Mr. Mackenzie was « ' 
Member of the Hlouse of Assem! 
Upper Canada. He had been the printer, 


editor, proprietor Ol in 
paper, called Whe Advocate. 
organisation destroyed his propert: 


and 


Oo! 
i 


position 
1 party 
pull | 


down his house, and endangered his lite 
He prosecuted the parties, and obt ed 
damages for the injury he had sust 
But his enemies were not satisfi I 
Ilouse of Assembly XP 1 him ! 
a speech deliv ed bv hi 1 the 
tings. The county of c re-eler 
He w expelled again, an 
again. Four suc sive tl \ 
elected, in spite ol ll his opy 
do. His last rejection was | 
by a majority of o | 
Colonial-office, and asked whet! 
fit that such a com 
sued ¢ 71 he Colo ral- nee t } 
did not countenance any such 
sent out orders that, as far Govern 
could influence the fflouse of Assemb 
Mr. Mackenzie should not be again ex 
pelled. He happened to lye ! | 
the last time of his « yu ind ¥v 
brovnelt bim here? He wa pr | by 
the House of As { { uy t 
claims of the colony It | 

il ju ted with hit | 
took } medi ( Measu s fo | ed 
the nees con ied of | 

h pri ul of pres nil 1 

Lord the thanks of vent \ 
and towns in Canada for | ef he 
hihi hiced Vii Macke Z\ ! le 
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hold his throne? Was it by anything but 
arevolution? Yet had not this country 
formed an alliance with that individual 
who sat on a rebel throne? On what 
ground was it that the king of Belgium 
held histhrone? Were hon. Members on 
that (the Ministerial) side of the 


House 


slow to rec onise him asa la ful SOVe- 
reign?) They seemed, indeed, to act upon 
the doctrine that the peo} mn 1 ¢ 1 

tries who made a popular | ement 

rebels tillthey were successful, ul patriots 
when they had triumphed tion, 3 

bers on the other side of the House had 
indeed asserted of the Belgians, as of the 
Canadians now, that they had no vrounds 
for their revolt He | not stop 


to inquire which side was right or wh 

was wrong inthe opinion they bad formed, 
but he did not 
Canadians and the Beletans ought to 
stand together. 
cessful, and they were proclaimed patriots, 
and had been recognised as such, the Ca- 
nadians seemed to be unsuccessful, and 
they were denounced rebels, they gave 
title and honour to the one party, and they 
would gibbet and other. 
Hon. Gentlemen 
mouthed now, and to be 
mere mention of the term re 


sav. that the case of the 


The Be 71ans were Suc- 


execute the 
seemed most mealy- 
afraid of the 
sistance, but 
did they recollect a statement which was 
inade to the House in 1766, by a Mr. Pitt, 
when the Government of that day brought 
ina Bill, not, perhaps, entirely similar to 
the present Bill, but partaking of muel 
of its spirit, called the Stamp Act ¢ What 
would that hon. Gent 
of the 
uttered by the mealy-mouthed orators of 
the present day agai 


should dare to think of resistance’? Let 


man have thou 


rhodomontade which had been 


st any man who 


them mark well what—‘ta Mr. Pitt” 
said upon that occasion: We are told 


that America is obstinate—that America 
is almost in open rebellion. Sir, 1 rejoice 
that America has resisted. Three millions 
of people so dead to all tl | 
of liberty as voluntarily to 
to be slaves would have been fit 
make 
lor the three millions let the TH: 
One million, or even five hundred thou- 
sand, and would not the same argument 
apply in allits details to the 
Mr. Pitt went on to say—‘t The Amert- 
cans have been wronged, they | 

driven to madness by injustice. 


t¢ lings 
submit to 
Instr 
rest.” 


ments to slaves of all the 


use read 
present case 
i 


lave been 


Will you 


punish them for the madness you have | 


f Jaw. 17} 


> | 
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No; let this country be the 
first to resume its prudence and temper.” 
This was the language then held by the 
Whigs, and the success of the Americans 
was rewarded and applauded, and the men 
part bellion were 
eulogised as men who had risked their 
benetit of the And 


oceasioned ? 


who had taken in the r 


lives for th country. 


why did they not grant the same indul- 
rence to tl resistance of the Canadians ? 
lle thoueht that the Government was 
cling most ungenerous part, and he 
would t u 1 state his reason for 
tl opmion more in detail, but first he 
id P| iimseil to get rid of the per- 
sonal attack ‘h had been made upon 
been com- 


him. The letter which had 
| 29th of May, 
1834, and was directed to Myr. Mac- 


Stanley 


kenzie n the accession of Jf, 

to the colonial office. After acknow- 
ledging the receipt of a copy of the 
Vindicator newspaper, and alluding 


to Mr. Mackenzie’s recent expulsion from 
the House of Assembly, he had said that 
the Government seemed willing to sacri- 
fice great public principles to gratify a 
paltry and mean spirit of revenge against 
Mr. Mackenzie, and had then gone on— 

Your triumphant election of the 16th, 
\ssembly of the 
crisis, which is 

affairs of the 


nd eyecti un from the 

17th, must hasten that 
fast approaching, in the 
Canadas, and which will terminate in in- 
and freedom from the bane- 
n of the mother country, and 
the tyrannical conduct of a small and des- 


ful dominati 
picable faction in the colony -” and he 
further ¢ X presse d his hope that the Cana- 
dians would go on intheir exertions tor 
rlon ous SUC- 
Was 
wrong in such a sentiment ? 
concluded :_—_" The pro- 
n 1772 and 1782 in Ame- 
lrica, ought not to be forgotten; and to 
Americans, and for the 
civilised world, let their 
ever in view.” This 


liberiv, and that ‘ success, 


cess, would crown their eftorts.’ 
here anvthing 


And he 


} | ¢ 
cee dings vDeTWes 


thus 


in e honour of the 

| inter st of the 

| conduct ind result b 
was all of importance which was contained 
in the letter seemed so much to 
leheht hon. Gentlemen 
showed only that he( Mr. Hume) was then, 


as he had lon 


which 
opposite. [t 


» been, anxious that the 
| grievances of the Canadians should be 
| remedied, and he had written it at a most 
important period, when he was likely to 
feel most strongly. Lord Ripon had re- 


moved Mr. Bolton, the Attorney-General, 
F 2 
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and Mr. 
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Hageerman, 


ral, because the one had moved in the 
Council, and the other in the House of 
Assembly, that the dispatch of her Ma- 


Ministers should be laid under the 
back to them. This 


: 
several alterations pro- 


’ 
jestv s 
table, 
dispate h contained 


or he sent 


COMMONS} 


the Solicitor-Gene- | the hon. Baronet, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
} 


{stepped out of his way to make. 
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the Member for Tam- 
worth, had known all this, he never would 
have made the observations which he had 
He had 
never intended his letters for publication ; 
they were 
but the publication only showed how dan- 


mere private communications ; 


posed by Lord Goderich to meet the | gerous it was to write privately to a 
wishes of the majority of the people, and | printer. ‘i the same time he would tell 
these ofheers had taken the lead in oppo- 'hon. Members, that he never wrote an) 
stug the reforms which the Colonial Go- | thing on private or public affairs which h 
ernment had wished should tak pl ice. cared about beine print d. But, to show 
Lod Goderich bad sent out orders that | the House why the importance of his first 
these gentlemen should either resign or be let tter had been magnified, he would eall 


They came home. He would 


noble » Lord ite) produce any 


dismissed. 


challenge the 


insult half so violent as these officers had 
perpetrated against Lord Ripon; but it 
seemed to be the maxim that the worse 


persons behaved in the colonies the better to fight. 


no sooner had 
than Hag- 


was sent 


they would be treated ; for 
Mr, Stanley come into office, 
german, the Solicitor-General, 
back to the colony, promoted to the rank 
of Attorney- Geveral, whilst Bolton, the 
Attorney-Ge neral, was made a Judge, 
and was sent to Newfoundland ; and he was 


to what had 
ection. They 


the House 
the lat e] 


the attention of 


taken place during 


all knew the endeavours of both sides to 
make out a strone case in favour of th 
particular colours under which each was 

They (the Reformers) had for 


their standing dish the > afta rs of Canada, 
and the misconduct of the Duke of Cum- 
| berland, and he must confess that he was 
most willing to apply himself to the latter 


point in the best way which he could. 


| The otherhon.Gentlemen had for theirgreat 


stalking-horse the fear of Mr. O'Connell; 


able to show that most of the stoppage of and he would venture to assert, that there 
business complained of in that island, was) was not a Tory hustings throughout the 
| ’ : - 3 


mainly owing to this appointment. It 


country which did not resound with eries 


was at the time that these gentlemen were , on one of two questions—either r specting 


letter 
might, 


sent back that he had written the 
which had been alluded to: he 
perhaps, have expressed himself 
temperate language, but feeling strongly 
upon the subject, 
self so as to be understood. 
minced matters, he called things by their 
proper names, but seeing what had taken 
place in the United States, 
avoid a repetition. Another letter which 
he had sent out to the colony, but which 
had not been sent back to this country, 
was to congratulate the colony on the re- 


he wished to 


he had expressed him- | with regard 
He never at the time of the publication of this letter 


T 
Mr. 


the poor-law or O’Connell and the 
Church. Hon. Members opposite might 


in more. be honest with respect to O'Connell and 


most dishonest 
Now, 


but they were 
the Poor-law Bill. 


the Chureh, 


an election was al 


ont to take place in 
Canada; and to make of th 
letter, the common council of Toronto _ 
been called together to pass a resolutio 
declaring that it tended to a seen 
between the colony and the mothercountry. 
This 2h aaa was met by the following 


a 200 rc use 


moval of Mr. Stanley and the appointment | resolution : 


of Mr. Rice, and saying that he had | 
known Mr. Rice for many years, and from 
what he knew he antic ipated a new order | 
of things; and he recommended that the | 
wants of the colony should be embodik d | 
in apetition, whic -h he hoped would meet | 
with immediate attention, but at the same 


time that they sbould not give up their 
exertions till they had ob'ained good 
vernment, which was equally important to 
England 
of two or three letters to the same effect, 
in all of which his sole object was to pre- 
yent the scenes which had taken place. If 


oQ- 


as to the colonies. This was one 


| © That forced and unfair constructions have 
oes attempted to be put upon the letter of 
Jost ph Ilume, Esq . dated Bryanston-square 
| M: rch 29, 1834, by those hostile to 
| the correction of ‘tl 1e@ dministra- 
tion ofour provincial affuirs; that the elec- 
f the county of York fully deserve the 
| commendation bestowed upon them by th 
great Reformer, for their continued, firm, and 
| consistent support of their representative upon 
} lis repé rated d unlawful expulsions from the 
House of Assembly, whose 
} and unconstitutional conduct betrays a want ot 
common sense and prudence, being a sacrifict 
of the greatest of public principles, and an in- 
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sin thea 


are 


abuse 


| 
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} 
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vasion of the rights of the whole body of elec- | 
tors in the county; that Mr. Hume justly re- | 
gards such co: iduct on the part of the Legis- 
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lature, countenanced as it was by the Crown 
officers and other executive functionaries in the 
assembly, and unredressed by the exercise of 
the royal preree itive, as evidence of baneful 
and tyrannical domination, in which conduct it 
is both painful and injurious to find the pro- | 


¢ 


vincial officials systematically upheld by t 
Minister at home ageinst thi p! ple; that 


Joseph Ilume, Vsq., in siring th nd 
pendence aud freedom from all such misrule 
las n vere expressed a desire thhold 
has no where ex} la e to withh 
from the people of this province that protec- 


tion from the mother country, which he has 
for years generously labour 1 to secure tor 
them upon the principles of good Government 





and enlightened policy, and that he has « 
denced the his intent by fre- 
quently repeated appe s to the Colonial Mi- 
nistry and British House of Commons for the 


sincerity 


redress of existing grievances: that Mr. 
Hume’s opinion of the provincial executive, 
is justified by the solemn declarati of tl 

people of this province, through their repre- 


sentatives in a late Parliament, 


unanimously addressed the present Lieutenant- 
Gorerma in the following language, viz. .* We 
feel unabated solicitude about the administra. 
tion of public justice, and entertain ttled 
conviction that the continuance about yo 

Excellency of those s, who, fre thi 
unhappy feeling they d, have long de- 





servedly lost the confidence of the ecuntry, i 
highly in xpedient, and calculated seriously 
to weaken the expectations of the 
the impart tal and disint terested justice of his 
Majesty’ s Government.’ 


That amendment was carried by a 
majority of thirteen to seven, in spite of 
the influence of the Government; and it 
thus appeared that his letter was made a 
mere stalking-horse to get the a. to 
afirm by a vote what it believed. 
Thus he had only pointed out, not only to 
the present but to every preceding Govern- 
ment, had been 
taken was unjust to the colonies, and still 
more unjust to England. He would now 
ask the hon. and gallant Officer whether 
there were any other documents from which 
he had formed his opinions? If there 
were any such, he would ask their date, 
and what they were? But he 
altogether that there were any 
and he would challenge the hon. and 
gallant Member to produce any such; | 
if he could not, let him hold his tongue for } 
ever. Who obliged the right hon. 


never 


that the course which 


denied 
such; 


Baronet | 
to go out of his way to introduce this cor- | 
respondence ? No one had mentioned 


Upper Canada during the debate which | 


; Circumstance 
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related wholly to the lower province, the 
proceedings in which were not affected at 
all by his letter. So much for the per- 
sonal part of the matter. Last night he 


had asked fora delay of twent ha ur hours 
to allow them to 


W hic h 


consider the address 
to draw 
and he thought 
been ili-treated in not 
indulgence extended 
as was given to the other House 
Was the House of Com- 


mons to be trample d upon and treated as 


vas pro] ed, With a VIew 


up a proper amendment, 
that the House h id 


havines had the same 


to them 


of Parliament. 


they had been last night? If the House 
were not to consider any question, but 
were to pass whatever was proposed with- 
out attention or consideration, the course 
which the noble Lord bad pursued was 


perfectly right; but if the propositions were 
] 


to be GISCUSSE 3 the noble Lord’s con- 
} 
auct 


was most singular. It was be 


, ; 
he had not been able 


cause 
last night to express 
should 
to place on 


then move an 
record 


his opinion that he 
amendment his own 
s subject; he had con- 
Gentleman, but it 
| be a satisfaction to be able to put 
his own opinions upon the journals of that 
House. He was find that his 


ion. Friend, th \iember for the ‘Tower 
} 
} 


‘nts on th 
sulted with no othe 


woul 


sorry to 


Hamlets, agreed so cordially in the address 
pro} sed |! h noble Lord. He must 
have read the papers on the table of the 
House to little purpose when he denied 


the right of the House of Assembly to stop 


the supplies, and that they were wrong in 
so doing; for it he had perused the dis- 
patch of Lord Glenelg to Lord Gosford in 
June, 1836, he would have found it 
expressly ap that his late Majesty 
recognised the right of the House of As- 


to st 
undoubtedly, 


sembiy p the supplies, They had, 
had the but whether 
they had exercised it with due 
of opinion. He 
they were right; for let it be 
that they had refused 
altogether, but had voted 1 
with restrictions 
Friend 


Canadians, beeause their kk 


power, 
discretion 
thought that 
remembered 


Was a matte 


not the supply 
t, accompanied 
Then again his 


objected to the 


hon, 
conduct of the 
had not 
have fitted 
rovernors. This 
alter the nature of 
their conduct, and the Canadians were the 


! . 
acers 


shown talents which would 


them for the duties of 


did not 


best judges of the fitness of their friends 
for vovernment. He also to 
find the hon. Member say that the 


Canadians had no pretext for the course 


Was sorry 
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which they had pursued, when even 
Gosford, 
cated the taking of 
consent of the House of 
having grievances to be 
rights. to be withheld, 
that they were wrong in making a condi- 
tional stoppage of the supplies. it 
behoved him show that H were 
taking a course which was most 
sary; and he hoped that the 
bers would bear with him whilst he did so. 
They had been told that th 
was disposed to actin accordance with the 
wishes of the majority of the people; but 
he should like to ask how this desire had 
been manifested? Had they not opposed 
the resolutions agreed to in the 14th Par- 
liament, not hastily but after due delibera- 
tion, passed by a majority of sixty Mem- 
ate of 372,000 


only by twenty- 


the 
and 


money without 
Assembly ; 

redressed 
he could not think 


to use 


unnecese 
1 
hon. Me ie 


Government 


bers, representing an aggreg 
persons, and opposed 

eight Members, representing only 138,000 
persons, the numberot liberal Vembers who 
voted having thus a constituency 
those of the opposition? The Parliament 


dene 


was dissolved, and the result was, that the 
minority of twenty-eight was reduced to 
eleven, showing that the people were de- 


termined to support their representatives ; 
and in the 
Members supporting the resolutions were 
increased to seventy-seven, rept 
population of 477,000, whilst the 
dissentients only represented 34,0( 
proving that the assertion of grievances 
was not merely the effect of excitement, 
got up by one, two, or three men of talent, 
with Mr, Papineau at their head, but that 
it was the settled opinion of the country, 
on which the decision of the local Parlia- 
ment might be considered as the embodied 
verdict. [Interruption.| It might be very 
unpleasant to hon. Gentlemen who had 
listened with so much satisfaction 
Statement 
views to hear 


senting a 
eleven 
10, thus 


anything militating against 


in November, 1835, had depre- | 


next Parliament the number of 


Lord | 


and } 


}COMMONS} 


to a; 
which accorded with their own | 


their preconceived notions; but he must | 


proceed. 


’ > | 
If any proof stronger than the 


renewed vote were required to show the | 


opinion of the country, there was. still 
another. Why did not Lord 
dissolve the Assembly ? The constitutional 
argument was, if the vote of the House 
were thought factious, or as misrepresent- 


ing the people, that a dissolution should 


| 


Gosford | 


take place ; but the reason why the appeai | 


to the people was not made, was given in 
Lord Gosford’s rep!y—* I cannot dissolve 
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the Assembly, because the same men would 
be sent back.” He well recollected that 
when the House of Commons was divided 
in the proportion of 300 to 302, the 
Reform Bill, William 4th came down 
to the House and dissolved the Parlia- 
ment : Opinion so 


on 


he saw a difference of 


slizht, as to make bim doubt which sid 


really 1 repres ited the people, and to them 
he appealed fora decision; the result was 
as unequivocal as it was notorious—the 
Members on the benches Op} osite wel 
reduced from 300 to 156. He thought, 
therefore, that they ought to be satisfied 
with using constitutional means to ettecta 
reconciliation with Canada; and he would 


say, ‘‘ do 


not send out Lord Durham with a bill of 


do not suspen 1 the constitution, 


such was not the 
not thie 
1 Ull- 


pains and penalties,” for 
way to 
method toa 


fortunate ly xisted. If peace 


make peac such was 


ritation whicl 


were the 


ippease the 1 


object 


of Mintsters, they were, In his opinion, 
taking measures more likely to mar thai 
to efleet it. Let them learu from experi- 


ence. Let them send out Lord Durham if 


they ple ised, with paramount power; let 


him exercise to the full, every prerogativi 
on Ci pes but let him not go armed 

i Bill of oppr ssion. By the course 
thev wer pean they were acting most 
unjustly ; by taking away the democratic 
power from the ie ig the people, they 
were but acting over again what had been 


done by t the Parliament in 1774 
doing precisely what was proposed at that 
period by Lord North, who, in the Hous 
of Commons, in the debate on the govern- 
ment of Massachusett’s Bay, on the 28th 
March, 1774, said ‘1 this 


= the Vv wer 


in 
Bill to take the executive power from the 
hands of the democratic part of the Go- 
I would propose that the Go- 
vernor should act as a Justice of Peace 
and that he should have the power to ap- 
point the officers throughout the whol 
civil authority, such as the sheriffs, provost 
inarshal, &ec. I therefore ou, Sir, 


propose 
pl pe S¢ 


vernment. 


move y 


that leave be given to bring in a Bill for 
the better regulating the government of 
the province of Massachusett’s Bay.” 


And let the House look back and see what 
had been the effect of the course which was 
then pursued. The moderately liberal party 
in America who were most anxious to 
preserve the connection with England, on 
the mere arrival of Lord North’s proposal 
for a Bill, became as much opposed to this 
country as they had becn to a separation ; 
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Bill; but he must declare that he could 
see no reason for any part of a measure 
being seen the whole of which was bad. 
He should, however, for the present, 
satisfy himself with taking the sense of 
the House against the introduction of the 
Bill; but on its being brought forward 
for second reading, he should take care 
that it was further considered. 

Sir Hussey Vivian in explanation, 
declared, that he was the last man in the 
world to calumniate any one. The hon. 
Member had spoken of some letters, which 
he said had not been alluded to. He 
did not know what other letters the 
hon. Member had written besides those 
referred to. 

Mr. Clay, in explanation, declared, that 
he had never denied the right of the House 
of Assembly to refuse to grant the sup- 

lies. 

Sir George Grey remarked, that had it 
not been for some observations which 
had fallen from the hon. Member for Kil- 
kenny, he should not have obtruded him- 
self upon the attention of the House, 
although he should have felt it to be a 
most grateful duty to express the gratifi- 
cation which he had received from the 
unanimity which prevailed upon the mea- 
sure which had been submitted to them. 
Not only did he derive much gratification 
from that circumstance, but he also felt a 
peculiar pleasure in contrasting the tone 
and temper which had pervaded the 
debate of that evening with those which 
had characterised the discussion of the 
evening before the adjournment of the 
House, an adjournment every way called 
for, because the House was then in pos- 
session of but very imperfect information, 
and because that after more mature re- 
flection, and the communication of more 
accurate intelligence, they would be ena- 
bled to approach the discussion of the 
subject with that tone and in that spirit 
which the hon. Member for Bridport had 
recommended, and in accordance with 
which that evening’s debate had been 
conducted. He regretted that the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny, standing, as he 
rejoiced the hon. Member did, almost 


alone in that House, was not ashamed to 
avow himself the defender of rebellion. 
The hon. Member had complained of the 
right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir R. Peel) 
as having been guilty of disrespect and 
want of courtesy in speaking of the rebel 
Mackenzie as a Mr. Mackenzie, although 
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he had found no fault with the hon. Mem- 
ber who had applied the plainer term of 
traitor to that individual, and he was 
therefore bound, without any breach of 
charity, to suppose that it was one in which 
the hon. Member for Kilkenny considered 
it no serious reproach to be involved. 
The hon. Member came forward as the 
champion of that Mackenzie who had 
dared to plunge his country into blood- 
shed, not because any real grievances 
existed, but because the absence of her 
Majesty’s troops seemed to afford an op- 
portunity for carrying into effect his trea- 
sonable designs. But Sir Francis Head 
had formed a much sounder and truer 
estimate of the loyalty and British feeling 
of that province than Mr. Mackenzie ; 
and although he distinctly anticipated, as 
was evident from his: published letters, the 
course which Mackenzie might take, he 
did not hesitate for a moment to withdraw 
all the troops from the province, because 
he relied on the loyalty of the inhabitants 
to put down any attempt at insurrection. 
The hon. Member for Kilkenny said, that 
Upper Canada had nothing to do with 
this question. On the last occasion, how- 
ever, on which the hon. Member addressed 
the House previous to the adjournment, 
he said the state of Upper Canada bore 
greatly upon the present question, He 
told the House that the same spirit pre. 
vailed in Upper Canada which they had 
been informed had broken out in the lower 
province, and he expressed his hopes and 
expectations that the same efforts would 
be made to free Upper Canada from the 
dominion of this country, and that the 
attempt would be crowned with success. 
The House was told also, that the same 
feelings were rife and warm in our other 
American provinces, and that this country 
would before long be committed in a con- 
flict with them which must end in their 
independence. A few days after that de- 
claration was made, specific information 
was received that an insurrection had 
actually broken out in Upper Canada, 
and that it had been at once put down. 
He had particularly stated, when the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny had asserted that 
the spirit which unhappily prevailed in 
Lower Canada obtained in the rest of our 
North American colonies, that such was 
not the case at least in Nova Scotia. Was 
he not right? Since the adjournment of 
the House there had been sent to this 
country from Nova Scotia as loyal an ad- 
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dress as ever came to the throne, pro- 
ceeding from men of extreme as well as 
moderate opinions, testifying their extreme 
abhorrence of the course pursued in Lower 
Canada, and expressing the sense which 
they entertained of the value of British 
protection. What was the feeling of the 
inhabitants of New Brunswick? The 
same as that which existed in Nova Scotia, 
when the then Governor had said, that if 
circumstances were necessary (but he re- 
joiced to say they were not, as far as the 
Information received at present would 
allow him to judge), he could put himself 
at the head of from 1,000 to 5,000 volun- 
teers, and march into Lower Canada in 
aid of the Queen’s troops and of the Bri- 
tish Government. But no such necessity 
existed, and need not be feared, from the 
loyalty that still pervaded the people of 
Lower Canada, in which opinion he was 
borne out by the papers now lying on the 
table of the House. A spirit of insur- 
rection had been infused into the province 
by a few individuals working on a portion 
of the people, but he felt confident that 
their success would be partial and limited, 
from the feeling of loyalty that was exist- 
ing there still, as well as from the amount 
of the forces, and the aid that would be 
given them by the loyal inhabitants to 
crush this revolt. Allusion had been made 
in the course of the last night’s debate to 
the want of troops in Lower Canada, but 
he thought it had been shown that the 
charge was entirely groundless, for during 
last year the force had been greater than 
in any preceding. Oneregiment that was 
to have left had not done so, and although 
Sir Colin Campbell had received instruc- 
tions to send what forces he could to 
Canada, if it were considered necessary, yet, 
no such necessity appearing to exist, those 
instructions had not been acted on at that 
time. Since then, however, it was deemed 
expedient that troops should be sent, and 
he had no doubt they had already arrived 
there, though only to find that their ser- 
vices would not be required. Deeply de- 
ploring, as he did, the spirit which had 
induced men of influence in Canada to 
act as they had done, yet it was gratify- 
ing to know that the general feeling in 
these provinces was against them, and that 
there had been evinced a deep-rooted at- 
tachment to British government and British 
connexion. The hon. Member for Kil- 
kenny had compared the present case with 
that of the American war; but he would 
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hardly allude to it, for it was only a su- 
perficial knowledge of history that could 
justify the comparison. The revolt in the 
present case he considered as limited, from 
the genuine British feeling which pervaded 
the colony, and which had been fostered 
and promoted by British rule. He thought 
there was no more ground for comparison 
or parallel between the two cases than 
there was between the able and eloquent 
speech of Lord Chatham and the speech 
they had heard to-night from the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny. The hon. Gentle. 
man had alluded to certain grievances in 
Lower Canada, but in justice to Lord 
Gosford it was right to know what those 
grievances specifically were. A general 
declaration had been made of the fact of 
certain men being excluded from office, 
and of Catholics being treated severely ; 
but it was just to remind the House that 
the instructions addressed to Lord Gos- 
ford last year, and which might be seen in 
the papers now laid before the House, but 
to which the hon. Member had not 
thought fit to refer, contained explicit 
directions that he should act in a spirit 
becoming a British governor towards Bri- 
tish colonists ; and if the hon. Gentleman 
would substitute specific for general griev- 
ances, which he had to complain of 
against Lord Gosford, he (Sir George 
Grey) was prepared to meet them, for he 
was sure they would be found to rest on 
no valid foundation. Many unjust and 
ungenerous allusions to Lord Gosford’s 
government had been made that night by 
the noble Lord, the Member for Cornwall, 
which were not deserved. He would ap. 
peal to his Lordship’s conduct as governor. 
His Lordship had acted as long as he 
could on the measures of conciliation, 
which he went out to Canada to forward 
and carry out, and it was only when 
those measures which were most congenial 
to him failed to effect tranquillity, that he 
was driven to those acts which had been 
stigmatised as tyrannical by the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny, and as weak and 
imbecile by Gentlemen on the opposite 
side of the House. His Lordship on going 
out had been attacked by men of opposite 
parties; but, as had been said by the hon. 
Member for Bridport, whose speech had 
been governed by great calmness and mo- 
deration, he had attached himself to those 
men whose views were liberal and just, 
and who stood midway between the two 
extremes, and although he had the mis- 
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fortune to be unsuccessful in his govern- 
ment, yet looking to the correspondence 
now lying before the House, it would cer- 
tainly be seen that it was his misfortune 
not his fault. He had concealed nothing 
from the Government who had sent him 
out. He had dismissed several magis- 
trates (and by doing that he was vindica- 
ting the Queen’s authority) on whom he 
might call for assistance in carrying out 
his measures, but who had presided at 
meetings that had been convened for the 
purpose of expressing opposition to the 
existing Government, on whom, therefore, 
he could not rely. The proclamation 
which had been issued by Lord Gosford 
had been spoken of slightingly; but he 
would ask, what better course than this 
could have been adopted to open the eyes 
of the people as to the misrepresentations 
by which they had been deceived? When 
revolt had actually arisen, would the 
House deprecate the Government for pro- 
mising amnesty to a governor who had 
issued such a proclamation, in order to 
prevent the people from attending meet- 
ings that might eventually cause their de- 
struction? This proclamation, too, had 
been greatly qualified by his Lordship’s 
letter addressed to Sir John Colborne, in 
which he recommends him to restrict the 
severity of proclaiming martial law to the 
narrowest limits consistent with the public 
safety. Lord Gosford’s conduct as go- 
vernor had shown him to be a man of 
honour and of firmness, and he would 
again say, that if any specific charge 
could be brought against his Lordship, he 
(Sir George Grey) was fully prepared to 
meet it. When his Lordship resigned, the 
Government stated to him, that although 
the tranquillity of the colonies might re- 
quire some new line of policy, and that 
the adjustment of their affairs ought to be 
intrusted to other authority, yet he retired 
with the fullest approbation ofhisSovereign, 
There was one point referred to by the 
hon. Member for Bridport which he said 
in some degree implicated the Govern- 
ment in the mode of carrying on the war, 
but which did not in any way justify the 
observations which had been made re- 
garding the British troops and their con- 
duct. Looking at the dispatches which 
had reached the Government, and the 


accounts which they received of the de- 
meanour of the troops, he did not see how 
the Government could abstain from stating 
the entire satisfaction with which they 
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viewed their steadiness, and the praise. 
worthy manner in which they had acted. 
But to show that the contest would not 
be carried on after resistance had ceased, 
he would appeal to the steps that had 
been taken. As for the destruction of the 
fortified houses, he would ask hon. Gen- 
tlemen, whether that was not the best 
course that could be taken for the sake of 
the peasantry themselves, who had been 
led into these acts of insurrection, and 
thus preventing them involving themselves 
in the same risk and danger in which they 
had so recently engaged? What was the 
language of the Government itself in the 
instructions that had been sent out to the 
Governor of the province of Lower Canada? 
‘“‘ Her Majesty cannot contemplate the 
bloodshed and misery in which a portion 
of her subjects have involved themselves 
without the deepest feeling of regret for the 
necessity which has occasioned the active 
services of her troops in one of the pro- 
vinces of the British empire. The Queen, 
however, entertaining the fullest confidence 
that, as far as depends on yourself ”—and 
it should be recollected, that at this time 
Sir John Colborne had been appointed 
civil and military Governor of the pro- 
vince‘ these evils will be restricted 
within the narrowest possible limits, and 
that on the part of her loyal and faithful 
subjects in the province no vindictive 
feeling will mingle itself with their zealous 
and strenuous endeavours, under your 
guidance, to put down insurrection and 
revolt, and to vindicate the authority of the 
law ; but that their conduct will be equally 
marked with moderation as with firmness.” 
Such was the spirit in which all the dis- 
patches to the Governor of the province 
were drawn; and he was strongly urged 
to take any measure to prevent the suf- 
ferings of the people of the districts un- 
happily engaged in the revolt from ex- 
tending beyond what was required by the 
exigencies of the case. He would not 
trouble the House further, but he felt 
called upon to make the few observations 
which he had addressed to it in conse- 
quence of what had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny, and he regretted 
that the hon. Gentleman had not at once 
proposed the resolution to which he had 
alluded. He certainly entertained the 
sincere hope and e pectation, that the 
Bill, the provisions of which had been ex- 
plained by his noble Friend, and which 
was then to be laid on the table, would 
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furnish the means of putting an end to 
those evils and removing the difficulties 
which had retarded the welfare of the pro- 
vince of Lower Canada, and which ulti- 
mately led to the adoption of measures 
which would develope the resources of 
both provinces, bound together as they 
are by common ties and common interests. 
He trusted that the proceedings which 
would grow out of the measure before the 
House would prove beneficial to both the 
provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, 
and that the inhabitants of these countries 
would find, that the British Government 
would be supported by the British Par- 
liament in carrying out measures tending 
to the permanent interest and welfare of 
those colonies; that they would not 
sanction any measure that would hasten 
the separation of the colonies from the 
mother country, nor endeavour to retard 
that separation by measures of harshness 
and severity; but he sincerely trusted, 
that the course that would be pursued 
would be such, that the connexion would 
prove beneficial both to the mother country 
and the colony, and that by the promotion 
of the common interest of both, the union 
would be rendered permanent. 

Mr. Baines hoped, that his hon, Friend, 
the Member for Kilkenny, under the cir- 
cumstances of the case, would: not divide 
the House, as it was impossible for hon. 
Gentlemen, without having seen the Bill, 
to form anything like a just estimate of 
its merits or defects. He therefore trusted, 
that, in a case in which there wasso much 
difficulty, his hon. Friend would not call 
upon the House to divide. 

Mr. Hume intended to divide the House 
on the principle of the Bill, and it was not 
necessary to see the details of it before 
they came to a decision on the subject. 

Sir Robert Peel observed, that as the 
hon. Member for Kilkenny intended to 
divide the House on the principle of the 
bill, he should at once state that he should 
vote for its introduction, but by voting for 
leave to bring in the bill he did not thereby 
mean to imply that he gave his unqualified 
approval to the measure, the details of 
which had that night been explained to 
them by the noble Lord. As the constitu- 
tion of Lower Canada was at present prac- 
tically suspended, it might be necessary to 
have some measure similar to a portion of 
the bill then proposed. Therefore, to so 
much of the bill as suspended the constitu- 
tion of Lower Canada, and made provision 
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for the temporary administration of the 
government of that province, he should not 
object ; but he confessed he did not under 
stand the other provisions of the bill as they 
were explained by the noble Lord. He hoped 
that hon. Gentlemen on both sides of 
the House, whatever might be their 
opinions on the subject, would consider well 
the provisions of that part of the measure 
which called together the assembly which 
the noble Lord described as a convention of 
estates of Upper and Lower Canada for the 
purpose of providing for the future govern- 
ment of those provinces. He doubted the 
policy of the course involved in this pro- 
ceeding, above all in the lower province, 
where men’s minds were inflamed by what 
had so recently passed before them. He 
doubted the policy of discussing the provi- 
sions of a future constitution for the colony, 
when great excitement might naturally be 
expected to prevail. If they were anxious 
to bring about a union between the two 
provinces, he doubted whether it would be 
expedient or practicable to frame a satisfac. 
tory measure for the purpose at the present 
moment; he doubted whether the feelings 
of the different parties in both provinces 
were not in such a state of exasperation that 
it would be inexpedient, and almost im- 
possible, at present to bring about such a 
result. ‘The noble Lord, as a part of his 
plan for effecting this purpose, appeared to 
propose a convention of estates having legis- 
lative authority, and being elected in a 
certain manner, as he understood this body, 
it was to be composed of three members of 
the Legislative Council of Upper Canada, 
and three members of the Legislative 
Council of Lower Canada; these were to 
meet together, and they were to be aided 
by a certain number of persons having a 
representative character. They had a 
Representative Assembly in the Upper 
Province, and there might be no great 
difficulty in getting proper persons chosen 
there. He would not then say whether 
such a course was wise or expedient; but 
while they suspended the existing constitu« 
tion of Lower Canada, how could they get 
representatives from the assembly of that 
province to attend the convention. Did 
the noble Lord mean to give tothe go- 
vernor of the province for the time being 
the power of nominating persons to attend 
in that capacity. Then how were they to 
be nominated when the constitution, was 
suspended? The noble Lord proposed to 
suspend the constitution, and therefore 
representation both legal and actual, would 
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be put an end to; how then could the 
representatives be convened at the moment 
to choose persons to attend the convention 
when they were about to suspend the con- 
stitution of Lower Canada? He confessed 
he did not understand from the noble Lord 
what course was to be pursued ; but any 
measure giving a form of representation 
while the constitution was suspended and 
the province was under martial law must 
be of a very anomalous character. Many 
parts of the measure proposed by the Go- 
vernment would require much consideration 
on the part of the House, and he hoped 
that hon. Gentlemen of all parties would 
devote their serious attention tothe subject. 
They should remember that this measure was 
nothing more nor less than an act of des- 
potism, justifiable in his opinion, from the 
steps that had been taken by parties in 
Lower Canada, but still an act of despotism, 
and it was useless and unwise to conceal 
the character of the measure. What he 
objected to in it was, that at the present 
moment they pretended to conciliate, by 
saying that a certain form of representation 
should exist for the purpose of forming a 
body to frame the future constitution. He 
thought that it would be much better to 
confine themselves to the necessity of the 
case, and suspend the censtitution for a 
time, and not at present take steps to frame 
a new constitution. The proper course 
would have been, that the Representatives 
of England should declare that they would 
make every inquiry, or direct inquiry to be 
made, so as to obtain adequate information 
for future legislation on the subject. He 
trusted that hon. Gentlemen would not be 
led to mistake the nature of the measure. 
The noble Lord, in introducing the Bill, 
said that there should be an Assembly 
chosen, which he would call the Conven- 
tion of Estates, and that it should be com- 
_ posed of persons representing both pro- 
vinces, and that this body should thus 
speak the sentiments and give expression to 
the feelings of the people of both colonies, 
and that they should assemble to draw up 
certain measures for the future government 
of those countries. The question was, 
when they were about to suspend the re- 
presentative constitution of Canada, how 
these representatives to this assembly were 
to be chosen? Did the noble Lord mean 
that the governor of the province should 
name the districts and the class of persons 
who were to choose these representatives ? 
Did the noble Lord mean to name the per- 
sons who were qualified to be chosen as 
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representatives, or those whom he could 
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accept if they were elected? Or did the 
noble Lord mean that the governor of the 
province should at once name the per- 
sons who were to represent the province ? 
If it was in any of these classes it was a 
mockery of representation. It would be 
infinitely better to guard against such a 
dangerous act as a precedent, clothed as it 
was in a character of liberality, which it 
did not possess. If the Bill contained pro- 
visions of this nature, he could not help 
feeling that they were called upon to come 
to a premature consideration of matters of 
this nature. He was most anxious to take 
steps to make provision for the future good 
government, and for granting a free and 
adequate constitution to Lower Canada, 
when the proper time came; but he be- 
lieved that nothing could be more impolitic, 
or give rise to greater disasters, than the 
premature consideration of matters of this 
nature. He objected to this part of the 
measure on this ground, and also on the 
other ground ; that the Bill proposed that 
which was a mockery of representation 
when the constitution was suspended and 
the representative bodies in the colony were 
no longer in existence. As the noble Lord 
intended to move that the House should 
adjourn from that night until Monday, he 
would take that opportunity of asking the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, whether it was his intention to 
make any communication to Parliament as 
to the negotiations respecting the line be- 
tween the state of Maine and the province 
of New Brunswick? Very ample commu- 
nications on the subject had been made by 
the Government of the United States to 
the American Congress, and he thought 
that similar information should be furnished 
to the House of Commons as to the state of 
this most important question. 

Lord John Russell felt it necessary to 
address the House after what had fallen 
from the right hon. Baronet. He was quite 
sure that the right hon. Gentleman had 
quite unintentionally misstated the inten- 
tions of the Governmenton this question, and 
had imputed to them a course of proceeding 
which they had no intention of following. 
The right hon. Gentleman said, in the first 
place, that when insurrection raged in 
certain parts of the province, and when 
men’s minds were greatly excited by what 
had taken place in Canada, it would be 
inexpedient and unwise to call together 
what the right hon. Baronet called a con- 
vention of estates, and which he desiguated 
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as a mockery of representation in Lower 
Canada. He would state again what were 
theintentions of Government with respect to 
this question, and he thought that then they 
would be relieved from both the charges 
that had been brought against them. In 
the first place, then, what the Bill proposed 
to do was, to set aside and suspend for a 
time, the present constitution of Lower 
Canada, and to place the authority,—des- 
potic authority, if the right hon. Baronet 
would have it so—in the hands of the 
Governor in council. But he also said at 
the same time, that they were determined 
to enforce the authority of the law, they 
did not design or intend to establish any- 
thing despotic in the government of the 
country ; but they would take such steps 
that at the earliest possible time they could 
they would return to the constitutional 
government of Canada. For this purpose, 
he stated that it would be advantageous 
that the Governor to be sent out to Canada 
should have large powers intrusted to him, 
and that the future measures to be framed, 
should not only be the result of the expe- 
rience of the Governor, but that they 
should also have the additional recommen- 
dation which would result from their being 
framed in conformity with the suggestions 
of persons in the Assembly which he had 
described, and by which those measures 
would have greater weight, both in this 
country and in North America. In con- 
sidering the provisions of this Bill it 
appeared to be both wise and expedient that 
they should not interfere with the preroga- 
tive of the Crown, and whatever, therefore, 
was proposed to be done with respect to the 
constitution of the Assembly he had alluded 
to, would be contained in the instructions 
of her Majesty’s Secretary of the Colonies 
to the Governor appointed, and not em- 
braced in the Bill. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman asked, whether the governor was 
to nominate the body which he called the 
convention of estates. He (Lord John 
Russell) would reply by no means, but the 
Governor would take steps to call together 
that body which he should call the commit- 
tee of advice, on this subject. If the Go- 
vernor should find, which he (Lord John 
Russell) did not believe would be the case, 
that great excitement still continued in the 
province, and that the calling together of 
the body he had alluded to, was calculated, 
instead of promoting peace, to aggravate 
the feelings of dissatisfaction, then it would 
be the duty of the Governor to withhold 
his sanction from its assembling ; but much 
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on this point must be left to the discretion- 
ary power of the Governor. He did not, 
therefore, think that the plan was liable to 
the charge that had been brought against it, 
that in the midst of civil war and excitement 
they proposed to call together this body 
merely for the purpose of giving a liberal 
character to the measure. But if the 
Governor should think it fit to call together 
such a body, it was impossible to allow the 
House of Assembly of Lower Canada to 
depute members to such a body; but still 
he thought that adequate provision should 
be made and devised for choosing this body, 
and that elections could be taken, to which 
persons could be chosen to represent Lower 
Canada. Undoubtedly, however, this 
process ought not to be adopted until 
tranquillity was restored. But when the 
existing tumults and disturbances were put 
an end to, supposing that such a body was 
called together, containing persons, repre- 
senting the interests and wishes of the in- 
habitants of Upper Canada, and the 
interests and wishes of the inhabitants of 
Lower Canada—such body called together 
by the Governor, and having had the 
whole subject laid before them by him, 
would be able amply to consider and de- 
liberate on the matters submitted to their 
consideration, and the result of their deli- 
berations would naturally have great weight 
both with Parliament and the country. He 
agreed toa considerable extent with an 
opinion expressed by the Committee of 1828, 
and which reported to the House after great 
deliberation, and having with great patience 
investigated the subject. They stated that 
the British Parliament should not be called 
upon to interfere in the affairs of Canada, 
unless in time of great need, and where 
its authority was necessary ; but that in 
general the constitutional assemblies of the 
provinces should be left to the management 
of their own internal affairs. If the 
Government of the country were not pre- 
pared to propose a plan at once, they at 
least recommended a course which they had 
good reason to believe would meet with the 
approbation of a large portion of the in- 
habitants of the provinces, and would lay 
the foundation for future concord in Canada. 
As the right hon. Gentleman said, that he 
should oppose this part of the Bill, he 
would at once state, that in framing it, his 
learned Friend, the Attorney General, had 
been consulted, and he had given it 
as his opinion, that it was unnecessary 
to frame enactments for empowering 
the Crown to do that which was at 
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present in the power of the Crown. It 
had, therefore, merely been mentioned in 
the preamble of the Bill that such instruc- 
tions had been furnished to the governor. 
It was, therefore, already within the power 
of the governor about to be sent out to 
Canada to summon this committee of 
advice. The right hon. Gentleman said, 
that he should put it to the House whether 
such authority should be granted to this 
body. I¢ was certainly competent for the 
right hon. Baronet to do so, and when he 
brought the matter forward, he should be 
prepared to meet the right hon. Baronet. 
He felt bound to state to Parliament so 
much respecting this body as an explanation 
of a part of the policy the Government 
meant to pursue with regard to Canada. 
He felt bound to explain that it was a part 
of the instructions given to the Earl of Dur- 
ham to summon such a council, and this was 
done without any such wish for a show of 
liberality, as had been stated by the right 
hon. Gentleman, but from a belief and 
conviction that by it means might be de- 
vised for the future good government of 
these provinces. The responsibility for 
adopting such a course rested with the 
Government, and they were fully prepared 
to bear it for having given such advice to 
the Crown. It was, however, for the right 
hon. Gentleman, if he thought fit, to show 
that the royal authority had not been wisely 
or properly exercised on this matter. With 
respect to the conduct of Lord Gosford in 
Canada, he did not feel called upon to 
make any observations after what had 
fallen from his hon. Friend, the Under 
Secretary for the Colonies; and on this 
subject he fully agreed with his hon. 
Friend that Lord Gosford had acted fully 
in accordance with the instructions which 
he had received, and the character which 
he had to maintain; and that no man had 
ever manifested a greater desire to con- 
ciliate, and, at the same time, greater firm- 
ness in not yielding to cases in which he 
believed that the honour or interests of this 
country were involved. It was unnecessary 
for him to say more on this point after the 
able observations of his hon. Friend. This 
was a matter of the gravest importance, 
and he was most willing to admit that the 
closest attention of the House should be 
directed to a question so deeply affecting 
the future interests of our North American 
provinces, and the character of this country 
in North America, with the view of 
removing every ground for future dis- 
sension, and permanently providing for 
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the harmony and happiness of the colo- 
nists. 

Sir Robert Peel said, he had one word to 
say in explanation of his former observa- 
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tions. He could not imagine that there 
were ten men in the House who had not 
inferred from the first speech of the noble 
Lord, that the proposed Bill contained 
provisions authorising and empowering the 
governor to call together a committee from 
both Canadas, such committee having a 
representative character. This, undoubt- 
edly, must have been the construction put 
on that speech by others than himself; for 
the hon. Member for St. Albans had de- 
clared, that he had become reconciled to 
the Bill precisely on account of the general 
advance it made in legislation, by enabling 
the governor to call together a Canadian 
convention ; and this compliment of the 
hon. Member to the liberality of the Go- 
vernment no Member of the Government 
had once attempted to repudiate. Now 
the noble Lord said, that all that was 
intended was to give instructions to the 
governor, by the exercise of the royal pre- 
rogative, to call a certain number of gen- 
tlemen together to advise with him. If 
this were all that was intended, no impedi- 
ment could be offered to it. But what he 
(Sir R. Peel) objected to was, the giving 
the sanction of Parliament to any measure 
giving an authoritative and formal cha- 
racter to such a Committee. The noble 
Lord said, that the prerogative of the 
Crown might be extended to sending for 
these gentlemen as representatives of the 
districts of Lower Canada. He (Sir R. 
Peel) doubted whether there was such a 
power; but, at all events, if it was con- 
templated to give the governor the power, 
in the present state of Lower Canada, to 
name certain gentlemen to such a com- 
mittee as representatives of the feelings 
and opinions of the Lower Canadians, he 
should object to such a proposition. 

Lord J. Russell said, he had stated just 
now, though the statement had not been 
noticed by the right hon. Baronet, that it 
would be inserted in the preamble that 
such instructions be given to the governor. 
He did not think it necessary that there 
should be any clause in the Bill empower- 
ing the governor to call a committee of 
advice together, such a proceeding being 
perfectly within the prerogative of the 
Crown, or to give power to tle governor to 
make a new division of districts. He might 
not have made himself quite intelligible to 
the right hon. Gentleman ; but this he 
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could say, that two hours before he had 
seen a draught of the bill in which it was 
yroposed that in the preamble this power 
should be recited. . 

Mr. Ellis considered the answer of the 
noble Lord altogether different in its cha- 
racter from his first speech. He con- 
sidered that to give the governor power 
to name districts would create much dis- 
content. 

Viscount Palmerston stated, that the 
documents and correspondence relating to 
the Maine boundary, from the date of 
those last laid before the House up to the 
present time, would shortly be laid on the 
Table of the House. 

The House divided Ayes 198; Noes7; 
Majority 19}. 

Bill brought in and read a first time. 

On a motion being made for some 
returns, 

Mr. Hawes wished to put a question of 
considerable importance to the noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell). He wished to know, 
having supported the address in order to 
strengthen the hands of Government with 
a view to put down revolt, and being also 
prepared to give his consent to the intro- 
duction of this Bill, whether the noble 
Lord had taken measures to prevent san- 
guinary punishments from taking place 
previous to the arrival of Lord Durham in 
Canada? 

Lord John Russell said, it appeared to 
him that the hon. Member meant to imply 
that there was an expectation, either on 
the part of the Government or the House, 
that sanguinary executions would take 
place under the direction of Sir John Col- 
borne. He must say, in order to prevent 
misconception, that he had no expectation 
that Sir John Colborne would order san- 
guinary executions, or would do anything 
beyond what he would consider a painful 
duty on this subject. It was therefore 
certainly not necessary that the Govern- 
ment should take steps to desire Sir John 
Colborne to refrain from a course which 
he considered it unlikely he should pursue 
—namely, a course marked by a character 
of cruelty, or one cf a sanguinary nature. 
At the same time Government had not 
thought right to withhold from Sir John 
Colborne their general opinion as to the 
inexpediency of capital executions on an 
occasion of this nature. They had in- 
formed him of this in their dispatches, the 
contents of which he was not inclined to 
state in detail, but they had stated their 
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general opinion—an opinion in which he 
believed that almost every person in the 
country would concur, namely, that, upon 
an occasion like that which had arisen, 
executions not immediately prompted by 
absolute necessity would tend both to pro- 
long the contest, and would leave after- 
wards in the minds of the people feelings 
of an unpleasant nature. In stating this 
opinion to Sir John Colborne, he must say 
that they did not in the least doubt that 
gallant Officer’s disosition ; and he must 
also say that they were not laying upon 
him any positive instructions which should 
fetter him inthe execution of his duty; they 
were merely stating to him what was the 
general opinion of the Government on this 
subject, an opinion in which he had no 
doubt but that Sir John Colborne would 
fully concur. 

Mr. Hawes did not mean to imply that 
any unnecessary cruelty would he exer- 
cised by Sir John Colborne. He had 
merely referred to the conduct of Govern- 
ment, and not to the conduct of the gal- 
lant officer. He must add, that he was 
perfectly satisfied with the answer of the 
noble Lord. 

Mr. Warburton said, that according to 
the common practice of this country, state 
prisoners were always treated with great 
humanity. It would, however, be seen 
from papers that had been laid on the 
Table of the House, that owing to the 
neglected state of the prisons of Montreal 
a prisoner had lately perished. He hoped 
that the same indulgence and attention 
would be shown to the prisoners in Mont- 
real that was shown to prisoners in this 
country. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, it was a question 
with many, and himself amongst them, 
whether capital punishments might not be 
altogether abolished. But with respect to 
the person who on a late occasion had 
been denounced asa traitor, amidst the 
cheers of nine-tenths of the House, he 
must say that he should consider it a false 
and spurious humanity to extenuate any 
sentence that might be passed upon him. 

Mr. C. Buller was sorry to hear such 
an observation from the hon. Baronet. 
Sufficient angry feeling had been excited 
against the individual, and it did not re- 
quire any addition. He should think that 
the mercy of Government might be pro- 
perly extended towards any individual, 
and he believed that in such a course the 
feelings of the people would be with them. 
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In the present instance Government might 
set a memorable and useful example by 
not shedding one drop of blood. 

Mr. Borthwick begged to remind the 
hon. Member for Bridport that persons 
taken in war were not state prisoners. 

Lord John Russell did not wish to claim 
credit for the Government for carrying 
clemency to the extent to which some hon. 
Members supposed it would go. He did 
not say that Government had interposed 
or would interpose with respect to any 
individual case, upon which judgment 
should be pronounced in the colony. He 
had merely stated a general opinion with 
regard to executions, but with regard to 
any case that might occur, the opinion 
must depend upon the facts connected 
with that individual, and upon the state 
of the province at the time. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that if anything 
could tend to diminish the influence of the 
Crown in the exercise of mercy, it was the 
House of Commons thus discussing the 
extent to which that mercy should go, 
without any knowledge of the nature or 
character of the crimes committed. Did 
the hon. and learned Member for Liskeard 
mean to say that for no crime attending 
the insurrection in Canada should a single 
drop of blood be shed? 

Mr. C. Buller said, that his observations 
intended to apply to political offences 
only. 

Returns ordered. 


Tue Petition or Mr. Roesuck.] 
Mr. Grote presented a petition from J. A. 
Roebuck, praying that he might be heard 
at the bar in defence of the House of As- 
sembly of Lower Canada, and in opposi- 
tion to the measure of “ impolicy and in- 
justice” which Government meant to in- 
troduce with regard to that country. The 
petition also contained resolutions of the 
House of Assembly, appointing Mr. Roe- 
buck agent. He was persuaded the House 
would see the reason and justice of granting 
the prayer of this petition. When the 
Act of 1791 was passed, establishing the 
constitution of Canada, he found an entry 
on their journals of the application of Mr. 
Adam Limburner, as agent for Quebec, to 
be heard by himself or counsel against 
certain clauses of the Act. This applica- 
tion was agreed to, as well as that con- 
tained in the petitions of Mr. James Finn 
and Mr. Alexander Ellice, merchants 


trading to Quebec, to the same effect, 
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He trusted that the House would see that 
the precedent to which he had refrred 
was precisely in point, both as to the cha- 
racter in which the individual claimed to 
be heard and as to the subject to be dis- 
cussed, which related to the identical 
province that was affected by the Bill 
which was to be introduced by the present 
Government, He hoped, also, that the 
House would recollect that in the argu- 
ments of the noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell) the main stress of his allegations 
rested on the demonstration that the 
Ilouse of Assembly had been deficient in 
the qualities requisite for performing its 
duty and failed in its obligations both to 
the mother country and thecolony. That 
was one of the two points which the 
noble Lord undertook to establish in 
the course of his very long speech. In 
the few remarks which he had addressed 
to the House in answer to that speech, he 
stated his opinion that the House of As- 
sembly had been hardly dealt with in re- 
gard to its defence, because there was no 
Gentleman present who either understood 
the full details of their conduct, or was 
capable of meeting, without notice, any 
specific charges which might be urged 
against them. The general importance of 
the affairs of the colony, in a matter bear- 
ing so hardly and closely on a large body 
of persons in these provinces, would, he 
trusted, make the House sensible that 
there was the strongest necessity for giv- 
ing the fullest opportunity of hearing the 
case of the Assembly of Lower Canada as 
fully and fairly stated on the one side as it 
had been amply detailed on the other, He 
did think, that when there was a gentle- 
man in this country armed with authority, 
as agent, by the House of Assembly, and 
fully competent, from his knowledge of all 
the details and circumstances, to answer 
the charges which had been urged, the 
House would not be acting in a spirit of 
fair and equitable justice if they were to 
refuse to hear him at the bar; particularly 
when to hear the petitioner at the bar 
was as much in consonance with the old 
established custom of the House as with a 
regard to the strict dictates of justice. 
He submitted that if the House were to 
decline to hear their agent, it would have 
an appearance of rigour and injustice to- 
wards the House of Assembly, which it 
was not in the wish of any Gentleman at 
either side to evince. With the permission 
of the Speaker, he should bring up the 
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petition, and then, if the House agreed to question whether he should be heard, or 
its prayer, he should move that a day be! in what capacity he should be allowed to 
named on which Mr. Roebuck should be! appear. 
heard. | Mr. Grote stated, that all he desired was, 
The petition having been read at length that the Bill should not be advanced to 
by the Clerk, | the stage of the second reading before the 
Mr. Wakley said, that, as it appeared to, question as to the admission of Mr. Rue- 
him that there would not be the slightest | buck to be heard was decided. He should, 
objection to hear a detail of the grievances | therefore, give notice that he meant to 
of which the Assembly complained, he ; call the attention of the House on Monday 
thought they should now at once deter- | to that subject before the second reading 
mine when Mr. Roebuck should be heard. | of the Bill. 
The principle of the Bill would be decided| Mr. Warburton: Mr. Roebuck had 
on the second reading; and it was, there-| been acknowledged as agent by Lord 
fore, important that the agent of the As-| Gosford, and was paid by the House of 


sembly should be heard on Monday, for 
which that stage was fixed. 

Mr. Warburton begged to remind the 
House that in the precedent which had 
been quoted, the complaint was against 
certain clauses of the Act,. and counsel 
might, therefore, without unfairness, be 
heard, as it was intended in that case they 
should be, on bringing up the report. But 
here he apprehended that the opposition 
to be given was intended against the prin- 
ciple of the proposed measure, and the 
proper course, therefore, was to have the 
petitioner heard at the bar before the 
second reading, in accordance with all 
established precedents. 

Lord J. Russell observed, that with- 
out wishing to give any decisive opinion 
as to the prayer of the petition, he thought 
it ought to be printed, and taken into 
consideration on another day. His hon. 
Friend had introduced this subject, no 





| Assembly. 


Lord J. Russell had not the least ob- 
jection to the intended motion. 

Sir R. Peel thought, the capacity in 
which Mr. Roebuck should be heard was 
quite a subordinate question compared to 
this, as to whether he should be heard on 
the part of the Assembly of the province. 
His own impression was, considering the 
extraordinary nature of the suspension 
proposed, which was justified, he thought, 
by necessity, that they ought not to debar 
the parties who were to suffer this penalty 
from making any representations they 
might think essential, Therefore, reserv- 
ing his opinion as to the subjects of the 
defence, he was persuaded that, while 
they proceeded with as much deliberation 
as was necessary for the enforcement of 
the proposed measures, they ought not to 
shut out any statements on the part of the 
colonists which they might deem neces- 








doubt, from necessity at the end of the | sary to be submitted. 

evening. He thought, however, that the! Petition to be printed. 
House should be allowed time to consider | 
the precedents on the case, and both | 
whether the petitioner should be heard, | 
and if so, in what character. As to whether | 
he were to be considered agent for the | 
colonies—[Mr. Grote: He has been ap-_ 
pointed by the Assembly.] He did not | 
then wish to give an opinion on that point. | 
There were instructions sent by the Secre- | 


tary of State in this country for the intro- | | have given, to move a humble address to 
duction of a Bill by which the House of | her Majesty relative to the affairs of 
Assembly, with the assent of the Legisla- | Canada. My Lords, this address generally 
tive Council and the Governor might ap- | expresses the regret of this House at the 
point an agent. No such Bill, however, ! state of affairs in Canada, and it states that 
was passed. If the House should be of this House will support her Majesty in 
opinion that Mr. Roebuck should be | whatever measures may be necessary to pre- 
heard, he had, of course, no objection that serve the integrity of the empire. This 
he should make his statement before the | address will, I flatter myself, meet with 
second reading of the Bill; but they the ready approbation of your Lordships. 
ought not now to determine either the ,I shall now take the liberty of reading it. 
VOL. XL, {ghis' G 
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Minutes] Bills, 
Kent’s Annuity. 


Read a second time:—Duchess of 


Arrairs oF CanapA.] Lord Glenelg: 
My Lords, I rise, according to the notice 
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‘¢ That a humble address be presented to 
her Majesty, to thank her Majesty for her 
gracious communication of papers relating 
to the affairs of Canada; to assure her Ma- 
jesty that the anxious consideration of this 
House shall be given to the preparation of 
such measures as the present exigency may 
require; to express to her Majesty our 
deep concern that a disaffected party in 
Canada should have had recourse to open 
violence and rebellion, with a view to 
throw off their allegiance to the Crown ; 
to declare to her Majesty our satisfaction 
that these designs have been opposed no less 
by her Majesty’s loyal subjects in North 
America than by her Majesty’s forces; and 
to assure her Majesty, that while this 
House is ever ready to afford redress to 
real grievances, we are fully determined 
to support the efforts of her Majesty for the 
suppression of revolt, and the restoration 
of tranquillity.” My Lords, in submitting 
this address to your Lordships, I trust that 
you will permit me to make a few obser- 
vations upon the subject to which it relates. 
I think that, with respect to that address, 
your Lordships will regard the subject as 
one of considerable and deep importance, 
and one that is very interesting in relation 
to, and as affecting, the interests and pros- 
perity of theempire. I think it right, my 
Lords, on the part of the Government, to 
request your patient indulgence while I 
offer to you those observations which I shall 
feel it to be my duty to make; because I 
do not think it possible to present to your 
Lordships a just view of the measures which 
we propose, or of the policy which the 
Government has acted upon, without 
trespassing some time upon your Lordships 
—I hope not a long time, certainly not a 
longer time than the importance of the sub- 
ject demands. In trespassing upon your 
time, it is not necessary for me to recal 
your attention to the entire history of the 
disputes in Canada. At least it is not 
necessary for me to recal your atten- 
tion to the earlier part of these disputcs. 
But it is necessary, in order to place 
our policy in its proper light, to re- 
quest your Lordships to return to that 
period of their history upon which the 


present Government came into the admi- | 


nistration of affairs. When this Govern- 
ment came into office, the most diflicult 
question presented to their attention was, 
the question relating to Canada. Those 
difficulties were not the consequence of 
accidental or temnorary circumstances. No, 
but the causes of these difficultics were deep- 
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rooted. They were interwoven with the 
framework of the society ; they could be 
traced to the nature of the Government, 
and to the nature and situation of the Bri- 
tish North American colonies in general. 
That great portion of territory added to 
our dominions by the peace of 1761, divi- 
ded into two provinces, Upper and Lower 
Cinada, presented at that time a subject 
of exceeding difficulty and of very great 
anxiety. With respect to the province of 
Upper Canada, it was found to be well 
populated, powerful, and rapidly ad- 
vancing in prosperity; but throughout 
that province a great degree of discon- 
teut and animosity prevailed with refer- 
ence to the province of Lower Canada, and 
that particularly with regard to the situa- 
tion in which the Upper Canadians found 
their commercial interests to be placed. 
That province, I might almost say, that 
nation was divided from others; it was 
surrounded by other nations, and could 
have no intercourse with the ocean except 
through the United States, or by the river 
St. Lawrence. All the commercial interests 
of the people of Upper Canada were con- 
trolled by foreign legislatures, or by legis- 
latures which, if not foreign, between 
whom and themselves there were consider- 
able distinctions in manners, habits, views, 
and political principles. The Legislature 
of Lower Canada viewed with jealousy the 
exertions of those of Upper Canada. The 
pressure of this state of things upon the 
people of Canada was felt to be so great 
that various plans were devised to meet 
the difficulty, or to escape from it. One 
plan, was for entering into a negotiation 
with the United States for the purpose of 
securing a communication with the sea ; and 
another was, that Montreal should be made 
the capital of Upper Canada, in order that 
the province of Upper Canada might have 
that command over the St. Lawrence which 
her interest demanded. At the same time 
in Upper Canada considerable internal 
anxiety prevailed. The House of Assembly 
of that province was then about entering 
into a race of rivalry with the House of 
Assembly of Lower Canada upon those 
topics which agitated Lower Canada. But 
there were causes of still deeper anxiety in 
existence with respect to Lower Canada, 
for in that province there was that at work 
which might not exactly be the origin of 
the disturbances, but which certainly gave 
them the force and energy which they had 
acquired, namely, the division of the two 
races which inhabited that province—a di- 
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vision which was not by circumstances at 
all mellowed, but which had been embit- 
tered by them, and had given rise to more 
heartburnings, and had been the cause of 
more disturbances than any political events 
of the time. In that colony the constitu- 
tion was not established on principles which 
gave to wealth an influence and weight 
which, in conjunction with other circum- 
stances, would have been beneficial, but 
which gave the whole influence to numbers 
alone—the determination of which alone 
made the elective franchise what it was; 
and the case, my Lords, is remarkable, as 
forming the peculiar political society of that 
province. The numerical majority, about 
400,000, returned by far the greater ma- 
jority of the members of the Assembly ; and 
the consequence was, that one of the races 
predominated in the Assembly, so as, in 
fact, practically to exclude the other, Those 
who werereturned by a numerical majority, 
comprising, it may be said, the whole of 
the Assembly, were those attached to the 
obsolete notions of former times. They 
were unfriendly to commerce, to the 
spread of intelligence, to the diffusion 
of education; and therefore not very 
friendly to the prevailing characteristics of 
the English race. The leaders of the House 
of Assembly, who commanded a majority 
there, did so with very little responsibility 
to their constituents. In fact their consti- 
tuents, though a very amiable anda very 
virtuous race of men, were yet very igno- 
rant, and little fitted to appreciate the bles- 
sings which the constitution bestowed upon 
them. They were fitted to be deluded by 
ambitious and designing men. Their lead- 
ers were attached to obsolete notions, and 
had the advantage of fighting for them with 
the weapons of popular institutions. Those 
who were against improvement had the 
support and the aid of popular institutions ; 
while those who were really favourable to 
improvement, and had wealth and intelli- 
gence upon their side, were compelled to 
resort to the aristocratic party. These par- 
ties were invested with weapons which 
were not suited tothem. Those who were 
the most liberal had to seek for aid from 
the Legislative Council, and the aristocratic 
part, as I may term it, of the constitution ; 
while those who were less liberal, and 
were indisposed to improvement, were 
fighting under the colours of free institu- 
tions. Thus it happened, on the one 
hand, that those who were the supporters 
of an oligarchy hostile to improvement 
made use of the rights and privileges of 
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popular institutions, and pushed them to an 
extreme ; and on the other, privileges not 
generally used to promote improvements 
and support free institutions, were pushed 
to an extreme for the purpose of enforcing 
them. This formed a very remarkable 
circumstance in the situation of that peo- 
ple. But these distinctions were still more 
aggravated by other circumstances—the 
differences between the two nations in 
manners, in religion, in language, in general 
views, and in general principles. Notwith- 
standing the advantage which numbers 
gave to the one race, yet the aspiring ac- 
tivity of the other gave them an ascendancy 
even in spite of the countervailing advan- 
tages. The English race was in possession 
of all the foreign commerce, and even of a 
large portion of the property where the 
habitans lived : and thus the illusions which 
they fostered amongst themselves, of their 
one day constituting a great Canadian re- 
public, was every day fading from their 
view. Such were the hopes and fears of 
the two nations; and they could not fail 
to produce considerable and numerous ani- 
mosities. Preparations were made upon 
both sides to assert, by every means within 
their power, and such as they could find 
constitutionally, the ascendancy which the 
one desired to maintain, and which the 
other was desirous to acquire. But there 
were other circumstances to be looked to. 
The constitution of 1791, from the earlier 
years at least in the history of Canada, 
might be said not to be administered. It 
might bave been very advantageous for the 
people of Canada if it had been so ; but the 
executive government took part with one 
race against the other—it took part with 
the English race instead of being the um- 
pire and arbitrator between both. All the 
honours and emoluments flowed in one 
channel ; and thus the popular institutions 
were severed for the Canadians from tke 
government, and they obtained no advan- 
tage through them. This was done while 
the government usurped practically the 
funds of the State. Those funds were in 
the hands of the governors—abuses crept 
in, and at length they prevailed to such an 
extent that many of the English united 
with the French race to obtain a redress of 
grievances. The French, connected with 
the English, had the advantage of urging 
their demands on the ground of real an 

existing abuses. In 1828, redress was 
afforded when the subject was brought for- 
ward by Mr. Huskisson, and the recom- 
mendations that were then made were 
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carried into effect by my noble Friend op- 
posite, as far as the influence and power of 
the Crown could carry them into effect ; 
and the result was, that the reasonable por- 
tion of the French Canadians quitted the 
ranks of the agitators and supported the 
government. The English also separated 
from them and supported the government. 
But this was not the way to satisfy the 
leaders of the discontented party. Those 
reforms were hostile to their purposes. They 
believed those reforms were not conceded 
from a sense of justice (as I am sure they 
really were), but from timidity. Their 
only hope, then, to retain an influence over 
their followers was to maintain the cry of 
existing grievances. When these real 
grievances had been swept away, fresh 
grievances were to be found, and the 
bright reward received by my noble 
Friend for his exertions was the applause 
which the House of Assembly gave to those 
who would resist the just terms of accom- 
modation. At last, having advanced other 
grievances, the House of Assembly at 
length took its stand upon demands which 
involved the surrender of the sovereignty 
of the province. They insisted upon the 
application of the elective principle to the 
Legislative Council ; they required the do- 
minion, unqualified and unconditional, 
over the revenues of the Crown; and the 
responsibility of the Executive Council to 
such a degree, that the officers should be 
dependent upon the will of the Assembly. 
These demands were openly urged by the 
Assembly. To these demands the English 
party were decidedly opposed, because they 
saw in them the proscription of their own 
race; for they saw that such would be the 
result of the success of those efforts. Such, 
then, was the situation of the minds of men 
in Lower Canada at the time that the Go- 
vernment entered into the consideration of 
these circumstances. At the same period, 
in the adjoining province, there were cir- 
cumstances which gave room for considera- 
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ble anxiety. Not only in Upper Canada | 
alone, but alse in Nova Scotia and in New | 
Brunswick there was some degree of agita- | 
tion. At all events the agitators in Lower | 
Canada, if net entitled to claim, did actu- | 
ally claim, a fellow-feeling with themselves | 
in the other provinces—most falsely, most ! 
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were placed when we were first called on 
to examine those questions. How were the 


difficuities to be met? I know it is said 
that the course was a very simple one— 
that we ought to take the one line or the 
other, and that we took neither line, and 
that the consequence is that we are in- 
volved in our present difficulty. I know, 
my Lords, that it is very easy, after the 
result, to prophesy of the issue, and to make 
an assertion as to the course that ought to 
have been pursued. But what were the 
two lines upon which we ought to have 
acted, and between which we ought to have 
made our choice? One of these lines was 
to support the pretensions of the French 
party —it was, in a word, to accede to the 
propositions to which I have adverted. The 
result would be very simple and very clear 
—in one sense it would be so, putting 
aside for the present that which I shall 
immediately advert to—it would involve 
the surrendering the British sovereignty ; 
and I may add it would involve, too, very 
great injustice to the British settlers. 
Justice, I conceive, is the principle upon 
which we are bound to act ; and if we had 
at once acceded to the demands of the 
French Canadians the result would be ex- 
ceedingly injurious to the British race at 
the time forming a part of the population 
of Canada. Would that course be sanc- 
tioned by this House? Would it be ape 
proved of by Parliament and the nation ? 
Would it have been supported and approved 
of by their fellow colonists in other parts 
of North America? Ought, then, that 
course to be followed? I venture to say 
that such a course would have involved us 
in the calamity to which we are now 
brought, and that, too, under more unfor- 
tunate circumstances than we are at present 
placed. It would have been to call upon 
us to support the French Canadians 
against our fellow-subjects in Lower Ca- 
nada. But another line might have been 
pursued ; that is, to take part with the 
English Canadians. _We ought, then, to 
have removed this House of Assembly, and 
to form a new system of representation, soas 
to give an ascendancy to the English. That, 
my Lords, would not have been just—that 
would not have been endured by this coun- 
try, which never will sanction injustice. 


unjustly, I believe, but they claimed it. | That, too, would have brought on us the 
Their making sucha claim proved, at least, ; same difficulty in which we are now, with 
this difference, that then it would have 
involved the whole of the French nation 
in Canada, which at present is not the 
case: and it certainly would have been 


that there must have been some agitatien | 
in the other provinces which was calculated | 


to excite the attention of the Government. | 


Such were the difficulties in which affairs 
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against the general feeling of justice 
amongst our fellow colonists in North 
America. I come, then, to the course of 
policy which has been pursued. We thought 
that the proper course of justice was not to 
act as the partisans of either ; but to act as 
the mediators between both parties. It was 
to take the line of justice, of conciliation, 
and of moderation. It is a line which is 
always open to the sneers and censures 
of those who maintain extreme opinions 
on both sides. It was, however, the only 
true line, which ultimately could lead 
to success. ‘hat line, I venture to say, is 
the line which the Government has 
adopted, and the results to which it led 
was the redress of acknowledged and ad- 
mitted grievances, and an investigation into 
alleged abuses. On that prin iple the 
Government proceeded — that which I 
believe to be the just principle—of moder- 
ators between the parties. Preceding Go- 
vernments had acted upon that principle ; 
for I do not mean to take for this Govern- 
ment alone the merit of having acted upon 
it. I believe it was the course of policy 
pursued by my predecessors in office. It 
is the course which the present Govern- 
ment has pursued, and it was the only one 
left us to pursue; and in accordance 
with that policy Lord Gosford was 
empowered to redress acknowledged 
abuses, and also to inquire into griev- 
ances alleged to exist. Lord Gosford’s en- 
deavours in that province were met by the 
House of Assembly by conduct which I 
shall not characterise. It was not calcu- 
lated, I may observe, to maintain a spirit of 
conciliation and moderation between the 
parties, and which it was the object of the 
Government to promote, and the object of 
Lord Gosford in every manner to extend. 
The truth was, that the leaders of the 
House of Assembly were not disposed to 
acquiesce in any proposition which did not 
involve a surrender of the province. After 
the failure of those efforts, the matter was 
referred to the Imperial Parliament, and by 
it a decision was pronounced respecting it. 
Soon after that decision an opportunity was 
atforded to the House of Assembly to retrace 
its steps. Some moderate men were anxious 
to adjust those differences, but the attempt 
failed, and the House of Assembly ad- 
journed in August, taking up its position 
on the different demands to which I have 
alluded. Such, then, is the result of the 
efforts that have been made; and I need 
not say—for it is sufficiently notorious, 
from thepapers which are on the table— 
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that at this moment one part of the pro- 
vince is in direct resistance to the arms of 
the Sovereign. There are circumstances 
favourable now which at other periods did 
not exist. I say this notwithstanding the 
calamity which has occurred in Lower 
Canada, and the result of which I most 
deeply lament ; yet there are circumstances 
which have occurred within the last two 
or three years, in the other provinces which 
are of no small moment. The result of the 
mission of Lord Gosford had produced be- 
neficial effects upon the French population 
in Lower Canada. A few years ago these 
were scatiered through the province, and in 
Quebee many persons who were allied 
and joined with the efforts of the agitators, 
but who had since, perceiving the course 
which the Government pursued was that 
of dealing fairly towards all parties, quitted 
the ranks of the agitators, and supported 
the Government. The consequence was, 
that the feelings of discontent which were 
scattered over the province were latterly 
confined to Montreal, and the rest of the 
country had been free from agitation. With 
respect to the other provinces of North 
America a very different spirit prevails 
from that to which I have alluded. I need 
not refer to the statements from Upper 
Canada to show the feelings of loyalty and 
attachment to this country. In New 
Brunswick and in Nova Scotia the same 
feelings of loyalty are participated in by 
the whole population. The Governors of 
those provinces state, that it is impossible 
for anything tu exceed the enthusiasm with 
which the people there expressed their de. 
termination to give their support in up- 
holding the connection with Great Britain 
and the rights of the Sovereign of this 
country. These are circumstances of no 
small moment when we have to consider 
the calamity which prevails in Lower 
Canada. Now, my Lords, with respect to 
the insurrection which has broken out in 
Lower Canada, I know that it has been 
said, that Government has shown a want 
of precaution in looking to that issue. It 
has been said, that there ought to have 
been a greater supply of ,forces in Lower 
Canada last summer, and we ought natu- 
rally to have expected some commotion 
when the resolutions which were passed 
last Session became known. With respect 
to want of precaution I have now to state, 
—and I do soin allusion to a question 
which was asked by the noble Baron oppo- 
site (Lord Ellenborough), in reference to 
the dispatch of November, 1836—that I 
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fulfilled the promise given in that letter ; 
and although I am not at liberty to produce 
the dispatch, I am at liberty to state, that 
I expressed an opinion in reference to this 
matter, and that I referred not to the 

ibility, but the probability, that it might 
ead to excitement ; and in that dispatch I 
suggested to the Governor, I pressed upon 
the Governor, to communicate with Sir 
John Colborne as to any military prepara- 
tions that might be necessary—not antici- 
pating such alarming circumstances, but 
merely some temporary disturbances. [ Lord 
Brougham: The date.] February, 1837. 
That letter referred to a letter by Lord 
Gosford, transmitting an account of the 
meeting and the separation of the Assembly. 
It was in consequence of that letter, and 
of the address of the House of Assembly, 
that I felt it necessary to consult with my 
Colleagues as to the measures which Go- 
vernment ought to take on the whole of the 
Canada question. Of course, in consulting 
with them no time was lost in maturing 
measures, and, after that had been done, in 
communicating them to Lord Gosford. But, 
my Lords, the charge made relative to the 
force in Lower Canada proceeded on an 
assumption that that force now there is in- 
adequate. Now, I beg leave to deny, that 
it is at all established, that the force in 
Lower Canada was inadequate. Certainly 
there is no proof of that fact; and so far as 
the accounts have reached us, it is clear that 
the force in Lower Canada is adequate or 
nearly adequate to suppress the insurrection. 
However J may be inclined to bow to the 
opinionsof persons of such weight and autho- 
rity, I must be allowed to claim for the Go- 
vernment the benefit of the actual state of 
things in Lower Canada. But inde- 
pendently of that circumstance it may be 
observed, as appears in these papers, that in 
March last I announced to Lord Gosford 
the intention of the Government to send 
out two more regiments to Lower Canada, 
and in a subsequent month I announced to 
him, that that intention had been relin- 
quished. It has been argued from this, 
not only that the Government had changed 
their previous intentions, but it has also 
been assumed, that they did not think it 
' necessary to make any addition to the troops 
there. In the same dispatch, however, 
there is a letter enclosed to the Governor 
of Nova Scotia, requiring him to comply 
with the requisition of Lord Gosford, and 
the Governor of Lower Canada is directed 
to apply to the Governor of Nova Scotia 
for any force he may require. The change 
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was simply this—instead of sending troops 
direct to Quebec, the Government decided 
upon drawing them from the other pro- 
vinces, in order to supply Canada sooner 
with a sufficient force. But denying, as I 
do, the fact of the inadequacy of the force, 
I may observe that my view of the ques- 
tion is confirmed by the conduct of the 
authorities in that country. I do not wish 
to throw from myself any part of the re- 
sponsibility that belongs to me, but I do 
not conceive it to be any inculpation of 
those authorities that, having the power 
to procure forces, if they required them, 
the necessity not having arisen, they did 
not avail themselves of the power which 
was placed in their hands. In the month 
of March the authority to Lord Gosford 
was express; he was in communication 
with Sir John Colborne, a most experienced 
officer, and Lord Gosford said, after com- 
munication with that gallant person, that 
he did not think it necessary to avail him- 
self of the power. Three months after- 
wards, however, he thought right to exer- 
cise that power to the extent of one regi- 
ment, both Lord Gosford and Sir John 
Colborne being of opinion that a greater 
force was not required. Ata late period 
in November he found it necessary to make 
a demand for a larger force, and in doing 
so ne doubt he was actuated by a sense of 
the necessity of such a force being placed 
in the province. Now, my Lords, my 
argument is that the authorities in Canada 
acted not blameably, but from a persuasion 
of a necessity of the case, and upon their 
judgment I consider myself justified in say- 
ing, that till the month of November there 
was no necessity for any troops beyond 
those which it was in the power of the 
government to obtain from the adjoining 
provinces. But believing this to be the 
case I must further add, that, distressing 
as the events that have occurred may be, 
it is some consolation to think that the re- 
sult in one respect is most satisfactory, 
namely, that of showing how completely 
entitled we were to rely on the affection 
and support of the British colonists. 1 con- 
fess, my Lords, that nothing in my opinion 
would be more to be regretted than that 
we should have dispatched an overwhelm-~ 
ing military force with those resolutions 
which were passed by the House of Com- 
mons during the last session. By adopting 


such a course we should have told the world 
we were satisfied of the impropriety of 
those resolutions, as we did not venture to 
communicate them to the lower province 
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without accompanying them by an over- 
whelming force. The adoption of such a 
course would have placed us in an impro- 
per position in the eyes of the world; it 
would have encouraged the attempt made 
in this and in the other country to persuade 
people that our policy had for its founda- 
tion, and that we relied for support alone, 
on our military force. So far from this 
being the case, I am happy to say, it ap- 
pears that, whatever may at this moment 
be the discontents of the colonists, the 
great security of the British colonial empire 
rests upon the well-tried allegiance and 
fidelity of our fellow-countrymen in the 
colonial possessions of the country. My 
Lords, I cannot pass from this part of the 
subject without expressing my utmost satis- 
faction at the manner in which Lord Gos- 
ford and Sir J. Colborne have conducted 
themselves throughout the painful times 
and circumstances in which they have been 
placed. Lord Gosford has been in a most 
difficult situation; he has been in such a 
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position as to be almost compelled to give | 


offence to both parties, vet he has conducted 
himself in a manner which will receive the 
approbation of all. I am persuaded that 
his conduct will give satisfaction when the 
asperities of both parties have given way 
to a better state of things ; it will then be 
acknowledged that he has shown great 
moderation, with a laudable desire to con- 
ciliate; but that when the occasion re- 
quired it he did not fail to manifest the 
proper degree of firmness’ and a resolute 
determination to support the honour and 
character of the British Crown. Of Sir 
John Colborne it is not necessary to speak ; 
his character as a military man is too well 
established to require any eulogy from me. 
Such being the state of things, such being 
the situation of affairs in that colony, the 
district of Montreal by the latest accounts 
appearing to bein a state of revolt, it becomes 
us to consider in what manner we ought to 
act in this crisis. With respect to the im- 
mediate suppression of the insurrection, it 
is to be hoped there are the means (and the 
latest accounts justify us in that hope) in 
the power of the local Government to bring 
that state of affairs to a successful issue. 
But then the question arises, what course 
ought we to pursue with respect to the 
general government of the colony, in 
order to ensure its future prosperity? At 
present the actual Government may be said 
to be in a state of abeyance. For some 
years past the Legislative Council has been 
superseded by the conduct of the House of 
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Assembly. It would be idle to think of 
again calling together the present House 
of Assembly, and it would be as idle to 
hope for any good result from a new elec- 
tion. It is impossible, however, to leave 
the Government in its present position. 
It is necessary we should have some sort of 
Government in its place—some legislative 
body. It appears to us that a provision 
ought to be made for the supply of that 
which may be adequate to the exigency, 
and that it should be limited to the exigency. 
It is, therefore, proposed to do by law what 
practically has been done by the assembly 
itself—it is proposed to suspend for a given 
period of time so niuch of the Constitu- 
tional Act of 1791 as relates to the func- 
tions and constitution of the legislative au- 
thority. It is proposed to place the legisla- 
tive authority in a governor and council dur- 
ing a given period of time, three years, and 
during that period to direct that the laws 
which may be passed by that authority shall 
not be of a permanent character, but shall 
partake of the temporary nature of the 
authority itself. It is also provided, that 
it shall be competent for her Majesty, at 
any time prior to the expiration of that 
period, to restore the free constitution. 
Such, my Lords, is the temporary expedient 
proposed as a substitute for the constitution 
which has been for some time suspended. 
It is undoubtedly, my Lords, a measure of 
severity — it is an arbitrary measure ; 
but I submit it is a measure which is 
absolutely necessary under the existing cir- 
cumstances. It is a measure that is due 
for the protection of the English popula- 
tion in that country, and that is necessary 
to the preservation of the common bonds of 
society. But, my Lords, it is not enough to 
provide a merely temporary expedient—it is 
right that we should look forward to that 
period when tranquillity may be restored 
—it is right that we should contemplate 
the time when the functions of a free con- 
stitution may be resumed. Let it not 
be imagined that it is quite inconsistent 
with a measure of this nature that at the 
same moment that we contemplate it we 
look forward to the period when a better 
system may be substituted. Though it 
may be advisable to enact a measure of se- 
verity, let us also entertain the hope and 
intention of returning to a better state of 
things. The question, then, is, what steps 
are necessary to be taken? With respect 
to the restoration of peace in Lower Canada, 
and the settlement of thuse questions which 
now agitate that province, the interests of 
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consideration. In taking steps with a view 
to a permanent settlement of the affairs of 
Lower Canada reference must be had to all 
those questions which are equally applic- 
able to the upper province. The various 
questions affecting the two provinces are of 
such importance as to require from Govern- 
ment the strictest attention. Amongst 
others there are the navigation of the St. 
Lawrence, the duties by which the commerce 


of two provinces is to be regulated, their | 


railroads, their bridges, their internal com- 
munication, and their monetary system. It 
is at the same time essential that the dis- 


putes between Upper and Lower Canada | 


should be put an end to. Various plans 
have been suggested for the attainment of 
these objects. Among others it has been 


proposed that the lower province should be | 
dismembered, that the city and district of , 


Montreal should be annexed to Upper 
Canada. This, of course, my Lords, is not 


a plan which we can entertain, and I do. 
not know that it would tend to reconcile 
the feeling of both parties; but I believe | 
rather that it would have the effect of trans- | 


ferring the feuds of Lower Canada to the 
upper provinces. Another proposition which 
has been much insisted upon is a legislative 
union between the two provinces. 
there are very strong objections. The 
great extent of the two provinces, the dif- 


ference between the habits of the people | 


inhabiting them, the great inconvenience of 
meeting at such a distance as the common 


place of resort must be, and other objections | 


of a formidable nature, appear as obstacles 
to this plan ; and, above all, it is not likely 
‘that the upper proviace would consent to 
such an arrangement. A better prospect 
might be obtained by a federal union ; this 
would have a very considerable effect in 
adjusting the disputes between the pro- 
vinces. 
a just influence over those great questions 
to which I have alluded, and would I 
should think, satisfy the inhabitants of that 
district. It would, at the same time, by 
bringing together the natives of the two 
provinces to discuss measures of mutual in- 
terest, induce them to give their attention 
to subjects of greater importance ; it would 
enlarge and liberalise their views, and raise 
them above those narrow and local ques- 
tions which have hitherto divided them. 
But, in this, also, I am not aware that the 
upper province acquiesces; and it is, 
therefore, my Lords, proposed that some- 
thing analogous should be attempted by the 
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Upper Canada, must of course, be taken into 


To that | 


It would give the upper province | 
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Governor who is selected by her Majesty 
for the Government of Lower Canada. It 
| is proposed that the Governor be authorised 
| to invite from the two provinces persons 
who may be justly supposed to represent 
the feelings and wishes of the people of the 
| two provinces, and to consult them as to 
' the measures it may be advisable to adopt, 
both with regard to the constitution of 
| Lower Canada, and for the purpose of some 
| arrangement of those matters, which are of 
common interest to the two provinces. If 
it be asked what advantages are to 
be gained from this proposal, I answer 
that in some respects I have touched on 
them in adverting to the federal union ; and 
though, in a far greater degree, something 
similar may, I think, be effected. At all 
events, the Governor may be able to ascer- 
tain what opinion the two provinces enter- 
tain with respect to the constitution 
originally given to them, and with respect 
to those amendments—some amendments 
being admitted on all hands to be requisite 
—which it is desirable to effect. It is at 
the same time probable that he will be 
able to submit to Parliament measures re- 
_lating to the adjustment of existing dif- 
ferences. [The Earl of Ripon: When ?] 
| Of course it will be for the Governor to 
choose the time. The proposal is, that he 
‘invite both Legislatures to nominate a 
_ certain number of persons. 
| The Earl of Ripon inquired what ar- 
rangement would be made, supposing the 
| House of Assembly to be suspended ? 
Lord Glenelg : the Legislature of Lower 
| Canada being suspended, it is proposed to 
| endeavour to obfain some persons who will 
_fitly represent ‘the opinions of Lower 
'Canada. The mode suggested is, that the 
| Governor call on the electors of Lower 
Canada to elect proper persons. There are 
' now five districts in Lower Canada, from 
which we propose to have these representa- 
tives chosen under the present franchise by 
the whole of the present electors. At the 
same time a power is to be given to the 
Governor to select the best time in which 
to call for an assembly of the electors. 
Such, my Lords, are the outlines of the 
measure which the Government proposes 
to carry into effect. This latter part, as I 
have stated, will, of course, not form an en- 
actment in the Bill; but it is considered 
to be an essential part of the plan. Having 


stated generally the manner in which the 
Government are prepared to meet the 
rresent emergency, I shall now merely 
refer to the motion I intend to propose to 
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your Lordships, and I do not think it ne- 
cessary to enlarge on that subject, for I 
cannot but persuade myself that your Lord- 
ships will at once accede to it. His Lord- 
ship concluded by moving the address which 
he had read at the commencement of his 
speech. 

Lord Brougham spoke as follows* 
My Lords,—The part which I had the 
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honour to bear last summer in this House, 
when the Commons sent up those ill-fated 
resolutions to which [ trace the whole of 
the present disasters, impels me to present 
myself thus early, and to obtrude upon 
your Lordships my sentiments regarding 
the important question before you. And, 
my Lords, I wish that, in following my 
noble Friend over the ground which he 





* From a corrected edition, published by 
Ridgway, with the following preface as a de- 
fence of the noble Lord, which it seems right 
to preserve ;— 

It has been considered right by many of 
the friends of peace and of liberal policy, to 
publish this speech separately, chiefly in order 
that the attention of men may be directed to 
the important questions connected with the 
future lot of the North American colonies, 
when the ferment excited by late unhappy 
events shall subside. The whole history of 
these transactions is calculated to throw light 
upon the inevitable mischiefs of extended colo- 
nial empire; and there is a further argument 
of the same kind derivable from the unques- 
tionable fact, that in even the reformed Par- 
liament the misgovernment of a remote and 
unrepresented province, has encountered but 
very little opposition from many of those who 
are always found most reluctant to suffer the 
least oppression if attempted upon any portion 
of the mother country. 

The comments which this speech contains 
upon the conduct of the Government have 
been complained of-—as if Lord Brougham had 
some duty to perform of suppressing his opi- 
nions upon the most important questions that 
can occupy the attention of statesmen ; and as 
if especially the Colonial Minister had a right 
to complain of strictures openly made upon 
his public conduct. 

It is, however, well known, that Lord 
Brougham never showed any disposition to 
censure the present Government until they 
adopted a course wholly at variance with his 
oftentimes recorded opinions. As long as he 
could support them, the history of Parliament 
shows that he rendered them every assistance 
in his power; nor did he ever while in office 
exert himself more or spare himself less than 
in their defence in 1835, and in carrying 
through the House of Lords the great measure 
of Municipal Reform.—In the summer of 1836, 
he refrained from all complaint when he saw 
his measures for preventing pluralities and 
non-residences abandoned, and a Bill intro- 
duced upon opposite principles.—In 1837, 
he continued to lend them support on all but 
one or two occasions, when it was impossible 
to approve their conduct—and on the Canada 
resolutions especially, last May, he was com- 
pelled to oppose them—a duty which he per- 
formed with manifest reluctance. He had 
during that Session, 1837, expressed his opi- 





nions upon the necessity of altering the Re- 
form Bill in essential particulars, and es- 
pecially of extending the elective franchise. 
The present Session was unhappily opened 
with a declaration on the part of the Govern- 
ment as a body, that they took a view wholly 
different from that of most reformers ; indeed, 
ofthe great body of the Liberal party through- 
out the country. To this has been added their 
support of a policy by which the rights of the 
subject are invaded, and the maintenance of 
peace itself put in jeopardy. They who com- 
plain of Lord Brougham —(the Ministers 
themselves are assuredly not of the number)— 
for adhering to his declared opinions, are re- 
spectfully requested to assign any reason why 
he should abandon his own principles—tkose 
which he has maintained, without the least de« 
viation, throughout his whole life—merely that 
he may support the Ministers who had most 
conscientiously no doubt, though for the 
country most unfortunately, seen fit to adopt 
other views. Thus much as to the claims of 
the Government at large, not only to form new 
opinions, and follow an altered course, but to 
carry along with them others whom their rea- 
sonings have wholly failed to convince. 

Now, as to the Colonial Secretary, the 
party whose conduct is principally involved in 
the question of Ministerial responsibility for 
the present state of the North American pro- 
vinces ;—It is well known that Lord Brougham 
never showed any backwardness in coming 
down to his defence when he observed him un= 
justly attacked. No man can be better aware 
of this than the noble Lord himself; with 
whom, however, it is understood that Lord 
Brougham never had any intercourse save that 
of an official nature while a Member of the 
same Government. But they who complain 
on the noble Secretary’s behalf (he him- 
self, assuredly, is not of the number), are re- 
spectfully requested to assign any reason why 
full licence having been always allowed him, 
and some of his principal colleagues, to form 
their own opinions—-with them to oppose Par- 
liamentary Reform np to the 1st March, 1831 
—to defend the Manchester massacre—to 
support the Six Acts—to remove Lord Fitz- 
william from office for attending a Parliamen- 
tary Reform meeting at York—to —— Lord 
Brougham’s motion on the case of Smith the 
missionary—why, those noble persons having 
without any blame whatever been suffered 
formerly to hold such courses—and having, so 
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has just trodden, I could confine myself 
to the space he has travelled over without 
trespassing upon other more delicate 
parts of it. But it never seems to have 
struck him that when a Minister of the 
Crown comes to Parliament with a 
proposition, not merely such as the address 


contains, but such as we are warned is to. 


follow swiftly upon the address—a demand 
of extraordinary aid for the executive 
Government — measures of a high prero- 
gative and unconstitutional kind—it never 
has struck him, that the Minister who 
resorts to Parliament for the help of its 
extreme powers, in applying remedies of 
the last description—has something more 
to do then merely to ask for those remedies 
and shew their necessity—that he has to 
explain whence the necessity arises ; to 
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defend the conduct which has Jed to this 
crisis in our affairs; to repel from himself 
and the Ministry whereof he is parcel, the 
charge of having brought the colonial 
Empire committed to his care, into such a 
state, that we are assembled at this 
unwonted season, for the purpose of 
quelling a rebellion in the principal settle- 
ment of the Crown, preventing if we can 
the recurrence of disaffection, and suspend- 
ing the free Constitution of the province, 
in order to secure its peace. Are these 
every-day occurrences? Are revolt and 
civil war of such an ordinary aspect that 
they pass over us like a summer’s cloud 
and be regarded not? Are the demands 
of despotic power by the Crown, and the 
suspension of the whole liberties of the 
subject, mere matters of course in the 





happily for the country, and so honourably for 
themselves, adopted a different line of policy 
from November 1830 to November 1837, Lord 
Brougham alone should be complained of, for 
continuing since November 1837 to abide by 
the very same principles which he had not 
taken up for the very first time in November 
1830, but held in all former times? It is re- 
spectfully asked, what right they who now 
complain of Lord Brougham for differing from 
the noble Secretary of State, have to expect 
that he should rather differ from his former 
self, than from his former colleague; and 
while yet unable to partake of the convictions 
that have come over others, shouid abandon 
that devotion to the cause of freedom, and of 
peace, to which his public life had been con- 
secrated ? 

The accident of members of a party feeling 
themselves under the necessity of opposing, 
upon some great occasion, those with whom it 
is their general wish to act, although unfortu- 
nate, is by no means unprecedented. When, 
in consequence of their friends being in office, 
almost all the Whigs were found, during 
twelve months of the last war to relax in their 
desire of peace, retrenchment and reform, Mr. 
Whitbread—a name never to be pronounced 
without reverence and affection by Englishmen 
—alone opposed the measures of the Adminis- 
tration, that he might adhere to his principles. 
In 1820, Lord Brougham declared in his place, 
that he stood wholly aloof from his party, on 
all that related to the case of the late Queen, 
because there appeared a danger of her inter- 
ests being, without any blame, sacrificed to 
other, possibly more important, considerations. 
There seems no good reason why he should 
not pursue the same course, when it is under 
stood, that he now very sincerely, though 
perhaps quite erroneously, believes a sacrifice 
is made of principles, incomparably more im- 
portant—the most sacred principles which 
used to bind the Liberal party together ; and 





when so many men are firmly persuaded that, 
but for the accident of the party being in 
office, they would have joined in pursuing the 
same course which Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke 
followed with such signal glory in the former 
American war. 

It is probable, that Lord Brougham, in 
choosing to continue in that course, has had 
little fear of thereby impairing the strength 
of the present Government—that may be 
greater or it may be less; but there can be 
very little chance of any diminution befalling 
it, while its party supporters, be they more or 
less numerous, both in Parliament and in the 
country—more especially in many of the 
corporations—appear to be so firmly held 
together by the common principle which 
guides their conduct. That principle is one 
in some respects well grounded, and forms 
indeed the foundation of all party connexions. 
When not pushed too far, it is justifiable and 
it is useful. It teaches men to overlook minor 
differences of opinion, for the purpose of ef- 
fecting common objectsof superior importance, 
and warns them against the fatal error so well 
described by Mr. Fox, of giving up all to an 
enemy rather than anything to a friend.—It is, 
however, equally manifest, that the abuse of 
this doctrine may lead to a justification of the 
very worst misconduct—may be used as a 
cover for the most sordid speculations of pri- 
vate interest—and may sap the foundation of 
all public principle whatever. It is to be 
hoped, that the party zeal of those above re- 
ferred to, may not lead them to such excesses. 
But for the present it does appear to have made 
the most grave questions of national polity— 
retrenchment—slavery—colonial rights—con- 
stitutional principle—peace itself—all sink 
into nothing compared with the single object 
of maintaining a particular class of men in 
power—and invested with the patronage of the 
Crown, as well as intrusted with the affairs of 
the empire, 
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conduct of Parliamentary business? Are 
such demands as these to be granted the 
instant they are made, without any 
question asked—without one word said 
upon the antecedent parts of the novel 
and portentous case—without any attempt 
whatever to explain or to defend the 
maladministration which has terminated 
in the necessity of those demands—with- 
out even one allusion to the obvious 
questions — who caused this disastrous 
state of things ?—whose fault is it that 
such powers are become requisite ?—whose 
misconduct caused the rebellion to burst 
forth ?—whose neglect of all timely pre- 
cautions fostered discontent till it ripened 
into disaffection? — whose _unpolitic 
councils first stirred up the discord—-and 
whose misapplication of the national 
resources fanned the disaffection into a 
flame? Yet, strange to tell! looking 
from the beginning to the end of my noble 
Friend’s statement, distinct and lucid as 
it was—to this hour I cannot descry one 
explanation offered — one justification 
attempted—one position taken or defended 
with the design of protecting himself 
against the charges which have rung all 
over the country for weeks, from one end 
of it to the other, and all pointed against 
him and his colleagues in the service of 
the Crown! But, my Lords, I cannot con- 
sent so to abandon my duty, as to pass 
this matter thus over. I feel myself 
bound to enter upon the subject of these 
charges at once. I cannot follow the 
Colonial Minister in the course which he 
has found it convenient to take of flying 
away from the real matter in discussion, 
or allow him to claim the extraordinary 
and unconstitutional powers which he 
asks, as if he were discharging some 
common duty of mere official routine— 
moving for yearly returns—laying sessional 
papers before the House—or calling for a 
vote to supply the yearly expenses of his 
department in the ordinary circumstances 
of tranquil times. There was, indeed, one 
remark made by him that might seem an 
exception to the account I have given of 
his speech. He attempted some defence 
against the great and leading accusation 
of having sent over the offensive re- 
solutions and providing no force to 
support them. But I shall presently 
show your Lordships that the explanation 
he gave made his case much worse, and 
that he left the charge more grave and 
formidable if possible than he found it. 


{Jan. 18} 
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I will now come to the course of his 
proceedings at large, and first of all to 
the interval alluded to by the noble Baron 
opposite (Lord Ellenborough), when we 
last met—the period which elapsed be- 
tween the dispatch of the 20th of November 
1836, promising instructions to the 
Governor of Canada, and the llth of 
March, 1837, the date of the next 
dispatch.—It is not true, says the noble 
Lord, that near four months elapsed 
between the promise and the non- 
performance (for the dispatch of March 
gives no instructions); a small interval 
only occurred ; a letter was written about 
the middle of February, but it was private 
and cannot regularly be produced or even 
alluded to, says the noble Lord. A 
shorter production than that of March— 
shorter in point of physical dimensions 
for one falling shorter of its purpose there 
could assuredly not be—but mathemati- 
cally smaller.— 

Lord Glenelg.—I beg pardon ; I did not 
say a shorter dispatch. 

Lord Brougham: Really, then, I must 
say, this is the most extraordinary mode 
of selecting papers for the information of 
the Parliament or the exculpation of the 
Ministers, that in my whole life I ever 
heard of. The dispatch of March, which 
is of no value whatever, which tells abso- 
lutely nothing, is.produced, The dispatch 
of July, which may be of some value, and 
may tell something (I cannot know that it 
does till I see it), is withheld. Why is it 
not here with the other? My noble Friend 
affirms, that it has something in it; at 
any rate that it is long; and he is exceed- 
ing wroth with me for curtailing it of its 
fair proportions. Anxious, like a good 
parent, for the credit of his offspring, he 
extols its size, without, however, letting 
his natural partiality carry him the length 
of asserting that its value is in proportion 
to its bulk. Nevertheless, I will, if he 
pleases, assume it to be so. I will sup- 
pose that, instead of containing nothing, 
like its predecessor of November and its 
successor of March, and, indeed, that 
long train of phantom letters which fol- 
lowed each other “ stretching out to the 
crack of doom,” it really told the pro- 
vincial governor something of the inten- 
tions of the Ministry; something of the 
course he was to pursue ;—then, I ask, 
why we have it not produced, that we, too, 
may know what that something was which 
was thus conveyed across the Atlantic at 
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a critical moment, a year ago? Why are 
we not to see that which tells something 
and only that which tells nothing at all? 
That is my question; a simple one, and | 
should think easily to be answered ; and 
if my noble Friend will give it an answer, 
I shall readily pause in order to be spared 
the necessity of dwelling longer on this 
point of debate, willing enough, God 
knows, where there remain so many others 
which it is impossible to pass over, that I 
should be spared the task of dealing with 
any one which is superfluous. The mys- 
terious description of this letter is to me 
incomprehensible, as given by my noble 
Friend. It was a priv te one. But what 
can that signify? Whether a dispatch 
begins My Lord, or My dear Lord, and 
ends with “ the Honour to be,”—or with 
“ Your’s truly’—I had always thought 
made no kind of difference in its nature, 
provided the matter of it was public busi- 
ness. The test of production is the letter 
relating or not to the affairs on which the 
Parliament has been convoked, and the 
Sovereign is to be addressed. Nor did I 
ever yet hear of any Minister refusing to 
produce a paper, whatever its form might 
be, which bore that relation, unless, in- 
deed, he had his own reasons for sup- 
pressing it. But to refuse it on the pre- 
tence of its being private, and yet to use 
it as a proof that the promise of November 
was fulfilled in February, while the only 
papers produced shew that it was never 
fulfilled at all, is one of the most extrava- 
gant draughts ever made upon the unsus- 
pecting confidence of Parliament. 

It is on the 20th of November, then, 
that a promise of ample instructions is 
given to the governor. The next dispatch 
produced is on the 11th of March; when, 
instead of fulfilling the promise, now four 
months old, new promises are made, new 
hopes of instructions held out, to be 
realised as soon as the decision of Par- 
liament shall be pronounced upon the 
case. The promissory letter of November, 
and the promissory note of February, are, 
as it were, renewed, but at an uncertain 
date. When was the decision of Parlia- 
ment asked? As early as the 6th of 
March, and after passing some of the 
principal resolutions, including, indeed, 
the most material of the whole, that re- 
fusing an elective council, the Easter 
recess comes to the relief of the Colonial 
Department, and Parliament is adjourned. 
But it meets again on the 6th of April, 


{LORDS} 
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and assuredly neither before nor after the 
vacation does it testify any great reluc- 
tance to comply with the Ministerial de- 
sires From all parts of the country the 
Members flock to their support against 
the hapless province which has been de- 
nounced. From all parts of the empire 
the Parliamentary host assembles. Does 
there appear in any quarter a disposition 
to be over-nice about the votes given— 
over scrupulous as to the principles as- 
serted? Do any of the Ministerial sup- 
porters, of that staunch and trusty band 
to whom the Government is indebted for 
its majority—betray any squeamishness 
what measures they shall sanction—what 
votes they shall give? Is any wish be- 
tokened to scrutinize very narrowly the 
plans or the propositions of the Cabinet 
before they declare them unexception- 
able? On the contrary, so the Ministers 
leave the concerns of the Sister Kingdom 
untouched, and administer its more prac- 
tical affairs to the taste of its Representa- 
tives—there is no inclination whatever 
evinced to make any kind of difficulty 
about any kind of measure—how violent 
soever, how coercive soever,—that may be 
propounded for quelling the spirit and 
completing the misgovernment of any 
other portion of the whole empire. I 
confess myself, then, quite unable to com- 
prehend why all this delay of the neces- 
sary orders should be made to turn upon 
the affected ignorance of what course 
Parliament was likely to take upon reso- 
lutions which were sure to be carried 
through the one House by unexampled 
majorities—through the other with scarce 
a single dissentient voice. Yet still not a 
word is wafted across the ocean more sub- 
stantial for the guidance of the unhappy 
governor, than empty promises of orders 
—notices that some instructions will here- 
after be sped towards him. This system, 
I own, puzzles me not a little. I can 
well understand the use of notices where 
there is to be debate and resistance to 
your propositions. When a question is 
to arise upon what you propose, that its 
merits may be discussed, and that its ad- 
versaries may be warned to attend the 
controversy. I can easily conceive the 
use of giving them intimation; though 
even then such intimations as the dis- 
patches give, specifying no time at all, 
would be of no great avail. But what 


sense can there be in giving your servant 
a general notice of orders to -be after- 
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wards issued, when all he has to do must 
be, not to debate but to obey? Does he 
require notice in order to make up his 
mind to comply? Or is he called upon 
to consider in the interval, whether he 
shall resist or do as he is bid? And yet 
the noble Lord’s dispatches are stuffed so 
full of mere notices, that | know of nothing 
in this respect at all equal to it unless it 
be the order book of the other House of 
Parliament on the first day of a Session 
after a general election. The notice, how- 
ever, being given, and the promise made 
in November, in the fulness of time, at 
the end of April, comes the expected dis- 
patch ; a six months’ child is brought 
forth,—it makes a cry,—struggles for life 
—and is heard no more. I defy the wit 
of man to suggest the purpose of the 
November dispatch, or of the March one, 
which, instead of instruction, conveys 
merely a report of the divisions in the 
Commons, as the newspapers would have 
done with equal, and the original docu- 
ment, the votes, with greater, authority ; 
but still less can any one divine the pur- 
pose for which the dispatch of April was 
called into a premature and precarious 
existence ; for, instead of redeeming the 
oftentimes repeated pledge by letting the 
Government know what he was to do, it 
merely brings down the report of the divi- 
sions, and adds carefully the yet more 
useless information of the lists of the Mem- 
bers’ names, The resolutions, says my 
noble Friend, have all been passed, by 
large majorities, and I enclose, “‘ for your 
Lordship’s information, extracts from the 
proceedings of the House, containing a 
statement of the several divisions which 
have taken place on this subject since I 
last addressed you.” Then as to the in- 
troduction of the Bill itself, that it seems 
‘‘ must be postponed till after the opinion 
of the House of Lords shall have been 
taken;” about which there seems to be 
entertained some doubt, to me, I confess, 
rather unintelligible, considering that but 
one voice was at all likely to be raised in 
this place against any of the resolutions. 
But the noble Lord adds, “I have every 
reason to anticipate that the Bill will be 
submitted to Parliament within a very 
short period,” and this was written on the 
29th of April. Then come promises in 
abundance. ‘So soon,” says my noble 
Friend, “as the resolutions shall have 
been disposed of by the House of Lords, I 
shall address to your Lordship full instruc- 
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tions on the steps which should be adopted 
under existing circumstances, especially 
with reference to the composition of both 
the legislative and executive councils, 
Your Lordship may rely on receiving them 
in ample time, to enable you to prepare 
for the meeting of the Legislature.” Did 
he rely on receiving them in time? I 
know not—but if he did he was grievously 
deceived. I shall presently shew your 
Lordships that he did not receive them till 
long after the Parliament had met and 
been prorogued, and I shall demonstrate 
that most fatal effects were produced by 
these instructions not arriving. After 
adverting to the time of the Colonial Legis- 
lature meeting, and stating that the Gover- 
nor was the best judge of this, the dispatch 
goes on tu say:—“ I shall however, dis- 
tinctly advert io this point in connexion 
with the other matters on which I shall 
have to address your Lordship, and I only 
refer to it now that you may be aware it will 
not be overlooked.” Really, I can hardly 
admit that this would be the necessary 
effect on the governor’s mind of sucha 
reference; so many things had been so 
often referred to, all of which had in suc- 
cession been entirely overlooked, that I am 
rather apprehensive, the reference to this 
question (which, by the way,. it is ad- 
mitted Lord Gosford alone could decide), 
frustrated its own object, and was fitted 
to make him expect that this point of 
future instruction would be overlooked 
like all its predecessors. But another 
reason is given for the prospective refer- 
ence—‘‘ and in order that your own at- 
tention may be directed to it in the mean- 
time.” To it? “To what?” exclaims 
the governor, ‘‘for as yet you have told 
me nothing. How shall I direct my at- 
tention in the mean time, to that of which 
you withhold from me all knowledge ?” 
The thing seems incredible, and we must 
keep the eye steadily fixed upon the 
original document lest unbelief get the 
mastery of us. ‘With a view,” the 
dispatch proceeds—for there was a view 
with which Lord Gosford was to keep his 
attention fixed upon an unknown instruc- 
tion, to arrive at an uncertain time, he 
was to ponder upon the question of the 
time of meeting Parliament which he alone 
could solve, directing his attention to the 
instructions on that subject, to be sent 
by those who could form no judgment 
upon it, and in utter ignorance of the 
purport of those instructions on which he 
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was to be ail the while reflecting. And 


{LORDS} 


what think you, my Lords, was this view | 


with which he was to attend and reflect ? 
What was the reason why his attention 
should be fixed upon nothing, why his 
eyes should be directed to glare upon 
darkness or vacant space? ‘ With the 
view,” concludes this unparalleled letter, 
‘to the sound exercise of that discretion” 
—some faint semblance there is here, the 
approach, at least, of some.definite mat- 
ter—but it vanishes instantly like all the 
rest—*‘ that discretion which it may prob- 
ably be expedient to leave in your Lord- 
ship’s hands, with regard to it!”—So the 
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affairs of the province—mark, I say, the 
helpless position of this noble person, so 
unaided by adequate resources, so sur- 
rounded by extreme perils, and instead of 
being instructed how he is to act, told by 
those who first planted him there, then 
surrounded him with danger, and at the 
same time refused him help to meet it, 


that at a future day he shall-be informed 


governor is informed that at some future, | 


but uncertain, time, he shall be told some- 
thing of importance which is carefully con- 


cealed from him; the reason, however, is | 


given for warning him that he may expect 
it, namely, that he may be enabled to oc- 
cupy the awful interval between reading 
what tells him nothing, and receiving 
what is to tell him he knows not what, in 
making up his mind how he shall act in 
unknown circumstances, upon undisclosed 
instructions, and exercise ‘‘a sound dis- 
cretion” upon the undiscovered matter, 
there being a grave doubt intimated in the 
same breath, whether or not any discre- 
tion at all may ever “be left in his 
hands.” To such orders was Lord Gos- 
ford’s conduct subject ; by such instruc- 
tions was he to be guided; in such cir- 
cumstances, and leading to such results, 
was his discretion to be exercised. My 
Lords, let us in justice towards an absent 
man—let us in fairness towards one, who, 
because he is absent, is by the common 
proverb, so little creditable to human can- 
dour, assumed to be in the wrong—pause 
for amoment, to consider whether one so 
situated and so treated, even if his con- 
duct had been the most defective, and had 
the least satisfied his superiors, would 
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justly have been visited with blame, or at | 


least let us say whether the blame, must | 


not have been largely shared by his em- 
ployers? Mark, | beseech you, in what 
position he is left. 
posts of the empire—at a distance from 
the seat of Government—far removed from 


| 


Sent to the advanced | 


the wisdom, the vigour, the resources of | 


those councils which rule our affairs—un- 


| 


provided with any but the ordinary force | 
of the colony, the force adapted to peace- | 


ful times ; and with this inadequate force 
appointed to meet a crisis brought on by 
his employers, a crisis unparalleled in the 


how he is to comport himself; that for the 
present he is to know nothing; and that 
he may be making up his mind by guess 
work how he shall act when he may be told 
what he should do! But my Lords! I 
say it is not Lord Gosford only, whose 
situation you are to mark and to compas- 
sionate—Look tothe provinces committed 
to his care! If you will have dominions 
in every clime; if you will rule subjects by 
millions on the opposite sides of this globe ; 
if you will undertake to administer a Go- 
vernment that stretches itself over both 
hemispheres, and boast an empire on 
which the sun never sets—it is well, 
Whether this desire be prudent or im- 
politic for yourselves, I ask not—whether 
its fruits be auspicious or baneful to our 
own interests—I stop not to inquire; nor 
do I raise the question, whether to the 
distant millions over whom you thus as. 
sume dominion, this mighty and remote 
sceptre be a blessing or a curse. But of 
one thing I am absolutely certain; at all 
events this resolution to have so vast an 
empire imposes upon you the paramount 


| duty of wakefulness over its concerns—it 


prescribes the condition that you shall be 
alive to its administration—vigilant at all 


_times—that you shall not slumber over it, 


neither sleep, nor like the sluggard fold 
the hands to sleep, as if your orders were 
issued to a district, each corner of which 
the eye could at each moment command 
—ora kingdom, the communication with 
ali parts of which is open every day and 
every hour, and where all the orders you 
may issue, are to be executed in the self- 
same circumstances in which they were 
conceived and were framed. That is the 
condition upon which such mighty empires 
must be holden—that is the difficulty 
which exists in the tenure; hard to grapple 
with-—perilous to be possessed of—not 
wholesome it may be, either for the colony 
or the parent state, should they long re- 
main knit together—but at all events the 
condition, sine qud non, of having to ad- 
minister such arduous concerns. 

But let us, my Lords, resume the his- 
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tory of these transactions. The resolu- 
tions were introduced and in part were 
adopted by the Commons, on the 6th of 
March. Parliament having re-assembled 
on the 6th of April, they were not brought 
before your Lordships, till the 9th of May, 
when you passed them with only my dis- 
senting voice. Now both Lord Gosford 
and the Parliament had been assured that 
the resolutions should be followed up by 
immediate action, as indeed the plainest 
dictates of all sound policy required, and 
that the bill to make them operative should 
be introduced without delay. Was it so? 
Was any thing like this done? No. 
Nothing of the kind. Day after day 
passed; week after week glided away ; 
and up to the middle of June, when the 
lamented illness of the Sovereign ended in 
a demise of the Crown, no one step had 
been taken to convert the resolutions into 
a legislative measure. Yet did any man 
living doubt what the inevitable effect of 
these resolutions must be? They were 
not conciliatory, they were any thing 
but conciliatory.—They were coercive, 
they meant refusal, they meant repression 
—or they meant nothing. They im- 
ported a repulsive denial of the Cana- 
dian’s prayers—a peremptory negative to 
his long pressed claims—an_ inexorable 
refusal of his dearly cherished desires. 
This might be quite right and necessary. 
I don’t now argue that question—but at 
any rate it was harsh and repulsive. Nor 
was there the least accompaniment of 
kindness, the smallest infusion of tender- 
ness, to sweeten the cup which we com- 
mended to his lips. His anxious wish 
was for an Elective Council. This was 
strongly, unequivocally, universally ex- 
pressed. Far from relaxing, the feeling 
had grown more intense; far from losing 
influence, it had spread more widely year 
by year. Instead of being expressed by 
majorities in the Assembly, of two to one, 
of the people there represented, after the 
last dissolution that had increased in the 
proportion of fourteen to one, the repre- 
sentatives of 477,000 against those of 
34,000 only. Never let this fact for an 
instant pass from the recollection of your 
Lordships—it lies at the root of the whole 
argument, and should govern our judg- 
ment on every part of the case. It is a 
fact which cannot be denied, and it indi- 
cates a posture of affairs which all attempts 
to change must be vain. How were the 
resolutions formed to meet this state of the 
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public mind? How did the Parliament, 
the Reformed Parliament of England, 
meet the all but unanimous prayer of the 
Canadian people? By an unanimous vote 
of this House, by a majority in the other, 
nearly as great as that which in the pro- 
vincial Parliament supported the improve- 
ment so anxiously solicited, the people of 
Canada were told that they had no hope, 
and that from the parent state they never 
would obtain the dearest object of all their 
wishes. But was there on the other hand 
no tenderness displayed to soften the 
harshness of the refusal—no boon offered 
to mitigate the harsh, the repulsive, the 
vexatious act of turning to their prayers a 
deaf ear, and putting an extinguisher on 
all their hopes? There was. You had 
given them in 1831 the power of the 
purse ; had told them that they should no 
longer have to complain of possessing the 
British constitution in name, while in 
substance they had it not; had ‘* kindly 
and cordially,” such were your words, 
conferred on them a privilege that should 
place them on the self-same footing with 
the British Parliament, secure to them the 
substantial power of granting, postpon- 
ing, or refusing supplies, instead of the 
mere shadow of a free constitution, which 
they had before been mocked with. You 
had told them that in future the means 
were their’s of protecting their rights from 
encroachment; that they could thence- 
forth enforce their claims of right; that 
they could insist upon redress of their 
grievances by withholding supplies, while 
the redress was refused. But what do you 
offer them in 1837, by way of sweetening 
the bitter refusal of their prayer for an 
Elective Council ? You absolutely mingle 
with this nauseous potion, not a repeal of 
the act of 1831, but a declaration that 
for using its provisions—for exercising 
the option it gave of refusing supplies—for 
employing the powers it conferred, in the 
very way in which you intended, or at 
least professed to intend they should be 
employed, to enforce a redress of griev- 
ances,—you would set the act and all its 
provisions at nought, appropriate their 
money without their consent, and seize 
their chest by main force, in spite of their 
teeth, because they had done what you 
took credit six years ago for giving them 
the right to do—withheld their money 
until they had obtained redress! Such 
were the resolutions; such their import 
and intention. I am not now arguing 
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their merits. I am not about proving 
their monstrous cruelty—their outrageous 
injustice. But I ask if any human being 
ever existed in this whole world moon- 
stricken to the excess of doubting for one 
instant of time, what must be the effect of 
their arrival in Canada? Some there may 
be who viewed them with a more favour- 
able eye than others; some who deemed 
them justifiable, some even necessary ; 
while others abhorred them as tyrannical 
and without the shadow of justification; 
some again might apprehend a more in- 
stantaneous revolt to be risked by them than 
others dreaded, and some might differ 
as to the extent and the efficacy of that 
commotion; but where was the man of 
any class, whether among the authors of 
the resolutions, and their suppurters, or 
their enemies, or the by-standers, among 
those of liberal principles who were struck 
with dismay at the shame in which their 
leaders were wrapt, or among those of op- 
posite opinions who exulted to see the 
liberal cause disgraced and ruined—where, 
I demand, among them all was the man 


endued with understanding enough to | 
make his opinion worth the trouble of | 


asking for it, who ever doubted that the 
arival of these detested resolutions in 
Canada must be the signal of revolt, at 
least the immediate cause of wide-spreading 
discontent and disaffectionthroughout the 
Province? The event speedily justified 
this universal apprehension, I might 
appeal to the ordinary channels of inform- 
ation ; to the public papers of America 
as well as of Canada; to what formed the 
topic of conversation in every political 
circle, both of the Old world and the New; 
but I will only refer you to these papers, 
meagre and imperfect as they are, for 
they contain abundant proofs of the fact 
which I state; and in the face of these 
disclosures, reluctant and scanty though 
they be, I will defy my noble Friends to 
gainsay the statement I have made. I ma 

here observe, that as several of the dis- 
patches give so little information that they 
might without any detriment to the ques- 
tion have been withheld, so some have 
manifestly been kept back, of which the 
Government are unquestionably possessed, 
and which would throw light upon this 
part of the subject; although those pro- 
duced give us plain indications what has 
been suppressed. Thus the dispatches of 
the 2nd, 8th, and 9th of September, shew 
to an attentive reader, as strikingly as 
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anything in the late deplorable Gazettes 
themselves, the progress of that discontent 
which has been suffered to break out into 
rebellion. In the first, Lord Gosford 
states that he thinks it may become neces- 
sary to suspend the constitution—not an 
indication, surely, of things being in a 
satisfactory or a tranquil state. In the 
last of the three letters, he says, ‘‘up to 
this day (not at once, but in a course of 
time) he has been obliged to dismiss fifty- 
three magistrates and public officers ;” and 
for what? The magistrates for attending 
unlawful meetings, and the officers for 
seditious practices. What state of things 
does this betoken? And how plainly does 
it shew that the evil was not of yesterday ? 
Manifestly the dismissals had been going 
on for a time, and notice of them had 
been communicated to the Government at 
home; but how happens it that no other 
intimation is given of so grave a matter 
except in this one dispatch? Then in the 
letter of the 8th September, Lord Gosford 
describes a Central Committee as having 
been formed by the disaffected, from 
which orders were issued to what he calls 
‘‘the Local Committees.” The Local 
Committees! Yet we find no mention 
whatever of any Local Committees in any 
of the other letters produced for our in- 
formation! The use of the definite article 
plainly shows that the governor had in 
some previous dispatch described those 
bodies to which he here refers without any 
description, When in the same sentence, 
he speaks of the Central Committee— 
evidently for the first time—he calls it 
‘a Central Committee,” aud explains its 
nature. Clearly, then, there has been 
received some other letter, whether long 
or short, private and informal, or regular 
and official, informing the Government of 
the ominous circumstance, here only 
alluded to as already well known, of 
Local Committees having been established 
throughout the Province. But that other 
letter is kept back. The information which 
the supposed dispatch would disclose is 
not new to me, and it is of deep import- 
ance. It points at an organised system of 
insurrection, and it traces the system to 
the arrival of the resolutions in Canada. 
In each parish, parochial committees were 
formed ; in each district, district com- 
mittees ; and these local bodies were under 
the orders of the Central Committee. But 
a judicial system was also established : in 
each place there were appointed arbitra- 
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tors, called amiables compositeurs, or 
pacificators, to whom it was required that 
all having suits should resort, and not to 
the King’s courts of justice; or if any 
party preferred the latter, he was visited 
by some one who warned him that the 
Patriots had passed resolutions against 
suing in the courts of the State; his 
cattle were marked in the night if he per- 
severed ; and a further contumacy towards 
the courts of the arbitrators was visited 
with the maiming of his beasts the night 
after. This system was established and in 
Operation as early as the beginning of 
September. But there are some plans 
which cannot be the work of a day, and of 
these a judicial establishment like this is 
surely one. We may safely calculate that 
months had elapsed before the things 
stated respecting it in these papers could 
exist. But I know that the plan was not 
confined to such committees of govern- 
ment, and such irregular tribunals. Men 
were raised, as was said, for the purposes 
of police; as, 1 believe, to be ready for 
resisting the Government. The pretext 
was the removal of so many magistrates 
from the commission of the peace. So 
that we have here all the great functions 
of Government usurped by the disaffected ; 
—executive administration provided, ju- 
dicial tribunals formed, and a military 
force levied ;—and all usurped under the 
very eye of the Government. Why do I 
ascribe all these frightful results to the 
resolutions? My reason is plain—it is 
in these dispatches. Lord Gosford him- 
self tells you what their effect was, parti- 
cularly that of the eighth, respecting the 
money ;_ they who were most attached to 
the Government, who most reprobated the 
proceedings of the Patriots, who least 
favoured the French party, were loud in 
their disapprobation of that eighth Reso- 
lution. I do not marvel at this, my 
Lords; to me it is no surprise at all; 1 
expected it. I contended against the 
resolutions; I protested against them; I 
earnestly, though humbly, besought you 
not to plunge the country into that civil 
contention which I saw was inevitable the 
moment that eighth resolution should 
pass. To injury of the deepest character, 
it added what is worse than all injury, 
mockery and insult. To tell men that you 
gave them the British constitution, and to 
brag of your bounty in giving it ;—to tell 
them that they no longer had it in form, 
but that now you generously bestowed on 
VOL, XL. {shied 
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them the substance;—to tell them that 
they now possessed the same control over 
the executive government which we in 
England have, and which is the corner- 
stone of our free constitution;—to tell 
them that you gave them the power of 
stopping supplies, for the purpose of 
arming them with the means of protecting 
their rights from the encroachments of 
tyranny, and of obtaining a redress of all 
grievances ;-——bragging of your liberality 
in thus enabling them to seek and to get, 
by these means, that redress; and then, 
the very first time they use the power so 
given, for the very purpose for which you 
gave it, to leave them nominally in pos- 
session of it, to pass by it, to disregard it, 
to act as if you never had given it at all, 
and to seize hold of the money, to send a 
file of soldiers and pillage the chest of that 
fund which you pretended you had given 
them, and them alone, the absolute power 
over—this surely is a mockery and an 
insult, in the outrageous nature of which, 
the injury itself offered merges and is lost. 
But I am not now arguing the merits of 
these ill-fated proceedings. Let them 
have been ever so justifiable, I have no- 
thing to say against them. They were 
adopted by the wisdom of Parliament, and 
itis too late to discuss—it is unavailing 
to lament it; but this at least we may 
say, that when such a course as this was 
taken, known beforehand to the Govern- 
ment, to its advisers who could not be 
taken unprepared by it—who had been 
deliberating on it from the 20th Novem- 
ber, 1836, to the unknown date of the 
suppressed dispatch in July, and thence to 
that of the next not very instructive, but at 
least forthcoming, dispatch of April 29— 
the Ministers were aware of the measure 
they had conceived,—-they knew its tend- 
ency,—they must have made up their 
mind to its effects,—they had resolved to 
inflict the grievous injury and offer the 
intolerable insult yet worse than the in- 
jury. Was there ever yet imbecility— 
was there ever confusion or want of ideas 
—ever yet inexplicable policy, (if I might 
prostitute such a name to such a base use,) 
—was ever there seen in the history of 
human blunders and incapacity anything 
to match this of wronging, and mocking, 
and insulting, and yet taking no one step 
by way of precaution against the inevitable 
effect of the outrage offered, and to pre- 
vent the disaffection into which you were 
goading them from bursting out into 
H 
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revolt,and the revolt from proving suc- 


cessful? The Canadian people are told | 


resent, but care shall all the while be 
taken that nothing is done to prevent the 
irritation we are causing from bringing on 
rebellion, and should rebellion peradven- 
ture ensue, no means shall be used to pre- 
vent the shedding of blood,—to protect 
the loyal and restrain the insurgent. My 
Lords, there have been before now at 
various times, men inclined to play a 
tyrant’s part; to oppress the unoffending, 
to trample upon the liberties of mankind ; 
men who had made up their minds to out- 
rage the feelings of human nature for some 
foul purpose of their own, aggravating the 
wrongs they did, and exasperating the 
hatred they deliberately excited by insults 
yet more hard to be borne. These 
courses have had different fortunes,— 
sometimes the oppressor has prevailed,— 
sometimes he has been withstood, and 
punished by the people. But I will ven- 
ture to assert that this is the first time such 
a course ever was pursued without some 
foresight, some precaution to enforce the 
policy resolved on,—some means provided 
to preclude resistance, and at least to 
guard against its effects. Tyranny and 
oppression has here appeared stript of its 
instinctive apprehension and habitual cir- 
cumspection. Compared with the conduct 


which we are now called to contemplate, ! 


the most vacillating and imbecile, the most 
inconsistent and impotent rulers, rise into 
some station commanding respect ;— King 
John, or Richard Cromwell himself, rises 
into a wise, a politic, and a vigorous 
prince. 

But it is said that there were various 
reasons why these Resolutions should not 
be accompanied with an effective force. 
And first, because the event has shewn 
that there were troops enough already in 
the Colony to quell the revolt. I hope it 
is already put down—I do not know that 
it is; but assume it to be so, does not my 
noble Friend see how much this proves ? 
The defence, if it means any thing, means 
this—that the ordinary peace-establish- 
ment of Canada is quite large enough to 
meet the most extraordinary emergencies 
that ever yet happened in its whole his- 
tory. How, then, will he meet those 
ceconomists of our resources—those who 
are so niggardly and frugal of the public 
money, and justly complain of every 
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pound needlessly spent and every man not 
absolutely required for the defence of the 
— You shall be defeated, and oppressed, | provinces? Because if it turns out that 
and scorned, and insulted, and goaded to! you had in times of profound peace so 


| large a force in the colony, as was enough 


to meet a most unexpected crisis, and to 
cope successfully with a civil war, how is 
the question to be answered,—“ Why an 
army should be wanted in peace, equal to 
the establishment which a war requires ?” 
Had such a question been put on any 
other occasion than the present, I well 
know the answer it would have received, 
because I have heard it again and again 
both while in office and while out of office. 
The answer would assuredly have been: 
We keep only just force enough to meet 
the ordinary demands of tranquil times. 
Yet according to the extraordinary defence 
set up this night, there never are fewer 
troops maintained in Canada than are 
sufficient to meet demands of the most un- 
expected kind. There may a civil war 
any moment break out, and the Govern. 
ment may occasion and may quell an uni- 
versal insurrection, without dispatching 
an additional man or gun thither. The 
establishment is so happily constituted as 
not to be too great for peace, and also not 
too little for war. But asecond argument 
has been used more startling still, My 
noble Friend tells you that to send more 
men over would have had a very bad 
effect, because it would be admitting the 
Resolutions were wrong, and shewing we 
anticipated a resistance. Why, my Lords, 
is it not better to anticipate a resistance, 
and thereby prevent it, than to do nothing 
and be surprised by one? Which is the 
worst and most dangerous course, to be 
over cautious, or too supine? Is not the 
reality of a successful revolt infinitely 
more hurtful than the appearance of 
dreading one which may never break out ? 
Is not a revolt far more likely to happen, 
and if it happen, to succeed, if you omit 
the ordinary and natural precautions ? 
And suppose these prevent its happening, 
what the worse are you for having it said, 
and said unjustly, too, that you were ap- 
prehensive without cause? But then a 
third defence is attempted. Sending 
troops, says my noble Friend, would have 
been paying a bad compliment to the loyal 
zeal of the Canadians ; it would have been 
treating them as if we could not sufficiently 
rely on them alone. Now, I should not 
much wonder if these peaceable inhabit- 
ants of the province, however loyal, and 
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however devoted, were to say, when they 
found themselves, through this extreme 
delicacy, exposed unprotected to civil 
war, “A truce with your compliments ; 
send us some troops. Don’t laud our zeal 
and loyalty at the expense of our security. 
Don’t punish us for our good qualities. 
Give us less praise and more protection. 
Never heed the imputation you may expose 
us to by sending out effectual succour to 
those who are not military men, so that 
you only secure the settlement against the 
worst of calamities, the flames of civil war, 
and should they break out, their laying 
waste our province.” Surely, my Lords, 
those peaceful and loyal subjects of the 
Crown are sorely aggrieved when you tell 
them that their settlement may be in- 
volved in agitation and torn by civil 
broils, but that still no protecting hand 
shall be stretched forth to stay their ruin, 
—that you abandon your duty towards 
them—the duty of protection, which alone 
gives you a title to the reciprocal duty of 
allegiance—and as surely they are mocked 
heside being aggrieved, when in excuse for 
thus deserting your duty towards them, 
they are told that were you to discharge 
it, you might appear to doubt their 
loyalty and their zeal. My, Lords, this is 
not, it cannot be, a real defence; it is an 
after thought. Iam sorry to say, that I 
cannot bring myself to regard it as sin- 
cere, and but for the respect I owe my 
noble Friend, I could not bring myself to 
regard it as an honest defence. If any 
man had asked him six months ago, before 
the event, why no troops had been sent to 
back the odious resolutions and render 
resistance hopeless, he might have given 
various answers to a very pertinent ques- 
tion. I cannot, indeed, easily divine what 
he would have urged in explanation; but 
of one thing I am quite certain—I can 
tell at once what he would not have urged 
—he never would have uttered a word 
about the dispatch of troops indicating a 
distrust of Canadian loyalty or a con- 
demnation of the eighth resolution. All 
this is a mere ingenious expedient resorted 
to after the event, and it is not, permit 
me to say, characterised by the accus- 
tomed candour, fairness, and ingenuous- 
ness of the noble Lord. 

Well, then, thus matters went on, and 
thus to the very last with admirable con- 
sistency. No instructions, either as to 
the Legislative or Executive Council 
reached Canada before the Parliament of 
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the province met, although it had been 
distinctly promised that they should arrive 
before the meeting, as indeed after it they 
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could serve no kind of purpose. Nay, 
the Parliament had met and been pro- 
rogued before they were even dispatched 
from Downing-street. I am aware, in- 
deed, of the dispatches which bear the 
date of July 14th, a day remarkable in 
the calendar of the Colonial-office for un- 
wonted activity—no less than four of 
these dispatches being all dated upon that 
singular day—and I know that one of 
these appears to contain a good deal 
about the constitution of the Legislative 
Council, but when you examine it you 
find nothing more than a long, a very long 
extract from the report of the Commis- 
sioners—so long as to require an apology 
in my noble Friend’s letter for the length 
of the quotation. It seems that on this 
matter the three Commissioners had agreed. 
Their general course of proceeding had 
been to differ upon every thing—so that 
each reason assigned by the one found a 
satisfactory refutation in the arguments 
urged by his able and ingenious Col- 
leagues. Nevertheless, they had an odd 
manner of often coming to the same con- 
clusion, not only by different roads, but 
by travelling in diametrically opposite 
directions, as if to reach York they took 
not the Hull road or the Grantham road, 
but the road by Exeter or by Brighton. 
However, in this paper, they had for a 
wonder all agreed; therefore, my noble 
Friend catches at it, and for the edifica- 
tion of the Governor, sends him nearly . 
the whole of it in the form of a dispatch, 
without adding one word of advice or 
information as to how the Governor should 
proceed in carrying the propositions into 
effect, or constructing his council—the 
whole practical matter being what men he 
should put upon it. The noble Governor 
was now surrounded by disaffection, and © 
sitting upon the collected materials of an 
explosion; he was ruling a province on 
the brink of civil war, and without sup- 
plies of force, or a word of information or 
advice from home. So my noble Friend 
sends him a long quotation from the _re- 
port of the Commissioners, a precaution 
the less necessary that the noble Lord 
himself, being one of those Commissioners, 
had himself signed that report, and might, 
one should suppose, very possibly be pos- 
sessed of some knowledge of its contents. 
Nay, it was barely possible that he might 
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have a copy of the document at large. 
So careful, however, was the noble Secre- 
tary of State, that he thought it better to 
send him a part of it, as he was pretty 
certainly already in possession of the 
whole. Nothing more is done till August 
22nd, when at length a dispatch is for- 
warded, with full instructions as to the 
composition of the Council. The dis- 
patches before sent had contained only a 
very partial and entirely provisional power of 
appointment. But the difference between 
the two dates is in fact quite immaterial ; 
for if all that was sent in August, had 
been sent in July, it was too late—the 
Parliament met on the 18th of August, 
and unless the powers had arrived before 
that day, they were absolutely useless ; 
not to mention that a proclamation issued 
in June, shews the colony to have been 
then on the verge of rebellion. The pro- 
vincial Parliament met—nothing but the 
resolutions was laid before them—nothing 
but refusal and coercion, disappointment 
and mockery, were tendered to them, 
without a single proposition to soften the 
harshness of the refusal, or mitigate the 
bitterness of the insult. The provinces 
were now arrayed in opposition, and pre- 
paring resistance to the Government,—an 
extensive system of combination was 
established,—civil, judicial, and military 
powers were exercised by the patriots. It 
was now too late to soothe, by the ap- 
pointment of councillors, whose names, a 
few weeks earlier, might have given con- 
fidence to the people, and paved the way 
for a restoration of kindly feelings towards 
the Government; they had already gotten 
the local Committees,—their central body 
—their amiables compositeurs, their police- 
bands.—On the one hand, hope had been 
held out never to be realised—promises 
made only to be broken. On the other | 
hand, resolutions of coercion had been 
passed amounting to hateful threats, to be 
followed immediately by bills, but these 
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were never so much as proposed to Par- 
liament. The insurrection breaks out— 
blood is spilt—the province is involved in 
rebellion and in war—still no legislative 
mec sures are ever framed upon the reso- 
lutions. Parliament assembles weeks 
alter the most important information has 
come from the colony,—still not a word is 
said of any thing but the new Civil-list ; 
and instead of the often promised Bill to 
carry the resolutions of April and May 
into effect, an entirely new Bill is an- 
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nounced, upon a wholly different plan, 
and to meet the completely altered state 
of affairs. 

Now, then, I ask the reason why the 
measures were delayed, after being dis- 
tinctly promised in April? The Govera- 
ment are aware that this question must be 
answered, and I find several reasons 
assigned in these papers.—The first is 
given in one of the four dispatches of July 
14th. ‘Much as the Government have 
always lamented the necessity of adopting 
such a measure under any circumstances, 
they would, at the present moment, feel 
a peculiar reluctance in resorting to it, as 
they would deeply regret that one of the 
first legislative acts of her most gracious 
Majesty’s reign, should carry even the 
semblance of an ungracious spirit towards 
the representatives of her loyal and faith- 
fulsubjects in that province.” If,then, even 
‘the semblance of an ungracious spirit 
towards the loyal and faithful subjects, ” 
is so ‘‘ deeply regretted” by my noble 
Friend, what thinks he of the reality of 
an audacious spirit of resistance to the 
Sovereign herself? Does he not consider 
that it would have been quite as well to 
avoid such empty, unmeaning compli- 
ments to his Sovereign, and discharge the 
imperative duty cast upon him, of main- 
taining her authority and protecting her 
loyal people? Would it not have been 
full as respectful a course, and to his Royal 
Mistress just as grateful, if instead of such 
tawdry and clumsy figures of speech, he 
had given her the opportunity of main- 
taining the peace of her dominions, by 
pursuing the course begun under her 
illustrious predecessor? My noble Friend 
speaks of ‘‘ deep regret,”—was it then a 
subject of much satisfaction to him that 
weakness and indecision, delay and inac- 
tion, should lead from dissatisfaction to 
revolt, and end in shedding the blood of 
the people? Are these things no matter 
of regret, when deep regret is expressed 
at merely continuing in the new reign, the 


measures resolved upon towards the end 
of the old ? 
‘couch of the young Queen, must not, it 
_seems, be ruffled by the discharge of pain- 
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ful, though necessary duties.—But then 
was the death-bed of the aged Monarch 
to be studded with thorns? If the mind 
of the successor must not be disturbed 
with the more painful cares of royalty, 
was the dying Prince to have his last 
moments harassed and vexed by measures 
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of asevere and harsh aspect? Such, I 
presume, is the reason assigned for nothing 
having been done after the resolutions 
were passed in the beginning of May. 
My Lords, this is a delicate—a perilous 
argument. We are here treading slip- 
pery ground—we are dealing with very 
high matters. I affirm that I speak the 
language of the constitution, when I ab- 
solutely refuse my ear to all such reasons. 
They are resorted to for the defence of the 
Ministers at the expense of the Monarchy. 
I know nothing of the last hours of one 
reign—or the dawn of another—nothing 
in the change of Sovereigns which can 
lessen the responsibility of their servants, 
or excuse them from performing their 
duty to the Crown, be it of a stern and 
harsh nature, or be it gentle and kind. 
Beware, I say, how you give any counte- 
nance, aye, or any quarter to topics of 
defence like these. They are so many 
arguments against a monarchical consti- 
tution, and in favour of some other form 
of government. This is no discourse of 
mine. It is not I who am to blame for 
broaching this matter. You are they (¢o 
the Ministers)—you are they who have 
forced it into debate—and this dispatch 
—this dispatch is the text upon which, 
trust me, commentators will not be want- 
ing! 

But, my Lords, these were not the rea- 
sons of all the vacillation and all the 
delay. The real reason oozes out a few 
pages later in the book before me. I have 
been reading from the dispatch of June 
29th; turn now to one a fortnight later, 
and you find that a resolution had all at 
once been taken to give up the eighth re- 
solution, and ask money from Parliament 
here, for the Canadian service, instead of 
despoiling the chest at Quebec. This 
abandonment of the eighth resolution as 
to all fruits to be derived from it, is indeed 
unaccompanied with any benefit whatever 
from the surrender—the announcement of 
the policy, harsh and insulting, is to con- 
tinue ; only its enforcement is given up, 
and the people of England are as usual to 
pay the money. But see with what a 
magnanimous accompaniment this aban- 
donment—this shifting of the ground is 
ushered in. We are now in full vigour; 
and we cannot boast too loudly of it, 
while in the very act of performing the 
crowning feat of impotency. ‘The time 
(says this very dispatch) has passed away 
in which it was right to pause and delibe- 
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rate.” Some hopes, indeed, seem yet to 
have been entertained of amicable adjust- 
ment—it is difficult to see why—nor, in- 
deed, does the noble Secretary of State 
see—for he candidly says, ‘‘ hopes, rest- 
ing as I must confess on no very definite 
ground ;” yet he adds, “I cannot alto- 
gether despair that the Assembly—or some 
considerable portion of it, will abandon 
their course.” —I suppose, because there 
was nothing whatever to make them think 
of doing any such thing.—My noble 
Friend, however, in the act of abandoning 
his course,—a course which he declares 
was “entered on by him, upon no light 
or ordinary motives’—adds, ‘‘ To retreat 
from such a course would be inconsistent 
with our most deliberate sense of public 
duty.” “ Deprecating, therefore, (he pro- 
ceeds) every appearance of vacillation 
where no doubt really exists”’—and so 
forth, Then did he flatter himself, that 
when the appearance of vacillation was so 
much to be deprecated, its reality would 
work no harm to the public service? Did 
he not perceive that all he here so power- 
fully urges against inaction and hesitation, 
and oscitancy, and faltering, were triumph- 
ant arguments in favour of that line of 
conduct which he never once pursued ? 
This dispatch full of reasons against vacil- 
lation, affords the most marvellous sample 
of it, which is to be found in the whole 
train of his proceedings. The resolutions 
were passed almost unanimously—it was 
resolved to take the money of the good 
people of Canada—it was affirmed that 
there must be no pause—no doubt—no 
vacillation—and the new determination 
prefaced by this announcement is, that 
the former resolutions about which no 
man (say they) can now have any doubt, 
shall be given to the winds, and the money 
taken from the pockets of the good people 
of England! 

It would indeed seem, that just about 
this time some wonderful change had come 
over the minds of the Ministers, depriving 
them of their memory and lulling even 
their senses to repose—that something had 
happened, which cast them into a sweet 
slumber—a deep trance—such as physi- 
cians tell us, not only suspends all recol- 
lection of the past, but makes men imper- 
vious to the impressions from surrounding 
objects through the senses. Could this 
have arisen from the deep grief into which 
my noble Friend and his colleagues were 
known to haye been plunged by the de- 
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cease of their kind and generous Master ? 
No doubt that feeling must have had its 
day—or its hour—but it passed swiftly 
away—it is not in the nature of grief to 
endure for ever. Then how came it to 
pass that the trance continued? Was it 
that the demise of one Monarch is neces- 
sarily followed by the accession of another ? 
Oh— doubtless its pleasing endurance 
must have been caused by the elevation of 
their late gracious Master’s illustrious suc- 
cessor, prolonging the suspension of the 
faculties which grief had brought on—but 
changing it into that state, inexpressibly 
delicious, which was suited to the circum- 
stances, so interesting, of the new reign. 
Or could it be, that the Whig party, having 
for near a hundred years been excluded 
from the banquet of Royal favour, had 
now sitten down to the rich repast with an 
appetite, the growth of a century’s fast, 
and were unable to divert their attention 
from so pleasurable and unusual an en- 
joyment, to mere vulgar matters of public 
duty, and bring their faculties steeped in 
novel delight, to bear upon points so dis- 
tant as Canada—affairs so trivial as the 
tranquillity of the most important province 
of the Crown, and the peace of this coun- 
try—possibly of the world? All these 
inconsiderable interests being in jeopardy, 
were they insufficient to awaken our rulers 
from their luxurious stupor? I know not 
—I put the query—I suggest the doubt— 
I am unable to solve it—I may for aught J 
know have hit upon the solution ; but of 
this I am sure, that to some such solution 
One is unavoidably led by the passage of 
the despatch which refers to the demise 
and accession, as the cause of the general 
and absolute inaction which at that critical 
moment prevailed. But another event was 
in prospect, the harbinger of almost as 
much joy as the prospects of the new 
reign—I mean the prospect of a new Par- 
liament. The dispatch gives the approach- 
ing dissolution as one reason for the con- 
duct, or rather the inaction of the Govern- 
ment—and I sincerely believe most truly 
—for as surely as an accession follows the 
dissolution of the Prince, so surely does 
an election follow a dissolution of his Par- 
liament. It is not that there was an 

thing like a justification of the Bill not 
being introduced, in the approaching dis- 
solution; forthere was abundance of time to 
pass it between the begining of May and the 
end of July when Parliament was dissolved. 
It could not have been much delayed in 
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theother House, wheresuch unprecedented 
majorities had concurred in passing all the 
resolutions ; and in this House, my noble 
Friend (Lord Melbourne) knows he can 
do as he likes—I mean when he is doing 
wrong—JIlld se jactet in Auld, and he is 
little opposed here. I am far from saying 
your Lordships would so readily let him 
do anything to advance the interests of 
the people, or extend their rights ; but 
only let him invade their liberties, and he 
is sure to find you every way indulgent ; 
such is your partiality for a bold and de- 
cided policy ; so great your inclination to 
support what are termed vigorous mea- 
sures! It is not, therefore, with the dis- 
solution that I can connect the laches of 
the Government in the way in which they 
urge it as a defence. But they were im- 
patient to get rid of the old Parliament, 
that they might be electing a new one, 
and all their attention was absorbed in 
their election schemes. Their hopes were 
high ; they reckoned upon gaining largely, 
and little dreamt that upon their appeal to 
the people, instead of gaining fifty, they 
should lose fifteen. Those ‘‘ hopes too 
fondly nursed,” were afterwards ‘ too 
rudely crossed; ” but at the time, they 
filled their whole soul, and precluded all 
attention or care for other matters — whe- 
ther justice to Canada, or justice to Eng- 
land. What passed in this House to the 
serious interruption of our judicial func- 
tions, may be taken as a proof how little 
chance any colonial affairs had of com- 
manding a moment’s regard, or delaying 
for a day the much-wished-for general 
election. The report had been made to 
head quarters by the proper officers— 
those whose duty it is to preside over the 
gathering of the Commons—to take care 
that there shall be a house when it is 
wanted—or that there shall be none when 
that is expedient; and above all, whose 
department is to arrange the times and 
seasons of elections. The result was, that 
the interests of the Ministry were under- 
stood to require that certain writs should 
issue on Monday, and that on no account 
whatever the Parliament should be allowed 
to exist another day. In the general joy 
of the new reign and the sanguine hopes 
from the new Parliament, my noble Friend 
on the Woolsack, (Lord Cottenham) 
seemed himself to be a partaker. He be- 
trayed signs of hilarity unwonted : I saw 
him, I can undertake to say, smile twice 





at that critical period, and I have heard it 
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said, that the same symptom was observed 
On one other occasion ; but that of course 
passed away. We were engaged in a 
most important cause—a question of law 
—long the subject of dispute in West- 
minster Hall, and on which the different 
Courts there had widely disagreed. It 
had come at length before this House for 
decision in the last resort, and after being 
fully argued, the learned judges, whose 
assistance your Lordships had, still differ- 
ing in opinion, had delivered their argu- 
ments seriatim. It was for the House to 
determine, and set the controverted point 
at rest for ever by a solemn decision ; and 
accordingly, on the Saturday, my noble 
and learned Friend had begun by moving 
an affirmance of the judgment below; 
and by a natural mistake (the point being 
one wholly of common law) he had given 
a reason rather for reversing than affirm- 
ing, by citing the case that made against 
his argument. At this identical moment, 
there was observed to approach him from 
behind, a form not unknown to the House, 
though to the law unknown, the Lord 
Privy Seal, robed as a Peer of Parliament, 
and interrupting the judge in delivering 
his judgment, to suggest what immediately 
put an end to my noble and learned 
Friend’s argument. There could be no 
doubt of the purport of that communica- 
tion ;—the hour of four had arrived, and 
then, if at all, must the Commons be 
summoned to hear the Commission read. 
The Privy Seal had warned the Great Seal 
that if the judgment were given—if the 
reasons in its favour were assigned, only 
the ones against it having been stated— 
the Parliament could not be dissolved on 
Monday ; and thus, the grave interests of 
the elections might be sacrificed to the 
mere administration of justice. The judg- 
ment being thus prematurely closed, and 
the argument left against, and not for, the 
decision recommended by the Speaker of 
your Lordships’ House, the Commission 
was executed, and some score or two of 
Bills were passed. The judicial business 
was then resumed. Your Lordships dif- 
fered in opinion. The Lord Chief Justice 
tuok a view opposite to that of the Lord 
Chancellor. It was my fortune to agree 
with the latter; and after considerable 
argument the judgment was affirmed, not 
for the reason which he had given in favour 
of it, but in spite of the reason which he 
had urged against it. But this was not all: 
I and other noble Lords were most anxious 
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to have the dissolution postponed one day 
longer, in order to dispose of several im~ 
portant causes, which had been fully heard 
at heavy expense to the parties, and to 
prevent the risk of the whole expense being 
renewed in case those’who had heard them 
should die before next Session, or be uh 
able to attend the judicial business of the 
House. We earnestly besought the Go- 
vernment to grant this postponement for 
so important a purpose, as well as to pre- 
vent the vexation to the parties of in- 
creased and most needless delay ;—to the 
Court, the serious inconvenience of decid- 
ing a year after the argument had beeh 
heard. But we prayed in vain; they 
would hear of nothing but dissolving 
and electing—would attend to nothing 
else—would allow nothing to interpose 
between them and their favourite election- 
eering pursuits; and the reports ef your 
Lordships’ judicial proceedings bear testi- 
mony to the haste with which, to attain 
those electioneering objects, the Session 
was closed, and the administration of 
justice in the last resort interrupted. Well, 
therefore, might the noble Lord’s dispatch 
of the 14th July, assign the approaching 
dissolution of Parliament as a principal 
reason why Canada could not be attended 
to. Although not in the sense of that 
dispatch, or as anything like an excuse 
for his conduct, assuredly, the dissolution 
and its consequences had much to do with 
that neglect of duty. It called away the 
minds of men to nearer and dearer objects; 
fixed their attention upon things that far 
more nearly touched them—things that 
came home to their business and bosoms ; 
—the preparations for the approaching 
elections; and the affairs of the remote 
province, which had at no time engrossed 
too much of their care were thought of no 
more, 

Thus, then, my Lords, all is uniform and 
consistent in these transactions ; all is in 
keeping in the picture which these papers 
present to the eye. A scene is certainly 
unfolded not much calculated to raisein our 
estimation the capacity, the firmness, the 
vigour or the statesmanlike habits of those 
distinguished persons to whose hands has 
been committed the administration of our 
affairs. I do not by any means intend to 
assert that the great qualities of public 
life may not be discovered in these pro- 
ceedings. I should be far from saying 
that both deliberation and dispatch may 
not be traced in their conduct ;—deliber- 
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ation amounting even to balancing, and 
pausing and delay ; — dispatch running 
into rapidity, precipitancy, hurry. You 
meet with the unhesitating haste, and 
with the mature reflection; the consulto 
and the matura facto are both there. 
But then they are at the wrong time, and 
in the false position ; the rapidity presides 
over the deliberative part—the deliberation 
is applied to the executive. The head is 
at fever heat; the hand is paralysed. 
There is no lack of quickness but it is in 
adopting plans fitted to throw the country 
into a flame; no lack of delay, at the mo- 
ment when those schemes are to be car- 
ried into execution. They rush, unheed- 
ing, unhesitating, unreflecting, into reso- 
lutions, upon which the wisest and 
readiest of mankind could hardly pause 
and ponder too long. But when all is 
determined—when every moment’s delay 
is fraught with peril—then comes the un- 
certainty and irresolution. They never 
pause until the season has arrived for 
action, and when all faltering, even for the 
twinkling of an eye, is fatal, then it is 
that they relapse into supineness and inac- 
tion ; look around them, and behind them, 
and everywhere but before them ; and sink 
intorepose, as if all had been accomplished, 
at the moment when everything remains 
to be done. If I were to ransack all the 
records to which I have ever had access, 
of human conduct in administering great 
affairs, whether in the annals of our own 
times or in ages that are past, I should in 
vain look for a more striking illustration of 
the Swedish Chancellor’s famous saying to 
his son, as he was departing to assist at 
the congress of statesmen, “ I fili mi ut 
videas quantuld sapientid regatur mun- 
dus!” 

My Lords, I cannot sit down without 
expressing also my opinion upon the con- 
duct of the other party in this disastrous 
struggle. Both here and elsewhere still 
more, invectives have been lavished with 
unsparing hand upon those whom the pro- 
ceedings of the Government first drove to 
disaffection, and afterwards, by neglect, 
encouraged to revolt. I will not stoop to 
protect myself from a charge of being 
prone to vindicate, still less encourage 
men in their resistance to the law, and 
their breach of the public peace. But while 
we thus speak of their crimes, and give 
vent to the angry feelings that these have 
excited among us, surely it becomes us to 
reflect that we are blaming men who are 
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not present to defend themselves—con- 
demning men who have no person here 
to say one word in explanation, or pallia- 
tion of their conduct—and that while we 
have before us’ their adversaries in this 
country, and the whole statements of their 
adversaries in the colony, from themselves 
we have not one single word spoken or 
written to assist us in forming our judg- 
ment, or to stay our sentence against 
them. To any fair and candid, not to say 
generous nature, I am sure I need not 
add another word for the purpose of show- 
ing how strong is their claims to all for- 
bearance, to every allowance which it is 
possible for charity to make in scanning 
their conduct. Then I shall ever hold 
those deeply responsible, who could have 
made all resistance impossible by making 
it hopeless, but who sent out no reinforce- 
ments with that design—those who first 
irritated, and then did not control— 
who, after goading to insurrection, did 
nothing to overawe and deter insurgents. 
And after all, when men so vehemently 
blame the Canadians, who is it, let me 
ask, that taught them to revolt? Where 
—in what country—from what people did 
they learn the lesson? You exclaim 
against their revolt—though you have 
taken their money against their wishes, 
and set at nought the rights you boasted 
of having bestowed upon them. You 
enumerate their other comforts—that they 
pay few taxes—receive large aids from 
this country—enjoy precious commercial 
advantages, for which we pay dear—and 
then you say, the whole dispute for which 
they have rebelled is about the taking of 
20,0002. without the consent of their re- 
presentatives!' Twenty thousand pounds 
taken without their consent! Why, it 
was for twenty shillings thus taken, that 
Hampden resisted —and by his resistance, 
won for himself an imperishable name, 
which the Plantagenets and the Guelphs 
would give all the blood that swells their 
veins to boast of! If to resist oppression 
—if to rise against usurped power, and 
defend our liberties when assaulted, be a 
crime, who are the greatest of allcriminals ? 
Who but ourselves, the English people ? 
We it is, that have set the example to our 
American brethren. Let us beware how 
we blame them too harshly for following 
it! My Lords, I throw out these things 
with no view of merely giving offence in 
any quarter—I do so with a better object 
—an object of all others the dearest to my 
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heart at this moment,—to prevent, by this 
palliating reflection, the shedding of one 
drop of blood, beyond what self-defence 
and the lowest demands of justice admi- 
nistered in mercy require+-to warn those 
into whose hands the sword is committed, 
that they have a care how they keep it 
unsheathed one instant after the pike of the 
rebel has been thrown away ! 

My Lords, the speech of my noble 
Friend would now carry me after him into 
a wide field—the consideration of the new 
system which is to be proposed for go- 
verning the colony. Upon that ground I 
decline entering at present; but the ge- 
neral aspect of it demands a single remark. 
The constitution is to be suspended for 
three years, and a governor is to rule 
with absolute power; and yet all the 
while the boast is, that the insurrection 
has been partial—that only a single 
county of the whole eight has taken any 
share in it—and that all the rest of the 
community are loyal and well-affected ! 
Then, I ask, why are the loyal and well- 
affected, because they have put down the 
partial revolt, to be punished for the 
offences of others, and to lose not only 
the privileges which you gave them in 
1831, but the constitution which Mr. Pitt 
gave them forty years before? This may 
be vigour—it is certainly not justice. It 
looks like an awkward and preposterous 
attempt to supply at this late hour, the 
total want of activity which has prevailed 
throughout the whole conduct of Go- 
vernment, by an excess of action—by a 
morbid vigour that can work nothing but 
mischief to all. It ig a proceeding wholly 
repugnant to all ideas of justice, and con- 
trary to common sense. Only see how 
utterly this measure is inconsistent with the 
rest of my noble Friend’s defence. When 
you ask why no force was dispatched to 
secure the peace of the colony—you are 
told it was quite unnecessary—the people 
were all so loyal, that the peace was in 
no peril, and sending troops would only 
have been offering a groundless insult by 
suspecting their zeal and devotion. But 
when it is thought desirable to destroy the 
free constitution, and put a pure despo- 
tism in its place—straightway it is found 
out that the whole mass of the population 
is disaffected, and can no longer be in- 
trusted with political rights. The rebel- 
lious spirit shifts and changes—contracts 
and expands—just as it suits the purpose 
of the argument. Now it is confined to 
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a single county—pent up ina corner of 
the settlement—o nded by _ he river 
Richelieu. This is when the Ministers 
are charged with having left the colony 
to its own resources. Presently the new 
plan of arbitrary government is on the 
carpet, and immediately the revolt spreads 
in all directions—spurns the bounds of 
rivers and mountains—diffuses itself over 
the whole country—and taints the mass 
of the inhabitants. My Lords, I care 
not which way the question is put, but it 
is a question that must be answered 
before these Ministers can compass both 
their objects, of defending their past con- 
duct and obtaining new powers. The di- 
lemma is now complete and perfect. If 
the colony was in such a state as to justify 
this arbitrary Bill, why did you leave it 
without a force? If the colony was in 
such a state as justified you in withhold- 
ing reinforcements, what pretence have 
you for disturbing its peace, and inflicting 
upon it a despotic Government? Answer 
me these questions. One answer will 
suffice for both. ButI believe for that 
answer I shall wait for ever and in vain. 
But then it seems that this despotic 
constitution is only to be the fore-runner 
of some other arrangement. Whether the 
noble Lord had himself formed a very 
clear and precise idea of that ulterior 
measure, I am unable to say with con- 
fidence. But this I know, that his expla- 
nation of it left me without the power of 
comprehending it with any distinctness ; 
and what I could comprehend, seemed 
absurd in the extreme. Of all established 
constitutions, we are bound to speak with 
some respect, more or less; they have 
been tried, and at least been found to 
answer some of the purposes for which 
they were designed. But a wholly new 
and untried scheme is intitled to no res- 
pect at all beyond what its intrinsic merits 
claim; and, as far as this scheme is com- 
prehensible, it appears eminently ridicu- 
lous. A certain number of persons, we 
are told, are to be called by the Governor 
to his aid as Councillors, but how they 
are to be selected, and what powers they 
are to have, we are not informed. Is the 
Governor to summon whom he pleases ? 
Then he gives no share whatever in the 
deliberations of the people, and for the 
purpose of conciliation, or indeed of learn- 
ing the public opinion, the proceeding is 
utterly nugatory. Is he to choose the 
districts, and leave the electors there tg 
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send representatives? But still it is a 
packed assembly, and no voice is given to 
the bulk of the community. Is he then 
to issue writs generally—only requiring 
ten councillors instead of ninety represen- 
tatives to be elected for his help-mates? 
But when the whole country is unani- 
mously of one opinion, this plan can have 
no other effect than to bring together a 
Parliament composed exactly like the pre- 
sent, only fewer in number, and under a 
different name. It is plain that in one 
way or another the intention must be that 
the people shall not elect freely as they 
now do, else a Parliament precisely like 
the disaffected one will be returned ; and 
that those elected shall have no power to 
act unless they do as they are bid, other- 
wise the Government will be in the pre- 
cise difficulty which now oppresses it. 
But if any such semblance only of con- 
sulting the people, is all you mean to 
give—if under the pretence of calling 
them to your aid, you exclude all the men 
of their choice, and only take counsel with 
creatures of your own—lI tell you fairly, 
that such an intolerable mockery will avail 
you nothing. Better proclaim at once a 
despotism without any disguise or any 
mitigation. Make the Governor supreme. 
Let him rule without advice or even in- 
struction—in his own name and not in 
the name of the law—for your interest, 
and not for that of the colonial people. 
But, my Lords, I have said that I 
should at present forbear to pursue in 
detail the subject which we shall here- 
after have ample opportunities of discuss- 
ing at large. Neither will I go into the 
particulars of the civil war that has so 
Jamentably been kindled. I have men- 
tioned that there is reason for hoping its 
disasters have already reached their term. 
I hope, most devoutly hope, it may be 
so. Nothanks to the Government, the 
colonists themselves, left wholly to their 
own resources and their own zeal, are 
supposed to have quelled the insurrection, 
and restored peace. But what kind of a 
possession is that which must be kept by 
force of arms? Are we not here reminded 
of Mr. Burke’s observation upon the too 
parallel case of America? Here, how- 


ever, I must, in passing, express my as- 
tonishment at finding the address now 
moved, to be so nearly copied from that 
of 1775—after the peremptory denial of 
my noble Friend (Lord Melbourne), when 
I the other night said, I supposed it 
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would turn out to be so. Really, though 
he is but a novice in office, he made the 
denial with a readiness and a glibness, 
that might have done honour to those 
inveterate habits of official assertion, only 
acquired by the few who are born in 
Whitehall and bred in Downing Street. 
And yet, when we look at it, we find it 
the same address with that of 1775 to 
the very order of the topics—all but one 
passage, which is of necessity omitted 
here, because I defy the utmost courage 
of official assertors to have reproached the 
Canadians as my noble Friend’s prede- 
cessor, Lord North, did the Americans, 
with making an ungrateful return to the 
tenderness shown by Parliament towards 
the principles of the English law and the 
English Constitution. The authors of the 
eighth resolution, were not, I presume, 
capable of setting their hands to such a 
boast as this.—In all other respects the two 
addresses are identical—May the omen 
not prove inauspicious, and may the like- 
ness end here! 

But I was drawn aside from the just 
remark of Mr. Burke, which I was about 
to cite. The rebels, said he, may be put 
down, but conquering is not governing, 
and a province which, to be retained, 
must be always subdued, is little worth 
keeping. My Lords, I may truly say the 
same of Canada. The revolt may be sup- 
pressed ; I hope it is suppressed already, 
and that the blood of our American 
brethren has ceased to flow. But the 
difficulty of the case is only then begin- 
ning. Then comes, the time to try the 
Statesman—the far more delicate question 
then arises—and the more important—de- 
manding infinitely greater circumspection 
and foresight, wisdom and judgment, than 
how a rebellion may be suppressed — I 
mean the question, how a distant province 
may be well governed, a disaffected people 
reclaimed, and the maintenance of your 
empire reconciled with the interests of 
your subjects? The scheme of polity for 
accomplishing this great and worthy pur- 
pose, must be well matured before it is 
adopted, and, when once adopted, must 
be executed with vigour; all pausing and 
faltering must then be ended. I would 
fain hope that the Ministers have been 
taught a lesson by the past, and that hence- 
forth they will deliberate at the season of 
proposing measures, and act when the 
period for executing them arrives. But, 
if I am called upon to pronounce whether 
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or not the authors of these dispatches, the 
propounders of last year’s resolutions, they 
who followed up their own policy with no 
one act of vigour, and accompanied it 
with no indication of foresight, they who 
embarked in a course avowedly harsh and 
irritating, without taking a single precau- 
tion to prevent or frustrate resistance, and, 
at the instant when their measures re- 
quired to be prosecuted with effect, sud- 
denly deserted them—if I am to decide 
whether or not they are the men endowed 
with the statesmanlike capacity to meet 
the difficulties of so arduous an occasion, 
I, too, must falter and pause before I 
give an affirmative answer. To quell an 
insurrection, asks but ordinary resources 


and every-day talents; a military power, 


often a police force, may subdue it, and 
may bridle for a season the disaffected 
spirit. The real test of the Statesman’s 
sagacity and vigour is applied when tran- 
quillity is for awhile restored. My Lords, 
painful as the avowal is, their conduct 
throughout these sad affairs has wrung it 
from me—I must pause before I can pro- 
nounce these men fit for the emergency 
which is fast approaching, if it have not 
already come. 

But, let it not all the while be supposed, 
that when I dwell upon the greatness of 
the occasion, it is from setting any high 
value upon such a possession as Canada, 
The crisis is great, and the position diffi- 
cult, on the assumption that you will re- 
solve to keep hold of it, whether in pru- 
dence you ought or not, and will be for 
making sacrifices to retain it, of which I] 
hold it altogether unworthy. Not only 
do I consider the possession as worth no 
breach of the Constitution—no violation 
of the principles of justice—good God! 
what possession can ever be of a value to 
justify a price like that !—but in a national 
view, I really hold those colonies to be 
worth nothing. The only interest we have 
in the matter, concerns the mode in which 
a separation, sooner or later inevitable, 
shall take place. The only question worth 
considering, as far as our national interest 
is concerned, is whether that separation 
shall be effected amicably or with hostile 
feelings, unless in so far as the hcnour of 
the country is involved. But I am not so 
romantic as to suppose, that any nation 
will ever be willing to give up an extended 
dominion, how unprofitable, nay, how 
burthensome soever it may be to hold it. 
Such possessions, above all, are not likely 
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to be surrendered to dictation and force. 
The feelings of national pride and honour 
are averse to yielding in these circum- 
stances; but I do venture to hope, that 
when all feelings of pride and honour are 
saved—when resentment and passion has 
cooled—when the wrong-doers on either 
side are forgiven—when the reign of law 
is restored; that justice will be tempered 
with mercy, the foundation for an amica- 
ble separation laid, and an estimate calmly 
made of the profit and the loss which re- 
sult from our North American dominions. 
I am well assured that we shall then find 
them very little worth the cost they have 
entailed on us, in men, in money, and in 
injuries to our trade; nay, that their sepa- 
ration will be even now a positive gain, so 
it be but effected on friendly terms, and 
succeeded by an amicable intercourse. 
The Government and defence of Canada 
alone, costs us considerably more than 
half a million a-year; independent of the 
million and a-half which we have expended 
on the Rideau Canal, and between two 
and three millions on fortifications, use- 
lessly spent. J speak on the authority of 
a Minister of the Crown, who has recorded 
his opinion of the burthen we sustain in 
holding such possessions. [Lord Glenelg : 
—Who?} The Paymaster of the Forces 
(Sir H. Parnell.) But, beside all this, we 
have to pay 55s. duty on the excellent 
timber of the Baltic, in order that we may 
be compelled to use the bad timber of 
Canada at a higher price, on a 10s. duty. 
The severance of the colony would not 
only open our markets to the better and 
cheaper commodity which grows near our 
own doors, but would open the Baltic 
markets to our manufactures, restrained 
as they now are in their export to the 
north of Europe, by the want of any com- 
modities which we can take in return. 
Their produce is grain and timber, and 
our Corn-laws for the benefit of the landed 
interest shut out the one, while our colo- 
nial laws for the benefit of the planters, 
exclude the other. Is it not then full 
time that we should make up our minds 
to a separation so beneficial to all parties, 
if it shall only take place amicably, and, 
by uniting together the whole of our North 
American possessions, form anindependent, 
flourishing, and powerful state, which may 
balance the: colossal empire of the west ? 
These, my Lords, are not opinions to 
which I have lately come; they are the 
growth of many.a long year, and the fruit 
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of much attention given to the subject. Of 
this I am intimately persuaded, that it is 
of paramount importance to take care how 
the change shall be consummated. If the 
severance be effected by violence—if the 
member be rudely torn away and bleeding 
from the body of our empire, a wound is 
left on either side to rankle and irritate 
and annoy for generations to come. Hence 
a perennial source of national enmity, the 
fruitful cause of commercial embarrass- 
ments, and of every kind of discontent 
and animosity not only between the coun- 
tries, but among the different classes and 
parties of each. There is no evil against 
which it better becomes us anxiously to 
guard. All expedients should be tried to 
render the severance kindly and gentle— 
every thing resorted to that can pour balm 
into the wound occasioned by the opera- 
tion. This is the most sacred duty of 
every wise and virtuous Statesman. Low- 
ring as the aspect of affairs now appears, 
my hope still is, that those who are in- 
trusted with the Government, be they who 
they may, will bestir themselves, with 
these views, for this purpose; and while 
it is'yet time, seek, above all things, to 
heal the injuries which imprudence and 
rashness, complicated with imbecility and 
vacillation, have inflicted, so as to give us 
not outward peace only, but real concord 
and friendship, without which the wound 
is but skinned over, and peace must be 
precarious and only a name. But, to give 
real peace and concord, the wrongs com- 
plained of must be redressed, and I fairly 
tell you, that the master grievance must 
not be suffered to remain. All Canada 
cries out for an Elective Council. Refuse 
it you cannot. The complaint against its 
present constitution is like that some time 
ago urged against this House. [One of 
the Ministers here said this was not a judi- 
cious allusion.] Will my noble Friend, 
whose eagle-eye can pierce through the 
darkness of a statement barely commenced, 
and catch its application to an argument 
not yet broached, suspend his sentence of 
condemnation till he hears whether the 
allusion be indeed judicious or no? I was 
stating, that language more severe had not 
been used towards the Legislative Council 
in the province, than I have often heard em- 
ployed in this place against this Legislative 
Council of the parent State. But, there 
is a wide difference, my Lords, between 
the two cases, and upon that difference 
tests the application of my present appeal, 
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so prematurely judged of by my noble 
Friend. First, whereas, only an inconsider- 
able fraction of the people of England 
have demanded a reform in the constitu- 
tion of this House, and even they have 
not persevered in the demand, all the 
Canadian people with one voice have 
called aloud and vehemently for a change 
in their upper House, and have never for 
one instant, in any circumstances, abated 
one jot of the vehemence with which they 
universally urged that demand. Next, 
we never have been rationally, or even in- 
telligibly informed in what way the reform 
of this House could be effected, without 
the overthrow of our mixed monarchy, 
whereas the change proposed in the Co- 
lonial Council has always been distinctly 
stated, and accords with the whole prin- 
ciples and frame of the political constitu- 
tions all over the new world. Lastly, and 
chiefly, the charge made against your 
Lordships of refusing the measures which 
the other House sent up, rests upon a 
very narrow foundation indeed, compared 
with the sweeping accusation brought 
against them. You altered some bills for 
the worse as I think ; you mended others, 
changing them for the better; one or two 
you wholly rejected in one or two Sessions ; 
whereas the Council in Canada refused 
Bills of all kinds by wholesale, rejected 
scores of the most important measures 
upon all subjects indiscriminately. Bills 
upon government, education, administra- 
tion of justice, trade retrenchment, reform 
of all abuses, all shared the same fate. 
Trust me, my Lords, if you had been so 
ill-advised as to pursue a course like that, 
there would a very different cry have 
arisen for Peerage reform from any thing 
you have ever yet heard. With all the 
difficulty of forming a plan for it, the 
demand of some change would have be- 
come general, if not universal. Instead 
of a feeble cry, proceeding for a little 
while from a small portion of the country, 
all England would have vehemently per- 
severed in the demand of reform. The 
wisdom of your Lordships prevented this. 
The conduct of the upper House in Ca- 
nada was the very reverse; and when the 
people had nothing to hope from its pre- 
sent structure, no wonder that the demand 
for its change became loud, vehement, 
universal, but much wonder if in a cause 
so just, it should not in the end prove 
irresistible! In vain, believe me, do you 
send out new Governors with larger 
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powers! In vain you commission my 
noble Friend to carry out the force of a 
despotic Government, if he is not also 
armed with force to redress the master 
grievance! With every disposition to 
trust his ability and his temper, the work 
of reconcilement never can flourish under 
his hands, if they be not strengthened to 
do it by the only power which can avail; 
if they are strong only to inflict new 
wounds, and impotent to bestow the boon 
of justice and redress. I shall most deeply 
deplore his undertaking such a mission, if 
he goes thus cramped and fettered. If he 
is only to carry out the most unconstitu- 
tional, the most oppressive act that has 
crossed the Atlantic since the fatal Bill of 
Massachusett’s Bay, I shall lament it on 
his account, because he can reap from 
such a service no honour; I shall still 
more bitterly deplore it for the country’s 
sake which can derive nothing but dis- 
grace from such a course; for the sake 
of the first of all blessings, the public 
peace, which will never be permanently 
secured by acts of unmitigated injustice. 

But, once more let me beseech you to 
resolve that you will abide by the course 
of justice, grant liberally, improve fear- 
lessly, reform unflinchingly, whatever the 
Canadian people is entitled to demand 
that you should grant, improve, reform. 
By none other measures can either right 
be done by the parent State to its Ameri- 
can subjects, or the character of England 
be sustained ; by no other course can the 
honour of the Crown, the character of the 
Parliament, above all the peace of the 
new world be restored, or the peace of the 
old maintained. 

Viscount Melbourne: I should have 
wished, before I addressed the House on 
this subject, that some other noble Peer 
who took a different view of the question 
from the noble Lord who has just resumed 
his seat should have risen. Even amidst 
the torrent of invective and sarcasm with 
which the noble Lord has overwhelmed the 
officers of her Majesty’s Government, and 
that most laboured and most extreme con- 
centration of bitterness which has been 
poured forth on this occasion, I have not, 
however, discovered that the noble Lord 
entertains any decided disapprobation of 
the present motion, and I apprehend that I 
may fairly take it for granted that no such 
disapprobation will be expressed; and I 
trust that I may expect that no noble Lord 
will take a view very different from that 
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of the noble Lord. The noble Lord to- 
wards the conclusion of his speech said that 
he faltered, he hesitated, he paused, before 
he could pronounce it to be his opinion that 
the present Ministers had shown them- 
selves to be fitted to act in this important 
affair, with the management of which they 
are intrusted. Now, considering the in- 
troductory part of the speech of the noble 
Lord, I do not see why he should falter ; 
but I rather think that his doing so savours 
in some degree of that vacillation which he 
has alluded to as having characterised the 
conduct of Ministers: and I do not see 
with what confidence the noble Lord, en- 
tertaining the opinions which he has ex- 
pressed, can excuse himself from making 
some motion to this House declaratory of 
his want of confidence in the Government. 
However he may falter in respect to his 
judgment of Ministers, I do not falter 
with regard to this expression of my opinion 
in reference to the noble Lord’s speech. 
The noble Lord has taken a very large 
discursive view, not only of the question 
now immediately before the House, but 
also of the measures which have preceded 
it and which have led to the present state 
of affairs, and of all the topics which have 
reference or allusion to this most important 
subject. He is well acquainted with the 
subject, and is well aware of the various 
steps which have been taken, to many of 
which he has himself been a party, and he 
knows how by degrees they have led to the 
state of things which unfortunately at this 
moment exists in Lower Canada. That 
state of things I, for one, most sincerely 
lament ; but it is impossible to say how it 
could have been averted, or whether its 
occurrence, by any means which might have 
been adopted, could have been prevented, 
or whether it must not have happened in 
the ordinary course of events: but I feel 
some satisfaction, and I think all the officers 
of Government who have been employed 
on this question must do the same, that, to 
whatever other cause it may be attributable, 
it cannot be suggested to have arisen from 
any want of justice on the part of this 
country, or from any assertion of rights 
which did not exist, from any tyrannical 
or unjust proceedings, but only from the 
unreasonable and impracticable Reform 
which is demanded in the Canadian consti- 
tution by the House of Assembly. My 
learned and noble Friend has made several 
observations on the various delays which he 
conceives have taken place in the corre- 
spondence ; he has made several observations 
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on the promises which he asserts were held 
out, and which have never been fulfilled ; 
and many observations on the long interval 
which elapsed between one letter and 
another ; but I must say, that he does not 
appear to me to have made out his case 
upon this point. It is not sufficient for 
him to assert that promises have been made, 
it is not. sufficient for him to say, that there 
was a long interval without any dispatch ; 
but he must prove also that it was neces- 
sary to write something during that in- 
terval ; he must prove that something be- 
neficial to the service must have accrued 
from sending out further instructions; and 
he must prove also, that there has been 
some omission prejudicial to the colony, 
and injurious to the public service; and 
he has not brought forward any such proof. 
The noble and learned Lord has indeed 
said, that there have been some laches 
and some neglect which have had a preju- 
dicial effect, and have been the real cause 
of the outbreak ; but I confess, my Lords, 
that I cannot recollect throughout the whole 
of that noble Lord’s able and discursive 
speech one single endeavour to bring his 
assertion to the test. My Lords, my noble 
and learned Friend comménted with much 
severity on some passages in the dispatch 
of Lord Glenelg to the Earl of Gosford, 
dated 29th of April, 1837. In that dise 
patch Lord Glenelg held the following 
language :— 

“T regret that, owing to the delay which 
has occurred in passing the resolutions, arising 
in great measure from the pressure of public 
business, I have been compelled to withhold 
these instructions for a longer period than I 
anticipated, but your Lordship may rely upon 
receiving them in ample time to enable you to 
prepare for the meeting of the legislature ; 
whether that meeting should be postponed 
until the time that the law will require thata 
session should be held, or should be fixed for 
an earlier time, is a question which must de- 
pend to a certain degree on local circum- 
stances, of which your Lordship will have the 
means of obtaining a far more accurate ac- 
quaintance than I can.” 


What was the fair meaning of this passage, 
but that with respect to the time of calling 


together the local legislature the governor. 


was better acquainted with the circum- 
stances which must regulate the period than 
any one here could be, and that Lord 
Glenelg would not, in opposition to the 
governor, venture to give an opinion? Was 
not this the proper course to be taken, and 
was it not in accordance with common 
sense? Lord Glenelg then went on to say 
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—‘‘ I shall, however, distinctly advert to 
this point, in connection with the other 
matters on which I shall have to address 
your Lordship, and I only refer to it now 
that you may be aware that it will not be 
overlooked, and that your own attention 
may be directed to it in the meantime, 
with a view to the sound exercise of that 
discretion which it may probably be expe- 
dient to leave in your Lordship’s hands 
with regard toit.” What did Lord Glenelg 
say in this, but that we would think the sub- 
ject over, and that we wished the Earl of 
Gosford also to consider it, because it was a 
subject better left to his discretion and 
determination? And I think, my Lords, 


| that the dispatch is not only consistent with 


right reason and prudence, but that it is 
precisely the course which any reasonable 
man would pursue upon such an occasion. 
My noble and learned Friend seemed to 
imply that the Earl of Gosford would infer 
from this dispatch some doubt as to our ap- 
proval of his conduct; but, my Lords, it 
was the furthest from my thoughts to 
complain of the course which the governor 
might pursue, to give other than a fair and 
candid consideration to all his actions, and 
to extend to them a fair, firm, and un- 
flinching defence. As to the 8th resolution 
of the last Session, it is not my intention, 
my Lords, to re-argue the question. I 
admitted then, and I admit still, that it 
was a strong resolution ; but it was a mea- 
sure réndered necessary by the desertion 
from and dereliction of duty on the part of 
the Legislative Assembly of Lower Canada, 
which had rendered it impossible that the 
most important duties relating to the go- 
vernment of the colony could be performed. 
My noble and learned Friend says, that we 
must’ have known what were the feelings 
of the Canadians with respect to those reso- 
lutions—that we must have known the 
result which they were likely to produce and 
that after what had previously taken place 
it was.our duty to have provided against 
the possibility of an outbreak, by increasing 
the military force in the colony. My Lords, 
I am_ perfectly ready to own that this is a 
point which seemed to me the most press- 
ing-in the whole case ; but, my Lords, it 
is perfeetly elear that the persons in office 
in the colony did not entertain any great 
apprehension for the internal safety and 
quiet of the country ; still, when it was 
considered what discontent the resolutions 
were likely to produce, when it ‘vas con- 
sidered what agitation was at work, some 
danger might possibly have been anticipated. 
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However, this was a most difficult question 
to decide. If we did! not reinforce the 
troops we certainly ran the hazard of what 
has since taken place, and, as my learned 
and noble Friend says, we knew that we 
could have easily put down any outbreak if 
the force had been larger, and that possibly 
it might not then have taken place, or if it 
had, that less blood would have been spilled. 
But the opposite view might have been 
supported with equal probability and with 

lausible arguments. For if a considera- 
ble body of troops had been sent out, there 
would have been an end to all chance of 
an amicable termination of the disputes ; 
it would have been instantly said, that we 
were filling Canada with troops, and that 
we were manifesting a fixed intention of 
bearing down the opinions of the Canadians 
by main force. Between these two diffi- 
culties, therefore, we had to decide, if we 
did not send out troops we were running 
some risk of an outbreak, if we did 
send them out we were giving up all 
hopes, we were destroying all chance, of 
that which every government hoped, per- 
haps too fondly hoped, to effect—the ter- 
mination of the differences in a friendly 
manner. My Lords, I have fairly stated 
both sides of the question, and there is no 
point in the case which imposed upon me a 
greater difficulty than this intricate ques- 
tion which we had to decide. We decided, 
my Lords, according to the best of our 


judgment; and I do most sincerely trust 


that no permanent evil, that no irrepara- 
ble mischief, has arisen, or will hereafter 
arise, from the determination to which we 
have come. My noble and learned Friend 
has made another great charge against us, 
and asks, after we had passed the resolu- 
tions complained of, why we did not intro- 
duce a Bill to carry them into full effect ; 
and he has stated that the preparation of a 
Bill would have been an easy measure, and 
that it would have rapidly passed the Parlia- 
ment; but the noble Lord knows well the 
state of the country at that period. He 
knows that we were bordering on a dis- 
solution, and we all know how easy a 
weapon for delay this difficulty would have 
afforded. But then the noble Lord adds, 
that it did not signify whether the dissolu- 
tion took place in August or in the begin- 
ing of July. That there was, however, a 
necessity for hastening the dissolution I 
thought had been generally admitted: at 
any rate, all parties in this House, my 
Lords, agreed in its propriety, and no one 
raised against it a dissentient voice ; and it 
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was further agreed that it would not have 
been proper to bring under the considera- 
tion of a Parliament whose existence was 
in so precarious a state any measure of 

reat magnitude and importance. The 
noble Lord had also asked what good we 
had derived from this hasty dissolution, and 
he affirms that it has ended in a reduction 
of our majority in the other House by 
fifteen ; but how does the noble Lord know 
that. I hope, my Lords, that the Mem- 
bers returned to the House of Commons 
know their duty better than to come pledged 
to any fixed opinion, but come disposed to 
hear what is said, and to form their own 


judgment upon it ; and if such be the case 


how was the decrease of fifteen to be as 
certained. We have certainly heard of de- 
clarations on the hustings which have not 
afterwards been acted up to, and I there- 
fore hope that hon. Representatives have 
come to consider fairly the propositions 
which will be brought forward, and that 
they will come to a decision in favour of 
what they conscientiously believe to be 
most likely to promote the interests of the 
country. As to the noble Lord’s observa- 
tions on the beginning or termination of a 
reign, I may perhaps be disposed in some 
measure to agree with him, but, my Lords, 
that depends upon totally different princi- 
ples, and relates to the Constitution of the 
monarchy itself; and most true it is, that, 
whether in the helplessness of infancy or 
the decrepitude of age, the monarch is per- 
fectly able to discharge the functions of go- 
vernment, and that it cannot absolve itself 
from this duty. But this had little todo with 
the present question. It was said, that the 
resolution which the House had passed 
was, to take the money out of the public 
chest, and that the course which we have 
adopted was to pay the money from this 
country. But, my Lords, is there any 
great difference between the errors of such 
a course? Do the Canadians think, that 
there is any great difference in principle 
between the two measures? One is as in- 
vidious as the other, for each avowed the 
right to appropriate the supplies without 
the vote of the Legislature; and we are 
charged with imbecility and weakness, such 
as has never before been exhibited, because 
we have adopted a measure not less strong 
than the one we abandoned. My noble 
and learned Friend also complains, that 
when, on a former evening, he stated his 
belief that the present address would be 
the same as the one of 1775, I said, ‘“‘ No, 
quite different.” Perhaps, my Lords, I 
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was too hasty in giving that reply, because 
the present address, which contains a de- 
claration to support the Government, is 
necessarily drawn up in somewhat similar 
terms to those of the address of 1775; but 
what I meant, to assert, my Lords, was, that 
there was every difference between the 
circumstances of that period and the present 
time, that there was no similarity between 
the two cases, and that I hoped there 
would be no similarity in the result of the 
contest. My noble Frieni concluded his 
speech with some observations on the ge- 
neral state of Canada, and the advantage it 
was of to this country ; and as to some of his 
remarks, I must own, my Lords, that to an 
observer of the present day only, and who 
looks alone to the present state of Europe, 
I am not disposed to say there is not some 
appearance of truth in the noble and 
learned Lord’s observations; but these are 
matters of vast and grave importance, and 
ought not to be incidentally discussed. We 
have been told, my Lords, that these pro- 
vinces contain within them materials from 
which might be formed a great empire ; 
that they have vast harbours, immense 
natural resources, and that they are rich in 
mineral and vegetable products ; and that 
it is not known of what influence they 
might become as a separate country. But, 
my Lords, it is not known how valuable all 
these resources may become in the hands of 
England herself, and our present proceed- 
ings not only involve the interests of the 
colonies themselves and of England also, 
but the honour and the integrity of this 
country, its interest among nations, and 
its character as a great empire. This ques- 
tion also involves, my Lords, the future 
welfare as well as the present security and 
tranquillity of these colonies. It is of 
great importance, therefore, that we should 
not listen to vague theories or fanciful sug- 
gestions; but that we should pass the ad- 
dress now before your Lordships, in favour 
of which I am sure but one feeling per- 
vades your Lordships. 

The Duke of Wellington said: My 
Lords, though I am disposed to support 
the present address, it was not my inten- 
tion to have offered any observations to 
your Lordships upon the present occasion 
—but after the remarks of other noble 
Lords, I must say a few words. I certainly 
still feel strongly, my Lords, that the sub- 
ject has not been brought before Parlia- 
ment in the form which it ought to have 
been. I object to the present method of 
proceeding, not merely on the ground of 
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form, but also on the ground of the sub- 
stance of the measure itself. I say, my 
Lords, that the Sovereign ought to origi- 
nate any measure which relates to war ; 
and I was particularly anxious that the 
measure should originate in a message 
from the Crown, on the very grounds and 
for the very reasons which have been so 
ably referred to by the noble Viscount in 
the last moments of his address to your 
Lordships. I was anxious that her Ma- 
jesty should declare herself positively on 
this subject, in order that there might be 
no doubt in this country, or throughout 
Europe, of the determination of her Ma- 
jesty to assert her right of sovereignty ; 
that the Government should expressly de- 
clare its feelings on this subject, and that 
the country should understand that the 
sovereignty of the Crown will be main- 
tained at all events. I was the more 
anxious upon this subject, my Lords, be- 
cause, in the different discussions upon 
this subject, more than one Minister of the 
Crown has stated that the measures about 
to be adopted are not to be promoted with 
the view of supporting the authority of 
the Crown, not with the view of vindica- 
ting the law, but to protect a party in the 
colonies which has adhered to and sup- 
ported her Majesty’s Government. I can- 
not think, my Lords, that this is the pro- 
per ground to take; but 1 conceive that, 
for the sake of her Majesty, for the sake of 
the public interest, and for the sake of the 
colonies themselves. we ought to have 
assumed the highest ground. I am quite 
satisfied, however, with the explanation 
of the noble Viscount on this part of the 
subject, and I state my feelings now, not 
with the view of casting blame, for 1 am 
sure that if the noble Viscount had ad- 
verted to the considerations which I have 
advanced, he would have adopted another 
course moreconsistent with every precedent 
relating to America, relating to Ireland, 
and to every other part of the empire. In 
respect to the address itself] must observe, 
that though to some parts I give my full 
acquiescence, yet I must beg leave to 
guard myself against making myself a 
party to any portion of the transactions 
either with respect to the suspension of 
the constitution of 1791, or to any other 
specific portion, till I see the measure 
which the noble Viscount means to bring 
forward. I have, my Lords, thoroughly 
considered this question, for I had the 
misfortune to differ from many other noble 
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Lords, and was almost the only individual 
who in 1831 voted against the proposi- 
tions of my noble Friend near me, then 
the Secretary of the Colonies (Earl of 
Ripon). I believe that another noble 
Lord also opposed the Bill, but I only 
signed a protest against it because I 
thought then, as I think still, that it was 
a most unfortunate measure. My opinion 
at that time was, that the Bill ought 
to have contained a clause providing 
for its repeal in case _ provision 
were not made by the House of Assembly 
in Canada for granting the civil list, and if 
provision were not made by them to enable 
the king to maintain a civil Government, 
and I believe that the omission of this 
clause is the cause of all that has hap- 
pened from that time to the present. I 
differ entirely from the noble and learned 
Lord in thinking that the Act of 1831 
established the British constitution in Ca- 
nada, for it is not consistent with the 
British Government to leave the civil 
Government of the country, and especially 
to leave the judges of the land to be pro- 
vided for by an annual vote of the Parlia- 
ment. I say, my Lords, that the British 
constitution for the last 150 years, at 
least, has made full provision for the ad- 
ministration of the civil Government, and 
most particularly for the independence 
of the judges, and I maintain, therefore, 
that the Act of 1831 did not establish 
the British constitution in those colonies, 
but something quite distinct, for it gave to 
the people what was considered a popular 
right, but which was not in fact a right, 
being quite foreign to the genius of the 
constitution of this country. It enabled a 
small party to raise the people against the 
Government, thinking to overthrow it by 
getting the inhabitants to stand by them, 
and it has ended in a few individuals in- 
ducing the people openly to oppose her 
Majesty’s troops, and by the same indivi- 
duals running off to the neighbouring 
territories of the United States as soon as 
they found that their own persons were 
exposed to danger. Such turned out to 
be the real state of the case, for the 
would-be leaders left the unfortunate 
people in a state of rebellion against her 
Majesty’s Government, and ran off them- 
selves, letting the unlucky inhabitants re- 
turn to their houses as best they could, 
and forcing them to submit with the best 
grace to the mercy of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. I warned the noble Lord 
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against endangering the establishments of 
the country, by giving any thing like an 
authority toa popular assembly to with- 
hold the funds necessary for carrying on 
the civil Government, for nothing is more 
necessary to a country than to uphold the 
civil power, and the independence, as 
well pecuniary as political, of the judges 
of the land. And let noble Lords learn 
from the events in Canada, and our other 
dominions in North America, what it is to 
hold forth what are called popular rights, 
but which are not popular rights either 
here or elsewhere, and what occasion is 
thereby given to the perpetuation of a 
system of agitation which ends in insur- 
rection and rebellion, and coming to blows 
with her Majesty’s troops. It is not my 
intention to follow the noble and learned 
Lord, or the noble Viscount, through a 
long discussion as to the contents of the 
papers now on your Lordships’ table. I 
certainly have learned from a perusal of 
these papers that the noble Lords opposite 
had not thought it proper to send a rein- 
forcement to the troops in Canada in the 
course of the last summer, and I must 
do the noble Lords the justice to say, that 
I cannot blame them for not having taken 
more active measures, for I happen to 
know several persons, and _ particularly 
officers well acquainted with the provinces, 
and who have been concerned in their 
Government, and I may safely assert in 
my place in Parliament, that I have re- 
ceived the opinions of those officers that 
there was not the smallest reason to appre- 
hend anything like insurrection in Lower 
Canada. I do not doubt that her Ma- 
jesty’s Government may have received the 
same information, and Lord Gosford, in 
his dispatches, admits that he did not fear 
an insurrection up to a very late period, 
and I may add, that I believe the same 
opinion to have been entertained by the . 
general commanding in chief in that 
colony. But at the same time I must say, 
that although I can impute no blame to 
the noble Lords for not having sent out 
more troops to Canada at an earlier period 
of the year, yet it does appear that at one 
period of the year, I think in March, the 
Secretary of State for the colonies thought 
it right to authorise the Governor of Ca- 
nada, and the general Commanding-in- 
Chief, to send to Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, and move the troops from 
those places into Canada, and I cannot 
understand why the noble Lord, when he 
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gave those instructions, especially if he 
thought that they would be carried into 
execution, did not dispatch fresh troops 
to Nova Scotia and New Brunswick to fill 
up the vacancies which would have been 
occasioned if Lord Gosford or Sir John 
Colborne had called for the troops already 
there. I do not, therefore, think that the 
non-sending out of troops to the Canadas 
is the most pressing point of the case, but 
I conceive that the point which does most 
press is the non-sending out of troops to 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, to sup- 
ply the vacancies there. One consequence 
would have been, that all those colonies 
would have remained amply provided with 
troops, but another, and still more im- 
portant consequence would have been, 
that the world would have seen, and this 
country especially would have been con- 
vinced of, the determination of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to maintain the ground 
which they had taken in the resolutions 
of last year relative to Lower Canada— 
that they were determined to maintain the 
dominion of this country, to support those 
who were willing to support us, to pre- 
serve inviolate the authority of the Go- 
vernment, and to uphold the due execu- 
tion of the law. I will not advert to 
what has been said by a noble Lord in 
the course of this evening in respect to 
the separation of the Canadian colonies 
from this country. The answer which has 
been given: by the noble Viscount upon 
that subject is quite satisfactory to me. 
I will, however, allude, in one word only, 
to that part of the noble Lord’s speech, 
I confess, my Lords, that I have a feeling 
for the honour of my country, and I can- 
not but believe that if, by any misfortune, 
we should fail in restoring peace in Lower 
Canada at an early period of time we 
shall receive a blow, in respect to our 
military character, to our reputation, and 
to our honour, from which it will require 
years for us to recover. My Lords, there 
is one topic which has been adverted to 
by the noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Brougham), upon which I think it neces- 
sary to say one word, although it is not 
adverted to in the address, and will more 
properly form the subject of discussion 
on the Bill which is to be brought in upon 
some future day, and that is the estab- 
lishment in Lower Canada of an elective 
legislative council. The noble and learned 
Lord, with his knowledge of Lower Ca- 
nada, has not, in my opinion, sufficiently 
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adverted to the fact of the difference of 
the two races of inhabitants in that coun- 
try. My Lords, it may be easy to talk 
here of establishing an elective council, 
but if the noble and learned Lord will 
look into the discussions which have taken 
place upon that subject, and to the opin- 
ions that have been delivered upon it by 
the different parties in that country, he 
will find that the British inhabitants are 
to the full as much opposed to that ar- 
rangement as the French are in favout of 
it; he would find that in point of fact 
they would be in a state of insurrection 
against that arrangement, in the same de- 
gree as the French are now supposed to be 
in a state of insurrection in favour of an 
elective legislative council. I will like- 
wise beg the noble and learned Lord, and 
I would entreat the noble Viscount oppo- 
site, and every Member of her Majesty’s 
Government, to attend to this fact, that 
an elective legislative council is not the 
constitution of the British monarchy, that 
a legislative council, appointed by the 
monarch, is the constitution of this coun- 
try, that it is so stated in the discussions 
upon the Bill passed in the year 1791 by 
all the great authorities who discussed 
that measure, amongst others by Mr. Fox 
himself. Mr. Fox states that a legislative 
council, appointed by the monarch, is an 
essential part of the British constitution. 
Under these circumstances I entreat the 
noble Viscount, and every noble Lord, not 
to lose sight of that fact in the arrange- 
ment which they may be prepared to adopt. 
Let them not flatter themselves that they 
will satisfy all the inhabitants of Lower 
Canada by admitting the principle pro- 
posed by the French inhabitants of that 
colony, and most strongly urged by the 
noble and learned Lord in the course of 
the present discussion. My Lords, it has 
been my wish to avoid making any remarks 
upon any of the subjects which are likely 
to become matters of discussion upon the 
Bill to be introduced on a future occasion. 
I have adverted only to what I considered 
to have been the most prominent parts of 
the noble and learned Lord’s speech. I 
wish, my Lords, to support the address, 
and certainly to support the Government 
in any measure they may think proper to 
adopt, in respect, and in consequence of 
this address, in order to bring the contest 
which has now commenced between this 
country and Lower Canada to a speedy 
termination, and to effect an honourable 
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and a firm settlement of this unfortunate 
question. 

The Earl of Ripon wished to offer some 
explanation on the point to which his 
noble Friend (the Duke of Wellington) 
had referred, namely, the situation in 
which the act of 1831 had placed the 
Government of this country with respect 
to the civil government of Lower Canada. 
It was perfectly true that when he pro- 
posed the introduction of that Act, the 
noble Duke opposed it, and said, he (the 
Earl of Ripon) would find in point of fact 
that the legislature of Lower Canada 
would readily take the boon which the bill 
gave, but would not establish any civil 
list in return. The noble Duke certainly 
prophesied that, and unquestionably the 
noble Duke’s prophecy had turned out to 
be true. He would admit, that on that 
occasion he acted more or less under the 
influence of an imprudent confidence, and 
under what he conceived to be a pledge 
on the part of the House of Assembly 
in Lower Canada, namely, that they would 
not take the advantages to be afforded to 
them by that act of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment without making a reciprocal con- 
cession. And what was the ground on 
which he founded this confidence? Not 
only the repeated assurance on their part 
that they would not take that advantage ; 
he did not mean to say, that in so many 
precise words they had made that pledge, 
but taking men’s meaning as to the course 
of conduct they would pursue from the 
language they used, no man of honour 
and honesty, after reading the resolu- 
tions and addresses adopted by the 
House of Assembly from time to time, 
could doubt that they did lead the Go- 
vernment at once to believe, that when 
the royal revenues were given to their con- 
trol they would in return provide a civil 
list. Not only had he this ground for 
entertaining that feeling of confidence in 
them, but he had another reason for be- 
lieving that they would keep good faith 
with the Government, which was this, that 
the province of Upper Canada, which also 
had had its grievances, at least as long 
and as fully as Lower Canada, did give a 
civil list; and what was the fact? That at 
this moment the province of Upper Canada 
was in the enjoyment of its share of the 
royal revenues, and that the governor, the 
secretaries, and the judges of that pro- 
vince were in the enjoyment for ever uf 
an independent income, not controllable 
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by an annual vote of the House of Assem- 
bly. The House of Assembly of Upper 
Canada performed their promise ; but the 
House of Assembly of Lower Canada did 
not: and that was the reason why this 
country had been involved in all those 
enormous difficulties that at present ex- 
isted, and out of which he confessed he 
was not sanguine enough to say that he 
cculd clearly see how it was to escape. 
But he ought also to add, with respect to 
the situation in which the Government 
stood at this moment in Lower Canada, 
that it was not without resources out of 
which the governor and judges, and those 
persons whom successive Governments had 
believed to be proper objects of an inde- 
pendent provision, could be paid ; because 
the Government had the whole of the 
territorial and casual revenue, and they 
had also 10,000/. a year voted perma- 
nently by the Legislature of Lower Ca- 
nada itself by two separate acts since 
1791; so that his noble and learned 
Friend was somewhat mistaken if he 
thought that the Legislature of Lower 
Canada had never had any power over 
the purse before the bill of 1831. [Lord 
Brougham: Not a complete control.] 
No, not a complete control, certainly, 
because there were still those two re- 
sources of which he had spoken. But, in 
point of fact, subsequent to 1791 the 
Legislature of Lower Canada passed two 
laws giving to the Government two sums 
of 5,000/. for ever, for the purpose of main- 
taining the civil government in that 
colony. Those two sums, together with the 
revenues he had mentioned, would amount 
to not much less than 28,000/. or 30,0002, 
a-year. Although he admitted that that 
sum was not sufficient to pay all the ex- 
penses which used to be defrayed either 
out of the funds at the disposal of the 
Government, or out of the grants made by 
Parliament, yet, as far as regarded those 
particular individuals, the maintenance of 
whose independence in their offices was 
considered essential, the Government un- 
questionably possessed the power even yet 
to pay them. With respect to the pro- 
posed address, he entirely concurred in 
what had fallen from his noble Friend (the 
Duke of Wellington). He did not feel 
any disposition to canvass it, or to object 
to its adoption; but he must beg to guard 
himself against being supposed to express 
any opinion whatever as to the scheme in- 
tended for the future, or as to the attempt 
12 
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to be made for the settlement of this ques- 
tion. He confessed he knew very little 
about it; for his noble Friend (Lord 
Glenelg) had not explained it very fully. 
Perhaps, indeed, his noble Friend did not 
consider himself called upon to go very 
fully into it; he (Lord Ripon) should 
therefore abstain from expressing even the 
slightest shadow of an opinion upon that 
part of the subject. He could not, how- 
ever, give his acquiescence to this address 
without expressly guarding himself as to 
another point involved in this discussion, 
namely, that such acquiescence on his 
part by no means implied any approbation 
of the course that had been pursued dur- 
ing the last nine months. He was sorry 
to say anything unpleasant of his noble 
Friend and his noble Friend’s colleagues, 
but he (Lord Ripon) could not bring him- 
self to think that they had managed this 
question in a judicious or satisfactory 
manner. He admired the candour of the 
noble Viscount at the head of her Majesty’s 
Government, because the noble Viscount 
had stated in a perfectly fair and manly 
manner the matter about the troops, and 
had admitted that there was a great deal 
to be said on both sides; and he certainly 
did not appear to take any very strong 
ground to justify the course that had been 
pursued by the Government in respect to 
this branch of the question. For himself, 
he thought that that course had been a 
most unfortunate one, and had very much 
contributed to occasion the explosion 
which had taken place in Lower Canada, 
and which involved the necessity of those 
measures that were now suggested. It 
was evident that it had been the intention 
of the Government to send out additional 
troops to Canada. That intention was 
communicated by his noble Friend (Lord 
Glenelg) to Lord Gosford on the 6th of 
March, 1837. Well on the 22nd of March 
his noble Friend again wrote to Lord Gos- 
ford, and said—* Since I made my com- 
munication (of the 6th) to you, I have 
ascertained that it would not be possible 
to detach such a force without extreme 
inconvenience, and making a demonstra- 
tion which might be productive of much 
greater evil than it could prevent;” and 
then his noble Friend suggested that 
in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
there were between 2,000 and 3,000 men 
who, in case of need, might be drawn from 
those provinces. Now, as it had been 
stated by his noble Friend (the Duke of 
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Wellington) that it might be proper to 
give power to remove those troops, but 
that he could not conceive a more ob- 
vious policy than that of filling up the 
vacancy which the removal of those troops 
would create. But to what was this in- 
convenient pressure of which his noble 
Friend (Lord Glenelg) spoke, tu be attri- 
buted? He found that Lord Gosford 
stated when writing on the 10th of June, 
not long after he had received the second 
letter of Lord Glenelg, mentioning that 
there were particular reasons against send- 
ing out additional troops, stated that he 
had sent to Sir Colin Campbell for a part 
of the troops stationed at Halifax; adding, 
however, this passage ;—‘‘ I must repeat 
that these steps would not be dictated by 
the apprehension of any serious com- 
motion, for I have every reason to believe 
that the mass of the Canadians are loyal 
and contented; but from the persuasion 
that the presence of a larger military force 
in this province might of itself” — do 
what? Increase the difficulties already 
existing? Increase the chance of the 
disaffected succeeding? Make the Go- 
vernment of Lower Canada less able to 
promote tranquillity? Not at all; but 
that it would ‘* prevent the occurrence of 
any disturbance by deterring the ill-dis- 
posed, securing the wavering, and giving 
confidence to the timid.” Why, if the 
state of Lower Canada was such that the 
presence of additional troops were wanting 
there, because there were ill-disposed per- 
sons to be deterred, wavering persons to 
be secured, and timid persons to whom 
confidence was to be given, ought not 
that to have led the Government to infer 
that the state of the province was such 
that it was not safe to leave it without 
having a power capable of overwhelming 
the very first attempt that might be made 
to disturb the peace, and thus prevent 
those lamentable consequences of an in- 
surrection which, whether successful or 
not, was certain to occur? As time 
went on, the necessity of such a course 
appeared to have been constantly increas- 
ing. His noble Friend (Lord Glenelg), 
indeed, in his dispatches alluded to this 
fact himself, and described the rapid pro- 
gress of a disposition on the part of a 
portion of the people to revolt; but it did 
not appear that the necessity of increasing 
the number of troops in the colony had at 
all crossed his mind. In consequence of 
no additional troops having been sent out, 
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Sir John Colborne was at length compelled 
to draw every soldier from the upper pro- 
vince, in order to maintain his ground in 
the lower province. It was true that Sir 
Francis Head, with the gallant spirit of an 
English soldier, took great credit to him- 
self for volunteering to send away all the 
troops from Upper Canada, and he 
seemed to think that it was a great thing 
in point of policy to show that the people of 
that province did not require the presence- 
of any troops for the purpose of holding 
them to their allegiance, and to show also | 
that there was no danger in that part of 
the country ofa revolt. But the gallant 
officer was in error: that danger did 
exist. A Mr. Mackenzie, who had been 
so often spoken of, brought men together 
and there was an actual breaking out. 
Now it was impossible that he could have 
got together 500 or 600 persons to make 
an attack upon the city of Toronto— 
though he was madman enough to do 
almost anything, {for he was certainly the 
most absurd man that ever existed—if 
any British soldiers had been there. But 
they were all gone in order to put an end 
to the revolt, in the lower province, while 
the upper province was left to take its 
chance. It turned out that Mr. Mackenzie 
was beaten, and fled to the United States, 
where he was amusing himself in all 
possible ways to stir up the people to aid 
the revolt but where, as it was not likely 
he could be got hold of, he would no 
doubt long remain. But what did all 
this show ? That proper precaution had 
not been taken by the Government. No 
such disturbance could have happened in 
Upper Canada if Sir F. Head had not felt 
it to be his duty, for want of a sufficient 
force in Lower Canada, to deprive himself 
of the assistance of his own troops. There 
was another point to which he (Lord 
Ripon) would shortly advert. In the upper 
province Sir F. Head relied much upon 
the militia in maintaining order. In Nova 
Scotia and new Brunswick {the militia 
was also relied upon to maintain tranquil- 
lity ; but this was not found to be the 
case in Lower Canada. Lord Gosford 
had felt himself called upon to dismiss a 
great number of the officers of the militia, 
and among others the great agitator, or 
whatever he was called, Mr. Papineau, 
who happened to be a militia officer: and 
he thought it was a very doubtful thing 
whether Lord Gosford would have con- 
sidered it prudent to have called out the 
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militia on his own authority, in order to 
act with the King’s troops. Lord Gosford 
said that he believed, by the law of the 
colony, the militia could not have been 
called out, unless against actual invasion. 
But then in exact proportion to the 
difficulty of calling out the militia, 
whether arising from the state of the law 
or from their indisposition towards the 
Government, did it become the more 
imperative duty of the Government at 
home to take the precaution of having 
a larger body of troops established in the 
colony. For these reasons he could not 
but conceive that the matter was by no 
means dealt with in the way in which it 
ought to have been ; and although he 
did not ascribe the breaking out of the 
rebellion to the want of troops, yet every 
one knew very well—-every one at least 
who had read the history of the rebellion 
knew—that though the chances of success 
amounted almost to nothing, yet the 
madness and folly of men were sometimes 
so great that the slightest apparent 
advantage would impel them into the most 
absurd attempts. The Government ought 
therefore to have taken care that even 
that apparent advantage should not have 
existed, but that there should have been 
on the spot a military force sufficient at 
once to crush by one vigorous effort 
whatever rebellious schemes might have 
been attempted. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne did not 
mean to enter into the argument which 
had been introduced by the noble Earl, but 
as the noble Earl had adverted to the fact 
of the troops being called away from 
upper Canada to serve in lower Canada, 
he ought also to have stated what was the 
fact, that Sir Francis Head, who was 
charged with the Government of Upper 
Canada and intrusted with its destiny 
at this moment—a destiny which he had 
most successfully succeeded in upholding 
was in fact the author and suggester of the 
measure for sending the troops from 
Upper to Lower Canada before he had 
been called upon by Sir John Colborne ; 
and that he himself attached the greatest 
importance to the policy of exhibiting to 
the Canadians and to the world that 
Upper Canada was able to protect its own 
Government without any troops at all; 
and that whatever might be the disposition 
of the lower province, such was the attach- 
ment and such was the adhesion of 
the population to that Government, that 
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he, without the aid of a single soldier 
was enabled to resist any attempt that 
might be made upon the Government of 
that colony. He kad no doubt that SirJohn 
Colborne was glad to havet_ ss istance 
of those troops ; but he (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) would with equal confidence 
say that Sir John Colborne was no less 
glad that Sir F. Head was without them, 
for the sake of having given that proof 
which was now manifest to the world, from 
the circumstance that Mr. Mackenzie was 
at this moment a fugitive in the United 
States, that without a single soldier to 
oppose the insurgents the Governor was 
able to make head against them by the 
spontaneous aid of the loyal inhabitants 
of that part of the province. But he 
would not enter into the question of the 
troops farther than to remark that what- 
ever opinion noble Lords might form upon 
it, there was at least a provision made for 
enabling Lord Gosford to supply himself 
with troops from Halifax, but of which 
that noble Lord did not think it necessary 
to avail himself to the full extent, because, 
having the power to send for two regiments, 
he judged it only expedient to send for 
one. Quitting this part of the subject, he 
was anxious, after what had fallen in such 
very candid terms from the noble Duke 
opposite (the Duke of Wellington), who 
had stated his opinion upen this question 
in a way which did him infinite honour, 
and in that spirit in which he was always 
desirous to give efficient support to the 
Government under circumstances like the 
present—after such conduct on the part 
of the noble Duke, he was anxious to re- 
move oneortwo impressions which seemed 
partially to influence his mind with regard 
to the course which her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were disposed to pursue. The 
noble Duke adverted in the first instance 
to the course which he thought ought to 
have been adopted with respect to a com- 
munication being made by her Majesty to 
Parliament ; and he stated, that he could 
have wished to have seen, in conformity 
with former precedents, a message com- 
municated from the Throne. In confor- 
mity with precedent, a message undoubt- 
edly would have been the proper course ; 
but he was anxious to state to their Lord- 
ships, that it was not from want of a full 
sense of the importance of the occasion, 
or of the exertions which Parliament 
would be called upon to make in support 
of the Queen’s authority, that that mode 
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was not in the first instance adopted; but 
it was solely because of the occurrence 
happening on the day immediately pre- 
vious to the adjournment, and when it 
was almost impossible to have obtained the 
attention of Parliament, almost every 
Member being out of town; so that even 
if there had been a message, it* would 
have been impossible to have acted upon 
it in the form of an address. It was 
solely, therefore, with a view of giving 
importance to the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment on this question by obtaining a full 
attendance of Members that a communi- 
cation of papers was made in the first 
instance, and with a view also of enabling 
Parliament to deal effectually with these 
papers, and of assuring her Majesty of 
their intention to support her in all her 
rights of sovereignty. The noble Duke, 
professing himself satisfied with the de- 
claration of the noble Viscount at the 
head of her Majesty’s Government upon 
that subject, had stated that he had read, 
that in some places expressions had been 
used implying that there was a desire, not 
so much to support the Queen’s authority 
in Canada, as to give assistance to a party 
in that country. He could only say, that 
great as their duty was to give support to 
her Majesty’s loyalsubjectsin that country, 
who he believed would be ultimately found 
to be the majority there—confirmed as he 
was, that such was the first duty on the 
part of the Ministers of the Crown and 
of the Sovereign; yet, on the part of 
Parliament, he believed the first and most 
imperative duty to be to re-establish her 
Majesty’s authority there. Whatever 
might be the result of those measures upon 
which they were then engaged, as affecting 
Canada—whether they might end in the 
re-establishment of the former constitu- 
tion, whether they might terminate in the 
establishment of a new constitution, or 
whether they might, as he believed, un- 
fortunately for Canada and for this 
country, end in a separation of that state 
from this—though he saw no reason to 
apprehend such a result, still, in the first 
instance, it was essential to the character 
of this country, that her Majesty’s autho- 
rity should be firmly established before any 
of those topics were considered, and before 
his noble Friend (the Earl of Durham), 
who, fortunately for himself, and fortu- 
nately for the country, as he hoped, had 
been induced to accept the important mis- 
sion, could entertain those great questions 
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which must be mooted, but which could 
only be mooted with safety after her Ma- 
jesty’s authority and the authority of the 
law should be established, and should 
allow them to be discussed lawfully, tran- 
quilly, soberly, and with the attention 
their importance required. He was firmly 
impressed with the conviction which he had 
before taken occasion to express, tiat 
the vast majority ofthe population of 
Canada was attached to the Governinent 
of this country, and, for his part, he did 
not regret, that any symptoms of delay or 
hesitation might appear in these papers, 
indicating a disposition upon the part of 
the Queen’s Government to adopt conci- 
liatory measures. He firmly believed, that 
this course of conciliation had produced a 
beneficial result. He believed, that the 
system of concession, pushed to the ut- 
most verge of reason, and attending to all 
the real sentiments and wishes of the in- 
habitants of that country, had been suc- 
cessful, if not in detaching, at least in af- 
fording moral support to many individuals 
in that country who might otherwise be 
found at the head of the insurrection. It 
was owing to this circumstance that men 
of a very different character from Papineau 
and Mackenzie were not only not now 
found leading the discontented, but were 
known to have receded from the ranks of 
insurrection, previously to the breaking 
out of that desperate measure, at the in- 
stigation of Papineau and his associates. 
The noble Lord who last addressed 
their Lordships had stated most truly, that 
the noble Duke opposite had, to a certain 
extent, prophesied, that the present state 
of things would arrive in Canada. The 
noble Duke had certainly prophesied, that 
the House of Assembly would ultimately 
arrive at the point of declining to vote the 
civil list; but it was also unquestionably 
true, that if that body had proved the ex- 
istence of any real grievance, of any one 
palpable abuse calling for a remedy, the 
attention of Government would have been 
immediately directed to its removal. And 
if, from their numerous speeches, petitions, 
resolutions, and remonstrances, as well as 
from the examinations of their witnesses 
deputed for that purpose, any one thing 
positive and substantial could be col- 
Jected, it was, that if the control over 
the colonial revenues, which they desired, 
(and which they subsequently obtained) 
were granted, all their wants would be 
satisfied; and that these “ill-used per- 
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sons,” as they were represented by the 
noble and learned Lord who had sat on 
the bench below him, would gladly accept 
that arrangement, because the settlement 
proposed was said to be a monument of 
human wisdom, embodying all their wishes 
and all their hopes. His noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Brougham) had spoken three 
hours upon the subject of this address, 
but he did not in one instance advert to 
that which constituted the very gist of the 
whole question—namely, that all the de- 
mands of the House of Assembly of Lower 
Canada had been conceded, and that it 
was under the influence of a party, who 
had since raised the most unreasonable 
demands, that all the subsequent mis- 
fortunes had arisen, and that the pre- 
sent insurrection had taken place. He 
regretted that he was deprived of the 
opportunity of adverting to these circum- 
stances in his noble Friend’s presence. 
His noble Friend had distinguished him- 
self during the course of this evening 
more than even Papineau or Mackenzie 
had done; and he had also acted like 
them in running away. It was not with- 
out some embarrassment that he felt con- 
strained to allude in terms of disapproba- 
tion to some portions of the nobie Lord’s 
speech in his absence. He could not, 
however, refrain from observing that he 
never was more astonished than to hear 
that noble and learned Lord make an 
observation similar to one which had been 
made by persons very much his inferiors, 
out of their Lordships’ House; and had 
absolutely traced a resemblance between 
the present question in respect of the 
Canadians, and the resistance which had 
been made by the inhabitants of the 
United States upon the occasion of the 
memorable declaration of independence, 
The circumstances of the two cases were 
totally different, and the resistance in the 
one case commenced where, in the other 
case, it ended. The parity which the 
noble and learned Lord had sought to 
establish between these two cases re- 
minded him of that which the famous 
Captain Fluellin had endeavoured, with 
memorable pertinacity, to institute be- 
tween Alexander the Great and Harry of 
Monmouth,—a parallel which he founded 
upon the ingeniously-detected coincidence 
of there being “ a new river in Macedon 
and a river in Monmouth,” and made 
quite satisfactory to himself by means of 
the additional circumstance that Alex- 
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ander quarrelled with his friend without a 
reason, and Harry of Monmouth with a 
reason. The resemblance which the noble 
and learned Lord sought to establish in 
the present instance was based upon quite 
as substantial reasoning. The Atlantic 
divided Canada from England, and it 
also divided England from the United 
States. There was a House of Assembly 
in Canada, and there had been also a 
House of Assembly in the United States. 
The analogy was, therefore, according to 
the noble and learned Lord, conclusively 
established. Unfortunately, however, for 
the truth of the resemblance, it failed in 
this important particular, that in the case 
of the United States the right of con- 
trolling their taxation was disallowed, 
while in that part of Lower Canada it 
would have gone on for ever but for the 
absurd interposition of the House of As- 
sembly. But he should have a very dif- 
ferent opinion from that which he then 
entertained as to the issue of the present 
contest with the Canadians, were we not 
determined that there should exist in that 
colony a free community and a free people; 
for he was happy to say, that it was the 
genius of the constitution of England, 
wherever it maintained a connexion with 
colonies flourishing in trade and com- 
merce, to communicate to them, to leave 
to them, or, if they had them not, to pro- 
vide for them, the means of enjoying 
practical freedom, and of regulating their 
own local and domestic concerns. But in 
the colonies, as at home, there were 
various parties to this contract, and it 
ought never to be forgotten that, if the 
Colonial Houses of Assembly had duties 
to perform, so also had the Crown. The 
noble and learned Lord had spoken that 
evening as if the only object in granting 
to the colonial assemblies the power of 
giving supplies was to enable them to 
refuse those supplies when they could not 
carry any political object on which they 
had set their hearts. Now, the main ob- 
jects of a constitution were to insure jus- 
tice between man and man, to advance 
improvement, to promote education, to 
diffuse intelligence, to make roads, and to 
conduct all the affairs of the community 
—all which, not once, but systematically, 
the House of Assembly of Lower Canada 
had refused to do. If it were to be con- 
tended that the House of Assembly had a 
right to do this, it might be as well con- 
tended that, if the Crown were to order 
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its troops, which it had a right to control, 
to stand still when Canada was invaded 
by a hostile force, or when the property of 
its inhabitants was attacked by a riotous 
mob, it had a right to do so; for it might 
say, ‘‘ You have not done what I wish— 
you yhave not acceded to my political 
wishes, and therefore the enemy shall 
ravage your country, and the mob shall 
spoliate your property.” He contended, 
that the mode in which the House of As- 
sembly had exercised the privileges granted 
to it under the constitution of 1791 was a 
mode calculated to defeat the end of all 
government. And when he found the 
House of Assembly on the one hand re- 
peatedly refusing to perform its duties, 
and the Execuiive Government on the 
other repeatedly in collision with it, he 
could not help thinking that a case was 
made out for re-considering the constitue 
tion, not by convening delegates, as had 
been stated, for the purpose of making 
an entirely new constitution, but by con- 
vening, under the authority of Govern- 
ment, individuals from the existing Legis- 
lature, if there was one, and from the 
community at large, if there was not, in 
order to elicit the opinions of that com- 
munity, and to submit them, with a plan 
of an improved constitution, to the consi- 
deration of the Government at home. 
That, however, was a question which 
could not be discussed on the present 
occasion, nor upon the Bill which was 
shortly to be introduced to the notice of 
their Lordships—for this convention, if it 
were to be called by such a name, could 
be assembled under the prerogative of the 
Crown. The noble Marquess concluded 
by declaring, that in his opinion it was 
impossible to consider the case of Upper 
Canada as separated from that of Lower 
Canada, and that in their future legisla- 
tion they must consider whether the mea- 
sures intended for the benefit of the former 
were not also calculated to promote the 
interests of the latter province. 

The Earl of Durham felt, from the 
peculiar situation in which he stood, and 
more especially from the circumstance of 
his having accepted the high office to 
which his noble Friend had alluded, that 
it would not be consistent with his duty 
to take any part in the debate upon the 
present question. He wished, therefore, 
to address only a very few sentences to 
their Lordships—a few words explanatory 
of the general principles which would in- 
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fluence his conduct in the discharge of 
the grave duties imposed upon him, and 
of the reasons which had induced him to 
accept the trust. It is impossible (con- 
tinued his Lordship) for words to express 
the reluctance with which I have con- 
sented to undertake this arduous task, to 
incur the awful responsibility which I 
know must attach to me in endeavouring 
to accomplish the objects of my mission ; 
and [ can assure your Lordships that 
nothing but the most devoted attachment, 
nothing but the most determined devotion 
to her Majesty’s service and the service of 
my country could have induced me to place 
myself in the situation in which I very 
much fear I shall not answer the expecta- 
tions either of my noble Friends who place 
me there, or of the country generally. 
The noble Duke has stated, in the course 
of the discussion of this evening, that he 
had very much regretted to hear it said 
that one of the objects of the intended 
measures with respect to Canada was 
merely the support of a particular party in 
that province. It is not with that view 
that I by any means shall undertake the 
mission. I believe that my duty, in the 
first place, will be to assert the su- 
premacy of her Majesty’s Government ; 
to assert the dignity and honour of the 
British Crown, and to see that the law is 
carried into execution—that it is not set 
aside in the remotest cabin or in the most 
distant settlement. I shall not conceive 
that I have done my duty as long as there 
is the slightest pretence for considering 
that the dignity of the Crown or the su- 
premacy of the law continues to be vio- 
lated. Having effected that necessary 
and essential preliminary object, I shall 
consider, without reference to party, casting 
aside all reflections that may concern 
either the British party or the French 
party in that country—indeed, I know no 
French—I can regard all only as her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, having effected the neces- 
sary and essential preliminary objects to 
which I have adverted, I shall consider 
that I ought to extend protection to all, 
to give justice to all, that I ought to en- 
deavour to protect as much the local rights 
and privileges of those who are the pos- 
sessors and proprietors of the soil as the 
greatcommercial interests which more affect 
those who are called the British settlers. 
The noble and learned Lord, at the end 
of his long and eloquent speech, has been 
pleased to say that I shall execute but a 
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thankless task in carrying out with me 
the measure for the suspension of the Ca- 
nadian constitution. I do not agree with 
him. Ido not think that this measure, 
or «ny of the acts of Parliament which are 
in contemplation, can be regarded in any 
such light. The constitution has already 
been de facto suspended, not by an act of 
the British Parliament, but by the rebellion 
of the Canadians themselves. I consider 
therefore, that I go there, not for the pur- 
pose of suspending the constitution, but 
for the purpose of endeavouring to provide 
as well as I can for the extraordinary state 
of circumstances which has been produced 
by the rebellious part of the Canadian 
community, and which has rendered it 
impossible for the constitution to continue 
in operation. These are the views with 
which I shall consent to undertake what I 
admit to be a great and awful responsi- 
bility—these are the views with which I 
shall enter upon the exercise of powers 
greater, I know, than are usually intrusted 
to the discretion of an individual. Great 
and dictatorial as these powers are, I shall 
be anxious to lay them down at the earliest 
possible time. Believe me, my Lords, I 
shall endeavour to execute as speedily as 
possible this highly honourable, but most 
difficult and dangerous mission. As far 
as concerns the principal province, it would 
be my wish—and I implore my noble 
Friends to give me the means of accom- 
plishing it—to effect such a kind of settle- 
ment as should produce contentment and 
harmony amongst all classes, enable me to 
establish not temporarily but lastingly the 
supremacy of the laws, and finally, to 
leave behind me such a system of Govern- 
ment as may tend to the general prosperity 
and happiness of one of the most important 
portions of her Majesty’s dominions. If I 
can accomplish such an object as that, 
I shall deem no personal sacrifice of my 
own too great. I feel, however, that I 
can only accomplish it by the cordial and 
energetic support—a support which Iam 

sure I shall obtain—of my noble Friends 
the Members of her Majesty's Cabinet, by 
the co-operation of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and permit me to say, by the ge- 
nerous forbearance of the noble Lords 
opposite, to whom I have always been 
politically opposed. From the candour 
and generosity which have distinguished 
the noble Duke’s remarks this evening, as 
well as upon all other occasions. I trust 
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various prisons in this country for small 
larcenies. The petitioners were of opinion 
that it would be infinitely better both for 
the public and the offenders themselves if 
the magistrates had the power and oppor- 
tunity of sending such juvenile criminals 

to some school of reformation, ad of 
being under the necessity of sending them 
to the House of Correction, or committing 
them to prison to await their trial, how- 
ever well disciplined those places of con- 
finement might be. What was required 
most was, that they should 
offenders from the evil example and influ- 
ence of their older associates, by whom in 
mosticases they were led into crime. The pe- 
titioners prayed their Lordships’ House to 
try the experiment, by causing some esta- 
blishment of the kind foot. 
His noble Friend at the head of the Coun- 
cil was aware that the plans adopted by 
the Refuge for the Destitute and the Chil- 
dren’s Friend Society for the reformation | 
of juvenile offenders had caper to be | 
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most successful. Lastly the petitions 

asked their Lordships to direct their serious 
attention tothe Acts which were passed 
last year. When those measures were 
before the House, he ventured to move a 


clause to thie that none of the 

offences which were to come under the 

description of ‘ capital” hereafter should 

be tried at quarter sessions. The House | 
agreed with him, but the Bill came up so | 
late in the Session that there was no op- 
portunity to send it back to the other | 
House to have the clause introduced. It 
was therefore at present left to magistrates 
to decide before whom persons charged 
with grave and heinous offences should be 
tried. Such offences ought to be tried 
before the Judges of the land. He did 
not wish to impose additional Jabour on | 
the judges, but he thought it would be | 
more satisfactory if such cases were always | 
put under their jurisdiction. He hoped 

that her Majesty’s Ministers would direct | 
their attention to the matters touched on 
in this petition, but if they should be too | 

much occupied with other busines: , or were | 
not agreed on the prayer of thie petition, 
he should hereafter move that it be referred 
to a Committee of their Lordships. 

Lord Brougham agreed with the noble 
Duke that this was an important subject, 
and that it was one which imperatively 
called for inquiry, he thought all who 


eflect 


had listened to the noble Duke would ad- 
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those Bills which had diminished the 
amount of capital offences, and by 


eer 


| saying 





mit. He was one of those who supported 


which capital punishment was restricted to 
very few crimes; but he never had 
thought that the change thus made in the 
law would have the effect of superseding 
the ordinary jurisdiction of the higher tri- 
and transfer the 

in those ce 
capital to the ma- 
Certainly 


bunals of criminal justice, 
administration of the law ises 
which had ceased to be 
vistrates at quarter 
he had never understood that arrangement 
to bea part of the project. He thought 


this subject ought to receive immediate 


sessions. 


consider ition. 
The Duke of Richmor nd, in justice to the 


magistrates of the county of Sussex, must 
say, that they were ve ry well aware that 
they had power to try any offence not 

capiti il, but it was not their custom. They 


had made no complaint against the judges, 
who had no power to interfere with them 
by any order. What the sus, Ser wield 
P slained of was, that the discretion was not 
nd that there was no 
sixty, or a 
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Among filty, o1 

‘istrates, of course some 
take one view of a case and som 
another. He saw no objection why an 
Act of Parliament should not be passed to 
s tried before the judge 5. 
he magistrates of 


¢ moved f 
xed rule, 
yun dred 


mag 


h ie certain Cas¢ 
It was not the wish of t 
the county of Sussex to relieve themselves 
from any trouble; but their object was to 
secure a better administration of public 
justice. It was perfectly well known that 
some judges on the circuits were constantly 
“ Why do you send this petty cas 
before me ?” While others would as often 
say ‘© Why that case tried at the 
quarter sessions, why did you not send it 
up to the 2” All that the magis- 
trates wanted was some definite regulation 
onthe subject, and that would be 
binding, so that this matter might not bi 
left to the discretion of individuals. He 
had no doubt that a Bill having this object 
in view would easily through the 
Legislature, and he therefore hop ved that 
the Government would introduce one at 
an early period. If not, he would again 
take the liberty of bringing the subject 
under the notice of the House. 

Lord Wharncliffe had no doubt that 
creat and capital offences ought to be 
tried vy the judges of the land, or that a 
bill of the nature recommended by the 
alii Duke could be easily passed through 
the Legislature, and therefore he would 
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suggest that a bill should be brought in 
immediately for confining minor cases to 
the jurisdiction of magistrates, and send- 
ing great the judges. 
There could be no doubt, that a solemn 
trial before the judges would have a mu 


offences before 


greater influence than a trial at a quarte1 
| 


sessions before the magistrates. 

Lord Alnnger said, his noble Fri nd 
had taken p ins to show that the mavcis- 
trates had not complained of the jnd 
but that they had complained of \ 
other, many of the magistrates think 
that they were bound to save the publi 

- , L i 
expenses as much as_ possibl uid | 


! 
should not be surprised that, 
bill as that ree 
they would hear an objection made, that 
the 


nme 


consequence of sending an inereased 


number of cases to the assizes, would | 
proportionate increase 
Of course, grave heinous 
ought to be carried before the judges; 
but there were certain offences, not ¢ X- 
actly of a petty character, but for which 
the punishments were fixed, which might 
be tried at quarter sessions, 

Petition laid on the table. 


I the county-rate, 


‘ 
1 
{ orence 


and 


Arrairs orCanapa.] Lord Brougham 
said, that be had been intrusted with a 
petition from the Baptist congregation of 
the Romney-street chapel, Westminster, 
deprecating the Canadian war; he | 
also a petition to the same effect from the 
inhabitants of the metropolitan borough of 
Marylebone, unanimously agreed to at a 
humerous mecting convened by public 
advertisement. In the \ 
petitions, and in the il feelings and 
principles which actuated the petitioners, 
it was unnecessary for him, after what had 
passed in the House both last night, and in 
the debate which took place | 


{ 


prayer Or these 


eenel 


ist summer, 


to state more, than that he concurred most } 


heartily and cordially. But he 
apologize, if he took this opportunity of 
stating the real cause of an omission on 
his part last night, which might betoken 
a want of respect both to their Lordships 
and to his noble Friends behind him. He 
understood that last night, 
left the House, observations, son 
in a vehement, others conveyed in a plea- 
sant, strain, had been made upon his acci- 
dental absence at that period. Now, he 
would state the cause of his abs He 
had heard his noble Friend at the head of 
the Government 


1e of them 


nce. 


after he had | 


F Jan 
, JAN, 


wished to | 


admit that he had no| said in his 
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defence to offer to the 


O { main ¢ rg whicl 
he (Lord Brougham) had felt it to be his 
painful duty—he retained the w rds, not- 


withstanding the denunciations of it by 
t! b} Fri 1d of 


a) ep ; | refreshmen and rest, 
P | } ' 

n i id still permit him to 

1} 1 +} ’ 
Call | In Ss} or tl denune!i ition 
into which the noble Lord had worked him- 
u eC ¢ la i Vil he 

| Y 
1 hh] j 
if i] na 
t ( ent state that 
( CO ¢ ich tC Was 
o| s paintul aut to 
: 
ss to defend or jus- 
s 
( ' Ally had sup- 
t t il 5 i the de ite, 
} } { er ] . 
nd | S iormed in that view 
1 that mistak view, aS 1 now ip- 
’ ‘ . ; 
peared | { { 1uS another nobk 
} ’ TY’ ’ 1 

Friend of is, the President of the Coun- 
: : 
cil, ha sot up and presented hiinself 


hips, apparently with th 
the House, but 


n without doing so. 


itention I aaressil 


rqué ss of Lansdowne obse rved, 


way to the noble Earl oppo- 


site (the 1 of Rip yn). 

Lord Brougham had not been aware of 
that; but 1 noble Marquess having re- 
sumed his seat had thoucht that his 
noble Friend had rmined not to speak 

{ l S$ speech Howeve1 hav- 
Ino’ thus one reason for his going 

iy, h ilso add, that yesterday he 
was uly and slowly recovering 

ve ISpOsl I that he had 
been two days nder me lical treatment, 

i | sired n this we ather, to 
talk o ( ) EXpos himself at 
night; further pology I had to 
) Ht to | noble Friends and to thei 
Lordships ror the dis urtesy he had 
shown by hav oF tt th House. But 
then he 1 to consider whether his 
noble Friend had any ground of com- 
plaint inst him, or if any other noble 
Lord had any ground of complaint, none 

ea 


oht than had his noble Friend, 
the Secretary for the C had 


’ 
olonies; for he 


been informed upon all hands, that if he 
had been present, he should have deprived 


ble Friend of the very best part of 


his noble F ls speech in reply; in- 
deed, some of the admirers of his noble 
Friend had said, that his presence would 


have ae prived 
1 
| 


hie nol 
iS not 


le Friend of the 
y best things he ever 
if 


fe, Amonest other remark- 


r 
on 


eXx- 


Pe ver 
€ vCl 


pression of t 





ably plea 


said that he (Lord Brougham) ike hi 
friend Papineau and others. 
Lord Glenelg: I did not happen to say 
that. 
Lord B) (hen I have no right 
Lord says he did 


not make the comparison. i was not pre- 


sent myself, and | must e been mis- 
informed ; it was, however, so representec 
to me. He had told, that hi 
noble Friend had, in allusion Lord 
rou ims ibs > 1 ! { 

very refined or courtly 3 Lw | 
Friend said that he had bol 


0} Dit (ji / 

( } \ ( { 

SO, I Wa DC 

began to b vfraid that | 

totally misinformed, and that his nob 

y sae tae i: ce 4 ; } 

Friend aid Hot Say any OT ti S FOOU 

things which his noble Friend’s admirers, 

} ] ] T } i ¢ Him 

NMattering his nobie i nd, ha ol 11m 
| | Ip } | 

were the best things his noble Friend had 

ever said in his life. it, however, turned 


nd ¢t t " noh 
alia tha nis 1 Di 


yared him to tho 


out to be a mistake 
Friend had 
personsin Canada who 
the line.” 
not arrogate to 
similarity of conduct compares 


onty CoO 
"’ had vone across 


Now, he (Lord Brougham) could 


himself th merit of any 


those rebels or resisting parties in the pro- 
vince of Canada; for he had not retired 
across the line—he had not left his pl 

or the House from any fear of her Ma- 
jesty’s troops-—he had retired act th 
line In conseqt ice OF a idental ¢ 
cumstances to which he had referred. It 
did not, however, that had got 
out of the wa f her WM \ tre 
but here, however Was a mn! ly { 
defend himself t the best ¢ his humble 
abilities against any attempt by her Ma 
jesty’s troops to put him down, as hi 
hoped they would put down those pa s tr 
whom he had been so unworthily likened. 
His noble Friend had, however, last night 
said, that the Canadians had alread C- 


t 
ceived concessions, and were now only 


quarrelling about a further demand, which 


was unreasonable, and which they had 

never before urged, and the present state 

of thines was the consequence of yielding 
oD i e 

be! ot en RP | a | é 

é i ICUIaAUNUS, bu i 1} t NOW! 

to their demand but fh had shown 


last night the Canadians had not 
given that which they felt of 


namely, an Elective Legislative 
had 


value — 
Council. It 


| Eos 
VUCOCH said, 


vlready received a great 


Canuda. 9 9 


] ‘ y } , 
minded him of the miser in the play, wh 
' on ' , : : 
said, Phauk God, I never gave any- 
+] ; ) : . ee 
thine away in charity, except once a_ bad 
iit t 1 blind man for holding my 
1 ‘ ] 1] ] > ae 
he {his \ ex ti like What this 
4 } | t 
count had ey o those on th oth 
side of the watei Het joiced in the great 
, ~~ . ] ] I 
patri n displaved by his noble Friend 
im 1) } voun ta] the , 
‘ tu am, DY aertaking the miss 
W WiLL hi Was ed His nol 
, , 
riend last nicht 1, that exter 
" ; ! 
Ive } ( re conterred upon him, anc 
Co! I lth D I wou 
I 
} ul ri LO [it i) miectiy 
, , : 
i ve ( C1 y did not, | 
| : 
! ad it | nel tho \ 
; ’ 
li \ not Ve fl 
ee, 
Ol i 1 W iad plea 
T ( Vv } { rnot sel 
sii : 
al | it ft) hoot Friei 
l ut rely to report and t 
? | + + : } 
Tecel 1 it) 1OUS, It uld only b 
i r dei i first thir a vou 


om | ] 
ive to report would be, that the Cana 


dians would be satisfied with nothing sho 
of an Elective Legislative Council. 

\ int Mi / oOurne said, that the ex 
pl nation, on th cround ol personal In- 
lisp on, was amply sufficient to a 
count for the departure from the Hous 
last night of his noble and learned Friend 
uf time he did; but he apprehended 
that it w l val for any noble Lord, att 
baking a speech animadverting upon the 
m Ives of » Government, to withdraw 

1 the Hlouse without hearing the reply 
th n tothose animadversions 
Ile must iy, With great deference to | 

{ ind teé ned Friend, that if he h 
confin mself to the plea of indisposi- 
] nl W amply sufficient to 

it f the conduct he had pursued, 

id if his noble and learned Friend had 
mitted th ther parts ot his speech, al 
t other excuses It contained, whic 
{ not appeat to him to be of the san 

trength, he would have pursued a much 
better course. He (Viscount Melbourne 

was aiuch older Member of Parliament 

than his noble and learned Friend, but 
if be did not his noble and learn 


Friend’s sup 


subjects, he would offer him 


or 


Ihe 


{ 
nierepce \ h it 


cts: 


riority on this and other 
the advice, 
tired to calculate bi 
take 
of the de bate, who might speak, 
likely to 
any ol 


Cl he had re 
mioht place in th 
what might be occur, fi 
; tho 


sult 


' 
conld 


but to do 


ybody anticipate 


that which he was 
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nis not ina |i rne | | 
to be due to the Hou ; | 
thos upon Vv n } | 

i 
madverted in particulat 
cept, of « 
man could avoid. al 


pi ct nada | ,u 1 

course ta i { ‘ 
| : , 

iarnedad f \ 


the argument t 

the Cas Vl a) \ 

inswel but th 

sfate 2 that | y i f | y 


1st rounds 1 ( t 
ment had purst | 1 t res} H 
noble and learned I t! 
he had maintat | { 
rument of any foi or \ 
it was for otl 
' | 


noble Friend and | : I 
by ho means acitmitt 

a complete d nee | ( 
the Government had } 


: | } 
Petit ns taia 


a i fi 
\ } 
ANSWER TO \ Ch { . He sumed 
. 
Duke of Argyle: y Lords, obedi 
to your Lordships: commands, | \ 


the honour of wa ing ver Majesty wit pra l i se to re. if thie 
vour Lordships’ Address, and | have been | petit h presented from y 
directed to lay before your L Ishins | \ : Hi nould not av 
Majesty’s most gracious Answe1 t t t { necessary, and | 

The noble Duke rea wer, a W iV le last » hay 
follows :— n plaint. 

“ My Lords,—I thank you fo 1S r. \ ver had been 
surance of your determinat support | the int te) ick In pl 
my eiforts for the suppress of revolt | his petit : i elf (Mr. ¢ 
and the restoration of tranquillity i vel esenting that ti 
Canada. ssion, ¢ t it sh | be couched in 


se] deeply reeret t] inhappy events { er « rv to ti stablished forn 
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“and your petitioner humbly prays” was 
required by those forms as an esseutial 
phrase of the petition, and he rather 


thought (if his recollection were right on | 
this point), that on several former occa- | 


sions he had presented petitions without 
it, and had nevertheless considered that 
he had done his duty, and that the peti- 
tions were in decorous and respectful lan- 
guage. He felt satisfied, that it was not 
the intention of Mr. Roebuck to omit any 
form of words which a 
and courtesy to the House required, 

Sir R. Inglis only wished to observe, as 
the hon. Member for London had said the 
omission in this case had been uninten- 
tional, though he thought also that it had 
been made in former petitions when no 
objection had been raised, that the only 
exceptions made to this rule were in the 
cases of Peers and Quakers, to neither of 
which classes did the present petitioners 
belong. As the hon. Member had said 
the omission was one of : 
there would probably be no difficulty in 
conforming, in this instance, to precedent. 


sense of fre spect 


inadvertence 


He did not wish to raise the privileges of 


the House too high, but every one who 
had had the honour of a seat in the House, 
as was the case with the petitioner, must 
see the necessity of its forms being at- 
tended to, and if the petition had been 
from an ordinary person, he should not 
have noticed it. 

Mr. Grote proposed that John Arihu 
Roebuck, esq., be heard at the bar of the 
House as the agent of tie 
Lower Canada, against the Canada Bill 
on the second reading thereof. From thx 
few words which were spoken in the House 
on Wednesday night on this subject, he 
hoped there would be no difficulty in his 
motion being allowed, and that whatever 
might be the opinions of hon. Gentlemen 
as to the policy or propriety of the mea- 
sure, they would think it was not more 
than justice itself required that an oppor- 
tunity should be given to the agent of the 


House of Assembly of Lower Canada, of 
stating their case before the House of 


Commons. In the preamble of the Bill now 
pending in the House, the House would 
perceive, that in point of fact, the sitting 
of the House of Assembly would be essen- 
tially prohibited; that this was what it 
was intended most particularly to prevent, 
and it was a question on which both the 
House of Assembly, and the whole body 


of people of Lower Canada were most | 


§ COMMONS} 


\ssembly of 
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directly interested. The suspension of the 
constitution was, in fact, a suspension of 
the House of Assembly, which was thi 
most important part of that constitution; 
aud it was impossible, when Gentlemen 
saw how much the people of the colony 
were interested in the decision of tly 
question now before the House, as to th 
right of the Asse mbly to hold their sittings, 
and recollected the imperfect information 
they possessed, and hew completely 
that information came from one side of 
e question, for them to think that they 
could come to an impartial opinion upon 
the bills without giving full opportunity t 
those p ons who repres¢ nted the feeiit Ys 
of the be USE of Asse mbly, 
acquainted with the affairs of Lower Ca- 


and were wel 


nada, from setting forth their case fully 


and fairly before the House. It would | 

in the recollection of the House, that th 
noble Lord, the Member for Stroud, in his 
speech on Tuesday night, laid as_ his 
ground, indeed it was his principal ground, 
for the introduction of the present mea- 
sure, the entire want of confidence which 
he felt in the House of Assembly; and 
the noble Lord went through the acts of 
that House for a series of years, to prov 
that they had forfeited all claim to con- 
fidenee, and were no longer worthy to be 
viewed in their legislative characte: 
Whether the House thought that tl 

noble Lord had adduced sufficient evidence 
to justify that assertion he would not now 
stop to inquire, but he would say, that 

was a matter of justice and equity to give 
the agent of that body, now in England, 
an opportunity of defending them at th 
that 
which it was most painful to hear. I! 
did not anticipate that any objection could 
be made on the principle of the motion. 
\s to the question of the proper stage al 
which Mr. Roebuck should be heard (as- 
suming that the House allowed it 
he believed that invariable precedent hai 
decided that an agent could only be heard 
after the second reading of the Bill t 
which he objected should have bee 
agreed to. He did not wish the House to 
depart now from the established course, 
and therefore hoped Mr. Roebuck would 
be heard after the second reading had been 
agreed to. Inasmuch, however, as he in 
common with several other Gentlemen in 
the House, entertained serious objectio 

to the principle of the Bill, and as bi 
should be sorry that by proposing this 


bar of House against accusations 


at all), 
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course, he should be thought to acquiesce 
in it, he would just state, that he had d 
so, as he thought it was a mo 

course for the House to ¢ 

and fair discussion afte: 

put in possession of th 

which would be stat 

and that the secon 

formally agreed to 

the Bili both in pr 

take place On the 

be committed. 

the House ci 

hearing Mr. 

oullty of ina 

that evide nce 


at the bar 

Gladstone 
concurred in the general considet 
the hon. Member for London as t 
vantage of hearing some individual w 
acquainted with Canada matters on tl 
question before the House, and therefore 
that it would be most desirable to hear the 
ventleman before named, he at the same 
time felt it his duty to protest against any 
recognition by the House of 
as the agent of the Ho 
The hon. Gentleman on 
had cited the case of 
1791, but this case diti 
sent in two particular 
Mr. Lymburner repr 
province, or interests Ccomn 
province, and there w 


dissension; and the s« 


Was more Import 1nt) was, 
burner had been especially deput 
community or a larg 
munity of Canada, 
puted pro hac vice; but 
not so deputed, and he 

the general title of agency, 

he deduced his claim to act 

his constituents, and appear at tl 
the House. He was not aware < 
constitutional privilege or right for c¢ 
tO appoint agents with 

general description, and if 

tice it must lead to intermina! 

If it were allowed to t 

any colony to appoint an a 

not be refused to the Legislatis 

and then every dispute would 
ferred from the colony to this coun 


all questions would be. s¢ 
Colonial-office here, afte: 
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their hearing Mr. Roebuck on this im-{ of the 
| rtant question, He would sav, perhaps, propet qu 
if th bill only nartially affected Lower | was, that 
( da, or its interests only incidentally, ond 4 
it might b proper for the House to take |} upon wi 
the point of form and « ynsider whet] hon. M 
they ought to hear Mr. Roebuck in | Oj 
character as agent but ¢ pre m cs 
occasion h is rather d ito look at ford & 
the } ion in which Mr. Re ck | t 
for so t ood. Mr. Ri ot, b 
that havn tl resolution ¢ i 
of <A by vuthoriz him ft { \ 
) u t permiss 1 to a ess \ 
thet hat | { H Gid i 
Lies hat Mr. Roebuck had | 
( / d iS avent ¢ f t | Bi Ot \ ! \ i | ( 
it ( nial-« ft eC, 101 D t 
netimes received there tI i notion « 
entatis d th ment ot cel n 
tain sum in the item of contingencies to 5 ) 
Mr. Roebuck, for his service nd th re, cou 
expenses which he might incur by acting | t y 
in this character, had been agreed to by | hecessary 
the governor. Such being the case, he; hon. M: 
thought it was better on an oceasion of | that, ex 
such great importance, so vital to the | never was 
House of Assembly of Lower Canada, \ who had 
that the House should hear Mr. Re went of 
buck in the character which he assumed, | this cous 
not rent or the prov not rc f | 
rent Dpol ! 1 Dill 1S6 { n | 
yy the governor of that p nee, t ih 
t t ene 1 bv t 1] \ ) t 
sem epnre - a 1 t “J S i t 
hie Crentler vho had last s had 
pre sed tha Mr. Roe : cont 
heard his individual eay \ t | t 
thoucht that this would be a pre it | sat ; 
leading to worse cons quent tha one h 
he mentioned, of hea him as agen Col 
oft House of Assembly. In the ch pet t 
ter thus assumed by Mr. Roebuck, the 
could be no objection in juest f OUY 
such great importance to the colony to/h 
hear an agent appointed by that House, p 
who in this country represented them i Depa 
and who received a salary for that pur pa al 
pr but if they heard hin 1 erely in | Cla 
individual ¢ pacity, he thought hereafter | that { 
it ht be onen to anv private rsol 
to say I take great inter t] oo as 
of a certain colony « ( cok 
{ ill, ! there | request » be 1V 
heard it the bar ol the House i opp Ss] ol t 
tion to this bill.’ That would in hi t the ¢ 
Oy ». be a worse precedent than the ised te 
on i was prepared to recommend, and with resi 
it hould, therefore, agree to the motion | differences 


hon. 
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different branches of the Legislature. 
1828, one of the objects sought for in the 
petition presented from the colony was, 
that it might be allowed to appoint an 
agent; and the recommendation of tl 

Committee which sat at that peri id was 
that the colony should be allowed 

point by bill an agent; but, from. th 


pe culiat circumstances which tI 

colony had since been placed, it s 

pened that the House of Assembly ai 

the Le vislative Council | i nevel 

able to agree In the selection of any I 

individual, because they had never been 

able to agree on the principle, } 

S ould be represented H 1 the { 
i 

it necessary, therefore, to ris n supy 

of the protest ente! d by his hon. 1 

(Mr. Glad tone), and to declare how well 

judged and well timed he considered that 


protest to be, particularly after the stat 


ment of the nobl Lord, who appeared in 
all respects to recognise the rivet f Mya 
Roebuck to be heard as the agent of the 
House of Assembly of Lower Canada. If 
he were to follow the dictates of his own 
judgment, he should have little difficulty, 

ving, that Mr. 
Roebuck had no right to be heard: but, 
if he followed the dictates of his own feel- 


in an ordinary case, in s 


ings only, he would say, ‘* By all means 
vive Mr. Roebuck ever’ p ssible latitue 


In explaining his views.” But the difh- 


culty he felt arose out of his being ealled 
onto hear Mr. Roebuck as rent for t 
House of Assembly He peated, how- 


ever, that the circumstances of the case 
were of a peculiar nature. If the ec 
were an ordinary one, and if it were po 
sible to communicate the intentions of the 
Government in this country to the Legis- 
lature in the colony, the proper and re 
cular course would be for the House of 
Assembly, or some party in the colony, to 
appoint an agent pro hac vice to support a 
petition sent from the colony, and praying 
to be heard by counsel. The difficulty in 
the present case was this, that there was 
no time, and there was no opportunity, for 
consulting the House of Assembly as to 
the course that body might 
The House of Asseml ly would have no 
knowledge of the existence, perhaps, of 
the present Bill, before it became law, 
and certainly not before tie second read- 
ing was passed, and the principle affirmed. 
He, therefore, had to make a choice be- 
tween two conflicting difficulties, either of | 


wish to pursue. 
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one ecu iaese trusted that n 
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pposit Sir R. Peel) had admitted 
a very subordinat ne He OT ad sy 
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; 
issumed th 
nised Mr. R 
from that 1 
recogcnised, | 
pute the ac 
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noble Lord s 
recoonised tl 
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baronet in so thinkin 
pbeneve that any Gent 
the circumstances Ol 


{ the provisions of th 


en brought in for it 
Ol 1 to Mr R 
Bi when th 


it the Government had 


oebuckK In a Gitierent Capa 


1 whi n Mr. \ imiel ha 
1e must be pel nitted to 


uracy of that statement. 


t 
} 
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that the Grovernment 


ie sal ry ol Vir. Roe bue K, 
hearing Mr. Roebuck in a character to! the fact was, that the Government 
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never recognised it as a distinct item, for |! 


it was included in the contingencies which 
were voted by the House of Assembly ; 
and when the noble Lord held the seals of 
the Colontal-office, being then one of the 
confidential advisers of the Crown, the 
| Mr. Vizier was voted by tie 


Salary of 
House of Assembly in the contingencies, 


was paid under a warrant from the go- 
vernor, and was afterwards afirmed ina 
bill of supply. [Lord Stanley: There 
"\ no s v bill Prue, the noble 
Lord w correct. There had t 1 no 
upply bil passed. But though the sup- 
piy bill was rejected in 1853, yet the 
report of the Committee of 1834 con- 
tained in the dispate h of the noble Lord, 


vrounds on which he 
to the bill should be 
he had a right to as- 
sunie, that every objection entertained by 
the noble Lord to that bill would be set 
forth in the despatch. Did it, then, ap- 
pear by that despatch, that it had been 
made an objection to the bill of 1833, that 
it included the salary of Mr. Vigier? And 
if it did not so appear, was he not bound 
to assume, that if the bill had been sub- 
mitted for the Royal Assent, the noble 
Lord would not have advised the Crown 
to withhold its assent on account of its 
including Mr. Vigier’s salary? He took 
blame to himself for not having looked for 


adverting to the 
thought the assent 


withholden: and 


the answer addressed by Lord Glenele to 
Mr. Roebuck, but it was his firm convic- 
time had Mr. Roebuck 
been recognised ina different manner from 
Mr. Vizier. The resolution of the House 
of Assembly appointing Mr. Roebuck its 
agent, gave that gentleman a claim to the 
courtesy of a reception at the Colonial- 
office; and Mr. Roebuck had never been 
denied an audience whenever he wished to 
represent the feelings of the House of As- 
sembly, or to state anything to the head 
of the department which he might have 
thought conducive to the interests which 
had been intrusted to his care. Neither 
was the door of the Colonial-office shut 
against any gentleman representing any 
interest in Lower Canada, and the agent 
of any commercial interest always found 
ready access to Lord Glenelg, who lis- 
tened to all their statements with that at- 
tention he was bound to vive to the obser- 
vations of individuals who, though they 
no legal title, were yet, in 


tion that at no 


mioht have 


point of fact, known to be the represen- 
tatives of a great body of people, 


But 
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when it was charged against the present 
Government that they were about to 
establish an inconvenient precedent, he 
asked the hon. Gentleman opposite why, 
when the former Member for Shrewsbury 
brouvht forward, in the last Parliament, a 
motion expressly aimed at Mr. Roebuck, 
having for its object to exclude from Par- 
liament the paid agent of any colony, th 
hon. Member did not then rise in his plac 
and deny that Mr. Roebuck was the agent 
of the At that tim 
the House of Commons had, by admitting 


House of Assembly. 


the fact, which by a sort of special plead- 
ht have denied, as fully re- 


Roebuck in the character ot 


Ing the ¥Y mich 
cognised Mr. 
agent as the Colonial-office ever had done. 
As the general feeling of the House was in 
favour of hearing Mr. Roebuck, it would 
be advisable to waste no more time in dis 
cussing what, after all, was but a question 
of subordinate importance. 

Mr. C. Buller understood the 
Baronet to say, that he was unable to 
find Lord Glenelg’s letter in consequence 


<< 


of the great confusion that prevailed in the 
Colonial-office. .? No, no ia Well, the 
hon. Baronet had forgotten to bring tl 

letter with him to the House; but he 
asked the hon. Baronet whether it did not 
run somewhat in the following terms :— 
‘* Sir,—Seeing that you do not claim 

appear here as agent of the province, bu 
as agent of the House of Assembly, [ shall 
be happy to see you?” It was in the ca. 
pacity of agent for the House of Assembly 
that Mr. Roebuck wished to be heard, and 


D 


hon, 


as everybody thought that he ought to 
heard in that capacity, there was no 
dispute that he ought to be heard, and, 
consequently, he supposed the House was 
prepared to adopt the advice of the hon. 
Member for Newark, who thought that 
the ingenious and valuable precedent ought 
to be set of hearing Mr. Roebuck in his 
individual capacity. It appeared, then, 
that the House was determined to hea 
Mr. Roebuck, and consequently resolved 
to hear him in no capacity whatever. If, 
however, Mr. Roebuck was heard, not in 
his character of agent for the House ol 
Assembly, but in his individual capacity, 
he saw no reason why the precedent thus 
set should not be followed on other occa- 
sions; and, for his part, he could say that 
he would rather hear Mr. Roebuck than 
most of the Members of that House. I! 
conclusion, he might be permitted to say, 
that he was glad to hear the noble Lord 
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declare, that he would not follow the dic- | forget, under the excitement of the thine 
tates of his own judgment on this question. which he should have to say, the very 
Sir G. Grey explained, that he had not| novel situation in which he stood. H 
made any search for Lord Glenelg’s an- | might in the course of his address 
swer at the Colonial-office, and he had no} House make use of some ¢ xpressions, a 
doubt that, had he searched for it, he| he claimed from the House at the com- 
should have found it. That answer might | mencement of | address the right t 
be in the terms stated by the hon. Gen- | make use of 1 H uN 
tleman, but circumstances of a private | attack : ssi f lo ( 
nature, over which he had ne control, had 1 ( ida | he s| 1 hay fend 
unexpectedly prevented his attendances against a lL of pan l pen t 
the Colonial-office that day. 1H f Assembly of ] ( 
Mr. Gladstone had not re ! ne 1} del I that body he I 
the House to hear Mr. Roebuc k in his in- < r tj ( Mit t 
dividual capacity, but he thought that} doing s S se t { 
the House micht take on itself to do what | b rullt i any {1 tow Ss 1 
it had as full a right to do as the House | House, for | la righ consi 
of Assembly, and make Mr. Roebuck an | the Ministers made uo portion t 
agent for the purpose of giving him a | House. He did not ec nsequently feel 
claim to be heard. mself bound to show to them that 1: 
The question was carried, that Mr. Roe- spectful deference which he would 
buck should be heard at the bar. to the Hous for it was always 
| to iddress the Hous with due det ( 
Arrairs or Canapa.| Onthe motion! and respect. But the House had 
of Lord J. Russell, the Order of the Day | before it two parties—-the H« 
for the second reading of the LowerCanada ! sembly of Lower Canada on the « 
Government Bill was read. ind her M tv’s ] stel 
Bill read a second time Ph on the t H 
Mr. Roebuck havine advanced ») the rnd pel al 
bar, proceeded to address the House. HH: ( ted 
began by stating, that it might, perhaps, | aw ting o 
be requisite at the commencement of hi 1 Represet ( \ 
address that he shi uid est wvtish rather 1d had S B I] 
more strongly than he had done in his} woul to t it was suggested 
petition the peculiar position in which he t Vv pa on t pres ca- 
wished to stand before that House. He | sion, and who ought to be punished 
held in his hand an attested copy of the | not the H of Assembly. It \ | 
resolutions passed by the House of As-j| his duty to prove that every act of 1 
sembly of Lower Canada, appointing him | House of Assembly had been framed in a 
agent in this country, and if it should | spirit of wisdom, that all the acts of 1 
please the House, he would hand in that | body were wise, and just, and politic, and 
attested copy to be read by the clerk at; that they had advanced uo demands 
the table. ie also held in his hand a which the interests of their constiti Ss 
letter from the Speaker of the House of | did not require them to put forward. H 
Assembly of Lower Canada, communi-, would have to show, that they had gra- 
cating those resolutions to him, which dually obtained their demands, 
letter, inasmuch as it contained terms those demands \ K red 
flattering to himself, he should also prefer | be ih the H f ¢ 5 
to hand to the clerk to be read. He did) was now 
not kuow whether it was the desire of the | of ] ind valt ins 
House to have them read, but there they peo] f 
were. [The documents were handed in.| mad That v { things 
Mr. Roebuck then proceeded to say, that , broug! t { uen¢ 
he appeared before the House as agent misconduct « part the House of 
for the House of Assembly of Lower | Assembly, but, on the contrary, he would 
Canada under pe culiar circumstances, | say, that it was brought about as the con- 


which he hoped would win for him the 
kind consideration of that House. Old 


associations might possibly induce him to! 


sequence of the weakness, the vacillation 


and the strange inconsistency of her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, not by the conduct of 
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the Hiouse of Assembly ol 

Such was the position in which he 
} P 

was placed. He would have to 

himself before the House as the advocate 

of the absent—as the advocate of those to 


throw 


whom every bad passion and motive had 
been ascribed—as the advocate of those 
distant parties who were unfortunately 
nd wh »were 
their 


country. Su h was the task he had unde 


subjected to vast difficulties 


now strugeline for the liberties of 


ind he hoped he should not appeal 
} ' 1 
sympathies ol a body of his 


countrymen. H would, therefore, con- 


ar him pa- 


{ ithy in support of those who bad no 
oth ad cate to defend them but the 
humb individual who then addressee 
th Hou and who were about to suffer 
from a bill of pain and penalties which 
would have been a disgrace if directed 
amaist the servile inhabitants of Hin- 
dostan, but whieh was more calculated for 


for th ts of Great 
Britain. What, then, was the defence he 
had to offer? That every act of ths 
of Assem| ly, which had 


them than free colon 


1 
House 

been arral 
, had been calle a 


out of it 
their Cc 


. ) As r - 
1 | Whhament or 


fe by ti interests of nstituents. 
But it might be said, that while he ap- 
peared as t voeate of otheis, he re- 
cuired to defend himself, and that he was 


interested party. Hy 
nowever, tiat there was no one in 


Was 


such a State- 
alled a 


+} H ‘ UW | ke 
tha H use WHO Wi uld make 


ment, however much he might be « 


traitor and a rebel out of doors—he was 
sure that in that House he would not 
be so accused, as he could not there 


defend himself. But it might be supposed 
¢] 
country. If, 
listen to him 


of Canada from the mothet 


however, the House would 


j 1 ' 

tler entirely | sonal to himself, 

termed Waites k what intcrest he could 

eC Would eg tO ask Wal Interest he could 
ve in the separation of the countries ¢ 

! 

Whatinterest could be have in supporting 
arebellion in the colony ? He would entreat 


thre \I movers of that honou able House 


mselves whether any part of his 


conduct wonld justily the suspicl n that 
he v in faveur of separation, or inter- 
ested in promoting rebellion in Canada. 


I 
1 
| 


He was an Englishman, and all his hopes 
were connected with the mother country, 

i all his interests were connected with 
Eneland. In England he had many who 


Were dear to him, and th re were many 
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Lower Ca- | 


t 
not 


bat he was interested in the separation | 
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it was therefore his wish to support the 
connexion as it was his interest to promote 
the well-being of England. While it was 
possible with honour to keep up the con- 
nexiton existing between Great Britain and 
Canada, no man would do more to main 


tain that connexion than he would; but 
yurable li 


the moment it became dishons 
the first to ask for a separation 
House to re olleet th t 


- — 
sts of everv ad 


would be 
He would bee 1 


all his inter scription tend 


contiuance 
with Canada, and he en- 


that | 
rebellion, or 


to make him wish for the 
the connexion 
treated the 


had anv cd 


House not to think 


Site 


to promot 


that it was his interest to do sv. He begg: 
distinctly to sav in the outset of his 
servations, that he was there as the ady 
cate of the House of Assembly of Lower 


| had nothing to do with any 


qc } 
Wahadaa, 


other province , and he had nothing to ¢ 
with any oth but the grievan: 


y 


r subject bu 

} : Pe } } j ‘ y 
of which that body COM] int 
there to justify revolt 
justify itself; but he was not there t 
defend it under any circumstances. H 


would make no distinctions between 


volt in Canada and revolt in any othe 
country. tie mad no distinctions iH 
looked to Poland, and saw Poland 
rebellion, but he did not defend the peo- 
ple of that country. i was not the 
and never was, one to pass acts in su 


port of reb ious rights. He looked 1 
spall 


there—he neve 


and he did not support re 
| did, and he 
should. He n iolyt 


He looked to Be leium, but h 


belh 
hoped 
never look all round 
the world. 
did not support rebellion there, and thou; 
England was bound by the 
treaties to maintain the connexion of that 


most solemn 


| country with Holland, yet Belgium was suc- 


1 cessiu 


| derstand that morality whic 


| 
i,al 


: 
But, for his own 


dhe therefore hoped she wasright 
could not ut 


part, he 
} 

y ) sympathised 
with revolt in one country and condemned 
it in another—he could not understand 
those who talked with great feeling of the 
condition of the Poles, 


of the poor peasants of St. Charles. It 


but with contempt 


might suit some parties to say the rebel 
lion in Brussels was an heroie act, it was 
successful, but it failed in 
It might suit some parties to 
say they had called into existence a new 
world—namely, the revolted colonies ol 


unfortunate 


Canada. 


| Spain in America; it might suit some 


| 


| parties to speak with approbation of Georg: 


also who were dear to him in Canada, and | Washington, and the same parties might 
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] 1 
i Say that the y h id au Dhorrence ol 


le lious Canada; but that was a sort 
is cillating morality which | uld 1 
l- derstand. But he had 1 a t 

id revolt; and it would be h duty 
v that the House of Ass ly 
ut to d | 


i Canada. It was surely imposs 


\ 
people bel { { 
{ to 
ALlel i \ 
( ) f 
iy 
! thors of t 
1] 
NrACE I 


li ( anada vuO 


shuffling policy th 


el thus placed i 
! 
iu parties who \ t ) 
| 1 f \ } 
mO0use Of iss ii 


her Majestv’s Govern: 
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oF, t 14 
measures i 4 
> House of Ce 
pre l 
Defor 
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| { na 
d th 
! hoped i 
i 
the . n 
should vo thi | { 
nu the pnurnos ot } siic ¢ t tl} | 
| i 
bat the table of the He in U 


1C- —that the House « Ass 


ont less, and that tl B 

i should then endeavou 

sec there was another met 

red the affairs of ¢ | 

wd would put an ¢ 

thi disagreements 

ipt the resolution on the tabl ( 
if War, Misé V5 

Ta consedue ( ( 

Vas haps Over tl 

ite worst dess ripti 

to dians. First, then, to 

ie W the Bill. But before oceedin li 


ol ask the House, for tl | if cony 





f to separate the history of ¢ 
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bringing them to a right sense of their! revenues raised by acts of the provincial 


duty; and he thought it happy, that from | 


their local situation, they might be some 


check to those fierce fanatic spirits that, | 


inhamed with the same zeal which ani- 
ac ae 
undheads in England, directed 





} 1 to > Same purposes, to the de- | 
n 10 f regal authority, and to the 
: ete i 4 
ubversion of all power \ ich they did not 
ti els Os Ss that they were com- 
| OT Ul i ieaven, and Whilst they 
} ! 
‘ t CU t name if i rty 
setting yan absolu iIndepen- 
DIC id that the struggl Was 
| nf \ WH | \ 
[ lreedom, but vel which was 
} m ft vholo ¢ ~ 4] 10) 
\ i iy} { VLIOIC | Ol i tuely Con- 
, SO ae 
{ And to pul Gown that revolt, 
(continued the learned Gentleman) what 
} ] Ut7 1! 1 ] ’ ] 
did we do ¢é We established the French 
} 1 } ] " 
haw in Canada wainst which h had 
v1] . . | . . } ] 
i rd) persons discoursing who had no 
KuOWICdZe OF It— we cherished French 
feelings which certain persons represented 


as mischievous, for the purpe se Of cre ating 
1 ’ , ; : 
preyua ; in the minds of the pcopie ol 
I i 
H ] \ ] eee | ! 
hol We did all that w could to 
iy IK \ 5 2 TCl ik C that dis 
ast i l i Ory I { 
\ I l | I ( | t ! 
' t } 
‘ L 4 ‘ A i i 
) ! \\ i | 
littl ( Gy I 
j } F ] 4 
’ 4 4 ' al i 
us ( t - 
! } 
i ‘ve i . a tL If been 
' , 3 
( { i x of t iisput 
I 
| ! | 
i} » ea for 12.02 na the il rest 
‘ } A rip ' ° 
of her North merican ( lies; but 
1 a } A 
which, refused til it was wr a from her 
DY force Of arms, Sto d, as a record, to 
“tas " y Int ] 
i rs il ind, he I d didt tredound 
much to her sense of justice. In that yea 
| : Pe ee 
a deciaratory act Was passed, DV which it 
1 . ie 
was ovided, that tt or taxes shouid 
, ) ‘ ! } 
I iQ@G Ot I COiQ ts of ¢ maaa Lie 
+ 4 ] } ] ] 
{ Lue ¢ nt o© the 1Ocal iCMstatu > 
i t dh ae: | i nn p Was lV i 
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) ( it bilail Tht L { tl i 
ii l X Or % Oprl- 
‘ es i 
il 7] ly mhout the 
( D } | 3 Of Lin 
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ié 4 mM l ‘i { i) I Js 
| . 
}tnhe UOV or of th provi i: 
1 ¥ A . r 
i tT ASSEMDIYV respe ing i¢ 
i 
hy} 
I lat was a part of the sudject 
Whien mignt be somewnat dimcuit to 
j ae . ~ 
‘ { biOus i@fstand. bie revenucs 


] ! 
of tue colony might be 


0 divided into three 


parts In the first place, there were the 


Parliament; secondly, those raised by acts 
of the British Parliament ; and thirdly, th 
casual and territorial revenues. In regard 
to the revenues arising from their own acts 
of Parliament there could be no question 

but he was about to lay claim to the con- 
trol over those revenues raised by acts ot 
rliament, and also to tl 

territorial 
venue. ‘Jo these the House of Asse mbly 


+] ) ‘ } 1) 
the british 1 


1 } 
control over the casual and 


Was entitied trom the arrangement entered 

Lord Dorchester, 
, ; = 

who told the House of Assembly that 


into by the Governor, 


they wouid transmute the revenues rals¢ 


ee Pan » 43 BY cat ee eee APay 
under acts of the British Parliament into 


, 
Canadian Legislature, they should cbtan 
the control of the whole. That wasin 1794; 
1 
t 


a civil list, to be raised by the act of th 


ut the royal assent was not given to tl 
Canadian Bill at that time. In 1796, 
was given that th 
have the 


however, the pl dge 


Canadians should control 


their revenues, but that pledge was not 

redeemed till the Ist and 2nd of William 

tth. The Canadians performed their part 

the aereeinent with Lord Dorchester, 

it it \ only after long delay that thi 
Govern nt of Eneland had redeemed t 
ledvewhich theyhad given. And then th 
to be told that it was a boon on th 

part th rnment to fulfil the pr 
mise they had given—that the Gove 
l it had acted with ¢reat liberality, al 
\ at deal for Canada, and that tl 

cts of the House of Assembly since that 
time were acts of the deepest ingratitud 


He,on the contrary, would say, that it was 
the Government who had broken faith with 
the House of Ass mbly — that up to th 
vassing of the actofthe Ist and 2nd of Wil- 


p 
Atlee ty . iS 
liam 4th, the Assembly was in the right, 


+ 


and the Governments of thiscountry int! 
{ that Ministers were now e1 


wrone, an 


deavonring to take advantage of the injury 
wolca had peen 


oflicted by Engiand upon 


Canada. lle hoped the House would 
excuse him for 1 ading the corre sponden: 

to which he had alluded. It was paintul 
to himself to b comp lled to do so, and 


he feared it would be tedious to the 
House. The learned Gentleman. thi 


read a portion of Lord Dorchester’s mes- 
sage to the House of Assembly, which was 
as follows :—‘‘ The Governor has given 
before the House of 
Assembly an account of the provincial 
revenue of the Crown from the commence- 
ment of the new constitution to the 10th 


Bate tee he J Pee 
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of January, 1794. First, the casual and 
territorial revenue, established prior to the 
conquest, which his Majesty has been 
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most graciously pleased to order to be ap- | 
plied towards defraying the civil expenses | 
of the province.” He hoped there would 
be some attempt to show the injustice of | 
the demand of the House of Assi mbly, to | 
those revenues thus solemnly given up by | 
the Governor, Lord Dorchester. He 
wanted to know wherein the injustice cot 
sisted, and why the House of Asseml 
was to be assailed for demanding cont: 
over the casual and territorial revenues 
But, inthe second place, Lord Dorchester 
further stated, that the duties levied on |} 
articles imported into Canada, and _ the | 
revenue arising from the licences granted | 
for the sale of spirits, would be given | 
up as soon as the Assembly had_ passed | 
laws providing for the support of th 
civil government. ‘There were variou 
duties imposed by provincial acts for 
the pay of officers of the prov , and 
for other purposes. ‘The message tl 
went on to state that an account of all t 
monies taken out of th pockets of tl 
Canadian people should be laid bef 
Assembly, with an account of t dis- 
bursements, tomether with th 1ount of 
the diminution of the Colonial revenues b 
the expenses of collection, and the Hous 
of Assembly was of opinion that ever 
circumstance of this vi ry important p 
of their business and duties ought to be 
constantly before their eves, so that at the 
very outset of their constitution, they might 
guard those important branches of it from 
that corruption and abuse which had brought 
misery upon almost every nation. Now, 
was not this information, on the part of 
the then governor, who, being himself an 
Englishman, was accustomed to a repre- 
sentative Government, to persons who wer 
not so accustomed—was not this infor- 
mation, he repeated, sufficient to induc 
the House of Assembly to direct their 
attention and to keep it fixed upon the 


appropriation of the immense collection of 
the revenues of the province: ind did it 
not contain solemn pledges on the part of 
the Government to give up th 
the revenues of that province to t 
of he House of Assembly? This house 
would see why he urged this topic so 
strongly : it was one of vital importance 
to his case ; it was that which the House 
of Assembly had claimed up to the present 
hour, and for the making of which they 


whole of 
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control 
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were now about to be punished by the 
Imperial Parliament. Now, he had heard 
ver\ often quoted — he would not say 
where — the evidence given before the 
select Committee which sat upon Canadian 
affairs in the year 1 S He would refer 
to the evidence given before the committe 
by Mr. John Neilson, who had taken a 
verv 1m] rtant part in t se transactions, 
In his ey ice, M Neilson laid it down 
distin | s considered by t 
H f Assembl that this « nm was 
‘ - f venine articles 
of their ] relig Phey had sine 
learned t port of a control over 
the r ¢ mn reve 1 they had never 
rive Dp ( ta ort dem nd thei 
o l had told them to demand all 
those rey he had t i them to keep 
\ | t r ov ( cerns v | al 
ra lu y | instructions, and had 
never lost sizht of that demand. Mr. 
Neilson was asked, ‘‘ Are you aware that 
th ( I | ( ( COlIOonlai ict 
| 1 cy S (ns «ie \\ e 
ih h thing ‘ Doe 
you the Quebec Act of 
( | 1 tl ict of the 14th 
( ‘ lls repeal d, and 
t tinct nfirmed 
\] \ } i} e 
| 
Tcl ( t Revenue 
4 ‘ y \ect e t 
79] I'here was 
\ ( t oven » tl country, 
a bout ict of 177 t, 
ind 1 $ i disput y early as 1794, 
ind uy} it t dispute the Government at 
h me, Db n ins OT thelr TWove rnor, told the 
Legislatu it th would repeal the act 
tf they w { grant simil ir duties to the 
same amount: they did so, but the Go- 
vernment never re ledto Parliament 
to th ct act nebody « 
thet colony advised against it at 
that t vOW ch being the state of 
affairs s continued, until the year 
IS LO } Crovernme! had a « rt L 
quan f money appropriated, and they 
id not ¢ yd that appropriatict nd 
therefore y never called upon th 


House of Assembly for any more money. 


Ch ct oa th ( tuin revenu and 
that revenu ey re to take But 
whenever the Hou f Assembly inquired 


money was disbursed 


ind expended, they were told that with 


that they had nothing to do, as they did 
not pay the expenses of their own civil 


list 
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he assumed to D 
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amining into all th 
year.” The next qu 
any Bill pass Ithat 
passed by the H 
misine toind n 

* Precisely so. 

The next year tl 
asked for an additi 
sembly began to 

pointed Committ 

expenditure, and 

and they began to 
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nently. Of course nothing was done; 
they passed, however, a Bill in some shape 
or other, which it was said would be less 
objectionable; it went up to the Legisla- 
tive Council, and it was refused; it was 
refused by the Legislative Council upon 
the ground of its being detailed, and not 


being for the life of the King. ‘The next 
year Lord Dalhousie asked for a Bill for | 


the life of the King; the \ssembly sent 
home a very long address to this country 
as reasons for not complying, and the Le- 
gislature finally broke up without any Bill 
being passed. 
for a sum of money, which they said they 


£ COMMONS} 





could not grant till they had an answer from | 


this country to their representations, 
session finished without any Bill 

passed, and thencame the famous union pro- 
ject.” Here again the official party played 


being 


The | 


the puppets of the machinery and the con- | 


trolling power which was to deprive Ca- 
nada of her constitution. They 
known in that country—the world knew 
perfectly well who they were. 
son then went on to state— [n 1824 th 
receiver-general failed, and the 
tions already made by the Legislature, 
were not paid ; the Members got alarmed 
and some of them, | pro- 
tested, voted a reduction of one-fourth of 
the expenditure to meet the empty state of 
the chest. ‘That, 
cepted—it was rejected in the Le 
Council. In 1824 
home, and Sir Francis Burton took 
government.” Now, there was one very 
remarkable circumstance relative to the 
failure of the receiver-general, which was 
illustrative of the way in which the co- 
lonies were governed, and of the necessity 
for very great supervision on the part of the 
Legislative Assembly. ‘The fight then 
coing on in this case was a fight against 


\l, 
vil. 


appropri- 


; 
azvainst whien 


of course, was not ac- 
oislative 


1 ty ] 
Lord Dalhousie came 


were 


Neil- 


Lord Dalhousie then asked | 
} and 
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robbed from the Canadian exchequer,— 
and by whom ? Why by one of the party 
who talked about the honour and the pre- 
rogative of the Crown, and who would 
not give way in the least degree to the de- 
mands of the House of Assembly. The 
House of Assembly had tried him = and 
found bim a bankrupt, and then whe 

they applied to this country, whose offic 

the defaulter was, to make gx od the los 

this country refused to do so. Now that 
\ the year 1824, 
Lord Dalhousie, without the orders or the 
sanction of the Assembly, took the money 
the Legislative Council threw out 
every Billo possible utility to the colony, 
and in 1827 and 1828 agents were sent 
is country to complain of th 


over to th 
manifold grievances under which Canada 
those 


was the history of when 


c 
i 
/ 


laboured. Now what were Crieyv- 
ances? He begged the House to bear 
them in mind. They complained of the 
conduct of the Legislative Council in 
throwing out the fresh Bill, granting th 
necessary sums, and regulating the limits 


of es pe nditure the y complain d of the re- 
jection of the Bill giving the inhabitaiats 
of towns a voice in the management of 
their local concerns ; and of the Bill for 


the | 


| this country. 


responsibility on the part of the officials, | 
| acknowledged the justice of these com- 


and on the part of the House of Assembly 
enforcing that responsibility. ‘The House 
of Assembly said that this man owed mo- 
ney, and they demanded the account — 
the accounts were refused. The receiver- 
general failed for 100,000/., and yet he 
was told that this was an old story. Let 
the House remember that the receiver- 
general at the present moment owed 


150,000/. for principal and interest. True, 
it was said that the Canadians had got his 
estates, but they, if sold, would not cover 
one-tenth of the whole sum of 150,000/, 
principal and interest, which had been 


the 


a } } 
they claimmea 


facilitating idministration of justice 
in the jury 


laws, introducing jury trials in the country 


an amendment 
districts thereby diminishing the expens S. 
they Bill improving and 
rendering more commodious the gaol for 
the district of Montreal, for regulating the 
office of justice of the peace, for recula 


sought a 


and 


ting the militia service, for increasing th 
security of public monies, and for a pro- 
vision for an authorized agent to reside in 
These were the complaints 
brought against the Legislative Council in 
1828, anda Committce was appointed by 
this House to inquire into the complaints 
of the people of Canada. That Committe: 


plaints, and solemnly asserted that th 
Legislative Council did not harmonise with 
the opinions of the Canadian people, that 
there should be some alteration in th 
constitution of the Council which shoul 
it harmonise. The Committee did 
not point out the means, but declared 
that as then existing, the Council did not 
contribute to the good government of t e 
provinces He had now got to the year 
1828, at which point every one of the 
demands of the House of Assembly re- 
specting the control of their own revenues 


make 
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was declared to be just, to be wise, and 
to be provident. In that year the Legis- 
lative Council was condemned—that yea 
it was when the administration of justic 
in that colony was declared not to be such, 
owing to the peculiar political opinions of 


the judges, as it ought to be; and now hi 
came to the fact on which the House of 
Assembly had been arrai 
having, after all their claims of 182 
been granted, and their eriev 
dressed, that still out of mere mis 
and with a factious spirit, they had b 
led on by 1set oi demagoe ] to 
forward new 

| t + 


this country, and to fabricate new eriey- 


demands—new claims u 
ances. Now his assert 
old grievances remained—that they id 
not been redressed in point of fact, and 
that if they had made any new demands 
it was because the Vv had discovered that 
the mode formerly suggested for remedy- 
ing the evils had proved iusufficient in th 
hands of her Majesty’s Government. In 
the year 1830 it so happened that a Liberal 
Government as it was called, came into 
office ; that Government was composed of 
persons who had been accustomed to ful- 
minate against the oppressors of Lowe 
Canada—that Government was composed 
of burning ( 
liberty knew no bound 
dividuals who were supposed to be tl 

friends of Canada. There were then sup- 
posed to be in power men who had laid 
down broad princiy 
passed their lives in uttering pretended 
declarations 
consequence of the 
and sworn supporters of the liberal cause, 
the feelings of the Canadian people were 
naturally excited, their expectations raised, 
and they said, ‘* Now that we have got our 
Liberal friends in office, the men who had 
fulminated against the Legislative Council, 
the mischiefs would becured and the plague 
stayed.” They expected such things, but 
like many others they had been disap- 
pointed in their expectations. When they 
came into office this Government had to 
consider the alteration propounded by the 


+ 


patriots, whose passion for 


s—in fact, of in- 


1 1 
les of liberty, 


of liberal opinions; and in 


advent of these strong 


Committee of 1828; and what were the 
chief of those alterations? He would 


quote a very short passage from the re- 
port -— 

“ One of the most important subjects to 
which their inquiries have been directed has 
been the state of the Legislative Councils in 


both the Canadas, and the manner in which 
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( el 
V V l 
fthe House. Uj 
( nmit 
Li { n te say, that 
th la t ' 1 of the Ses- 
ion had 4 \ i a full investigation 
into al parts Of subject ; but that 
i th | o 3] V Asse ubly ind the x- 
ecutive Governmen re both put on a 
right footing, means could be found to 
rem¢e dy all minor grievances. Wh it was 


the consequence of the alteration made in 








the numbers of the Legislative Council ? 
Why, the feeling of the majority of the 
( ouncil remained the ime as before. The 
people said, “It is true that you have 
put { that body a larger numb ot 
Ind es not therefore fol- 
low tl V I he character of 
t \ nad ore in accord- 
( Wi r int ts [he majority 

at people is the same. You may 
chose me two or three individuals 

who are justif in assuming the character 
ot independ nt Mem ers but 1t 1s also 
true, that the bulk of those whom vou 


have selected is composed of persons who 
oucht not to be inthe Council at all. We 
know them to be our enemies. They have 
We know that the 
Assembly with regard 
to our interests is th that it has 
And this we call keeping 

the word of promise to the ear only. It is 
the word, but not the spirit—the letter, 
but by no means the substantial reality. 
suppose, that the mode 


declared against us. 
determination of the 
samt 


be en h 


For it is illusive t 


in which the instruction has been carried 
into effect has altered the essential charac- 
ter of the Assembly.” Was he justified in 
thus describing the alteration? He could 


hardly suppose, that her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters would authority of the 
Commissioners whom they had sent out 
sent out unde: 
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wisdom deem alli that can be necessary to] the 
, when | 
| he wished to do justice to the 


remove our grievances, you taunt us 
we ask you for a national convention, with 
this statement from your Coloniai Secre- 
at the same time, in order to 


tary, and, 
authority, you deliberately 


enforce your 
butcher our aca joel 
tified in the emp! loyment of such la nguage, 
for at that moment a circumstance took 
Montreal which would never be 


place at 
from the memory of the Ca 


obliterated 
nadians. For some triffi cause, the 
military in that district were called out, 
and a number of th poor peas 

the country were shot. T sunk ¢ 

into the minds of the Canadians. "They \ 
said, and said naturally, ‘‘ The Gove 
ment can hardly be considered parental 
which sanctions such doings In 
so peaceable as ours is, where there has 
been no disturbance, no riot, that would 
not at once yield to the authority of the 
constable’s staff; yet we find a Govern- 
ment calling itself parental murdering om 
people, and thrusting their dominion down 
our throats.” The people of Canada had 
never forgotten that cold-blooded ciuelty, 
nor would they ever forget it, and recent 
events had served only to render deeper 
that already indelible in press ion, ** And,” 
exclaimed the learned Gentleman, “ if you 
care not what you are about, there will 
something come that will read you a 
lesson which you in your turn will never 
forget, and which will again humiliate 
England after the fashion in which you 
forefathers were humiliated.” It was in 
the year 1834, that the House of Assem- 
bly first evinced a real and serious deter- 
mination to stop the supplies. eaere 
were no supplies voted in that year; but 
the House of Assembly passed sires ions 
as they had done before, stating hes 
grievances and demanding their removal. 
The Committee came to an untimely end 
—and why? Changes took place very 
often in the Cabinet of England, and 
every change, it seemed, must make a 
change in the Colonial Department. Mr. 
Stanley went out of the Colonial-office, and 
Mr. Spring Rice came in. Soon after 
Mr. Spring Rice became the 
the Colonies, an interview took place be- 
tween that right hon. Gentleman and the 
person who was then acting 
for Lower Canada, at which he 
sent. Mr. Spring Rice stated, that he 
was young in office; that he was a new 
and untried man; 


a country 


» Secretary for 
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And they were jus- | ¢ 
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was pre- | 


ithe Colonial 
that he wished to place | thing, 
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commencement of his official caree) 
in a favourable light before the world; that 
Canadians: 
and that all that he desired was, that his 
hands mightbe left unshackled, and his own 
good intentions be allowed to have the full- 

cope. { hanes itementthea: rent for 
he House f Assembly —he 


y 
must. say 


his persuasion, and he now begged pa 


don of the colony having given suc 
his persuasion, the ag 
ble ear to the right | 
atement, and left him wi 
what he had } romlst 
ito effect. In that nr 
Rice solemnly | 
presence, 
sresence also of thi agent of 
\ssembly, that he would n 
prerogative of the Hous 


same time ad 


> } a 
Roebuck’s 


the Hous 
interfere with the 
of Assembly, and at the 
wited that that body had been 
constitutionally dealt with by Lord Dal 
honsie, and also in another instance wh 

money was taken out of their 
‘* Never,” said the right hon. Gentleman 
“will I bring an act into the British Par- 
liament which shall justify me in taking 
the money out of the colonial chest ; a ott 

House of Asse mbly 


most un 


che St. 


prerogatives of the 
shall be left untouched, and I will trust 
j ‘to the good feeling of sme 
‘ate me from any temporary dif 

which I may find myself involv: 

juence of the liberality sf on 
lancuage held 
whilst he was ‘‘a 


( 
ynduct.” Such was the 


by Mr. 


Spring Rice 
. i 
young and 


untried man;” yet he h 
hardly rot hold of his oflice before 
dispatch was sent out ordering the 

of the colony to pay the very 
House of As- 
1i0t to pay; and 


vernol 
official servants whom the 
had determined 
Gentleman supposed that 
he got himself out of the difficulty by 
this sort of special pleading: ‘* I have not 
done,” said he ‘what Lord Dalhous 
did—-I have not taken the money out of 
their chest. I did not go the unconstitu- 
tional length of asking the House of Com- 
mons to take the money out of their chest; 
but LT ordered the governor to pay the 
to draw upon the Treasury 
If he recollected 
during the last 


Ss mbly 
the right hon. 


nit ney, and 
for the amount.” 
necessary, 
to pass a resolu 


it was thought 
Session of Parliament, 
tion in the House of Commons to enab 
Minister to do the 
But Mr. was alive to 


same 
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no such necessity: he took the 

order of the matter upon his own respon- 
sibility. And this certainly was a case in 
which the pi ople ot Canad 

pect that a Colonial Secret 

so gravely and so solem ily 


self not to infringe the prel 


provincial legislature 
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umself to issuc 

2 | 

which proceeds 
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upon no OLHe!l 

Succeeding event 
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not consistent 

constitution, by 

similar step was 
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House of C 

talne l. N 

of Assembly 

a matter ol 
VI 1 

as well as In 130 

fused to vote supp! 

their determination to demand 

for their prievances,. [n Ls 

solved not to vote an am 

because the head of the 

ment in | ngland 

strained his power 

ment of those serva! 

they had determin 

'hatdeterminatio 

of Assembly 
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Mr. Spring Rice, 

chief of those 
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that know 

the money to a 

House of Assembly 
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this money back; vot 


and our de termination u} 
you have ordered thi 

In spite of us; we 

Accordingly in the 

of Assembly again ( 

Be it marked and remembered 
that these two vears, | 

were the only two y ars In wv 
plies were really refused 
Assembly. Unfortunate} 
intentions of Mr. Sprir 

the very instant that all his scl 
rife—just as the extended p! 
and statesmanlike affair 
startle all beholders was ab 

mitted from the Colonial-offic 
happened, as the right hon. Gen 
was passing down Pail-mall, some 
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confirm that Gentleman in his seat upon 
he same time writing to 


' : , 
} , at ha 
Ul Cil, Gi Line a 


Lori Aberdeen, the new secretary for the 


colonies, stating the reasons why he did 
so. Lord Aberdeen thought the explana- 
tion sufficient, and allowed Mr. Justice 


Gale to remain upon the bench. But t! 
House of Assembly was 


| j 1] | P 
man whose conduct had been such as t 


Of Opinion thata 


give rise to such grave and s ous ovjec- 
tions on the part of the previ 3S et 
for the colonies could never be expected to 
rain the confidence of a rreat p yrtion of 
the communi r which he vy i 
lo ‘ Therefore, idl t fou 
of Assembly, we, be ae pre { 
iV the community, an now that 
ce pe ids for | lf o1 ir Loan fall 
its i lene upon the ¢ I j } ) 
p \ mMmiti d Millis I ] -“KILOWIL) 
| \ th ( neeied of t } p ( 
i respect to Mr. Justi Caale, ( 
that his ec :duet ha | 1 SO 
solemnly impugned by the head of th 
colonial d partinent in tngland, we, In 
representative Capacity, and acting 


cccordance with the views of Mr. Spring 
Rice, will not allow bis salary.” 
true history of the matter with respect 


This was 
t Mr. Justice Gale; and when charges 
inst the House of Assem- 
know why the whole 


were brought as 


bly he wished to 


truth was. not Ic Ile remembered a 
a C im] sion bei nee ad u n 
the House of Commons by the ut it 
O lonial retary that t | SA 
\s bly (against \ h th et 

W ted at that time to m if ca 
ha I ad to iti burs L.o | } 1Ol 
¢ nar he h h nl ‘ } is 
( s to protect th lony from Visi 
ation of the cholera. it was said that 
Lord Avl ner had ex pe nded 7,00 )/, lor 
that purpose, and that the Hou ot 
Assembly had refused to repay him, upon 
th cround that he had exceeded his 


hority in making the disbursement 


\ statement of that kind was made by « 


) 
gentleman filling the situation of colonial 
ecretary; but it was afterwards proved 
that that 


of some culpable negligence in reading o} 


> 


ntleman must have been cuilty 


arranging his information, as every one oO 


his assertions turned out to be untrue. In 


th irst place, the sum expended was 
\yvlmer, when he applied to 
the Hons: of 


on Yet 


Assembly, was repaid at 
months went «© over, 


during 


in | death, b 


} 
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which the impression obtained against t 
Hlouse of Assembly that they were 
ba e, SO bad, 30 dishone st, so ulte rly he iTl- 
less, as to refuse the repayment ofa 

h h had | Cn eX} nded fOl a purposs 


iuMane nd necessary as that of ene 


1 
vourn W eV th access OT a terri 
stilenes ie person wh made tl 
i 
tatementl 1 Vir. Stanley i ; Wa 
Va bac i ) CrOve 
iT 4 
ry f 1 1 oj t a ] ] 1.cen 
? ] 1 
wind if untortunatel\ 1p] i toat 
House ol \ssembly Wa hot ei 
answer I nor ¢ ! tS 
; : 
il tea, ¢ | i ( na 
i 
Oct ) ( nN til & es \ 
; } | 
nu { i ret ! rea Il) @afi ( 
ead y } :IStOT j Or tne! 
less charact un yho ( 
l hi icd I t 
ind ec { acl a | 
} ‘ 1 
lat | ants ( u aii 
} 
\ n 1 mina ag 
S charac \ hat nen he \ 
' , \ | 
rol to the bar ol \ I Hi 


felt himself in such a_ posit 
that he could not wip » off the stain whicel 


those artful assailants had been careful 
| 


implant upon the public mind: he f 
therefore, t! it he sto rl betore a | 


. : , : 
ilmost condemned before he was heard 
4 a! { ro ] ot t t wi y) 
fhat matechiess charact , WILD Wo ih 
ty 7 
a ne acqu inted tn ie course I 
{ reading, ‘O { 
} | t 
Hite Ie ili | Socral > 
] t 
re lil Hav OI y » Il 
{ ( ) t | lig) rrct 
ise, f 
th, OF total \ oi tacts 
, 
1) ne assertio vit " eet t 
: m i 
t c } 1 1 
House of Assemb vhich they | 
jcould not be answered, xcept if te 
| : | } : 
ipse OF a considerable time, during Vv 
the poison of their statements woul 
| 1 
illowed to eat its way in the publie n 
are ‘ 5 . 3 ] } . 
Statements of this nd had treque 
| ! > 
een mM de by persons hold 1 hich 
» Hla itu t el +} ey " 
| FespoOnsivi SHuUatioOns In the rOV 1 


7 OOOZ. : and in the second directed the coune ls Ol 


ut who seemed utterly careless of w 


ther their statements were true or fa 
long as they produced the impr 
desired. He (Mr. R ick) maintal 
that this partial dealing with the t 
this g¢arbling with evidence, was mo 
Su table to Old p vile Vv practitioners t! 
to those who advised her Majesty 
the State. 


would now return to thi 
dismissal of 


stream ol 
Upon thre 
Lord 


narrative. 


Spring Rice Aberdeen was 
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pointe d to the colonial secretaryship, an 


with the administration of which that 
noble Lord was a member, was originated 


the bright idea of a commissioner, and a 


commissioner was in consequence ay 
pointed. But it so happened that t 


Government of which Lord Aberdeen was 
a member did not stand—it was not pe 
manent. ‘The succeeding administrat 
however, was exceedingly del dad wit! 
the idea of th COMMISSION. But, not 
wishing to take anything which assun 


the app ance Ol ith TMIprove 


theiroppon nts, they detern itodoso - 
thine that should be their own, 
characteristic intelligence and t! 
ounce destroy i evervtill 1 is 

in the commission ; for, stead of ce 
fining the re sp ynsibility of tl ( MISS 
to one man, they determi it Xx qd it 
to three. And how did ey ext 

What character did they give to their cou 
mission? They compounded it of thre 
different sets of politicians, Of th 


three commissioners the first was a hich 
Tory, the second (the term seemed con- 
tradictory, but there was no other to sup- 
ply its place) a Tory-Whig, and the third 
a Radical-Whiv. These three men went 
out to Canada, bound together by one 
secretary. What did they go to do ? To 


inquire. ‘True; they went to nquire, 
but about what? ‘The o1 ineces of the 
people. But the grievances of the people 
were best reflected by the body whic] 
had been elected as the representative 
of the wh le of the ). Tl House ot 
Assembly, therefore, very pm perly said, 
; We are the p onl s Wwe re re irned a 
the Representatives of the p ople in 
manner that you cannot Impugn— you 
not pretend to say that we do not pre 
sent the opinions and feeli os of th r¢ 


! 
Ee ee 
majority of the people—why, therefor 


send out a commission to supersede us 


who assemble here under the sanction of 
an Act of the British Legislature, whilst 
the commission comes out only under an 
order of the Crown?” However, the 
commission went ont; and if he (Mr, 
Roebuck) wanted anything that should 
justify in every particular the proceedings 
of the House of Assembly in Lower 


Canada, he would point to the report of 


the Commissioners to furnish him with 
that justification. Every part of it af- 
forded a complete justification for every 
act of that branch of the Colonial Legis- 
lature. First and foremost, there was a 


22} 2 f ¢ 994 
rt | “SA mrad d stitu- 
tion, it ll the faets addu t 
rep went to the complete justification of 
th H { } ni! 1} W ras 
( | ty rt ? 
4 i i al) t. € 
\ S| f as | ( r 
{ 1 | £ l ‘ { (; 
i tt ! s (, 
ps 3 } ( ty 
5 nd tiie 1 t} 
5 ; 
‘ ‘ ' 
\ | 
: P 
o | 
ii \s 
= i \ 
Mg 
»> Ww l \ { 
1) W 
a p 
road f ( ; I 
pa n thus 
I { ll, Kee} oO t aid 
close unl with the executive, p ‘ . 
but in process of time the inherent fore¢ 
of a popular assembly developed itself; 
and in the creat contest that ensued about 
money matters, the Assembly came out 
completely suc essful.” That was to say 
} 
that in lispute which bad lasted from 
t! \ 8 to t vear 182 tl 
\ | ed, It A ‘ 
1 t , that th \s 
rig 1) the fina | Use 
con t was l t 
rter of a ry, it was only 
ther ul yf d 
che } af t re 
that in ev ie of them the A \ 
ha urried pot | $ tos 
Nat juarte t y 
the H A copy rhad dema a 
A S r which to ulti 
- t rer é 1 
as, i t| \ | | l | d } 
which Was mgt. the commissioners con 
tinued ‘6 As 1. few instances, we will 


mention the reht of th 


and brine to tri 


right to ippoint an agen 


he (Mr. Roebuck) hoped 
satisfy the House at leas 


of ‘and then 


of avency— 
their own contingent ex] 
} 


mand for the withdrawal of the judge 


from politic il affairs, o1 


legislative bodi or the 


L,2 


House to accus 


1 " iY See 
$ public ofheers; the 


tin Eneland’ 


that that would 


t upon the po 


right to cont 


venses; then 


from seats in tl 


executive coun 





d ff 


urs of Canada. 
r the surrender of the proceeds 
All these 


s have taken place 
— every one 


’ 
suits estates. are 


h contest 
he two 


whie 
yuses, 
populi ir branch has ona d, 
lounedl 
on it had attempted to 
\ssembly, at 

ises in the 


the 


i.dminis- 


same 


alas nu- 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

been successively driven | 
| 

| 

: 

1g charges | 
E | 

| 


word ‘* weak 
nto th it p rt 
that tl 


ssful ( 


iiow was it 
SUCCK 
Wis Weak 

was. strone’ enough 
vn the House of Assem- 
the Assembly suc- 
the Government was 


eded :— 


dow 
the reason why 
ded was, because 


ong. The report proce 


the Council and the 
worsted in many a struggle that 
ought to have engaged in; and if 
\ssembly has in consequence grown pre- 
that only 
an unchecked course of 


oth Government 
LVé bee n 
never 
sumptuous, apprehend such is 
the ordinary effect of 


we 


success, 
of the 
ever put 
ject of this kind :— 


thought, 
ments 


The next was, he 
extraordinary 
ard upon a sub 


one 
most state 
forw 
utes 


come 


se prot icted dis} 
il oe Assembly, 
French Can 


éy as the a 


ans, 


liber 
the 
the other 


sup porters 


idvocates of 
Council, in which 
ils, have 9 
ippear as the 
of saiquares political 


p on 
en made 
rary power 
s; and to this we are pe 
attributed that the 
rs from the United States have 
led with the French rather than the 
party. ‘ e Representatives of the 
Stanstead and Missisquoi have 
to Parliament to defend the feud 
protect the French language, or to oppose a 
system of They been sent 


alone rsuaded 
majority of 
hitherto 
Engh 

counties of 


not been sent 


s to be 


al system, to 


have 


ssertors of! 
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of registration. 
lend their to the assertors of 


and to oppose a Govern 


aid popular 
ment by which, 
the 


urded with 


ir Opinion, ttlers from 


have been neglected or reg 
favour. 

begged the House to observe 
the manner in which 
gislative Council sought to extend 
feelings, and to protect British in- 
terests in the If he understood 


Now, he 


in the next sentence 
the Le 
British 
province 
provit mn 


} 


United | there 


| 





i but he 
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anything about cane feelings or English 
interests in the colony, it would mean 
this: that Enelish feelings were in 
favour of a free representative Govern- 
ment, and opposed to every thing whicl 
had the fF arbitrary pc 
t “ng feelings were In 


nstitutions which 


appearance O ywer 

favour 

subsisted | 
system 


Frane 


allud : 
townships t t officers 


whicl 


local 
themselves for 
though not absolutely 
to fail in a way 
the principle.”’ 

Now, what was that principle? The 
principle of representative Government 
They were very often told, that the ] 
lative Assembly was the great assertor ¢ 
vindicator of the English interest 
Canada. Ite asserted the precise Cc 
trary; and he had quoted evidence fro 
the r port of the C Rane rs themsely 


local purposes 
rej} cted, 
d no 


was sull 


that shows friend 


only instances in whi 
anything, it had do 
to support, protect, and ma 
iple s of arbitra 
that the Le 

forth as it 


thatin the 


done 


to show 
it es ever 
all i Id, 


: ee | 
tain, the princi J power. 1 
i 


= 
| 
Maa 


Was 


wre hel AP 


proved, t 


‘reneh so far was fay 


able bit ry 
lish so far forth as it could create 
dice against the House 
must observe how 
British merchants, on 
should all at once be so very 
at the a registt 
that country, when, as was 
known, there was no general registration 
office England. It was a curious fac 
that in this country, with the except 

of the counties of Middlesex and Yo 
vas no office for the registration 
deeds, mortg &c. How was it, then, 
that merchants on going to Canada 
at once discovered that an establishment 
of that kind was essential to the protect! 
of their interests? Some ingenious pet- 
son might, perhaps, discover the caus 
(Mr. 


to ifs own an power, an 

a pr 
Assembly. 
it was, 
roing out to Canad 


of lH] 


. arkalh! 
remarkavie 


much struc! 
absence of ition-office 


very wei 


ages, 


+ 


Roebuck) confessed that 1 





updo 
mol 
pos 
mel 
mot 
law, 
of 1 
clas 
the 
notl 
of t 
Hot 
que! 
the 
he ( 
ho } 
whic 
tau 
that 
was 
his ] 
not | 
Hou 
to o 
lishit 
with 
havi 
pass. 
but | 
And 
itsell 
inter 
com} 
regis 
Hou 
affor 
oftie: 
resp¢ 
office 
to t: 
and 
syste 
did ; 
gage 
the 
the 
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came not within the seope of his powers of | one thing which more than another disti 
penetration, In the midst of all the con- | guished the institutions of Engl 
tention upon the subject, it had invariably was the manner in which all | 
happened that the House of Assembly had | were left to the 

wished to promote all the real and sub- | 
stantial advantages of an oflice of regis- 


tration ; but they said, ‘* We will not pass 


such a Bill as shall throw the poor pers 


of the country into the hands of 


Perhaps the House would exeu 
entered into a_ short « x pl ination 
point. It so happened that under 
Engi h law, mortgages might be 
upon land over and over again, 
more than twice its value, 
possibility of inflicting any kind of 
ment upon the pei | 
money was obtained. 
law, ifa 
of the 
classed with 


the veneric ter 
nothing more n 
of this kind 
House of 

quence 

the Enel l 

he (Mr. Reeb 

no punishment wa 
which they hat 
taucht to revard 
that, according 
was new to them, : 
his land for m 
not be punished. 
House of Assembly, 
to get at this class of 
lishing a law which 
with our old law of 
having that object in vi 
passed through the Hou 

but the Legislative Council 
And vet the Leoislative ( 
itself the defender and asserto 
interests in the colo 
complained of the a 
registration. In 
House of Assembly 
afforded of establishi 
Ofice, or an institution that, 
respects, should be tantamount to such an 
office : but the Legislative Council refused 
to take it. Why? Because, in reality 
and in truth, they did not desire to see a 


} 4] 
imtoey 


? 
il 


system of registration establishe 
did not desire to make fraudulent mort- 

gages a crime, but they did desire to have | district of the country reg 

the means of creating a prejudice against | common convenience, such as roads and 
the House of Assembly. If there were | bridges—what can be done by an indivi- 


-) 
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dual is done by a common effort of the 
whole community, as determined by the 
. . 1 ° ° . ” . 
majority ; whereas, in the townships, they 
can thing 


get n done without delays and 
expenses.” Mr. Neilson was then asked, 
to ‘describe the the 


state of 


ditterence between 
things in that respect in C 


and in the United States? 
swered in th terms: In Canad 


1 
wued with an old 


that is to 


have 


peen }? 
svstem of government: 
government in which the 
concern whatsoever, every thing must pro- 
ceed from the city of Quebee and the city 


of Montre 


the city of 


come to 
1 
Mon- 


persons must 


il, aha | 


Quebee and the city ot 


treal to do every thin instead of 


=? 


able to do for themselves im thew own 


7 : , , 
localities. In the United States they have 


Enelish system, 


ity has ce lai 


th by which every local 


powers OF regul gilts own 
concerns, by which mean ihey regulate 
Vith 


VOCKCA 


iper and better 
i 


Oo (Jue- 


{ 
na Ggdavs 
rovement of a road, or some- 
hat kind, of common conve 
nience to a district; whereas all 
the 


out of his own sm 


that Is 
United States, without 
all district.” 
y what the House of 


done mm cong 


NOW th it 


was precisel Assembly 


wanted to do, ‘They passed a bill—passed 
. i 
it more than once, by which the people in 


the townships, against whom they were 


being 
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inada | 
| 

an- | 
>} to determine wheth Ol 


1) 1) yf 
j COUTICH WOT 


pi ople have no | 


supposed to entertain so strong an animo- 


sity, were to have the coutrol their 
concerns. The Legislative Council, 
however, invariably threw out the Bill, 
because they said it was tainted with the 
principle of representation. Could any- 
of that the real 
ests 

it the L 
Council was the advocate only of 
and 
diametrically opposed to every Eng- 
lish feeling ? He now came to the demand 
of the House of Assembly for an elective 
cil. He had shown that this demand 
warranted, first by the report of the 
(ommissioners, and next by the conduct 
of the Legislative Council, which conduct | 
had been so bad as to give rise to the ad-! 
mission, even amongst those by whom it 


ovel 
own 


thine afford a stronger pr 
support of English inte: 
House of Assembly, and th 
tive 
those 


were 


narrow arbitrary views which 


cout 


was 


was supported, that it required reform, 
He had shown that the Council was now} 
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in procisc Lyothe same’ state tas fit-was wh, 
that admission’ wasanadeé. «*Hethat'show 
that the people themselves Were. dissati 
ied with it; and finally he had shown 


that the House of Assembly bad asked in 


ier 
a quiet, decorous, and respe ctful mann 
that the people of the country might b 


allowed to meet in a national convention 
not the elects 
The aluswel 

! 


| + 
that Qem 


lor them. 
the Hous 
last 
at the sam 


mmons to 
year Was a peremptory refusal; b 
time, the House of Comme 
rravely and solemnly stated by tts resol 
tions, that the Legislative ( 
reform, Upon that 
again 
f the Hou 
| 


Lemislative 


oun il Pequlre? 


he Hou 


occasion, tbe 
Mathtatye 


e ol Assembly I 


of Commons solemn!y 
the cle mand 


reform of t Council: f{ 


in 
time, 

e relused 
iuse the Lloust 
of C a bill in tu 

} 


to sanction the king away the 


suppl 
mMiwINS CO 
mone 
; | ! 
ernor of the Coio 
Asseinb! 


now cau 


they s¢ 
; ' . ! ] 
Instructions to ask the liouse ol 


again 


to vole the SUDDIV. Lie 


o what he must regard as the very p 
ding of the present Governm 
the 


oft ( 


sute with Ilouse of Assem 


bly. Th and t 
House of Lords had voluntarily declare: 


in a series of resolutions to which they h 


House ommons 


severally and mutually agreed, that a1 
the Legislative Council w 
the 1ey bade the 
lontal Governor demand the supp! 
of the House of Ass > hav 
infringed the constitutional rights of t 
the and extra 
dinary manner. He would frank 
this matter. He knew what would take 
ida. Hetold the House w 
would take place, and his prophecies w 
When the re 
tions of last year went out the necessary 
consequence was, that every man in thi 
colony asked himself ‘*‘ Are we to beat 
this? What is the alternative? It is 
clear that the Imperial Parliament, para- 
mount in England, and indeed over th« 
whole of its great empire, has decide 
against us; we have, therefore, no bo] 


form in 


( 
1 
I 


needed : at same time, t 


} {"s 
mbDIV, ailel 
m rk d 


DOUY in most 


, 

be 
' ' 

place in Can 


verified to the letter. 


sO1U- 





repr 
—aAl 
peoy 
the 

and 


) Unit 
bea 
It is 
yara- 
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through the ordinary means 
our desires.’ “Is there 

native ?” 
ev TY nat 
the lead 


themsel 


tself’; 
Trae d i 
they said, 


ther by t 


resolutions / 
money ¢ 


ment 


point of 
Montr 

thority, 
list w as with 


and for tout 
1 I 


partm« nt 

on the other, 

a state next to ! 
representative body anxir 
—anxious for the me 
people, “we have got all \ 
the Imperial Parliament ha 


| ”» 


and we must submit. 
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months before the meeting of the House of 
Assembly Mr, Papineau attended various 
meetings of the people. ‘The leaders of 
the people discovered at the time of these 


1] . ] t | : y 
sublIC meeting's that the people were not 
I 





i 

| eo ic] 
prepared ior the alternative to which he 
I 
(Mr. Roebuck) had alluded. What did 
Lord Gosford do? He waited 


a } , , 
montus, and then he did that whic all the 


1 
three 


} rt ‘ —oh ] lz _ Py 
dvocates of Canada had been unable 
t ‘ } ] nol } j , 
hitherto to Go—he brought the crievances 
a j + 4] 
ho to every man’s door. riit rto the 
} ‘ c- Tey | Lasl . | . > ae 
ad ites of Canada had been obliged to 
{ f » . | i aie 
Vaal ine Vanacian peopie through thei 
} be "| 1 } 
und indings. They had said to them 
A. 1 ee ] cee eae } 
—and (Mr. IWoebuck) acknowledged 
} ae | 
I 1! he Was Ol W » did sO "* These are 
] + , , viet 
{ l ach na li upon \ l privieses— 
i 
| ] | ae 
watch them well phe efiect, thougn 1 
} 
I l ous } may D SO nereaiter. 
, , , ‘ y 
The words of Lord Gosford may | \ 
’ \ } j , wat to 
Warhin Ou ADIS WaS a Warhih: 
4 1 ] = ] 
nation but ing in themselves 
, } ‘ } ] 
happy l not disposed to do anything 
aE. “ues ee : 
violent, th sood ] ypu ithe Li 
+ 1] 
adil } systen . r repre \- 
} ‘ 
{ ves, yet they did nothing mol but 
| it 4 I qaqa came and ( i H ) 
, " . 
wit i i i Ul 11Cel iad S- 
ti ites, tne tllat Gy li = 
Pq ! su i-— i i wel 
, 
t l ) [6° ¢ il < ! 
i \ J { t in 
‘ y t f ’ 
t i e Liki i 
} } 
{ if ne Ey ( LO (LIST 
{ { 
I St { I t }U O} 
, 
i H io ai ¢ nd i un, 
4} 2 y A 
thal t en t I t TH or A m 
1} } 1 ; 

Diy i \ P Wi ii i c ( -) i 
by pay ye this m ICV on our OWRD Q!IS - 
. \\7 | 4 
nour ¢ aiserace. \\ i cid to 
th nright ; demand Well, t 
I 4 vy ' 

Li i Ol 1S Ly \ d, ‘ id ther 

, 
. y ' 
Wil p] i i 1OS!I { pro ied 
bi 
- , TT ] | + 
L i i Vi, ti ( tnot 10 
cd every person from t ( } 
s , { 
‘ ti Ach ti) t 
} 
j i S i tii ( O 
’ 
j } \ ‘ , oC a i 
t —— | rt to no 1 
} tin I lw 
i 
} 
) 1G thout wy 
| ! ri 
i Wi t tb stat ol 
' ' 
the | country? The Legislative 
| | oe 1 
il t care of that NAY, the 
| } } } 
as) n nt at b »acknowle aged that 
t | () rt } ‘ } a Os 
e Uranus party thei was so (norouLcniy 
} 13° } } 
ferocious tbat thn were obiiged to send | 


out ofticers from this country to officer 
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the militia in Canada. At that time th 
sheriff of Montreal was appointed by the 
governor, and was subject to dismissal by 
him ; the mere magistrates and judges also 
he governor, and likewi 


Well, in this 
issued orders 


were made by t 
subject to dismissal by him, 
state of things he 


e to try all the leaders of the people lor 


whol 


high treason, on account of speeches 
viich they had delivered full three months 
before. And what was it that those per 


sons said? Precisely what every man of 


would h Ve 


said, that to 


‘inn ] , - > } x . 
be tried by a jury chosen by such 


aud before such a judge, w 

r less than condemna- 
tion before Every body knew (they 
had experience near home) what an 
Orange jury would do. ‘The Canadians 
rally said, “ We are not willing 


1a trial,” and 


+ ] , 4 
many oft 1 as could consequently wer 
? ] 
away; and this was called running away 
+} . i! ) rs te - 
—this wa called dastardly! It was 
‘ ] } ] i] 
nh th al thing, | tit seemed t 1) 
: : 
to b V ea to | Valiant in otl 
’ 1 ] 1.1 4} 
persons’ places; but he should like th 
3 4] 
xe } ho S} thus Of i 
{> ! x | ] ny * 
iPleue Over | i | wae cS Picts 
in t ne position with them J 
said to | ) s and to have i 
ym t whom they « ited to rev 
4 4 } ! 
First and f ao hey had staid 
i | ( ( yY we a have b a 
| : Dany iat 
nD , na then } ' could they h 
{ 
: 
| 1 with the peopie whom they w 
t ; | + + +] 
iC G ¢ ( Lin it 1 t 3 th th 
1} 1 | 4 
i could they i i LO nave ex ited 1 
) yp C al d, furthermore, he wanted 
! - 4 4] . 
KNOW VY vaving gone It Cl the count 
how it could be said that they excited 
! ! ’ BS 1 
the people? Buthe would tell the Hot 
1 1 P 
1} Lu ose peopie were excited and wh 
Lhney had he ird their story, the Hou Se 
1 ] 1 } 
he hoped, would have some considerati 
for the ¢ ters of those individuals « 
‘ a 
hom t 1 spoke § r} HY. the peo} 
; ees 
of the district of Montreal, when they 
: : cf 
the new ity of their leaders being obliged 
- 
to d | t to avoid b no arr sted, l 
4] | ¢ 
a) 1? Ul Ti) Y others wert likely 
’ , 1 
{ taken up upon Same piea that U 
; 
apprehension of those who escaped Was 
ta 
a4 P ] y° : 
sought for, because two afhidavits onl 


were all that was required for that purpose, 
said that no more writs should be executed 
there. What did the magistrates of Mon- 
treal do, or rather what did the Attorney- 
General do? He got a party of militia 
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men, chosen out of those Orange partisans 
whom he knew to be the very men of all 
others who most wanted to create a riot; 
men who had before petitioned to be en- 
rolled in the rifle corps of Montreal; and 
they went out and arrested two respectable 
men. M. Demaray and M. D'Avignon 
They chained these two men, put manacles 


cham on their feet 


on their hands, a : 
placed them in an open waggon, and 
(Mr. Roebuck) had it upon the author 
of one of the peopl that they puta halter 
round their necks. He was 1! 

bound to believe that they did cau 


they so treated a re spe tabl person t! 

son of the surveyor-general of that « 

and while suffering under his wounds, and 
dragged him many miles through the dis- 
trict. Well what did they do with \ 
Demaray and D'Avignon? Instead of 
going direct to Montreal from t 
where they were arrested, thev actu ly 
paraded those persons | 
excited district. What was tl c 


| ] i] +} ] . 
quence ¢ Just What they Hhemseives exX- 
: e ] 4 : ' + 
pected: the peasantry rushed to arms ai 
] +] 4 as . » Ps 
rescued tI LWO nen VW iy lh { 
, ‘ 
Government exclaimed \ 
suite rt ie law to be Op} i ' 
we will send out ana ver. Ph 
1 ’ ] ? f 
accordingly sent Col a. to 
Denis, and € el Wet! ‘ 


who were to join each oth t st. On 
At St. Denis the English ti 
persed, but 
St. Charles and the people were dispersed. 
And wh it was the consequence ? WI 


that an excess aiterwards took place at »& 


( lonel Wet] | ; } ' 
OIONCL Wechnerail i a at 


I 
Charles and St. Denis on the part of t 
soldiery, only to be equalled by the scen 
of slauchter at Tarragona and Bad 


Nay, he had receive 


magistrate of Lower Canada of his having 
sat in the midst of the most horrible scen 

and of being surrounded by the mangled 
bodies of those who had been slauchter 

by the British troops—that those very 
bodies were the next morning eaten by th 
pigs—that manv houses wer lundered of 


all that was valuable inthem, and tl 
his own knowledge those troops, in th 
insolence of their 
every species of outrage which an infuriated 
soldiery were apt to commit, and this upon 
whom ? Upon our own fellow-sul 
Thehonour of the British 

spoken of as involved in this affair; but 
that was not an expedition in which honour 
could be gained by British soldiers, No, 


success, baad commiuttec 


+4 
MyECcLs 


soldier had been 


| 
| 
| 
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all that 
would, it best, be 


they were acting as police; and 


they could poss bly do 


such as 
not 


but a paintu duty. But horrors 


the ©, a es such as these, were 


} 


to spoken of, because, forsooth, it would 
= ) } 
{ iarnis th UST Ol the british 
1 F, 1 ] 
irms. Thank God, he hought much 
ee , 
better « lustre of the British arms than 
O Cl t »y such d as as these. What 
? 
non i the to i rea In Op- 
| 
| | cricinge an undiscip ed 
b LV \ 9 We j a apps 
tem ‘ ioilding € pel 
seer tn tb 
s l istomea tO it K 
up t \ ited with every in- 
adianit n ( 1 sue st f rhes 
SCI} d met rina , and in 
i 
; } } ] 1] 
} i nt, did, undoubted! 
t t pil i oops of he 
{ ‘s 


il id W l Lhell 
t t 
| i ( l Ish 
} ¢ ! 
’ 
5 nea ana { lV, 
c ty 
V i easant ; 
t 
of ’ Sove- 
¢ : l- 
\ Dp x Ol 
t 
) S i i l 
» I Gi I 
1] ’ 
i ti \ l 
} 
I 
t 
i 
' 
‘ 7 
I. that duty 
[oa : 
{ i; and hewouk 





l ( el ploy i Wel 
( ( 1 from < l t- 
T ] 1 
tin ‘ SS it inself knew that 
1 } 
5 y brou into Montreal 
nd | d . They | 
] T . 
thi bavi ind D u SOI 
port { \ 1 afl Ch y 
} 4 
aid or { the e 5 I iS- 
sit t its m l 
t i ov s; parts of the 
! 
: ’ a 
| : eX t of 1 less than /UU 


net nu rl t that ti lt was 
n wort hutit then, to ittempt 
to put upon their b dium and the 

{ 1 r Py } 

NO} I Ol this pelllon. [he revellion 
W ought about by Lord Gosford, by 
the colonial Government, and by the want 
of wisdom on the part of the rulers, and 


not by those men who had honestly main- 


tained the character of the real represen- 


tatives of the interests of their constituents, 


people of Lov 
power. iy 

a justilica 

ing, persec 

whole body o 
leaders of that Deo} al 

Jn i 
century, upon the mere aflidavits 


partial statements of persons whom the 


iffaers 


oJ Canada. 
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monarchical pi in 


the despotic pi 
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ciple. Can you wonder, 


should arise im 
feeling of sy 
are now reduc 
dition and t 
They are now 
in council—tl 
understand 
tative ( 
princip! 
line constat 
all p 
thems lve 


i VW © ale 


deprived of t 


Py 
rained vy 
of Canada 


Calrt 


1) 
} 


lin could 
say 

= We are 

were formerly in, 
only one million, 
At the time of thi 
United States \ 
lions, but } 

ing power, 

to combat with 
one who reads tl 

fail to condemn 
proces dings ¢ i 
view the consequen¢ 
result from this « 
see on the other side 

a nation now so powel 


hardly measure its exter 


} 


has now dominion 
Lakes of Canada 
] 1 


are wise, we shal ik 
has no increase of territo 
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Lord John Russell said, that the prin- | move that the Bill be committed that day 
ciple of the Bill would be debated on | 


the question that the bill be committed. 

Mr. J/ume did not understand that two 
stages of so important a measure would be 
taken on one night. 

The Speaker said, the hon. Gentleman 
The House was not taking 
two stages. doing precisely 
what must be very The 
question that the Bill be committed having 
been carried, he should then put the question 
as to what day, and then it would be com- 
petent for the hon. Member t 
the principle of the Bill. 

Mr. Hume said, if so, th y were in a 
condition 


was in error. 
They were 


] , , 125] 
qaone on thi. 


’ LF ano 
»Speank upon 
i A 


.lways as if they were reading 
Ty 1] 


the Bill a second time. He would appeal | 


to the House whether the « they ha 
just heard at the Bar did not give a dif 
le transa 


, } 
yihne WHO 
See 1S a 
favoOurat to ft 


thie Vy 


ae } 
LION, ahd 


| 


uc 


ferent colour t 
make out a case so 
House of Assembly that ) 
pause before they proceeded with the Bill ? 


He 


Ou rht 1¢ 


admitted it was imperative on the 


| 


} 


six months. 
Sir George Grey need scarcely say, 


|that to the motion which had just been 


1 


made to the House by the hon. Member 
for Kilkenny he should offer his most de- 
termined opposition. He was utterly ata 
loss to conceive how the hon. Member: 
pr pr 


1 
ypearead to approve — VOW he would send 


S¢ d to ¢ fleet th obj: ct of which h 


y 1} 1 
ernor with full powers, wnen hi 
] ] RS .7 

e only measure which would 


lle re 


tive the necessary authority. 
joiced that the House had listened to the 
learned Gentleman who had that night 


j 


ote 
addressed them from the bar so ably and 


elogui nce for though there 


with such : 


were not wanting In that Assembly many 
? 7 1 . bed 
idvocates who were not deficient in zeal, 
" \ » ] } ° 
ind whom they had heard on former oc 
casions n fully state the wisl and 
rept nt the opinions of the Canadtan 
t 
! 1 1 Bl 
people, yet he rejoiced, that the British 
; Ds 
Parliament, in acecordan with the feel- 


British as- 


Ings which ever actuated a 


House to enforce obedience to the law in | sembly, had not interposed any obstacle to 
the colonies; but they ought not, there- | the hearing of a Gentleman claiming t 
fore, to suspend the constitutional priv be the authorised agent of the Canadian 
leges of those colonies. T'rom beginning | people, and p ssed of such an autho- 
to end, it appeared to him that the He rity, so far as a resolution of the Hous: 
of Assembly in Lower Canada had diof A ibly could confer it. He wa 
with great prudence and much patience. | onl us, then, to recal to the Hous 

frustrated in | the real circumstances connected with th 


They had been invariably 
their endeavours to 

sures for the people by the Legis 
Council, and if any punishment were to 
be inflicted, it ought to be inflicted on 
that body that had stayed the course of 
justice and reform. Mr. Roebuck might 
have made his case still stronger by show- 
ing that the House of Assembly had acted 
in accordance with the feelings of the 
people, because he might have shown, 


obtain the best meas | 


that during that period which the learned | 


gentleman had so rapidly run over, the 
Governor had tried again and again, by 
appeals to the people, to resist the 
ceedings of the Assembly, but that at 
every new election the people sent b 

a greater number of members to support 


ack 


. 


» hon. and 
the 
periods of the Canadian history, 
would he recite the serious 
which from time to time and from yeat 
to year they had heard so well stated by 
that hon. and learned Gentleman in his 


lace asa Member of that House, 


I 
] ) { \tlar thy ] 
iearned Wrentieman througca 


remote 
neithe: 
orievances 


nor the 


te 


pro- } 


the popular cry, and to demand full jus- | 


tice. Under these circumstances, he en- 
treated her Majesty’s Ministers not to press 
on that which would be, in his opinion, 
so far from conciliation that it would tend 
to widenthe breach. He should feel it his 
duty to give his opposition to the present 
Bill in every stage of its progress through 
that House and he should therefore then 





NIA : 
sLISWCIiS 


which had been ealled forth upon 
but he must advert to 


those IONS 3 


OCCa 
One point in the earlier state of facts 
which had been referred to, and in which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman attempted 


to make the House believe, that the Ca- 
nadian dispute related only to financial 


differences, and that the whole was merely 


a financial question. The hon and learned 
Gentleman had stated, that all the Cana- 
dians required was, a control over the 
revenue; and in dealing with this point 
the hon. Gentleman had imputed great 
negligence and imbecility to her Majesty’s 
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Ministers; but he must say, 
not a fair representation, for every finan- 
cial claim had been attended to by the 
Government; and the Legislative Assem- 
bly had subsequently departed from th 
just and constitutional grounds on which 
it had at first stood. Concession was 
made of all their just re a | 
commenced their unconstitutional ‘aa 





2 ? 
just demands; and a negative was ¢ 
: } - ' = 
to those demands by the Parham 

] } 
alter a solemn and t ! (i 


ration of the Canadien Leeislature to 
my . ¢ ely ) 


adjourn il 


useless them funetions, and to 


the duties impose upon em vo 1 
of 1791, till the Bi } verml id 
the Parliament had receded from t 
ground which they had taken—till they 
had granted an Elective Legislative Coun- 


cil. By these acts, or rather this neglect 
the Canadian constitution was practically 
suspended, although it would only be 

in reality by the act which was then pro- 
posed ; an act which, in fact, was only to 
supply the wants created by the refusal of 
the Assembly to pass those legislative 


- | i 
that this was | 
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measures which the interest of the pro- } 


vince demanded, and to provide for th 
want of the society durine’ the interval 
which must elapse before an Assembly 
could be ealle dd too ther. The Govern- 
ment Had placed confidence in tl 

sentations which had been made to th 

that if the Canadians were intrusted with 
a control over their expenditure ther 
would be but little difficulty in mana 
the affairs of the colony ; but when th 
Assembly met they carried not one legis- 
lative act; they met to remonstrate, not 











) » 
wants and local vw . But let not a 
| 
T 1 ] 
Ilouse mistake the real state of the cas 
? 1 } ? 
nor what had occurred in ¢ da since 
] | ! 1] 
182 Let them mark well the progress 
{ t . Y ; ] 
of the present dispute relative to the con- 
i I 
? TT 
duct of House of Assembly. In 1833 
» | | [s pply was p ss d | the Le iS- 
i 
\ ? 
I 1\ \ ich \ S fre] ected by 
| S ( reasons 
+ ] | 
l ‘ wh 1 had 
‘ hOTH 2 In 
| | on | Dut t] 8 
i 
i { t any distinct 
vy} h ly- 
: } 
l ] ed 
i d= which 
i i lt t \ ¢ i to Dé 
issembl 1S 
i MaALInINe In 
( T il au Ss as t 
I i l S to transact anv busi- 
t} + ] ] 
} ( y ( iy meet a U- 
} }OUI | i the sam ( pro S \ 
| : 4 | = : at 
} pursu ( wa thus jor two years tne 
i A ] , emsel ; , 
| Assen bly separated without ae any 
| for t} nih] ( 
|} provis tor f public service ort the 
payment of the salaries duc » pel 
wh VW } t 1} } t} } 
Who Wel ecessary to discharge the ]udl-« 
i Clal otheces in the ¢ i ny, : to those othe: 
1 , 
wainst whom it was never alleged 
t I I \ I unnecessary 
1 i S were lad qmuate to the 
hL 4 } 1 + 7 P. 
y had to perform 
7 7 
nsta s it became, it 
| , t Go\ nment to con- 
I { to pursue t raise 
I ( \ to 1 ) I tat ind be 
( | t itnst wdit the 


to legislate ; they saw all the acts which | 


required to be re-enacted ¢ xpiring ; and 
all this they allowed to pass without the 
slightest attempt to prevent the injustice 
which would accrue to the public and to 
individuals, without any provision for 

manifold interests which required thei 
protection, and which were placed ef thei 
hands by the Act of 1791 ; and the House 
was then called upon, ahtex the greatest 
forbearance had been carried to the fullest 





not lopted those harsher measures 
which would have led to an immediate 
quar Il: 1 t ti y Cl | be Lic ve in the pro 
fessions which were made, that if the 
Canadians 1a control over the expen- 
diture, and if there were a fair distribution 
| of otlices, there was no reason to fear but 
that the I slature would cordially co- 


| operate with the Government to carry on 


t 


the executive functions. Ministers might 


extent, by the Bill then before them, t | 


remedy these inconveniences. ‘This Bill, 
too, was the only means by which it could 
be done effectively, unless hon. Members 
assumed the functions of the local Legis- 
lature by passing from day to day the 
Bills which might be re quired, and which 
they must do in absence from the scene 


] ] } - lant . ~ 
; Which they adopted wa 


oy , } 
j harsh and 


have been too credulous, but the course 
l pre ferable to a 
exercise of do- 
he exercise of what Burke 


ttle-provoked 
minion, a 
called ** the boundless pone ol imperious 
legis! ition.” Lord Gosford h ad rone out 
in the year 1835, and had carried with 
him instructions in a double capacity, both 


Assemb! 

é 
bY that messae 
colonial pur 


of the province 


of ( 

suby 

country a : } { l 
that direct infraction of the law ch had | tl (sovernmen ( ada. | 
since been acti | Gost | : arain tl 
had waited till insurr actually | there were erievances; but what he had 
taken place, till the men were to be met | f rmerly stated and complained of, and t 
vith arms in their hands, then, indeed, he { what he still adhered, was, that these had 
might have n justly cused of imbe- | been redressed to the fullest extent: and 


{when the more reasonable and more n 


5 elapsed 


month of Mar 


demand 
One! : 


DM? 


House th 
comman p in | 

House all the publ cn Hes, SUD] { { > Council, mak the Executiv 
cert 
Pe 
i 


sar 


ain conditions. It ha nd ) vernment directly responsible to tl 
that the messag of Lor nest i embiy, to pe | certain Acts pa 
had aire ady, and fo lany years, plac | by he | np rial Parliament, and to ely 
these funds at the dis) of t ‘colony: | them a substantial control over the wast 
but all that D ter’s messa: nds; and, to prevent any misundet 
did was to pledge the Ci » that th uiding as to the demands which the' 
funds derived from th isu } rri- | y stated that the head of th 
torial revenues, an ne ft nu a o br 1Orm was the sential principle ol 
under the Act « | el ( should be |troducine a svstem of ele ction into tl 


strictly ippied fonial pr oses Leotslative Council: and that ‘the peopl 


vas not aware wh hey w | without distinction, rewarded this coun 
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suggest! 
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Government 
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} 
ahh imae 
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ply only was 
portion merely 
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answer, 


ought 
between the 
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for the necessities of the colony left with- | 


out a Legislature. Against the Bill, then, 
before the House, and which was proposed 
with this view, nothing had been urged 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
had been heard at the bar, and nothing 


vad been suggested by him as an equiva. | 
had | goested by | 


lent, except that he asked 


call together the Assemetly, which had 
been three 
had most 
they would never discharge th 
one branch of 

Government had complied 
demands. 
only a temporary measure, 
cessary by the emergencies of the tines. 
He entertained a ho; might 
venture to say amounted almost to a cer- 
tainty, that this measure, in the hands of 
the Earl of Durham, coupled with the 
general instructions points 
which he knew the Earl of Durham had 
received, would effect the object so much 
desired, that all past ditlerences would be 
buried in entire oblivion, and that all 
parties in the colony would concur in 
establishing a firm, a reasonable, a stable, 
and a liberal form of government, which 
would not only cement the connexion be- 
tween this country and the colony, but 
would also render the Canadas prosperous, 


them again to 


several times convened, and 
unequivocally declared hat 
ir duti 
till 
with all t] 


! 1 
the Legislature 


rendered ne- 


e, which he 


upon other 


and the people contented and happy; | 


and he trusted that long before 
limited by this act, his hopes | 
realised, her Majesty in council 


woul 


able to avail herself of the power contained | 
| establish the inde pendence of the 


with 


] 
to call tove- 


in this Bill to shorten its duration, 
advantage to all parties, and 
ther, under better auspices than had of 
late prevailed, the ordinary Colonial Le- 
gislature. Reference had been made by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman to some 
points in which he asserted the Legislative 
Assembly had been wronged by the Exe- 
cutive Government. He had said, that 
money was the only object of the governor, 
that no redress was afforded, and that in 


every other respect, except the attempt to | 


get at the supplies, he had made long and | 


useless delays. The learned gentleman 
particularly complained of the delay which 


had taken place in adding to the Legisla- | 


tive Councilthenamesof Membersof amore 
liberal character than had heretofore been 


selected, and who possessed greater con- | 
fidence with the Legislative Assembly ; | 
vut he thought that the papers on the | 
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|table of the House afforded 


(be found 


The Bill how proposed Was | 


i | 
ij lave produc ( 
i i 
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elective Le 


| measures 


which 
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full reason 
for the short delay which had taken place; 
and by a perusal of those papers it would 
that Lord Gosford had in th: 
month of June, in the last year, after th: 


| most mature deliberation, sent home a list 
; of men whom he had selected as fit to fill 


the important office, not indeed of me: 
who were pledged strongly to any line of 
political conduct either on one side or tl 


other, but men entitled from their charact 
| | 


above all, their mod 


and stati n, and, 
country 
| 


st candidly confess that the 


. ' ] 
the contidence of the 
eived \v 

} 1 ] ] - 
iiord him no hope that if 1 
the list had be 


persons appointed 


| 1] 
nad peen re 


> hates 


1 made, 


d, this increased celerit 


ed 


removed any 


of the ev 
of, or 
ad any quicker reconciliation 


which had been complained 


would 


| between the two branches of the legis- 


For had nothon. Members heari! 
even in that House, men who did not form 
part of the extreme party in Canada, and 
whodid not go to the fullextent ofthe views 
of the Assembly, designated as worse thai 
the most violent of the British party ? Was 
there 


liberality 


lature. 


disposition to give credit fe 


: oe * eer 
to any other persons in tha 


aly 


iy than men who had looked, n 
nt of an effective reform s 
pe rial Parliamc nt had agree d t 
; more than once pledg d to vran 


who had determined upon having au 


and who 


sislative Council, 
laboured to produce a separation and t 
colony, 
alike inconsistent with th 
at Britain and of Canad 
made to act 


interests of gre 
h id 


had taken p 


\ilusion also. been 


lace since the passu 
resolutions, the learned 
had quoted extracts fro 
papers published in America, and by th 
party in the colony its 
learned Gentleman had en 


the and 


more violent 


and the 


| deavoured, he (Sir G. Grey) trusted with 


out succeeding—to fix a stigma on het 
Majesty’s Government, and a stigma on 
the gallant oficer commanding in Low 
Canada, on account of the supposed 
conduct of the troops. Such a 

oucht at no time to be allowed to b 
made in that House, either by a member, 
or at the bar, except it were intended to 
support it by proofs, and unless there was 
some other foundation on which it rested 


charge 
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of more wel rht than anonymou 
paragraphs. He would 
persous who | 
prepared to prove th 
burned, t 

ind the 


express 
and he 
of th 


grounds 
Gentlem 
Memb r 
‘sion, 
conduct 
the selectio 
said to have 
violent political 
appointed only to carry in 


| 
mination of the governor witht 


state prosecutions. Now, though 
not before him the names in tl 
magistrates who had been dis! 
of those who had been ap 

for by the hon. Member 
former night, yet he tl 
formation as to their gen 
might be 

Lord Gostord’s d spat h, 
1837, in the inclosure « 
from the Attorney and 
respecting the proceedit 
of Montreal, it is said 
attention has been 
ment of such evid 


the arrest of those 


0} 


. 


oleaned from thi 


y 


to whose machination 

ing state of this city and distric 

attributed. Having at length accomp! 

this important object, by the 

of Messrs. Cuvillier and Penn, 

magistrates of this district, to 

depositions and accompanying cdocul 

were submitted, with 

the charges contained in 

to high treason against th 

cated therein, warrants 

their apprehension.” Was 

one of the English magistra 

whom the denunciations wer 

be made? Was he 

party to such mé¢ 

described ? He was one of the 

this country from Canada, in compan 
Tou, Bes 45-1 
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that those | Canada were entangled. From the stat 
should ide, which it was) ments which had gone forth he 
n could not be proved ? ak LN XIOUS tO Inquire whether it was the recent 
nxious that the real facts should conduct of Ministers to which thc present 
that they should be known as it aflairs was to be attribute 
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not Sent 
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difference of opinion existing with regard | bis successor, whether it w 

to that gentleman; but so far as he could as Lord Durham, or « 

judge from the papers it appe red 

that he had conducted the affairs of Upper 
( 


Canada with pi culiar tact. Sir Joh | 


to him 


' 1 1 
porne had veeuw 


ranceec. 
howeve , al 
course In? 
hould himself 

ee ly] 
natural from all the « 
mand or request that 
might be consistent 
to him by the gover: 
he (Lord I’. Eeertoi 
scribe, therefore if | 
ps } igh) 
reason of his wishiby 
storm is gathering round 
fo remain, relieve ur 


; , . 
cessor, iolhinge WouUl 


fair or more proper. 
reasons given by him, but which of ft ents ana ft inas of Lord D m wert 


a far different nature, that he must decli: iot differen m | wh: but when he 
to give his assent to that part of the pro- 

ceeding. He said, ‘* My situation now is 

not an enviable one, and on every privat 

consideration | should b | 

quish it; it would be 
have some one in my plac 

avowed his wish and determ 

on the government on the princi 
conciliation.’’ He had been k 

that the most useful arent 

employed in a task of necessar 
fiable Coe};re ion, Was Olé wh ) b id ¢ 
every weapon of remonstrance, 
tion, or peace. It was to this very strang: 
observation of Lord Gosford that hi 
sired to express his dissent, and as it 
appeared to have been written not without 
consideration he must be allowed to ex- 


de- 


press his surprise at the sentiment ex- | 
pressed. Lord Glenelg, in answer to s, he should opp the utmost. 
wrote, ‘‘ It is impossibli not to see that \ told t ew insurrections ha 
the course of policy now to be pursued | if view, less excuse than 
will be best followed out by yourself inthe the nt. h ite of what had been 
matter of conciliation.” Did he not see said at the f the House and else- 
that in this he was writing down the cours¢ », he must confess that he believed 
which he himself proposed. What had tl re was much truth in this asser 
been the noble Lord’s course but concili- tion, a that few measures of great 
ation? He wondered that the noble Lord importance of an insurrectionat 
had not advised Lord Gosford to withdraw ter had liad less ¢ 
his dispatch, or that he had himself pre- he thought that in other po 
sented it to the public, forhow could Lord few insurrections had been more exer 
Gosford know who would be sent out as_ ble, because few ever received create 
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Ct wement from this country from the] look at the tests of the feelings of the 


s made in this House. He would 
to them, for it 
nmwent to suppress sedition, It 
\ttorney-General to 
take up the prosecution of any individual 
j 


SCUl- 


duty of the 


a 
treasonabie oO} 


tious, and he did not choose further to 
; ; s 
i¢ » Ss 1 ches made in that House 
) . ] 
| 1 B the Opinions aay yf ited 
in ft . } | ( uch 1 ( \- 
} ' 
\ | pi Or VWanhada, 
] 
Ww | real t Pa 
I rV, however rem 
\ rht ye, even I th hould 
} t } 


extend oO to 


separation ol t 

from this country, though they shor 
' 

! 


th length of what t iN called 
treason, yet that they would meet with 
much sympathy Irom a powerful party 
in thts country, from a party, whom 


they found advocatine and 


the proposition which they had themselves 


supporting 
made, Had such been really the case, 
he could not but believe that the people 
had misealculated; but he could not won- 
der that they should give credit to the 
that the feelings which were ex- 
pressed by that party, and which were 
very similar to their own, should be enter- 
tained also by Ministers in this country ; 
and they would 


fica, 


be led to suppose, that it 
was the impression there that a separation 
of the two countries would, in fact, bea 
oreat advantage to both. It was not sur- 
prising that they should place great re li- 
anee on the power of that party, seeing 
1 which it stood; that it 
not *“in,” ‘bat the 

ronment; that it was one on which the 
Government very much depended for its 


to which, therefore, the 


} 

{ 
OsItION I 
| 


‘¢ over,” (10- 


existence, and 


vernment must be very subservient. 
7 party was one which the Government 
mivht resist on one question : but, mark 


the conse quences- -they must conciliate it 
by making some sacrifice to it, on another, 
lhe people were told this, and, was it to 
be wondered at, that they should adopt 
the supposition? Or was it likely that 
they would imagine that the Government 
them, and that, with the 
opposition, that opposi- 
the Government 
ilways depend when any question 
attectig the true well-being of the Con- 
stitution was to be considered, they would 
pass am 
I) re tl 


was opposed t 
ia 


) 
] 
assistance of the 


tion on whose support 


such as that which was 
They 


sure 


House ? were told to 


was the duty of 


people which the elections afforded. They 
could not be lieve that the 
. 2 . . +] . M le rlanra P ] 

could assert their independence of th 
thought would remain 


th \ found the 


Government 


r shint ] 
arty which they 


riendly to it whet sup- 


port wht they ve to its member 
The real feclings of the country might 
be against them, but tl were events 
whieh induced tl lans to suppo 
differently, for the: 1 been a wait 
over the d of Ba und a triumy 
ver the success ot Westminster. They 
ight be told to ask where the influen 
of Ministe rs, where the influence of tl 
rown had been eiven, and they would 
find that the very principles which the: 
hemselves advocated were now supported 
by the very men to whom that influen 
had been « xtende d. Under such circum- 
stances he could not call down the penal 
ties of treason on those who had b 


1 +] «} | eo cs 
misled, sceing that they had been misled 


by those very persons whom peculiarly 
Government had favoured. The publi 
attention had been called to the conduct 
of the troops in Canada, and it was not 
for him to settle that question, because h 
had only the same knowledge which any 
other person might obtain from the official 
documents ; but the hon. Member (Si 
George Grey) had stated it to be his belie! 
(and he most cordially concurred in this 
opinion), that any acts of violence which 
had been committed were only the inevit 
able consequences of collisions which took 
place bets een bodies of armed men. Th 
transactions connected with the revolt 
afforded additional proof of the utility of 
a small body of troops in Canada. IH 

was sure that no other country in tl 

world would have attempted to put down 
such a revolt with so small a number ot 
men, and he did hope, that in the event of 
any measure being hereafter brought for- 
ward in the House for the purpose of 
altering the present re culations of the 
army, that hon. Members would paus 
before they gave their assent toit. The 
subject of sending a reinforcement to the 
colony was, by some, considered purely a 
military one, but he did not consider it 
so. He did not think that Sir John Col- 
borne or any one else, however competent 
he might be to speak upon the subject, 
should write home and say, ‘I have sul- 
ficient force to put down this insurrection.” 
The question which he should have liked 
Sir John Colborne to answer was, wlie- 
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ther he had sufficient force to prevent 
such an insurrection ? He would not ask, 
‘* Have you sufficient force to pul down 
an outbreak ?” but 
awe or intimidate those who are disaf 


‘¢ Have you force to 


> 


fected, aud to prevent any revolt 2” This 
was a question which he did not think 
could be now decided, but en the subject 
of which he must say, he did not think 
the Colonial - office stood quit 


Looking at the question purely in a iili- 
tary point of view, the answer which was 
given was, that Sir John Colborne was 
about to quit his quarters with every avail 

able man under his command. ‘To return 
to the Bill itself, there were many pro- 
visions in it to which objections might be 
taken, but he thought it would be prenia- 
ture to enter into the consid ration of 
them before the Bill should come fairly 
before the Committe , and any observ 


tion on this point he should, therefore 

reserve until a more fitting opportunity 

presented itself. He thought, however, 
} 7 


that it would be found that the Members 


of the opposition gave their best sup, 


| | 
to the measure brought forward by Minis- 
ters, believing, with them, that this Bill 
was absolutely necessary in the pi t 
state of the country, and t t some pel 


l 
son should be sent out with dictat 
powers, and who might | ible to con- 
duct the government of the colony in such 
a manner as to secure eventual peace and 
security. 


Sty. Seusléo acid: dhek atten tha wae 
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ble speech made at the bar, it was alm 
unnecessary for any Member to mak 
observations in opposition to the Bill. | 
however, felt called upon to ad 


remarks to the House in answer to th 
speeches just delivered. [Ile could not 
help feeling, that it was a most painful 
and disagreeable ubject to follow tl 


hon. Baronet through the details of h 
speech ; and he woul 


to the charze made by Mr. Roebuck with 


respect to the treatment of the people of 
Canada by the soldiers that learned 
gentleman had good authority for assert- 


ing that great severities and Injuries h idl 
been committed by the troops both at St. 
Denis and St. Charles, and he was justi- 
fied in say ng that they had been cuilty of 
excesses in Canada as if the y had been in 
an enemy’s country; for they not only 
burnt the fortified houses, but they also 
sacked and burned other houses in those 
villages, The hon, Baronet said, that the 
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assertions of Mr. Roebuck on this 


were exaggerated, and that Mr. Roc! 


had made his statements on the 
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but because it be longed tow person attached | 
to the Government—it saved from 
destruction when other Houses not nearly 
so strong were destroyed, because it be- 


was 


longed to a partisan of the Government. 
The fact was also stated in the dispatch 
of the Earl of Gosford, alluding to the 
proceedings of Colonel Gore at St. Denis, 
‘after destroying the houses from which 
s had been fired on at the former 
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the excited feelings of the pe ople of Canad 
and by the destruction of property. ‘Thy 
hon. Member then proceeded as follows 
Before entering on the merits of the Bill 
before us, it is necessary, for the sake of 
doing justice to all parties concerned, that 
I should 
of the pres nt 
( anad 1 Throughout the 
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sav a few words as to the origi 
cle plot ible contest in Lowe 
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by the long misgovernment of thei pre- persons marked for arrest. The judges 


decessors? To that question, there is a are appointed during pleasure, not during 


sad but a significant answer—Canada has good behaviour. ‘They are esponsible to 


revolted. The Whigs have done posi- tl row ily, and not to the Assembly ; 
tively nothing to overcome the many ind) and they had 1 ntly received from the 
ereat obstacles that stood in the way of a | 

peace able settlement of Canadian differ- 

ences. They promise d much—the y talked 

of infusing a liberal spirit into the 

lative Council —-th y sent out 


sion to Int ire O grievances 


notorious, instead of st nadine 


vernor with power to redress th 


conciliate the people. It seems 


Whig Ministers were afraid of 

difficulty, and of acting on 

often-avowed principles of Government 

the commission afforded them d 

a breathing time; and wien tl! 

conimission made its report last 

information not already « risOl hy 
man who had looked at tl byect did moreover, ol) make the judg 
afford? What measur nelliation, sherifi nsibl » the Assembly, 
what remedy for acknowledged evil 1 had kept back t ‘salaries for tl 

it suggest? The Canadians ( r What chance of just had th 
redress of grievances, many of which th What hope of r leavin 
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ment, measures fi 
adopted. Then 
militia officers an 


missed; and, lastly, 
arrested, and many 

arrest. Someof those an 

bythe peasantry; and 

of others the peasantry assem 

them against force. 

skirmish at St. John’s, 

astrous aftairs at St. Den 

Charles. The revolt was not premeditated 


| } } 


and organised ; it was an outbreak of the 
peasantry to defend their leaders. It may } 

be right here to explain the state of th tify the introduction of sure which 
law in Lower Canada, in order to show. is styled even by the rizht hon. Baronet 
why the peasantry were so determined, opposite “an act of despotism”? That 
and perhaps imprudent in their defence of , the present constitution cannot be main- 
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committing and of the miseries they would 
inflict on a whole people—should have had 
recourse to means so utterly base and des- 
picable. As for their attacks on me and 
others in this House, I freely forgive them. 
Their attacks are not very terrible, and 
they think, I suppose, that party-spirit 
justifies them in slandering and = misre- 
presenting a political opponent. but their 
attacks on the Canadians do not deserve to 
be so easily for 
ardly, malignant attacks on the 
the “liberties of the Canadian pe 
When [see myself and others pointe ep out 
to public indignation as traitors to 
England, I have this consolation, that the 
men who deprecated the American war 
were in like manner ae with treason 
to their country. » public voice has 
decided in their fayour, and so I feel 
thoroughly convinced y no distant 
period decide for us. For myself, I can 
only say, that I have acted in this affair 
to the best of my judgment, with an 
anxious desire nt of 
Canadian _ diflerecnces, 

scientiously — believ 

calculated to promot 

There is not aman 

would cee more for the honour and 
prosp erity of England tha my self. I have 
as deep a an interest in the country as most 
men in this House ; yet I and others are 
held up as traitors to our country, because 
we venture to offer an opinion 

best means of putting 
best means of preventing its 
and as to the 
But even in this House 
misunderstood or mist 
other nicht 
sneer against me on account ofa question 
[had put to him, 

desertion from the British troops in Canada. 
In all that I said—and it was very little on 
the subject of desertion — | 
expressed a hope nor even an opinion that 
desertion would increase ; I merely asked 
a question on the subject and stated a fact 
which I thought it right to state to the 
house. The hon. Member for the North 
Riding of Yorkshir also gravely charged 
me with being responsible for some violent 
language used at a meet ing at Leeds, be- 
cause I happened to be invited to attend. 
The hon. Member knew very well that I 
was not present, and, it is really too absurd 


given; for they were cow: 
» lives and 


to aid Ih he Ten | le m< 


\ 
dow n thie 


=e 
causes Whit 


the noble Lord indulge 


Nie ither 


to blame me for language used at a meeting 
There are only | 


which I did not attend. 
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two more points on which I would say a 
very few words. I am glad that th 
Ministers have promised an oe I 
hope that promise will be fulfilled 
liberal spirit, and that the noble Cee 

not allow the British name to be disgrace; 
by an unnecessary exhibition of severity in 


~ unishments — foi politic 


I must also say, that it is 
fortunate thing for the Minist 
that they had connected with them 
man like Lord Durham, with a reputati 
liberal fortunately 


him not committed to the 


sanzvulmary 
ofiences, 


prese ht 


opinions, and 
COCTCIVE 
resolutions of last year, If any man 
party could 
rene in CC cl ‘ | ) 
erences In ahada, ani restore pea 
od government to that unhappy 
country, I believe he is the man. But 


all their settle t 


sincerely wishing him succ 

most heartily, both for hi 

above all, for tl sake of Canad 

this country), 1 think it unwise to send out 


OL pee a ee ’ 
a coercion Bill like home ctol Ggespotism 


to precede him, 11 if ene of troops 
to enforce coercion now that the revolt is 
y—to the very province 


you appoint him as_ pacificat« 


Povernment, 

sous which | 
1 1 ] 1 

ited, I shall feel it my duty to oj 


p- 
he Bill. I have but another remark 
] 


troubl House with, which is 


which has been p 


and Ih | tha 


; : 
on the part of any one to grant a gen 
political offences whi 


Canada. The nol 


7 Ii 1 
imnesty for all the 


1 
ssed his sorrow tl 


t 
in this country were 1 
rosecuted by the 
brought 
[thank the noble Lord 
g | or any of my 
friends have said, or done, or advise 
anything treason - le, by all means let t 
noble Lord’s sue nation be 
without cig put I certainly say, that | 
am not conscious of having either said, o1 
l anything partaking 


eith er 
enn’ lerwise 
the Government. 


for his sug 


A ttornev-( rene! } 
under the censure of 


vestion, and 


acted up n 


done, or advised, 
that character. 


Lord £', Egerton said, the hon, Gentle- 





entles 


A 7 ari 


of Canada. 

man had greatly misapprehended tl 

servations he had made. So far 

pr cating anything in the 

amnesty, he had ¢ X] 

the present case Wi 

imnesty—always accept 

of the people 

nem 

friends were 

ney- General, he b 

nothing of th 

was, that i 

vidual, to tak 

prosec¢ utor, \ 

think propel to p 

had passed lsewh l 
Mr. hi. R. Ri é 

source of satisfac 

creat and extensiy 

conferred by th 

General, were n 

ercised, but wert 

action under thi 

Government. ‘The 

triotic nobleman wt 

difficult and delicate task of 

reconciliation between this 

the colony, concurred in that sentiment 

and went out with the full and clear unde 

standing that he was so to act. He, 

during the short time he had 

of having a seat in that Hous 

listened with great pleasure 

with respectful attention, lo 1 ry 

tions of the right hon. Baronet, the Memb 

for Tamworth. It was, therefore, wit! 

ereat regret that he had heard from th 

right hon. Gentleman a threatened op- 

position to that part of the 

gave a principle of representation, 

a declaration that he should have prefe1 

a pure unalloyed, unmitigated characte 


country 


of despotism, to the specious liberality of 


a constitutional form of Government. He 
believed, that accompanied with this re- 
striction, the powers sought for by tix 
Bill would be more cheerfully conceded. 
He hoped that the period during which it 
would be found necessary to exercise those 
powers would be of short duration, and 
that a state of things so injurious to the 


agricultural and commercial interests of 


both countries would not lone continue to 
exist. He would, therefore, ask the right hon. 
Baronet and his friends not to look upon 


the measure as they would upon a Bill of 


an ordinary or party character, but arising 
out of a great question of national justice, 


nied, 
sufhi- 
ie Insur~ 
measures. 


wices woul j be 


of Canada 
] 
| 
| 


plied lh 


b/} 
kel 
NCI 


providing a sub- 
ion; but he would 

proposition without 

st and anxious hope 

ad no doubt would be 

country—that in the 

it which had been forced 

on them they would not be unmindful 
rests of the British settlers in 

He might, perhaps, be told that 

srounds for this wish—that 

could require would be 

m:; but when he rerarded 

Canada for the last few 

he tone which this debate had 

past week, he confessed he 

could not arrive at any such conclusion. 
The hon. Baronet, the Under Secretary 
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for the Colonies, in the course of his able 


and spirited Speech the othe 
} 


} 1 n 1 
buked the hon. Member for 


having madi 


mover of th 


was not fon 


there never 


p arty 
this. 


of his ow: 
his regret for the m« 


} 


sary to adopt, and the necessity 


measures Lord Gosford adds, ifter s 

his opinion tnat a few examples would | 
a salutary effect, ‘‘ Especially as it ha 

part ol the 
create an impression that tl 
is unwilling or unable to act, and t 
may be set at defiance with impunity. 
He was afraid that this i \ 
not limited to the only, but 
that it to the loyal part of 
the population of Canada. 
even Lord 
view, that the course he 
result of a mistaken policy, and 


policy of the ill-disposee 
Gove} 


’ 


Impression Was 
disafte cted 


also extend: a 


It was clear : 


[ar ae ‘ 1? 
accordin= to Gostord’s own 


pursued was the 


when 
such an impression had got abroad, when 


it inhamed the minds not only of the 


ais- 
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affected, but of the loyal, was it to b 
wondered that open rebellion should hay 

? He did hope, that under n 
would the y be 


JUSLICE 


1 
broken oul 


rd feelings of liberality 


loyal p opl tha 
ed any colony, 
the connex! 
With 
Canadial 


country. respi 


‘hh the 


een sulle 
t 


nowever, ti 


undel 


There 
sh uid 
oi 
er still in moral weielht 
in the 


sire ai { bell T 
advocates Of rebellion. i 


in numovel 


country, who can 


-own course and the conduct of 
A me 
anaaians this st 


‘ 11 } 
ction talked loudly 


rrievance s,and what we re they ol lived to re- 
sort to for this purpose? Why they we 
driven to the necessity of placing in the head 
and front of this catalogue of grievances t 
resolutions brought forward by the Govern- 
If there wer 


‘onclusive than anothe! 


iast 


One proot more 


ment in the mession. 
at the French Canadians had nothii 
that then 
House 
been obliged to put these resolutions in 


] \ 4 


to complain of, it was the fact 


advocates in and out of that had 
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> bi the van 
hay "4 soluti 


i 


the Ca 


allowance was m 
to keep it up; but 


tract publish d by 
} 


pagation of t 


that— 


streng 
which lies upon 
patched up 
press it othe 
| have nyse lf 
Montreal, an 


bours of his « 


} 
i 
lio 


event “my Viv 
episcopal upel niendene 


without any addition to 
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neration. With 
struction, that was a to) 
did not wish to enter at pre 
could not help saying now that they were 
about to remodel the constitution 
Canada, that to be 

to provide the 
that colony with 
instruction. In 17 
religious 
were considere:! 
Parliament, and 
would not 


in- 
which he 


rerard to relig 
topic on 


"ous 


but he 


sent 5 


measures ought 
Protestant p p 
enh - ansott 


91 be the 


interests of 


Civil an 


ian peo 


now b 
endowments of 
Canada he did 
thought he had a right 
jesty’s Government to 


not c¢ 


1 
iil ¢ 


t 
t 
do as 


—not to refuse 
halntalMiog 
ey should 1 


cessors had done 
grant this 
Bishopric of Quebec. TI 
lect that thousands rong 
day from this country to st ttle in C 


allowance for n 
were out eve 
ee 
—notlthe reruse of the lar 
but officers in the army and the 
younger branches of the 
farmer, the yeomen, th 
artisan. Multitudes of such classes wi 
annually crossing the Atlantic, and they 
were all migrating under the expectation 
of receiving British protection, and living, 
if not according to the latter, at least 
under the spirit of the British Constitution. 
These persons, for the most part, belonged 
to the Established C and the Go- 
vernment were, th bound to per- 
form towards them the 
providing them with the m« 
instruction. He thanked the flouse for 
the patient and attentive hearing which 
they had given him, said that with 
regard to the measure under consideration 
he meant to give his support to what he 
must call the “tardy vigour” of the Go- 
vernment. He was satisfied that it was 
the feeble and temporising conduct of the 
Government that had led to the present 
evils, and he believed that if Lord Aber- 
deen had remained at the Colonial-office, 
or if the vigorous mind of the noble Lord 
the Member for North Lancashire, had 
continued there, that this unhappy re- 
bellion never would have broken out. He 
should support the measures of the Minis- 
ters, not because he had any confidence 
in the Government, but because he was 
anxious to support the Queen against her 
revolted subjects. He considered the Go- 
vernment answerable for all that bad taken 
place, and all the blood which had been 


—not outcasts 
lh vy, 
entry and t 
labourer, and 


hurch, 
Vt fore. 
parental 


ans of religious 


and 
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duty of 


Negro Emanci pation. 9 
spilled, and he thought they ought to b 0 
held dee ply re sponsible » for thei ir conduct. i 
Debate adj urned. a 
a Seeckeeneoe f 
HOUSE OF i 
y 
C 
v 
| 
t 
2 
h 
t] 
1 
specti a meeting ff b 
rminé rham, presided over “ 
saulitf, and signed by the n 
vetition stated, that grea n 
’ non-performan hy 
ou part of the Colonial Legislatures n 
the conditions imposed upon them by tl Pp 
Act granting to them compensation li 
spect of the apprentice ship and emanci- g 
pation of the negro slaves, and it ¢ di 
plained of great eglect on the part § te 
those who had already received the sum of it 
eighteen and a half millions ; and who 
were in the course of receiving the resid ie 
of the twenty millions ; and the petiti 
prayed that immediate measures would 
taken to compel those persons to perfor: 
their part of the contract, and to carr 
into complete effect the understanding ” 
upon which the arrangement had bro 
come to by this country. When the pet Pi 
tioners told the House that this large sul 
of money had been grante d to sé ‘otect tl 
West-lndia interest avainst a risk fror 
which they had incurred no dk pee nt, : 
believed that they spoke what was perfect : 
consistent with the facts of the case. | 
value of West-India property had increase: rc 


the supply from the mother country to the he 
colonies bhadinereased, and there had been a 


u 
considerable increase in the number of years’ th 
purchase at which land was saleable. He on 
wished to take that opportunity, in stating ie 
his concurrence in the prayer of the peti- ah 
tion, of correcting a misunderstanding in 
that prevailed respecting a statement ah 
which he made previous to the recess. It an 
had been put forth as if he had stated that sh 
great exaggeration or misrepresentation 33 

| had been committed in the statements of af 
those persons who visited the West Indies JJ op 
from pure ly philanthropic motives, aud pI 
who had given tothe people of this country, st: 
at public meetings and otherwise, the sh 
result of their observations in the course th 


0 tl 


een 


years’ 


the 
ourse 
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of their humane and praiseworthy labours 

He had never stated any thing of the ki 

and he never meant to say any such thi 

for, in his opinion, they had heen cuilty of 

no misrepresentation or exaggeration 

whatever in respect of the /aches, and mis- 

conduct of the Colonial Legislatures 

what he did say was this, that 

an exaggeration to say, that 

stead of bettering, 

the condition of th 

gave as an Instans 

he had | rth 

this moment 

in the supplies 

both as to amount 

was undeniabl 

negroes themsc! 

not in that proport 

been justly expect 

might be in part 

penditure of the ei 

lions’ compensation ; 

great part attributable in 

dustry of the negroes, and to the advan- 

tages derived from renderiog their labow 

in some degree productive to themselves. 
Petition laid on the table. 


SOMERVI 
By ¢ 


PrivaTE Bits. ] 


rose, in conformity with 

he had given, to move certain resoluti 
which had for their object to give eff 
the decision of the Committee 

on private business last. \ 


' 


ject was, that a breviate of 


should be laid on the 

ina printed form, and tha 
should be allowed bets 

and the second reading 
should move first, then, 

Bill be read a second time 
after a breviate thereof shall ha 
on the table of the Hous 
printed.” He should t 


state in the resolution whi: 


should contain; namely, “a statement 
the object of the bill, a summary of 
Titan: eh tS) 


r 
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vere introduced in Committee. 
very much inclined 


because a practice had 


osition he was 


arise n of 


Ing private bills in the most care- 


parties trusting to 


form, the 


hat 


sible 


S pos 
i 


any ration t might take place in t! 
the 
breviate before the s 
answer the whole purpose 
But he did not thn 
ding 


Committee: and, under 


cond 

not 
which was in view. it 
le at that stage of the pro 


pass a resolution o that effect. His third 


1 was for the purpose of asking the 
‘ore io ot 


Tt 

? 

i 
i a RRA Tay? *, tee 
ro no information, but that 


account of the ol 


it professed to provide, 
th 
country was proposed to be alt 
rivate bill at the suit of ind 
therefore, of the breviate would 
He was also 
attention 


contain an 
and ab 


‘ment showing how 


eeneral law 
ered 
ividuals. 

form, 
juire to be well considered. 


ware that oreat care and 


uld be required in the preparation ot 
and that the most intelligent persons 
ould be employed for that purpose ; but 
these were the details of arrangement In a 
ution 


ct confidence In the Ned A lie r, 


plan for the ex of which the House 


reposed p rfi 
beine satisfied that 
his to the 
ali he could oensu 


d in view should be ce 


as he consented t ove 


ttention subject. he would d 


‘that the object which 
irried 
versons employed on this busi- 
that Gentlemen 

attended to the private business 
House should omit to 


re and attention whichthe $ 


ari 
i . . 
Was Impossli le 


notice the 
i iker 
to this part of their proceedings, or to 
ow very much all the Members inter- 
this business indebted to 
>that care and attention. Whenhe 

however, to such Meuibers, he did 


in stood 


not mean that they were the only parties 
debt of gratitude t the 


Speaker for the manner in which he dis- 


Who Ow? d a 


charged his duties in this respect ; more 

than that, the se itself was deeply 

indebt.d to him. Nothi m<¢ 

Important to the dignity 
1] 


tie t 


part of 
H 


Hou 

ing was ve 

honour of 

ouse than that > very 
1: 


important 
its proceet 


nie hould be 


ings, the private busi- 
conducted in a proper and 
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To | 


ofr 


l would be 


¢ 


ea 


Private Bills. 
He thought, therefore, 

way to the 

which they had in view was to authoriss 

the spe ker to 

is he thought nece 


orderly 


manner. 


that the best attain 


object 
make such arrangemelt 
SSary. 

Mr. Heine expressed his desire to know 
the Baill, 


T¢ ared 


who to 
that tl] 

y give addi- 
} 


vho Was 0 dr ana 


aw 


examine it, beeause he 


pres nt propositio i would onl 
machinery in the conduct of th 
tking it at 


fied, th: 


i S pres 


vithout m 


satis 


} » tho 
imp tant than 


we 


thi 

re limi 

persons, the 

much more creditab! 

n those which now 

hy begged to cal 
the 


to 
ittee w hich Sat 


House tha 
Mr. Aglio 

tion of the 

before a’ 


' a | 
House evidence 


omi two Ses 


| as chairu an, not 


to the 


iment. rie 


1eW 
ic or private acts, but as 


matter 
vas somew! 
(lis ip} ointed, that t Lord had 
brought forward a measure on this subject. 


] + 
n 


1,] 
e noble 


It was not his 1 the res 


ntention te 
he 
iras they went. 

Sir RP. Pi / did not 
objec tion to the trial of 
which was proj Hi ! esumed, thiat 
it was intended that a particular officer 


1 W hose eSpecl i] 


» Oppose 
| - ere 
mMtions, which considered \ iluable 

make the slightest 
the experiment 


osed. 


duty it should be to prepal 
a breviate should be appointed, and that it 
should not be left to the 
the authors of the private Bill, He 
} ] 4! . } 


so, that the ot ‘el selected would 


parties who were 
sumed, a 
lhe a manof experience and high charact« 
But, he sume time, that he felt perfectly 


‘ontident that 


at ft 


| 
| 
| ¢ 


= othceer would recelye would be such a 


the instructions which such 
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from the experience and knowledge of the 
Speaker might be expected, and also that 
the othcer would be himself unexception- 
able in point of character. He could not, 
however, conceal that the task which was 
imposed on the Speaker was a very difficult 
He was afraid that in giving ashort 
viate 
insight into the provisions of the 
frequently 


i 


one. 
and clear bre afford an 


Bill, the 


which would 
mischief which now 
from singled expres is be 
the force of whieh was not 
the measure came into 
cognizant of their eftect 
these bills might be, would 
voided. 

Lord G. So 
viate, if introduced on 
a better safeguard 
provisions than if it 
second rr udine. 

Mr. Y. / jevure Si d. Til every 


quainted with the manner of 


nie 
couducting 


the private bustuess in that [louse must 


be aware that exaggerated statements wi 
olten put into Members’ h: 
moters ol private bills. But a 
drawn up by an experienced officer, would 
at once inform the House of the nature 
and character of the proposed measure. 
He felt that they had cast great responsi- 
bility on the officer who was to prepar 
this document, and who ought to be a man 


nds by the pro- 


breviate, 


of great experienc and skill; but 


, 
when 


knew the matter was pla in the ha 
of the Speaker he fel 

Mr. P. Thomson, in 
that he meant to propos 


arrangements were 


tC perl 
! 


Viate as 
for the pl 
Resolutions agreed to. 
The Sp 
posed on me a heavy and res 
I think it right they should 
stand the view I take of the « 
a breviate, such as that 
resolutions, were to be 
out any change which private bills might 
effect in the general law of the country, it 
could 


soon as 
in which he had now Su ynitted 
he) said : \s the House has im- 
pou i ie duty, 
clearly under- 

juestion. If 
expressed in the 


pI posed, pomnting 


i 


was Obvious that no such instrument 
be introduced, 
responsible person, and one well v rsed in 


: : 
uniess 1t was proposed by a 


the law. 
ing into effect this experiment, which 1s In 


It appears to me, that in carry- 


entire accordance with my own opin on, 
there will be great difficulty in getting a 
person qualified for the duty, because a 
qualified person will be loath to undertake 
\ll IT can say ts, that 
having stated the obstacle which appears 


it for one Session. 


92 
3} 


f Jan. 


Adj UNE ad Ds bate. 


/ 


to me to be in the w 
these rest lutio S, | 


inv 
of 
Le 
( a ! m. et i his 
though decided, approbation of 
ice of her Majesty’s Ministers. If 
were a nobleman in this country for 
decision of character, manly and 

i better fitted thar 


ane 
; : 
sk, that ne 


humble, 
the che 
there 


ce and tranquillity, 
subjects of the emp re te 
in every quarter th 
stain the h 


-best sustained 


ilegian to enl 


majesty of the | to s! nour 
ind dien this country 

and mercy ; and lastly, 
delegates of the 


stitution 


by acts 
to devis« with the 


form of free cor 
best suited to the province, and 


pe ple what 
would be 
t the existing institutions 


| ec chang d 


in what 
of the 


respec 
country 
these undoubtedly 
duties, 
the soundest judgment and discretion, and 
should in justice be 


uno 
1p) i 


ought to 


were most onerous 


requiring for their performance 


every requisite power 


I 


civen to the Governor who to 


himself so weighty a responsibility 
Same time, for the exercise of his de lev ited 
authority, the Governor should be most 


N 2 
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strictly responsible. Healone should be made 
for every act done or omitted; 
concentrated 


M ac 


sponsibility should be 


| 
| 
| 


upon his single 
should be made to feel that, though he | 
lone would merit all the praise of success, 


all the odium, blame, 


If suecess- 


he must equally bear 


and deep discredit of 


failure. 


fal, he would render the most valuable 
and endurine services to his country, and 
ire the on political ren »; but 
} i ’ l a7) | th State ©O i Huirs 1p 
Lower Canada still more complicate d, and 
still istrous, and failure would be 
1CCOU by the ut destruction of 
th character of the nobleman 
rom so much was expected, and t 





whom so much was aeahaarrae Every re- 


herefore, be 2T< uted 
but he should is be made stric tly 
and, above all things, unfettered 
hy inv spec ifie instruc tions from the Colo- 
nial office ; for every impartial person, after 
a carcful perusal of the despatches which 
ner been laid upon the table of the House 
must be convinced of the ignorance and in- 
capacity of that office. ‘The necessity of 
asalinn Lord Durham on so extri aordinary 
a mission, proved of itself that the head of 
the Colonial Office had been, and was un- 
able to carry on the administration of the 
affairs of Canada in the ordinary manner 
—that he had permitted events to occur 
rendered it imperative to place in 
hands an extraordinary control over 
Hy Majesty’ s Ministers 


the provinee. Her 
the person whom they deemed 


quisite pow should, 
to him. 


responsible, 


whi h 
other 


had selected 
fi the office of 
it would, therefore, be 
him in avy way by the 
j virtually acknowledged 
tu be less capable than himself. In pro- 
portion as Lord Durham was independent 
of the control of the Colonial Othce, or 
even of her Majesty’s Government, in ex- 
actly the same ratio would the probability 
of a successful termination of these affairs 
This country, in its conduct to- 
wards Canada, to acknowledge that 
there were long-standing grievances which 
should that its rulers had 
heen to blame for having so long neglected 
those that it was most sincerely 
anxious to every reparation, in its 


r for the negligence of the authorities ; 
and that in had 


Governor-general ; 
most absurd to 
shackle 


persons who were 


j 


Increase. 


ought 
be redressed 


Wrongs ; 
al 
make 
earnest of its sincerity It 


taken the 


and intrusted Lord Dur- 


bower to accomplish its 


if rities, 
tOrdt ” 


nary aul 
+] 


] - 
i} ? Charly 


orders of 


administration of the affairs of 
ovince out of the hands of the ordi- | 


| worth) hailed with joy, the 
iby the 
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benevolent intentions. 


360 
act of the 
erace and 


Adjourned Debate. 
The first 


noble Lord should be one of 
mercy, an oblivion of all past political 


head; and the noble Lord | offences, a pardon to all political offenders 


He (Sir W. Moles- 
mention made 
Member for Stroud, 
uld not but observe 
jected to that 
who 


—a general amnesty. 


Lord, the 
of an amnesty. He c 
that the only person who ob 
wise and humane—the 


thirsted after slaughter 


noble 


only person 


and Co all d aloud 


for blood was the i sentative of all thi 
: yee 
learning and the small: sh ac of Chri 
: : 
ian charity to be found in the Uni 
‘ aT gO | } } 
rsity of Oxford Pia hiy wieans |} 
. % 1 . 1 4 
which the revolted subjects of | Ma- 
i a | } ; 'y 
yesty could be reduced to a state OF con 
ree eee) ieee : eet ar) 
tented allegiance, were by a redress of thi 


i 
grievances of which the House of Assembly 


had so long, so justly, and so consistent! 
and such an 


the 


ee Py ) er - iy 
complained, alteration in th 


constitution of province as would pre- 


c 


vent the recurrence of similar abuses. The 
noble Tord, the Member for Stroud (Lord 

Russell) the other night arraigned thi 
}conduct of the House of Assembly. Last 


| public indignation. 
| Member for 


| he 


jon the noble Lord’s part. He was 
Bs 


|examination of the 


j most ably defended 
his friend, Mr. Roebuck. 
that, in the disputes be- 
tween the colony and the mother country, 
not the House of Assembly but the Colonial 
the Crown were the person 
to b lame. He had he ar | bot th sides, thr 
arraigner and the arraigned, the 

and the defender, and it was for the 
decide 


night that body was 
by their 


He 


agent, 
contended 


Ministers of 


acCusc 
House, 
was In th 
loyal color \ 
forth into r 


as a tribunal, to vho 


That a 


have sud 


most 
lenly burst 


wrong. once 
should 
bellion, 
Inqul Iry, 
somewhere, and the people of England ae 
aright to know who had been e hictly « 
pable, and who ought to be held See to 
The noble Lord, the 
Lancashire, said, that 
vould not inquire into past events, or 
ho were the inators of the pre 
That was 


for gi and seriou 


matter 
as it adi od that 


Was a ave 


blanie attach dl 


South 
as to w orig 
sent disasters. judicious poli 
{ WISC, 
for the sake of his party, to ev ade the 
From a careful and anxious 
perusal of all the documents, from a strict 


Parliamentary folios in 


question. 


i which that evidence was contained, he had 


the 


| 


| 
i 


come to the conclusion, that the Tories 
had been, to a great extent, the 

1. " . 
present disasters; that it 
mischievous policy, continued through a 
years, which first generated 
ravated, th of th 


cause Oi 
was their 


long series of 


then 


erievances 


age 
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Canadians, and produced those 
discontent and distrust which rendered 
conciliation nearly impracticable, and led 
ultimately to revolt. The right 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel) had assumed, as an 
all but acknowl deed fact, that the Colo- 


‘Tortes Was nearly 


hon, 


nial Government of thc 


perfect, and that a return of his party to 
power would be the greatest ben to t 

colon es. He admir i the dexterity th 
which that right hon. Baroi de th 

assumptions, to which some of his (Sir W. 
Molesworth’s) hon. Friend was sur- 
prised to find, lent the weight of then 
auth rity, by oreatly magnifying the 


liberality of the intentions of Sir Geore 


Murray and Lord Aberd 
Sir George Murray was concerned, he w 


eel, 1S far 


inclined to suspect that those liberal sen 

timents were only written with the vy 

of being laid uy he table of the Hon 

and print l, as, with mp pt I 
ras ° ra 


they never wave birt 
and he was induced to believe, that on thi 
| 


} 
nec 


nuch wis for. by hon. Gentlemen op- 


posite, advent of their party to power ( 
colonial policy of the empi id not | 
in any way improved—not to say it would 
be deteriorated \ more loyal peop! 

not exist, nor one more firmly atti lt 
the dominion of this empire, than t Ine 


habitants of the proving of Canada. For 
a lone time they ¢ 


prize the benetit of free institutions. ‘T] 





looked with indifference upou the p 5 
sion of electoral right nd ofa rey 
tative Assembly. Their boast was, that 


under the sceptre of 
without trouble. all the advanta Ss of the 
United States They 


their political 


government of the 
were 
apathy by acts of ory misrul 
tovalue privileges whicl 
but little cherished. "Ehis ch nee of feelin: 
took place under the government of Si 
Craig, about the year 1807, when 
Castlereagh was Secretary of State for the 
. Craig acted in the 


soon aroused from 
and taught 


+1 ad : ) 
itney had previo sty 


if 
J 
f. 


Colonies. Sir Jam 


most violent manner towards the people of 
the province, addressed the House of As- 
sembly in the most di respectful terms, 
rejected their proposal to defray the civilex- 
penses of the province, twice dissolve d the 
House of Assembly in one year, and, in 


order to influence the elections, cau 
press of a Liberal paper to be seized, and 
three of the leading Menibers of the former 
Assembly to be thrown 
charges of sedition, which were 


M } 
Into gad. ON 


hever 





{Jan. 


feelings of | conduct of the Tory Governor destroye 


| 


| 


fall persons 





9 ? j 


| influence both of the Administration and 


connected with it. sin that 


period the Government has nev rb 
again to command a majority in the Ho 


of \ss mibly hese ( ent we 
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y iten ch was rejected by the Legts- 
lative Counci With th { { 
T ! ] 
i FIs ive ( 1 Cl I need tl I 
] ! ] 
| disputes of the proving vi 
j I 
, . , ' , 
still un mined Krom t! year ] 
} +] 1; ¢ 
to .¢ r I was Tl ciisast s 
op 
LISZT ll Pove ment of Lord D 
. } 1 
qurip seven vears i that } l } 
Rat] et Ver... 
bath ne 4 Pk t 
| “t.1 
lis I ( I ( \ 
] burl 
ml I | t I 
CC { yr 4 \ in ti 
— | 
ni I rhei¢ I l 
'% orc? 1¢ ! t 
ul l Cl ' il 
the purpose of uniting t two provinces o 
[ and F 
, ' 
Upper ar Lower C; al withou in 
iS 5. ; : ; . 
Informatio whatever b wen to the 
r = t i os " > } 
people of the twoprovinces. Thisact ofare 
. 8 SO Sa NaC pa Eka. 7 f 
Injustice was fortunately delayed Dy the ei- 


attempted to be sustained, This insane | forts of the hon. Member fer Kilkenny, (Mr 
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Hume) and Sir James Mackintosh, until in- 


formation of the intentions of the Govern- | 


ment was conveyed to the provinces. Public 
meetings were then held for 


in every part of Lower Canada, and the 


strongest in lignation rand 0} position to the | “ 


measure wasexpressed by the 1 


1 


both provinces, more especially by those of 


“Si Canada, and, equence ol the 


ne i iw S 


In the same \ ir 


Whh COTS 


. . ee Py hee " + . ] 

universal ieeung on this Ubi 
never again introduced. 
he ¢ et was passe d, which 


rtain te porary 
vo ranted by the 


in order to deir \\ the 


anada ‘Track 
permanent — ci 
which had 
f Assembly, 
American War. 
most unconstitut ional, 


rendered 
taxes, been 
House « 
expenses of thi ‘Phis was 
and in direct viola 
tion of the Act of 17 dh 
and the Canada Tenure 
terfered with the 
property in ¢! 
great extent the 
the ae i 
failed for Cf } OOO! of 
vbout a year anda 
diture « f the 
the ( 
eae be traces 


whole tenure ot 


) 


e gsi , und altered 


law of 


ele se ot by ped 


haiti 
province, 


ommittee of 1828, § 

1 from the ‘Treasur 
an the year 1814. 

hat the fact of the 


was known 
rable time be Ore 


the ¢ 


insolvency 
CO 1¢ 


suspended, and overhor evel [ent 


him 20,000/. out of the army chest.” Such 


1 which hon. G 
administered the pecuniary 
had 


entlemen 
atfait 
been 


was the manner it 
Opposite 
of the province, securities 
taken in the province for the Receiver 
General. About the same time 
failed, in whose hands were 
the poor suitors. One failed 
and another sum ; 
likewise, no securities had been taken for 
them. Durmg the whole period, from 
1820 to 1828, only two — Bills were 
pa- sed by the Legis e Council 

count of the es bidarite the 
Assembly and the Colonial Office, with 
regard to the civil list, and with regard 
to the the House of Assembly to 
appropriate the revenuesraised under an Act 
ot 1774 


i(k. 


NO 


two sheritis 
for - O00/., 
it appeared, 


less 


for a 


On ac- 


claim ot 


ihe Legislative Council proved 
by their conduct with revard 
to the Su: ply Bills, to be (to use the 
words applied to the 2m by the hon. Member 
for North Lancashire) the mere tools of t! 
local Government. At time, at itis 
wish of one Government, th: y accepted the 
same description of Supply Bill which they 
rejected at another time at the bidding of 


the mselves. 


one 
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the monies of 


House of 
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the Colonial Office. But the Government, 
undoubtedly with the sanction of the Co- 
lonial Office, did not hesitate 10 
without authority, the monies in the publi 
1s28 


Se hAs 


Committee of 
that the local 
it necess 
to have 
nothing 


says, 
Government las thought 

years 
(\ hic hi 


extremme nec 


ary, through a long series of 


recourse to a measure 


1 
put the most ‘SSITY 


+ 


could just ty of annually appropriatin 
of tl 
amounting to on 
the « 
people und 
wiation of the 


by its own authority large sums 
money ¢ 
less than 140,000/., 
the represent 


whose 


the province, 

Without onsento 

itives of the 

control the appro] | 
= i i 

‘ed by the Constitution. You 

their 


1 


Sulms 1S pla 
i 


Committee dee 
rret. that 


« 


I [ve 


cannot but expres 


. } . } e 
re such a state of things should 


for sO many 


without any 


peen alloy ed to exist 
> 


7 : 1 ' 
years In a DPrlilsh Colony Com- 


Line hy 


ie subj Cr. 


intinication or ref 


to ij arl 


I 


lament on t 
likewise state other gras 
tions agi 

Dalho nissal of many 
officers for the constitutional e 
their right al 


mittee 

administration 

militia 

Xercis 
and exter 

Commis 

Peace, to serve litteal 


vexatious system 


} ‘ ‘ : 
remodceiilhl ston ol 


purpose £5 
for 
C4 nera 


titutron 


prosecutious 
instance of the Attorney 
’ the and 
which these prosecutions hai 
conducted. such, act 


harsh uncon 
spirit) in 
A ° 
peel ‘Ording 
Committee of the House of 


poiuted on the motion of 


Comm ns, ap- 

Huskisson, 
was the mode in which the Tories Love 
the ¢ 
years. 
grievances, 


rnea 
untry for no less a pe riod than « igl { 
‘Tl he petition complaining of thes 
signed by 
persous was pre sented to the House of Com- 
consequence of the 
that Committee, Lord Dalhousie 
anada, and his ilk 
us conduct w 


no less than 87,000 


mons. in report ol 
was re 
] 


aa hi 1 fray ri . aoe 4 
Caliead irom 4 Pai, almMos 


iniquit as recom Ipe nsed by 
In thi 


me mto powel 
4 


hich military command in 
same year Sir G, 
and wrote that de 


Molesworth’s) 


India. 
Murray ca 
patch 


hon. Lric 


which his (Sir \ 
nds had so praised 
without taking 
whether it 
birth to any liberal acts. He nothing. 
Few colonial ministers were ever placed in 
more favourable position ; he might have 
rendered the greatest service to his coun- 
try, andaverted the difliculties under which 
this country was now labouring with re- 
card to Canada. In short, he might have 
merited all the praise bestowed upon him 
The House of Assembly had 


c 


ror liberality of 
th trouble of 


sentiment, 
examlninge ave 


ap 
ad 


expresse a 
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nent, almost extravagant admiration of the report, nothiug was don In consequi 

: Co. of the Committee of 1828—all that was} delay to which he had refi rred anery 
SC LAM then required was to follow out the inten- putes continu } roducipg er 
ubli tions of the Committee, by passing an Act) unnecessary irritat on. TI 

SaVs, of the Imperial Parliament to relleve the) « } 1) opl he Or 

aught Lords of the Treas ry from the duty « orent cites v thie re DO 

years appropriat! or the re ti raised uric ml | ‘. lho ‘ pe 

vhich the Act of 1774, no one could doubt that | « ed Deen _se 

ssity all those unhappy dissensions abou i t ae d 

itin: manent civil list, t! 

ir tl penden of the Judges, wou hen ti 1d f iy ‘ 

to} been easily settled. 1828, 1829 ‘ thin eal | ; 

nto away — nothing was ne by Sir Geo ih s] 

rice Murray. The excuse was, the debates ji : 

thre Parliament on the Catholic Eman¢ ip tior ty) ! i t 

You the death of the king ind other eve . tate of fe f the 

dee prevented him from introducing the 1 t lad e been pos 

hould sures required. These excuses, if \ ttle t existiig dith 

TH founded, were the best practical illustration ll u fp yu | 
com- of the dithculty f not impossibility, « men of superior and energett 

mac voverning, with any hing like th se hie a (i tO nip id wh , De DS, 
Cor blance of justice, a colony removed th t fit | have found bu Ip 


lev thousand miles frou + seat of govel 

Lord ment. But the excuse wasan absurd on borray tI 
iilitia for hon. Gentlemen wi re how « \ Oo; Lory pol n t t deparit 
se 0 Colonial Bills were hurried throueh that State t tern 
SIV House, and the Act required would hive | had ( t 


thie consisted only of af ind a nal > 


ei , . ; 
ol clause. Indeed, a similar Act $4] Ris 
Lit ty TSS, during thie ( ut d : 
“Gy i re 2 
er; herr D1ii. Lo t! l 


On: time of the ket In qu rl ( 
have buted the present sastel 

to those disasters | conten i, thei re + ! a if 
‘ap)- that Sir G. lurray and his friends e revenues 1 ul 

ISSOL. posite were Iba great degree responsi ? Ct O} i i >» Most 

d lhe House of Assembly on the one hand Dit mined retain tl tha 

eleht the Coloniat Oth on the olhel main terri ial ven . rile 





these tained each I S rls hit to contro e Ct ed ti ais] I ft 

O00 revenues raised under the Act of 177 le lat enera pul J 
Come Supply Bills were passed by the House’) retained them, it must be observed 

rt ofl of Assembly, in which the c] i Ss or. TO supp rt ti K blished Churel i 

s I the Assembly were indirectly maintained lend , most unfounded charg 

most They were protested owainst,. hit 20> | | ] ¢ t the Hi \ 

by cepted by Sir Jame S IN inpt who a l ! 

” thy he at know! deed, li the 1h C il ral al i ! to 

owel conciliatory manner, though 1 ppeare 

ir Vi from the dispatches of Sir G. Mun hy his I i 
als his conduct hardly met with the ; proba- , last y hh Roeb 

iking tion of the ¢ onial- Mee. Phy hon. puot rou Chi i 

ave Barone es the Me mbe r tol | '} 5 i j ( 

hing. that all the financial ms of ouse of Ke: 

lin Assembly had been granted. So they pr l that those revenu Wwe I \ 


have were, ‘That proved they were just claims, placed at the disposal of the « lal leg 
uUn- But when was justice done? The claims latur udecd TOO the I 
yhich were made in 1794; a portion of them Assembly mad t permanet g 
1 re« were conceded in 1851, and the rest in) 5,555 | I in return for those eve- 

1830; forty-two years’ ¢ \ 
If, however, tardy justice had been done in Mevonport, denied that the message of 


1828, that would have suthced; but} Lord Dorchester did place those funds 
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colony. He (Sir W, 
th) contended it did; that the 
ord Ripon to apply them to the 
England was a 
one. He 
fer to the evidence 
dd ited 


] 


justifiable would, in 


in a dispatch 





January 26, 1832, told Lord Ripon with 
regard to the revenues :—* Here, then, 
the Cro dl tl} House of Assembly arc 
1 at \ id I nnot conceal from 
you Vi l p my tppl he i] G tne 
[ 1eV be induced t orego its 
t hich certainly deri COUSI- 
ibl ht from th circumstal ol 
these revenu Navi hitherto been placed 
he disposal of the colonial legislature, 
i 
nera! purpos Lord Ripon thought 
proper, however, to divert these revenues 
} ; 

from the purposes to which they h id he re 
tofore been applied, in order to give 
3, 000/ i-year to t Bi h P oO} Qui he 
and to the Established Church of 
Eng t # to wi h ommunion al out l - 
fifth of tl Protestants, that is, about one 
twenty-fifth of the whole po lation 
) lon | Aft i this be hi ( ntler i 
opp » could not for one moment hesitate 

’ ? if I> 4 
\ a + ? d | ip ] 
heir Ta. tury In : 
au Ol Lt I ul ‘] lar nd 
H i ut | H i nhi- 

( ant a per. nt civil ] 

I seq luct of th 
Bl l \ a Ge l ¥ | Tlie 
N h Lane bt uel ni 
cc ion the House o embly 
a i ralt He f t mad that 
f i I‘, h | I re} i 1 it aimost 
ec when he \ ob] ea by Mi 
Roebuck to acknotvledge that it was utterly 
unfounded: but so valid was the authority 


’ ] 

Supposed 
ie | 

reste !, D 


who 


4 


docu 


’ } 1 oe " “"¥ 
had once been colonial secretary, 


rie V ould not enter in 
iments, in order to dis) 
cusation against the House of 


to be upon which that charge 
i : 


ing no less than that of a person 
] 


} ] te ‘ = } 
i 





i the widest circulation, was 
dited ; and le found from the 

y t By ates of the noble 
In | I c 4 riisie 

i proy «| to eni¢ ition that 
ya been a Tory, and th same 
re} d in e | ling article 

) ¢ of to-day. Great 

uilt of him who had made 

l ions and thx noble Lord 
nswer for in that respect. 


rove the 
Assembly 
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—the documents were to be found in the 
evidence laid before the Committee ot 
1854. The charge 
Assembly had promised to grant a perma- 
nent civil list on he pets of the Ist and 
nd William 4th. Now he would merely 
observe that In a Pst) h dated the 15th 
of March, 1831, Lord Aylmer informed 
that the House of Assembl 
id not grant a pe civil di 

1 


. lI « 
tsuak and 


rmanent 
territorial revenues 
surrendered, This dispatch x 
vy Lord Ripon on the 1 
831, and it was not till Septem 
that the Ist and 


passed ; conseg 


the same year 


vl William 4th was 
Lord Ripon was well aware four months at 
] act was passed, that the 


per oi 


uently 


before this 
House of \ssembly would not ( 
proposal of a permanent civil list. Con- 
vith these disputes about the terri- 
ind the permanent civil list, 
was the « jue tion of the inde pe ndence of th 
judges. Tbe noble Lord, the Member f 


least 
assent to In 
nected 


torial revenue : 


Stroud, whilst arratenine the other nig! 


rraieninge 
thie conduc t of the House of \ssembly\ 
‘omplained of their refusing to grant per- 
manent salaries to the judges. It would 
hardly | b lieve I after all that had b 
sald on this se, ct, that the House ot 
mbly did pass an act eranting thy per- 
manent salaries 1 quire 1: thatthe act w 
thankfully accepted by Lord Aylmer ; 


that Lord Aylmer most earnestly re quest 
pt and if 1. 
a d accept dl it. t} e di 
minated, but 
the bil | for some ineoncelvable reason, #! 
woul ‘ pr roduce the pro f of these assertions. 


Lord 


J rd Ripon to acc 
hi 


PubpyOil 


sputes w ould 


' al Rh; F 
Lora AIpon rerus 


\ylmer, in his address of the 
called the attention 
the House of Assembly chiefly to the ind 
pendence of the judges. He says, 


December, 1831, 


Ih COon- 


clusion, after referring to other subje« 


But he ts — aNxit us to see the qucs- 
tion of the inde pene lence of the judges, and 
rovision for their salari 


Ol p< rmanent pi 


retired allowances, au 


l incidental ¢ xpenses 


ie ] 

finally disposed of by a distinct and sul 
i i - 

stantive enactment, before bringing thre 


other, and comparatively less import int 
measure, speci ifically under their consider- 
The House would find in th 
vidence of the Committee of 1834 tl 
the House of Assembly, in 

Lord Ay! 


been 





Bill passed by 
compliance with the request of 
mer. An objection had 

against that Bill, that the amount of th 
salary of the judges was not stated, and 
that they were to be voted annually ; but 


urged 


was, that the House of 
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the words of the Bill were— that from 
and after the passing of this Act, the | 
salaries which are now annually allowed | 

e | 
and paid to the said judges shall be | 
secured to them in a fixed and permanent | 
manner ;” and Lord Aylmer fully explained 
the reason for not mentioning the amount 
of the judges’ salaries in the Bill. He 
tells Lord Ripon, ina dispatch dated the | 
%Oth of January, 1832— J think it neces- 


sary to mention to your Li rdship, t at 
framing my message to the ouse of 





Assembly upon the independence of th 
judges, [ conceived it unnecessary to mak 
any specific statement regarding their 


salaries and retired allowances, for it was 
well understood beforehand that the 
Assembly was 
the salaries of the judge 
sent footing, and to make a liberal provi 
their | 


sion for retired allowances. The 
event has justified this expectation.’ 
Bill received the unanimous assent of the 


Legislative Council, and the followi 


were the terms 1n Whi h F. | 1 \yvlm | 
spoke of this measure in his address to tl 
House of Assembly and the Legislatiy 
Council :—** Amongst the many important 

enctirec anni 1 ¢] : a - 
measures adopted this session, all \\ li | 
ure more or less calculated to promot 


interests of the provin . | har hie 


great satisfaction in i he Bill f 
establishing the independe ft ud 








I think it necessary, at time, ft 
inform you that, althoug! of | 
this Bill coincides alt e | 
views of his Majesty’ nent, 1 
contains one or. two provi ions which | 


impose upon me the necessity of reserving 
it for the 
pleasure. ‘The 
securing the independence of the judges, 
may be considered as the first practical 
effect of the dispatch of Viscount Goderich 
of the 7th of July.” Such were the terms 
in which Lord Aylmer spoke of this Bi 
the House of Ass« mbly - at tl 


he wrote to Lord Ripon, entre 


XT 


signification of his Maj sty’s | 


' 
passing of the Bill for 


to agree to the measure 
in his dispatch of the 2 
uary, 1832 :—‘‘I take leave, 
utmost submission, to recommend it to 
the favourable consideration of his Ma- 
jesty. Once rejected, it is highly probable 





that no other from the House of Assembly 
at a future period can be expected upon 
more favourable terms, or even upon terms 
equally favourable.” 
guage of Lord Aylmer to Lord Ripon ; 
nevertheless, Lord Ripon rejected the Bill. 


Such was the lan- 
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Suppl 
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Who was to blame? The Colonial Minister. 
There were no other events of any note 
which ozcurred during the remainder of 
Lord Ripon’s Colonial Administration, 
except that in 1832, on account of the 
Bill beine reserved for the consi- 

f the home authorities, Lord 
Imer thought proper to take, without 


suflicient thority, a certain portion of 
the public moni Forthis act, however, 
t must, in jt to Lord Ripon, be stated 
Lord Aylmer was severely censured. 

t! \ >, Lord Ripon Was suc- 

( cle | Dy a ther ho le Lord, whom he 


doubted nu t} Tories would most readily 





laim as their own, and be villing to bear 
he ponsibility of hi t ‘That noble 
Lord, in his previous oflice, had not won the 
fFectio { the Irish people ,nor,on account 
f his Col i Administration, did the 
inhabitants of Lower ¢ anada bear towards 
him kindlier feelings. In consequence of 
the « luct { Legislative Council in 
: ting he sup | Bill passed by the 
\sseml he House of Assembly became 
Vince e inp ibility of carrving 

» Go ument in harmony with the 

other ( e Legislature. They 
y| Idi to his Majesty 

| or | t t nera embly 
if det rmimninyg 

t | be made in the 

+ | \ ( The l p \ 

i ( { i l pre cl ] ich was 
| befor I Assembly, was in 

t¢ better fitted for the angry disputes 

d of this Hous than for the 
reply of a Colonial Minister to the pro- 
vincial Parliament. And the noble Lord 


he House of A ssembly by saying, 
that, *©on the mod pr posed, his Majesty 
put no harsher construction 


is W li 
inconsiderateness ; 


to the object s ueght to be obtained his 


than that extreme 


Viajgesty can never vised to consent, 

as deemi t inconsistent with the very 
1 . . . - 

existencs n ( | Institutions 


This la rug to the Hou of Assembly 


was extremely inconsiderate, if not deserv- 
lation; the House of 
indignant, and in 
ty-two resolutions of the 
; they denounced the noble 
Chey said ** That it 
is with astonishment and grief that they 
extract from the dis- 
patches of the Colonial Secretary, commu- 
nicated to this House by the Governor-in- 
chief during the present Session, that one 
at least of the Members of his Majesty’s 


a barsher appel 
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succes ding yeal 


Lord in set terms. 


have seen in the 
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them feelings of pre judi 


‘lines to favour plans 


1: 
ana iit | 


and revenge ill ad ipted 
of abuses, tl 
iutogether discoura 
in them th 

which, 

tained 


succee 


{ D 

Tori 

Sprin 
Coloni 

he had shown 
soever 


be one 


wert 

government. ‘They 

to pai Canada. 
omimiissioners Ww 


thelr 1n 


would 
chan 
tive 
had 


tions, 


Rs any att 
disputes would be useless ; 
structions to the Commis 
tion of an elective council 

mm: 
one. This 
fully concealec 


fact the Commi 
land endeavours 


ing out false hopes, to obtain tlie 
o i 
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financial disputes 
The persons to be blamed, and 
(for he did not arraign 


at least be termed ane 
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incompetent for 
‘situation. Such w 
he history of the Tory 
ower Canada, and « 


~ +1 
W ces agitated that 
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est 
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up 
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the miscrable tools in the prov née, 
called the chiefs to account 

Tory Secretaries of State for 

—Lord Castlereagh, | 

George Murray, Lord 

stanley. There wer 

the ¢ inadians ‘ 


} 2 
tiemen, whien ree 


i 


and could be pro 


Commissioners 
chiefly to 
mentioned 
ray, Lord 
greatest 
ones, and the 
plaint Was the ci 
lative Council. 
on the notion that 
Canada the House 
but, inste: 
assembly, 
popul ir par 
f official ai I 
with the Government 
extension of poy 
its indepen¢ ence by 
I 
with the Govern: 
tool of the Governn 
the noble Lord 
Lancashire. The 
Government 
stead of perc iN 
importane e Ot 
represeut itives 0 
clusively for sup 
Council. Ih 
general report 
Government shapi 
gain the confiden 
sembly it adopted 
of resting for support 
Legislative Coun 
ings of jealousy 
two assemblies. 
founded complaints 
the Legislative Co 
House of Assemb)\ 
Committee recomn 
inde pendent ( h t 
Executive and Leg 
majority of their membe: 
of persons holding oft 
Crown ; and that any 
may tend to connect more 
branch of the constitution 
est of the colonies would be att 
the greatest advantage.” As lone 
Tories remained in the Government 
up to the middle of the year 18 


had been their conduct 2? The evidence 


‘ 
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French language, or to oppose a system oi 
registration. They have been sent to lend 
their aid to the asserters of popular rights, and 
to oppose a Government by which, in their 
opinion, settlers from the United States have 
with disfavour. 
province wt 


been neglected or regarded 


Iiven during our residence in the 


have seen the Council continue to act 
same spirit, and discard what we believ¢ 
have proved a most salutary measur 
manner which can hardly | 

than 
the establishment of 
exercise the judgment ai 
ral improvement of tht 

a Bill for 


elect local 


to indicate at le 


en il ling | irish 
local purposes, 
absolutely reject 

way that sh 
ciple.” 


And the 
delicate manner in 
sioners of the Government replied to the 
question, whether the Government—that 
is to say, whether Sir George 
Lord Stanley, or Lord 
formed their duty of 
mendations of the Committee of [S2s. 


wed 


1] : i. i} | + 
lOiuOWINE Was tHe Stili More 


which the Commis- 


ge Murray, 
Rij on—had ps r.. 


xo Me ’ 
following the recom- 


+ 


the appointmer 
Councillors, non 
Government for their 
their own means, 
engaged in pursuits 
interests of the cour 
the advice of the 
lowed. But if, on thi 
be taken to mean that 
been made in the political 
body, we can only repeat what 1 


mcome, 
9] } 


a Cilan 


( port on the 
not app 


effected in 


paragraph four of our preceding 
Council itself—that there does 
have been an_ alteration 
respect.” 

He thought, after 
the opinion of the Commissioners, 
one could doubt that such 
had not been made in the constitution 
of the Legislative Council as 
have been made. He would 
into any very minute detail of the evil 
effects of the Legislative Council —he 
would not enumerate the number of im- 
portant subjects upon which it had resisted 
the House of Assembly, and upon which 
it had been reluctantly obliged to give 
way. They were stated in the fourth 
report of the Commissioners. He would, 
however, mention a few of them. 


no 


alterations 


ought to 


not enter 


The 


Legislative Council resisted the right of 


the Assembly to accuse and bring to trial 
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public officers. The Legislative Council 
refused to permit the House of Assembly 
to appoint an agent in England—a matte: 
which the House of Assembly considered 
of the utmost importance, on acccunt ot 
the frequent unjustifiable, and, sometimes, 
most unex pe cted, attempt ; of the Colonial- 
to interfere with the 
as, for instance, 


1 of ne 
othiece internal cor 


ceris of the provinces : 
th case of the 
provinces i 22; of the ¢ ynada Pra 
Act of the same year, by which, as he ha 
the Hlouse 


istitutionally, and 


attempted union of the ty 


i 


already observed, of Commons 


most contrary to 
} tory Act of Wine 
‘nt certain temporary ta 


no | 
see: ok 


wc 

rendered 

xes Imposed 
| 


: : 
egislature of Lower Canada f 


purpose of assisting Great Britain 
defending the province during the last 


Canadian Tenur 


} 


tine 


\merican war: of 
: ae “ery 
which the whole civil lay 


Act in 1825, by 

of England, with all its ine 

once introduced 

Aa nt’s Bill had be Nn 

the House of Assen) 
for the 
rejected by the Legislative 


Committee of 1828 


dents, was 
] 


into the province. ‘| Lit 
regularly passed [ 
i 


iveveryv, or near! 


last thirty years, and 


permissi 


‘ The Le cislativ 
resisted the right 
Assembly to control thei 
gent expel ses, The Legislatis 
demand of th 

surrender of the proce¢ 
and for the with- 


judges from political affairs, 


CsStates 5 


from their tats mn the Legislativ 
and Executive Council—indeed they had 
1 every which 


Opposed measure 
tend to make the judges inde} endent, and 


would 
liable to impeachment for misconduc 
Instead of the judges holding their ofhc 
as in this country, during good behaviout 
they held their appointments during thi 
and this fact, coupled 
that, ount of the 
expiration of the jury vhich 
refused to renew, 


will of the ¢ rownh; 


P] 
. : 
with the fact on ace 


laws, 
Legislative Council 
sheriffs, who were mere tools of the Gov 
ment, could, by selecting the district 

of whicl ; 

the jury, had destroyed the confidence of 
the people in the due administration of 
justice. Moreover, judges sat upon th 

bench who were totally unfit for the office. 
For instance, Mr. Spring Rice, while Secre- 


tary of State for the Colonies, acknow- 


1 the jury were to be chosen, pack 


| ledged Mr. Gale was an improper person to 
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be a judge; yet Mr. Gale still remained 
in that high and situation. 
Mr. Thompson likewise (who was proved 
to have been drunk on the bench, and an 
habitual drunkard), nevertheless continued 
to be judge. To return, to the 
conduct the Legislative Counci 
rejected, 6, the Bill 
which not 10,000 child 
suddenly deprived of the meat 

tion. They proved (to use 

the Comm: 
towards the est 


culated to exercise 


responsible 


however, 
of th 
In 1d School 


less than 


’ ’ ‘ ] 
Woners) at ie 


romote = PONE 


cop le,’ j their 
irish ; Pe ‘Town 
evil which they 
might be 
extract from the 
given before the (¢ 
1828. 

“ Tn Canad e said 
with Id 
that say, 
people have no concern whatever. 
must proceed from the city of Qué 
city of Montreal, and persons must « 
the city of Quebec and the city of Montr 
do everything, instead of being al 
themselves in thei 

they have 


I 
| 
P; 


unders 
eviaehnce 


alia 


W 


an ( lrench system 


is to a Government 


own | 
United States 
by which 
regulating its 
they regulate 
where 
to Quebec - h > 
must bow to 

rap at doot 
spend days and wet 
ment 
common convenit 

that the nit 
going out of his own small distric 
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every 


th 


is, WI 


this 


ro d, 


in 


is done in 

The object of this Parish and lve 
Officers Bill was to remedy this great evil, 
and consequently be was rejected by the 
Legislative Council, the determined 
tility of which the wishes of the Repre- 
tatives sutici — 


hos- 


sen of me veople Was 


1 


add a fares of 


To these facts he might Jf 
others —to these facts, however, he appealed 
when he affirmed that the Legislative Coun. 
cil, up to the latest moment, had been a real 
grievance to the Canadians ; and the ¢ 
dians were justified in asserting either that 
there had been the most culpable negli- 
gence on the part of the Colonial Secreta 
ries In not improying the sn To of 
that boly, or that its constitution was 
radically bad that it ought to be « 


elit = 


SO) 
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rendered elective. He would wish to 
Report of the 
thi it the d mand of the House of 

ctive Council was 
hon. 
Commissio 
hat, 


or 
show by the Commissioners, 
Assembly 
extra- 
Gentlemen seemed to 
said, ‘We 
under more favourable 


had 


not so 
aS some 
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ession of al 
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noble 
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measure duly cal- 
rests, and ad- 
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| How coun In 


S Con. 
that 
espe- 
under the 
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icked desires, 
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every iV 
ne, however, 
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House. 


same til 
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lest 
intl ational lest 
moved 
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to sanction 1@ W 
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i be induced 
and oratify 
cunning and unscru- 
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the odious passions of 
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men, whose only obj ct was see 
hate 
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disastrous 
to- 
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more 
Orange 
be 
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by 
Assembly did not repre- 
is the Canadians both of 
ish origin. A few simple 
would now ate from the 
rs, with regard 
entat ion, would prove the con-= 
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who 
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1S, as Tar as Wwe can judge of it. 
representatives to those counti 
toM ship (that is to \ 
lation prevails more thi 
ould have had under the Bill as it 
.ssembly, and five less to th 
vernor, o1r \ ( rl Was Il i i which ar inhabi 1 Ty by ich { anadian 
with l i 
into elect 
basis of 
amount 


COUNT 


a certs 
or 
popul { 9 

‘ . ; 
of the Britis! 
counties, \ 


the Hous 


population cont in the leur ( rely neurial,’ By the Amendmet 


pr 


the small counties on hanks of St f the rislative Couneil, then, t 
Lawrence had an undue | miderance In | British population had twice as many re 
the popul branch of the Legislature. | pres ives In proportion to their num 
Compla 


ships ; 


were justly made by the town- er as the French population. The B 


j 
51] 
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His were brought iti n ass Urs amended Was adopted by the Hous 


jected as unsatisfa¢ tor) y the Istathy se tacts 


by the House of \ss 1 \ e re ) LS embly without opposition. Atte) 


' 
could hardly conceive hoy 
‘ *} } } : . . , 7 a ] } 
Council. Such was the 1 of thr N- ’ mpartial man ¢ ld deny, tha I 
plaint, that t bey 
: 


speaking, i 


} 


unrepres 
that for ord 

population may 
British or 


4 


this country 

cannot be distin; me: , 

and who would | » together entirely, if | I sh shy iave ten times ; Ly fact 
the supposed ! ighly 1 1} obpa , presentatiy mi proportion to their . mel 
contest ‘of rac vel ta piace. ‘The | bers as the Fr an; This was not ¢ jal mis 
seigneurial populati almost entirely | sample of the moderate view 4 teri 
French. w the co unt of the tow! ll English parts r} ‘ommits- oth 
ships of the undue preponderance ol e | sioners ver urly observed, with regard this 
seigneuries in the House of sembly 1 » tl ‘oposal, that they are forced to for 
no longer well-founded ni vear 1829 | con inclusion that it is one which othe 
a Bill was passed by thi se of Assem hey cannot recommend.” It being evident diss 
bly for amending th preset ion in| that the Hous “Assembly fairly repre- B fere 
proportion to the population; this Bill, nted both races, what had been the co don 
however, was er atly al ed in t eo] lu of the British Re pre sentatives : tent 
lative Counce il, and ( ul itl ; were | 1 uw out the p sition, that the views of in 
such that, according ull expect S, British population were opposed to whe 
said the Commissioners, would | caused se Of the French ? Ottawa, Missisquoi, sim 
the Bill to be lost inthe House of As- | Shefford, Stanstead, Sherbroke, Drumn- fron 
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sembly. “ TI reneral effect,” said the | mond, and Megantie, were inhabited almost of 


Commissioners ‘“ of the alteration made by | entirely by persons of British origin, these hun 














one-ha i or Whom, rep ntin - 
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misslovers more than on 
sentatives of Bi h ori 
of Assembly wei { ( 
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Report, that 
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They were a small faction, 

was power; ha rt purp 
pealed to disgraceful pational a tip 
and dared to make the 

mands to which he | 


claimed as their righ 


the representat 

odious and 

source of all ey thie ig 
putes which had 
unfortunat untr 

ory partv had most 


similarity b 
party im Lower Ca n 
faction in Trelan Every { 


ment, i nd every hateful ucIpl \ 

mischievous | rejudice which 

teristic of the one belon l likew1 to ti 

other faction. Tle trusted 

this empire would { mpatl 

for the one as it it f ( 

other. But if, on th | 

dissimilar in race l ! dit-| ! 

ferent language , they ( ra ) 

dominion to this party in ¢ t! 

tenfold was the claim of 1 ! 

in Ireland to suprema p | 

whose native languag fart ( \ 

similar to our t ie, rT Con 

from a stock far les~ akin to ou al t} lil Commit 
of the French. Tle felt ashame rnd 18 , ort whi 
humiliated that in this, th it nth | hibited a vert 
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extinction on reasonable terms of the bur- 
thens of the seigneurial tenure.” 
French Canadians, therefore, were 


Canada— 


not 


blindly and foolishly attached to the mis- | 


but 
this 


the feudal tenure, 
the conduct of 


chievous effects of 
they did 


object to 


The | 


country in attempting to interfere with a | 


matter which ought to be one 


arrangement, and they objected for 
this reason to some Acts of the Impe- 
rial Parliament — for instance to two 
clauses of the Canada ‘Srade Act (Ord 
George 4th., cap. 110, see. SI and 52), and 
to the Canada Tenures Act (6th Geo 

Ath, cap. 59). Now, with regard to 
the two laws which he had just mentioned, 
the Commissioners stated that complaints 
had been made on the follow ine OTe unds 

First, “ That the subject of tenures is 


one of internal arranyement, in which the 
Imperial Parliament ought not to interfere, 
and on which it could not possess suflicient 
knowledge to legislate 
error.” With regard to this complaint the 
Commissioners said, “© We think there is 
reason for it, and “ee the interference of 


of internal | 


‘rangement of voluntary 
without falling into 


| 


| these reasons they 


the Imperial Parliament in matters of this | 


nature ought, if possible, to be avoided. | 


As an example of the inconvenience | 
which it. is liable to create, we may state | 
that, most probably from an eerie il 
of local knowledge it has been found ta 

ful to commute, for the unconceded pa 
only of seigneuries _ in two cases out ‘of 


a 
prenures 
rey 

Phat 
it, purport- 
iblizhed a law 


din prac- 


three that have occurred under the 
Act.” The second objecti 
the Act of 


ing to be 


‘ib Was, 
1825, in a par 
declari tory, 
different from what had prevail 
tice, and unsettled various rights of 
perty.” The Commissioners say, 

second objection was also in their opinion, 
well founded.” ‘ We that the 
unqualified introduction of the English 
law of real property was at any rate not 
suited to the circumstances or to the wishes 
of any class of the people.” The third 
objection was, that the Act of 1825 was 





est 


pro- 
Phe 


concelve 


far too favourable to the seigneur, whilst 
it did very little for the censitaire, that is 


to say, that it was very advantageous to 
the great landlord, but not to 
tenant ; this objection likewise, said 
Commissioners, ‘‘ is, we think, 


fact.”’ 


had had good reason to complain of the 
Tenures Act. He would observe that the 
for the small 


Government was to blame 
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the small | 
the | 
founded in | 
Thus, he considered that he had | 
shown, from the report of the Commis- | 
sioners, that the people of the province | 
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number of voluntary commutations of 
tenures between seigneurs and censitaires. 
The censitaire was only entitled to de- 
mand a commutation of tenure when the 
seigneur had previously commuted with 


the Crown. Now, the Committee of 
1828 recommended that the seigneurial 
rights of the Crown should be given up, 
and the droits de quint—which is a fine 


on the transfer of seigneurial property- 
should be remitted, in order to facilitat 
igneu 
under the Act of 182 


commutation bet 
it ihn S, 


voluntary ween si 


and Ceu 
} Committe 


This reeommeudation of the 


of 1828 had not beeu attended to by tl 

( mial Office, and for this inattent‘on 
the Colomal Office was justly deserving of 
blame > fo a said the ¢ ommissioners oo tt 
the impediment which is presented by tl 

droit de quint were thus surmounted 
nothing would be more easy than the ar- 


agreements 
and censitaires for 
lands from the dues and 
actual tenure,” and for 
recommended that thi 
droit de quint should be given up. — In 
short the Commissioners fully and 
plet e! validity of the com- 
plaints of the House of igor) wil 
regard to the Tenures Act: and, in tli 
conclusion of their report, the " stated — 
‘We have no hesitation in saying that, 
our opi {ct of 18 


aud the clauses in Trade Act of 18% 


between — seig 
the discharge of 
of their 


neuls 


services 


comM- 


showed the 


the Tenures 


MOL, 


Which relate to tenures, should be r 
pealed.” ‘Thus he had assigned his reasons 
for deciding that not the House of Assen 
bly, but the Colomial ecretaries, most 
especially the three—Sir George Murray, 


Lord Ripon, and 
He had 


wrongs 


Lord Stanley—were to 
enumerated a 
inflicted the Cana- 
the the Colo- 
nial Office, and for which the Ministers 
who had presided over that department ot 
the State ought to be held strictly respon- 
sible. Butit should be remarked that of 
the high functionaries the Colonial Secre- 
tary was the one least exposed to effective 
responsibility, be the people of a 
mother ssarily uninterest d 


blame. series of 
erievous 


dian } ‘ople by 


on 


tools of 


cause 
country are nec: 


and unacquainted with the affairs of th ir 
remote dependencies. Therefore it was 
only on extraordinary occasions that the 


public attention could be directed from 
matters of nearer interest to colonial con- 
cerns: it was rarely that the Colonial 
Office could be made to feel the weight of 
public opinion, and to fear censure and 
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exposure. Where, however, responsibility | thus g 
Was wanting, the CX} ( rien e of all ives) the ner 
had proved, that abuses would exist, and |) Col 
continue to exist, unredressed, until ot] 
last they reached th cmount which in- 

duced them no longe. to trust to pray ! S 
and humble petition, but raise the «1 

war, and have recourse to arm uch had 

been the case o | tinat pro- ft 
vince for the la I \ ~ unt 
ledged abuses had « sted led ( 

by Commi 5, ad 4 ! 

party in the Tou F 

change had taken }) ( % 

ment of this country, ye had 

taken place in the adi colo- 

mal affairs. The sa 0 ul 1 of , that t 
olonial misgovernment i pure tie 
ued by the Tories had been ted upon 

by the Whigs. The cau for the con u 
tinuance of the same colonial em unde ost | 
Miuisters of the most ] incipl thie 1 
were easily to be explan lL. ‘The Colonial had 
Secretary seldom remaine d long enough in. th 


Canada 


hisoflice to become aequal ted w 


cerns of the 


rovern cl. 


Hil@ 
In the last ten 


rous colont 


years 


§Jan. 23} 


nthe con 0 rie 
| ] } 4 
Viilcil i 
] an 
there had | tions 


been no less than eight different Colonial assente 


Secretaries. 


the time, and still more 


nation, to 


hidac 


LON, 
Ii] 


seldom 


, , 
wey had Sei 


themsels al 
fth 


Clr ¢ fee 


with the compli ated details « 
their Ignorance rendered them n 


therefore 





inthe hands of the permanent Und =r! 
cretaries and other clerks i in t] a 
dark recess of t! ( ( wne 
those deus of peculation wi plumed ) it 1 
was there that the real and irr iI 

rulers of the millions of inhabitants ¢ ur 

colonies were to be foul l. \ » wtt rly yur 
unknown to fame, hb: r hom, he | unhap 
trusted, some time or of d 

reckoning would come, wl { ict | col 
dragged before the pul punish 

for their evil de A Ph men 

who, shielded hy irre spor sibi ty, id | { 

den from the pul le gaze, continued th t 

same system of misgovern t under es | 
every party which alternately presided || 

over the destinies of t! > empl By that | s 
inisgovernmeut they drove the colonies to | 1 
de-perati yn—th ye mnived at every de- s 
scription of abuse. because tl proi ed | trait 
by abuse - they defended eve ry sp ies of | sow 
corruption, because they oained \ 2 t 
ruption. These men he now denounced 

as the originators avd perpetrators of thos 
erievances In Canada, the evil effects o itte i 
which this countiy bad already | un to ich 
€ vp rience, Lie tru tel thre experien utfterer 
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his lips with regard to this question did he 


many 
did not at the present moment reiter 


those sentiments it was partly out of 


way regret or retract: and if he 


spect for the feelings of that Assembly 
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part \ because he could not find ter 
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nd p t] b CALLS } Wi | l i ra 
trespass m their patien 
Mr. / y. Ol ud. that Itheue 
is quite Wal t would not | in | 
ver to eng for any leneth t 
on of the Tlouse, still he was extreme!y 
rou ite shortly the und i, 
whic i \ iP inte it TOSUpT iI 
! v under the considera 0 ! I 
During the last Se n oof i 
vy {| ly tio 1" to ¢ i 
Vel prow t for rad 1 the hy] I ral 
th lember for Stroud, | f 
by hy tif to vot Wi h t hie th \ I 
id | a those é lutio l ji 
th; t he did nat } irticipat MN {| 
und | ‘lines of the noble F ral pon th t 
or on th present occ SIOU. He had do 
» beeaus he believed and ; pypriete 
hat those resolutions would, wl know 
in tl col ny tht \\ nto be! ay | 
} volt ti peopl: whe pe ct byl de 1% our 


frequently been the 
nent and respect, And. after looking aut 


i 
the events which had since occurred, he 


subject of compli- 


part he 


had never ceased to 1 yorce at the 
} 


had on that oceasion taken cause, hum 
hle as his siegle vote was, 1f it had been in 
t majority with the nobl Lord, he 
ould have felt hh mself to be ay t] 
pator in the respons: bility for t! awful 
Con Mmichneces vhich had ensu d Tr ce 
ton ¢ CISIO mpon 1} pres nt TREE THO 
I kept In view but a Simp WW ind 
that was, to return to that course of poliey 
which would be likely to prevent. th 
shedding of bloed, to restore tranquillity, 
ad to ive to the | nile { 
i 
ry short time the full enjoyment of thes 
ts d he could not cone ’ iD 
oO} likely to ilect hil aby han 
l tw hii h h d been propo ed by {] nol! 
ore t the hie dof h fiome te? ri { 
Phe ¢ tituiion of 17901 was already vir 


praia 


{rica ispended: the Plouse o ssem}] 


i 
] } } } ‘" } : 
| | i abrovated tt hanmetions, and at 
, ; Mat 
t| ould not be expected tl 
‘ if mba on meet for thr pus 
i 
i ine the functions to the benefit 
ne { rif e of Canadian a | 
} j 
4 j i ° ' ' ' 
Aha then mone the question whether there 


should be martial law, an attempt to esta 
blisl wil 


vernment, or an timion with 
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Club It 


! seemed to him that the much safer cow 


t such associations as the Dorie 


would be, to in op 


acl | ly ‘ nals! { » 
rendered themseives amenaii othe ( 


dahlia 


cil 
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and the Colonial-office on that subject, it 


ended by the expressed conviction of this | 


House that the Colonial-oflice was in the 
\\ roug. 


independence of the judges, and the re 
spousibility to thie \ssembly of the public 


officers of the colony. ‘The pring iples ol 


those measures hed been lmitted, but 





never carried into. effect by the ont 


authorities at home, though this demand, 


as well as that relati rto tit clore 
serves, Was Conc? led to | yu 1 prin 
ple. He Was one of th sc w! ) th; ul 
that this country had d r ely i il 
hering to the arrange ment with the Land 
Company, to Ww hich the Crown toad 
pleciged, but was it pre pe rreht for the 
COUNTRY to alienat a million acres of | id 
in Canada, without first consultit the 
(\ lon: | 1 otsh: ae Cer 1 ly not, and 
therefore the House of Assembly had 


right to demand (though this “couutes 
ought not to concede) the abolition of thi 
charter to that company: with respect to 
the responsibility of the Legislative Coun 
cil to the House of Assembly, the resolu- 
tion of last year stated, that the fullest 
confidence ought to exist between those 
two bodies, and he took it for granted, if 
such confidence did exist, the House of 
Assembly would be satisfied. Now nothing 
could be more anomalous than the form of 
Mxecutive Council fixed upon by the Com 
missioners ; he deni d the ¢ xistenc of any 
analogy between that body and the Pris \ 
Council here. The present Executive 
Council wer 


Levislature there, nor to the Government 


1 


neither 1 spousibk to the 


4 
at home. He, therefore, maintained tl 
thi House of Assembly had i) en just fied 
his brought him to the 
h 


Ih its demand, and t 
last point, namely—whether or not the 
Legislative Counal ought tobe elective; 
on this head, he thought the H f 


bOuUsS Ol 
t 


\ssembly altogether wrong. But if there 


existed any confidence between the tw: 





bodies, as stated by Mr. Roebuck in his 
speech at the bar |: tt night, the House of 
\ssembly would have never raised the 
speculative theoretical question as to whe 

ther the COUT i! oucht to be nominated by 


the {‘rown or ¢ le ct dd by the peo} le. All the 
Assembly desired was vood woverument. It 
was, however, Impossible, from the consti- 


such confidence 


} 
council h a been 


tution of the council, that 
could) exist. ‘That 
founded on the supposition that it would 
be analogous to the House of Lords, but no 
analogy existed — the 


’ Li gislative Coun 
cil had no title to the respect and vener- 


| 


{ Jan. 23} 


Then came the demand for the | 


hay been the surrender of the provines 
to the majority—namely, the French part 
Vhat such language should have been used 


| doctrine to Canada. and tell the Canadians 
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| ation of t ie colonists ; neither was it com 
posed of men of great rank, talent, wealth 
ior character; on the contrary, many of 
them were totally dep lent wpe the ( 
ernment, others were of bi down fi 
titi Pmen ) blie « Hy 
vas thy a fo whom \ Hil t t! 
Govern t of a great re wit 
- ‘py edd ; } 
out ¢ thre twenty rt ne ) 
} ] f 7 t\ e dy 
iF r r 
| Its ( ( nol 
braueh of the Legi | | 
e constitution of t] 
of he majea 
dian > ein re 
i 
{ { T { j 
ut the twenty-three n ry 
vere i estiunt ( ! I 1 
t] nd t fiftect f 
f tine United Kit ado ! | e] t niy 
of the provir ces. oS if 
period the number be reduced 
to nine, t] ere elaht Prote-tants and 
ly e TR n Catholic the Li 
t Cou Was it then to be we | 
that under such circumstances bod 
SOC tituted ¢ uld not o} e Satistaction 
Phat body had threwn out all eood bills 
and th pe ple of Canada had entirely 
civen up all hope s of good l eislation. 
What could be more natural than that the 
Can di ns should Jook to neig hl uring 
countries nd when they saw that it 
vorked well in the United States tl 
th 1] it oO olt t; work W | \ h t} } 
nd t fore | is, that they had ked 
for an « ive Legislative Council 1} 
ildress of t] Lsse Diy Nn ing this d 
mand | been carried by a majority « 
dO nly seven members of that ssembly 
denying that a chane that effeet would 
} if advantage. {nd then the Colonial 
office t | I stepped torn d nd said 
Wie l] \ effect to tl] opin l of 
thos ven.” It had been id. that if the 


othercourse fh d been taken, the result would 








by the ulti Tort did not Urprise | 
but he owned he wa tontshed to In 
that argument adopted by those who had 


resisted the doctrine in the discu 


upon the frish 
thie nobl Lord who had 1 td the Protest 


auts of lTreland that they were 


( orporatie n Bill. That 


Ese ! ible 


] ‘ 
ould appry thi 


monopolising mblhority 


QO 2 
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We will legislite in your case for the 
benefit of the minority of the people, and 
we distrust nine-tenths of our fellow- 
citizens on the other side of the water,” 
he owned did astonish him. If the ma- 
jority was not safely to be trasted in one 
Assembly, they were not to be trusted in 
the other. But when the resolutions of 
last session went out, the utmost indigna- 
tion was created, public meetings were 
held, and certainly strong language was 
made use of at those meetings. but did 
not the noble Lord remember the 
language used at Birmingham in the yea: 
831, and that it was then thought expe- 
dient to tell the people of Birmingham that 
those who set at nought that language 
spoke but as the “ whisper of a faction ?” 
He contended that the Government at 
home ought to pay attention to the ex- 
pressions of sentiment by their fellow 
citizens whether in Canada or at Birming- 
ham. There had again been great want 


strong 
5 
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of policy in taking away the commissions | 


of the peace and in the militia from those | 


individuals in Canada who had attended 
such meetings. There had been 
greater want of policy in the prosecution 
of the hot-headed young man who 
down the proclamation of advice of Lord 
Gosford. The grand jury of Montreal 


a still | 
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hot agree with the suggestion thrown out 
by the hon. Member for Bridport, that 
Kngland ought to dissociate herself from 
If colonies well go 
verned, there was no surer basis on which 


her colonies. were 
to rest national power and national pros- 
perity. He could not 
noble source of pride to the inhabitants «f 
this country than that she should be th: 


conceive a mo 


parent of mighty nations, and transplant 
the nurslings of the British oak to th 
remotest regions of the earth. tie dent 


interest of 
Ile w 


that it could in any case be the 
to he 
for allowing ‘the colonies self. government 
in connexion with the mother country, 
He wished, therefore, that the state 
of this country would consider what wa 
the best arrangement for carrying — this 
principle into effect. Matters should | 


} 


cither country dissociated, 


het 


| so contrived as to give satisfaction to the 


people of Canada. If they demanded an 
elective Legislative Council, v1Ve it them: 
if they asked for a responsible Executive 
let them have it. He felt long speeche 
were very bad things, but he felt strongly 
on this question as an [rishman, in conse- 


| quence of the similarity of circumstance 


tore | 
| joiced at the triumph of 


ignored the bill of indictment, and then an | 
| obliged to do from fear, 


ex officio prosecution was directed ; this 


. . . | 
extremity of the law in such a case became 


the subject matter of scofling and derision, 
because it was directed to so trumpery a 
ease. What followed everybody knew and 
deplored. The people and the ignorant 
peasantry rose, but it did not appear that 


that existed in the two countries. Tier 
the Queen’ 
troops, because we could now do with 
might have been 


eood grace what we 


Mr. FY. Williams regretted that he felt 
himself called upon to that Bill 
but he did so upon the ground that it con- 
which he thought 


Oppose 


tained an enactment 


would tend to aggravate the already 


| existing’ feeling of discontent amongst the 


any of the prominent leaders of the House | 


of Assembly had instigated the people to 
commit themselves by hostilities. 
taken this skort review that he might not 


He had } 


be supposed to participate by supporting | 


this Bill in the views of the noble Lord 
who had condemned the House of <As- 


sembly when they deserved admiration. | 


He was of opinion that both parties had 
been sufliciently in the wrong, and that, 
therefore, a general amnesty ought at once 
to be proclaimed. But let us turn from 
the past, and direct our views to the 
future. [four statesmen instead of casting 


aspersions on the Canadians which they | 
did not deserve, would throw out some 
ideas as to the best kind of constitution 
that could be establishe i in Canada with 
advantage to themselves and to the mother | 
country, they would have an object before 
them worthy of consideration, 


He could 





peo} le of Canada. He considered th 
the resolution to take the public money 
the province, contrary to the express w 
of the House of Assembly, was a great 
violation of the rights of the colonists, but 
he considered the Act suspending the con 
stitution a still greater violation of thei 
rights. He would beg the House to bear 
in mind the statement made by Lord 
North in 1775, when he brought his cele- 
brated motion before the Hlouse. He then 
stated, that disaffection only existed in on 
of the thirteen provinces. : But what w 
the result? No sooner was theintelligenc 
received in America than the whole of th 
colonies there broke out into open rebellion, 
and in a very short time after, the battle of 
Lexington was fought. He, moreover, had 
heard noreal reason to justify the suspension 
of the Constitution. His opinion of suehi 


pro eeding was, that it would tend to pra- 
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duce so strong a feeling, su deep a sense of 
the insult, that the people as a body would 
become disaffected to the mother country. 
The only reasons which he had heard used 
were, that there were certain local Acts 
wh chwould expire in the course of this 
year, and only affecting a particular district 
in the country ; and that it was r 
that the Legislature should be 
each year. ‘These rea appear 
to him to have ay weleht, for all obj c 
tion might be obviated by deferring unto 
the last possible moment the pi roceedings 
contempl: ited by the Bill. Tt) wi 
very important to consider the statement 
in the speech of the President, and the 
evident preparations for war which it re- 
commended. He would, however, coufess 
that he could not see that statement, and 
regard the present situation of ( 
without apprehension. In the 
war, If the United States were to obtain 
possession of Canada would it be 
possible for this country to retain its other 
colonies in that part of the world—Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and the islands in 
the Gulph of St, Lawrence? — If the nob! 
Lord (Lord Durham) went out as a pacili- 
cator, 


quisite 
summoned 
sous did not 


iS also 


anada 


event of a 


how 


but carrying with him thesuspension 
of the Cons titution, all his ¢ Sate would 
be worse than useless. But he would like 
to know what loss this country woul l have 
sustained if it had granted an elective Le- 
gislative Council twenty years ago? 
Thinking, therefore, that this Bill would 
exasperate the feelings of the C 
he could not help both expressing his 
regret, and condemning the course which 
the abe ergs pursuing; but he 
was still glad that in the Ministerial plan 
twenty persons were to be elected as a 
council from the both 
provinces 

Mr. &. 1. Bulwer thanked the 
ment as au Englishman ( 
a warm desire for the honour and the 
power of England paramount to all party 
considerations) for their asl to 
uphold the integrity of the empire, and 
the maintenance of the hn He thanked 
them scarcely less, 
and popular policy, for their declared re- 
solution to redress the 
Canada, and to restore to her, 


hadians, 
Was 
inhabitants of 


Gov ern. 


og ! 
eeiing, 


grievances of 
as speedily 
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much ability last night, wound up his 


as he did, | 


as a friend to a liberal | 


| must say, 


as possible, the blessings of a free constitu | 


tion. The Government had been assailed 
by a variety of arguments, as singular and 
incongruous as any that the invention of 
an opposition ever conceived. The hon. 
Member for Droitwich, who spoke 


with | history of the 


peroration by declaring, that for the Cana- 
dian insurrection, the loss of property, the 
effusion of blood, the Government were 
deeply responsible ; and as far as he could 
gather from the hon. Member’s speech, 
the main argument ov which he rested so 
grave a charge, and on which he expatiated 
r of an hour, was in the hesita- 
tion of the Government about the 
of Quebec, : 
unfortunate pre] ite 


lor a quart 
bishopric 
ilary of that 
Lord, 


who, not 


ind the Inadequ ite Si 
Then the 
the Member for South Lancashire, 
than from his ac- 
quirements and the dignified tone of mode- 


pobl 


more from his station 


ration he ever sumed, was always so 
welcome h ornament to thei debates, 
iter first blaming the measures of Lord 


‘d, most curiously complained that 


oat f5 
Lord C,ostol 


Gosfo! 


d was removed, and here he 


fell upon a very original argument. The 
most proper man, said he, for coercion was 
the man ai » had tried conciliation In vain 
—in other words, the best person to carry 
out one line of pr licy was the man w ho 
vas mest pledged to another. This might 
be very philosophical, but it was against 
the u iversal practice of parties, If it 


was true mn one case, It was In an- 
who had tried concession was 


who had tried re- 


true 


sistance, he 


sista , t! best for concession ; and 
yet so lit did the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Membe1 r Tamworth, act up to this 
policy of sagacious tergiversation, that, 

ter he had exhausted all the arts of re- 


sistance to th piping Bill, he refused, 
when the Duke of Wellington meditated 
Lord Grey’s Government, to 
to that 


4 ? 
CO supe seac 


have concession for which 
resistance had, according to 
Lord’s theory, so eminently 
The speech of the learned 
had heard at the bar had 


recourse 
his previous 
the noble 
qualified hima. 


eentleman they 


been characterised as effective and un- 
answerable. ‘The learned gentleman, no 
doubt, made the most of his case: but he 


must say, that, considering the flourish of 
trumpets with which he was announced— 
considering the solemn menaces of proving 
high crimes and misdemeanours against 
the Government—considering the length 
and elaborate bittern his oration, he 
that he never knew a speech of 
so formidable an exordium arrive at more 
feeble and impotent conclusions. He passed 
over the learned Gentleman’s long histori- 
eal recapitulation, which had no more to 
do with the Bill before the House than a 
Deluge would have to do 


3S of 
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with a Bill to guard avatpst the overflow 
of the River St. Lawrence. ‘The main ob 
ject of thie 
show that there still) existed grievances 


learned Gentleman was, to 


among the Canadians Unquestionably 


there did, and that [Touse would now be 
examining these grievances if the party 
the learned Gentleman defended had not 
converted a yx tition into a declaration of 
war. The learned Gentleman next wished 
: aol VAS eee ees 
to prove, because we acknowledged 


Crpevahnces, and especially the expedi ney 
of reforming the Legislative ¢ ouneil, tiat 


we, thercfore, justified the stubboru resist 


ance of the lower Elouse of Assembly, and 


thmost also justified the revolt. It was 
( lv th reversc When we allowed 
thie VTICV all wl 1 Wo declared ve wou 
redress it, when the leades Ifou 
on he 1 ithy ¢ Jn la had a lear | I 
idan to |i »toau Ined propo- 
us of compromise, we took away all excuse 
the Lower Assembly, an | iatlo 
for a gratuitous revolt. I were told 
that tha i this suspoust f the con- 
titution, was no hing but intsbment an 
coercion But, taking th il! in con- 
nexion with the spect hes that « pl uned 
if he must say that he saw in the whole 
measure the mildest and most Venerous 
policy ever pursu 1 by a Government to 
wards disaiiection, or by a CONGUE ror t 
wards defeated Oppon nts, In the first 
prac ther Vas a ceneral amnesty to all 
MT nde » a tli eC nad pla e, th ) Was 


not only a promise but a provision for a 


free and reformed const tution : ind as a 
pledge of the hearty sincerity and good 
faith of the Government, the nieasures of 


reform, thi policy that wa put down 


discontent, were Intrusted to whom? 


To a milit ry chief ? —to a lover of arbi- 
trary power ? No; toa man whose whole 


life had been devoted to the enforcement 

of principles the most popular, and whose 
eee : 

pame was identified, not with coercion to 

| oar law wl] } ‘ ++} +t icctnan ¢ 

the popular Wii, but with concession to 

popular 


SrieVatices, 
Lord, the Government had 


viven to this country and to Canada an 


that noble 


earnest of intentions the most generous ; 
and in the peculiar talents of that noble 
Lord, his long civil and legislative experi- 
ence, his singleness of purpose, his enlarged, 
vigorous, and c mmanding intellect, they 
had afforded every reasonable hope that 
those intentions would be carried tri- 
umphantly into effect. He (Mr. Bulwer) 
ut admire the 


couid not 
' 


whieh had induced the noble Lord to ac- 
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cept this office 


In the rl ciples of 


sacrifice of self 
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sacrifice, this 
honourable exile !—it was a sacrifice to a 
man in the high station of that nobl 
Lord; nor could he be actuated by any 
ambition than that of serving his eountry 
wherever that country most necded ; not 


; ; . ; 
a dictator and a despot, but reformer, a 


prin ificator, anda framer of wise laws and 


But the consti 


\ ] 7 
An who wer 


enlightened institutions. 
tution was su nuded ! 
they who complain d oof this suspension 

ho had told them 


Why, the very men w 
for years that the constitution could not 


work—tlhat the constitution was the worst 
erievance of the Canadians that if 
pow: rless for good, and only legitim 
obstacle to the popular d mands—the ver 
men who called upon them not to SUSpen 
buat » overthrow that constitution, I 
th Lee itiy ( inci whieli theyia Kee 
the Hi l ; ) ! vas preci | 
int rral and fundamental a poatl 0 thie 
constitution as the Lower Assembly, whi 
ranieti if was) pi post 1 Wspen 
put th constitution —\ virtually \ 
pended when for nearly four years t 
Dower \ssemb] its lf stopped til upp! 


to the most urgent wants which any com 
— ] ] 4 } thary x at 
LAUT) redeemed tram MPrHarishn Coul 
require, fliey stopped the payment ol 
ol judves, or, in other word 
r t} 


snecessary fol IC mamtenam 


of order and the dispensation of justice. | 
: : 

was virtually suspended when the Lowe 

4 Viel 3 } . , 

issembiy demanded as the price ol alli 


mance to the mother country a new co 
stitution altogether. It was suspend 
when it was found that all the wheels 
ced, and that the Lowe: 
oislative Couuei 


legisl iti nwere le 


) 
Assembly and th 


_— 


would not, or could not, act together It 
was annihilated—a dead letter—a cap 
mort m, the moment that a civil war 
commenced, The constitution was now 


suspended. But for what purpose ? Why 
Who by the ball 


the advisers and coadjutors 0! 


in order to reform it. 
were to be 
Lord Durham 


Fore igners — native S Ol 


the mother country— men anxious only for 


her supremacy and selfish interests? No! 


anadians themselves, the 


majority of 
them d 


elegates of the people—authorised 
and responsible organs of their complaint: 
and desires. Why, this Committee pr 
posed by his noble Fricnd was exactly th 
course, not that a colony, but a fre 
republic, would adopt, if it 
designed an entire reform of its constitu- 
tion. This Bill might fail—the mothe 


~ 


country might be deceived; but if so it 


seriously 
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Reform Bill 


Government, 
the whole people of Ey 
pathy for a guilty and 
Whether those Gentlemen 
selves Radicals or not, the 
Liberal politicians neither 
them in their policy for Canada nor their 


and so much hostility to the 


who now differed also from 
land in their sym- 
revi It. 


them 


absurd 
called 
great 

agreed with 
ngland. In the one, whe- 
Tories, the vast majority 


men were equally 


principles for L 
ther Radicals or 
of thinking 
the honour of England—equa 
equal My 
hie cE 


zealous for 


lly e 
proud in her 


meern d 
in her struggles —- 
glory, or s ry for 
other, the Libs 
were 


reverscs. 
rals of that 
! 


country resolved 


maintain and enforce their sentiments 
whether differing from th pposition 01 
the government ; but they were resolved 
to do so without ingratit de for pa popu- 
lar concessions—without a bigotted ran- 
cour for honest difkerenc: of 0; inton : 
and they and the pe ple of these realm 
cordially rejoic 9 that that House sup- 
ported her Majes y and her Ministers in 


this attempt to s we Canada fr 


of her own factions, and to save th M- 
mencement of this reign from the contempt 
of Europe, and the melancholy retro pect 
of posterity. 

Mr. Grofe said, that urcely ex- 
pected spee h on th sub] ct of a 
Bill for making a temporary provision f{ 
the Government of Lower Canada, to 


have heard a 
denunciation dealt out 
ber for I 
pleased to call a small body of Radi 
thinking, 
the 
i 


a 


} 
SPOT ral ana 


Ancoln against 
He could not help 
casion taken for making t 


Was as ubseas mable as the tone of it was, 


in his opinion, undeserved, a nd iniproperly 
harsh and severe ; and he also the ueht, that 
when the hon. Gentleman condescended to 
ridicule his hon. Friend, the ak r for 
Bridport, for doing what he must have 
known his hon, Friend had never done in 
his life—that was, to call himself a plilo- 


the hon 
lected th: 


Radical’ w 


sophical Radical ; man 
might have 

a philoso, hical 
applied to his hon, Friend, wer 
the 


I] words 


had 


least 


reco: 


us respectable as terms “literary 
Vhig,” which might be applied to other 


! 
this House. He would now 
pass to the subject immediately before the 
House, and he was very sorry indeed that 
he could not concur in th unmeasured 
expressions of gratitude in which the hon, 
Member for Lincoln had indulged towards 


Gentlemen in 


ose 


body of 


| that it mi 
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her 
he 
He Cone 


account ¢ 


eolony of 


of their 
colony nl 
now held 


poin 
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sty’s Government ; neither could 
r with him in thanking them on 
f the proposed treatment of thi 
Lower ( nor 
having troops to. that 
or on account of the Bull which li 
There Vas, inde d, 
he could expres 5 hi 
the choi 


‘anada, on account 


sent out 
in his hand. 
t on which 
and 
Durham as being 


i] 
that was, on 


the 
and he could 


Gove! lit 


] 
mut to Canada ; 





how going ¢ 
also express his satisfaction at the an- 
nouncement made of their intention 
exercise clemency to those who had bee: 
engaged in the late revolt. With resp 
to those ~ s, he perf ctly concurred 
with her Majesty's Government, and per- 
fectly approve rf f their conduct. But it 
med to him, that when he had = stat 
at hi tate | I tne gC ul that ti 
at present proposed to do because | 
. : 1 } aT 
could nu nsider, that the Bill bef 
thre ise WV in the shivhtest deer 
ecaleulated either to harmonise with, o1 
ist tl ‘flect of, the re: lly cood pro= 
ceedi ling out Lod Durham 
The calle tion pon which tire pr amb 
of th Baill wa founded —and most cer- 
tainly when the Vy Iocoked at the enactme 
of the Bill, the allezation ought to be we 
ind sufficiently made out—that allezati 
was, that the House of Assembly could 
not be assembled without serious detrime: 
to the interests of the proving fie must 
ij | allegatl n however emphatt- 
cally serted and laid down, had neve 
heen, to his satisfaction, made out. Hk 


mMonlou 


before. (rive 


rd how it was, that, 


which he 


llouse al 


il lowe tO meet, 

thoueht there was every sort of chan 
igiit exhibit a much more har- 

and tractable spirit than ever e) 


him leave 


colony the announcement of thi 


: ; 
had made of 


choice gentlemen to 
fill Thi¢ othes S of Le eislative Coune lloy 

he had contrived, either by accident 1 
design, that the news of the appointment 
should not reach the colony before the 
meetin r of the Llouse of Assembly, on the 





Sth of J 


1 | ’ 


body a fi 
its sentiments would have 
appomntmes 


nm + “ 


Miosce Care 
then om 
Ly Muse W 

ldress, 


] 
large 


ae 
efully — 


aloriety oF 
v . 


mber. Had 
> = =Did 


that 
1 
What 


given 
know 


dent they 


ur trial they 
been when t! 
He had 


s which had 


declared ? 
the addres 


were 


n azreed to by a majority of that 
hen les met, and also the amended 
which received the sanction of 


Assembly, and he 


that 








| On 
thi 
iit 
hit 








found in each most remarkable 
evidence of a desire that such appointments 
should be made to the Legislative Council 
as would have permitted the Assembly to 
go on at least for a time in harmony with 
the Legislative Council : 
that Ministers should have given a fair 
trial to the workine of the Council with 
the new additions. If the experiment had 


failed, neither this country nor the colony 


} 


and he thought, 


would have been worse off; and if it had 


succecded, Parliament would have been 


relic ved from a serious dithi ulty, al 


the necessity of imposing upon the colon 

a Bill which would not fail to produce a 
} = oe } 

reluctant and irritated state of feeling 


throughout the province He could see 
no necessitv, when th Ciovernment nd 
the Parliament 


amendments in some part 3s ot 


many é a A 
had recommended that 


constitution should be carried into eife 


, . . 1 1.1] 
why the existing constitution ould J 
suspended, Lie thought that hon. Gentile- 


o advocated 


men w! his course of pro eed- 


mg, had not paid any attention to what 
took place in the Ll nited States, wher 
for the 
the constitution were of frequent occur 


conventions purpose of amendin; 


renee, and where, because amend nent 
were to he mide, there w: no interval 
without 


old constitution was 


any constitution, but where the 
lowed to go on till 
it was replaced by the amended one ; and 
for the life of him, under- 
Government supported 


he could not, 
stand beeause the 
amendment, why, therefore, it was neces- 
Sar’y for the peo] le of the col my to pa: 
through a year of purgation before they 
entered into the hap 
proved constitution. LH 
prove the coustitution by all 
keep all the powers of th 
and the rights of the peop! 
new system be introduced. 
the most important view 
subject could present itself to the con- 
sideration of the Parliament was, would 
it aid or embarrass 
Lord Durham ? who 
had spoken on this subject, seemed to 
imagine that it would lighten the ditlcul- 
ties of their present situation; but he 
must confess, that he entertained an 
tirely different opinion ; 
that it would add materially to the trouble 
of mastering the dithculties, and they were 
very considerable, which the noble Lord 
‘the Earl of Durham) called 
upon to surmount; and his opinion was 
founded on a deep consideration of the 


iness of their 
would say, im 
means, but 
old constitu 
alive till the 
But by far 
: Be, Ps Riga He 
Ib whieh this 
{ 


Gentlemen 


1? 
biOl, 


en- 


for he « oneeived, 


] 1 
would ue 


internal | 
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di content 
( anada—- 
mistrust as to 


ot those dithcultic the 


and mistrust 


Ource 


mae age 
which existed in 


discontent at the past, and 
the future. 


4] +} 
that thi 


4 


1 
le to con- 
mf rae } 

Cerve, Bill Would not be 


received as an ageravation of that discon- 


tent and that mistrust? Let the [ous 
well consi thi 1 ny moderate persous, 
| | Bs , | . 
who had disappi wed of th lirst proceed. 
> 4] teal TA ee : 
ings of the i oislatur . disapproved 
till more f the resolutions of the noble 
: ; > : 
Lord, Lh ince taken part with the 
Oppo! t f (sovernment in that colony } 
: ; 
re haa hey t » take ironing trom 
7 } ¥ ] ’ 
vhat had passed ud to take care that 
till further « ions did not alienate more 
of the moderate party? For if they dis- 
Lp] 1 so uch of the noble Lord’s re- 
utions, what would they think of the 
] I > Hil iy down the COuU-< 
stitut \ ! it part ind which 
stiucl i th whol prov nce by 
i] | - , 
} depry Oo 0 only tegitimate source 
;Oorn l Kl { FTICVANC Would 
| not discont | hus ated; and 
| when Lovd Durkan arsivad ot: the veleby, 
| ‘ +, a) ee 
Cou { \ pp t] With all fils talents 
ud Wi heal ter ie ‘ould be re- 
, | +f + ¢ na } 
( Wl t ( na content by the 
} pi t 4 " itl ucce of Lord 
| } 1} . 
VMurhnanh Sslon Uiad mally Ceé pend 
A I 
uy ‘ ch the ve would 
the } | would 
entert t ife ! s and the spirit 
i 
n hu t ¢ Now, the Wel 
mly vhich the people 
( ud 1 then cl ad thei infer- 
’ wT Tae ’ 
n was t! blll yiich ne the 
held d nd the other was the 
speech of the noble Lord, the Member for 
" , . ! 
Stroud, on the first night of the debate, 
? ? . ri 1] } 1) 
vhen he introduced the address to the 





r 
Crown, and both the one and the other 


were calculated to lead to the belief and 
the inference that Lord Durham would 
eo out animated by a spirit of rigour and 
COErCIO! nd with little intention of ad- 
ministering that redress of grievances 
which was essential to the suecess of his 
mission. Hon. Gentlemen who supported 
this Bill 


emed to rely on the benefits to 
from ad sconnected convention 
which Lord Durham was to call together. 
But what did the Bill declare ?—why, 
“that in the present state of the province 
of Lower Canada the House of Assembly 
of the said province could not be ealled 


, 5s ° ’ i bd 1 
and it then forbids the assem- 


bly to meet and if they could not be called 
tovether when they were designated the 
[louse of Assembly, how were the parties 


° 





thoug 


1 ° 
the pass 


would i 
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urrounded by thre { Cul itive ¢ cul 























were under the manac! 
of the Colonial office het | t] 
sons his vi Wet 

those of some hon. 

viously addre 

| ord hip’: Suit 

been If Lord Durham had 
to frame a constituto 


nation, Lie fi 


CUCU 


mamitain t i 


| 
speak conte! 


their numbers, | 


worthy of comme ; but 
thie spe ches whieh | 
that House, and whic! l 


i 
feelings of the col 


speeches of tho 
those who spoke ! t } 
i 


more likely to produ 
could not conceive 
to provoke hostility 


references which had | made dui 
that debate, and than 

with the Canadian » 

serfs: and he would 

whether such allus t \ 


more probability create a feelin i 

to the English interests, thai ld wl 
had been called the violen 

speeches of the I | 
hoped that hon. Gentlemen would | at ! 
the difficulties of the case to their heart 

for he must expr‘ 
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entitled to claim equal protection. He 
thought, also, that the French Canadians 
were entitled to the entire enjoyment of 
their civil institutions grounded upon their 
feudal tenures. They naturally 
continuance of their anctent 
and it was no reproach to them that the 
people of England should consider 
continuance a disadvantage rather than a 
benefit. The prevalence of such an opinion 
in this country formed no bar to the right 
which the (¢ 

had io the 


desired a 
institutions, 


such 


anadians most uw question: ably 
full enjoyment of their old 
tenures, The fault which appeared to him 
tu have been committed in relation to 
Canada was the imperfect nature of the 
attempt mi ude to engraft the free institutions 
of this country upon the feudalisms of that 
colony. In introducing the 
of 1791 there could not have 
a class out of which to form an hereditary 
Legislature. It must be remembered that 
Mr. Burke had looked forward to the 
formation of an mabe yee branch of the 


constitution 


been fonnd 


Legislature there ; and yet new, in 1838, 
not one hereditary legislator was to he 
found ; no one thought of any thing of ¢] 

sort. For this and for a variety of ps 

reasons, he was of opinion, “politic ‘ly 
speaking, the constitution was not wisely 
imagined, and that it had failed.  <As 
matters at present stood, it only remained 


for Parliament to leave the tenures as they 
stood, and to engraft upon them the best 
system that they could. The s 
Mr. Fox would most « 


] 
<Ccheme of 


rtainly not answer 


at the present day, his plan having been 
for an elective council ; but what said the 
F'rench Canadians upon that point ? They 
objected to have heir Legislative 


councillors elected for life, but on the 
contrary demanded that a certain number 
should go out annually, regular 
elections take place to fill up the vacancies 


aud 


fixing the electoral qualification at 10/. 
an amount which appeared to find 
favour in other places as well as 
here. It was proposed also, that 200/. 


should be the qualification for the elected, 
though at the same time it was thought 
by the colonists that, considering the 
general practice of America, the latter 
qualification was unnecessary. He nee 
no further touch upon topics of this class, 
the main consideration for Parliament wa 
this—~had the House of Assembly placed 
themselves in such a position as that a 
measure like the present became necessary ? 
He was far from saying that revolt in the 
abstract could make it requisite, If there 
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nothing but revolt, he should at one 
say, strengthen the hi deel the Legislative 
| Council and House of Assembly : but it 
appeared to him, that the revolt had grown 


were 


out of and been occasioned by the ae of 
the House of Assembly. Now, he should 
proceed to show, that in 1791 there had 


been an attempt made to imitate — thi 
constitution of this 
present arose out of this was, 
House ot 
Legislative Council elected b ry ae elves 
they insisted farther up all then 
original rights and upon ni placed in 
the mother country 
They desired a breach in their own chartes 
—they desired 
and what did they 
when olt , 


and what at 
; : 
tiut Lil 

to have 


country, 
Assembly demanded 
and 


the same situation as 


an elective counc!! 
intend to do with that 


to have 


ained ? Why, the Executiv 
gf? ° : 2 1 

A Nee and @overnol would thenceforward 
local Legis 
power of Impeachin 
and removinw the minis 


utiy 


re under the control of thre 


ture, They desired a 


the governor, 


of the c, Now that demand w 


CXCC 


perfectly absurd, and the Canadians should 
recollect, althon eh it was our bounde: 


duty to cherish connexion and treat them 
vith all the kindness which a par nt st 
should evine towards her colonies, tl! 
Canadians should recolleet that the British 
Crown was the superior ; that we had by 


conquest, by treaty, and by possession, tl 

| right, which no doubt should) ever” b 
!exercised for their benefit, of Sovereig: 
dominion over the colony. They desired 


an elective couneil in order 
have 
Governor before 


that they might 
impeaching — th 
that body; they als 
desireda power of imp aching the judges- 
a very proper 
but how was it 
They said, 


and we 


the power of 


thing in itself no doubt- 
to be carried into effect 
first give us an elective council 
have the power f 
the Governor before it by 


shall carrying 


Way of impeach- 
ment, and also of carrying the judges befoi 
that elective council, by way oi 
ment, and we. shall be 
declared, after the best consideration |i 
could give to this question, when they 
talked of the independence of the judges, 
jhe admitted they would make the judges 
control of the Crown, but 
the judges deeply 
Canadians and _ place 


impeach- 
satisfied. Tk 


free from the 
lthey would make 


| responsible to the 


s|them under the control of the populat 


reer of the Constitution. 
lshould be as free from the 
the people as from the power of the Crown. 
No one could ever bea judge to hold fairly 
the scales of justice and administer fear- 


The judges 
shackles of 
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lessly what he believed to be the law 


between the Crown and the 
he was as independent of the one as of thi 
other. He 
the Canadians desired that the 
should be fre 


Crown, but 


maintained, therefore, when 
yudees 
from 


} 
rt 


! 
the pow r 
under ther own control na 


dominion, they were not s¢ Ds] ( of the 


first principles of justice, and totally una- 
of the 


ware reat perils they would dr 
upon themselves if then 1s] thi 
respect should be comp red 

Canadians had a pra | proot th 
hefore them, for the moment t revi 
broke out the \ dis |; hii | l] the Lui rity 
of the courts of justice, and erected what 
they called) family tribunals, to which 


1 bd ] ] 
people were desired to resort under severe 
penalties in order to 
their d spute Kither there must be the 


rrange an 
greatest grievances connected with the 
administration, amounting to a positive 
failure of justice in the colony, which 
grievances should at once be sifted, probed 


to the bottom, and remedied, or the peop! 
to fl 
benefits of their judicial ilnstitutious 
on a solid foundation, It was impossible 
therefore, that the demands of the Cana- 
dians, as regarded an elective council, an 
exceutive council, and j 
under the control of t! 


of Canada were insensible erent 


Stine 


L judicial oflicers, 
1 House of \ssem 

bly, could for a moment co-exist with the 
dominion of this country or with the hap- 
piness the peace, prosperity and comfort 
of the Canadians themselves. Let It not 
be said they were tie best judges of what 
would be to their own benefit. Ie denied 
that men ina state of excitement, like the 
Canadians at present, could be cousidered 
as the best judge > of what would be for 


their own permanent advantage ; and third 


persons, who knew the facts, with kind 
feelings towards the colonists, were much 


better able to point out benefits which they 
themselves would be willing to accept 
Ithough they migat r 


se 


from the 


a dater pr riod, a 4 
them at the moment when first suger 
to their 

demands of the Canadians in that respect 


1 
1) 


minds, ut, passing 
as utterly inadmissible, he would oniy 
observe on that part of the case in which 
the House of Assembly demanded 


their Executive Council, Ca 


Council, should be under the con 
the Li gislative As embly, in linitation, as 
they said, of the control which this country 
exercised over her Majesty's Ministers, i 
was founded ina total mistake. There wa 


Ho law in thi which made Mini 


country 


people, unless | 


110 


this 
themsel ve S 


House in 


. 1 . } 
t ney misconaucted 


to th unount oF Great crimes and misde- 
1 +, * l 4 
meanours, they might ho doubt, be 
Trna yy hed; that, however, arose not from 
: } 
! ] an Chit ibiect but from 
i 
I roi ¢ ( Dib OPO is repr sented 
| I 
that if Lnd when they sought by 
to} { tl Council 
7 },] 

ssembiv, SO as 
{ I ri ib it Once li 

+ thiy , hye + 
j i py i li. Li ol 

’ 1 ‘ ] = 
yn Lidl i)s itTCL) Ins} - 
1) ! ) for sinek 
» 

Vstel noth ll t 
mportaut question related to the purse. 
i pp | jul | reatest consider- 

1 quit { th y were 
i 
, 
right t thaf subject ecause, grant- 
! ti } tT! ( titution. a 
. , 


ting the pco- 


y 1 1 
}) if they withheld from them — thre 
dominion of the purs ujustly, it would 
amount undoubt y toa great crievan 


and he should not | urprised if an out- 
rhe Llou c 
part ol 


the revenues of the province had alway ; 


break were the consequence. 


1 
was of course aware that a great 


heen under the minion 6f the Legislative 


issembl [here was never any question 
s to the | revenue ; the only question 
Wil s » the duties of 1774, and th 
Casu 1 territorial revenues. ‘The House 
\s mb!) ne read the vidence giveh 
hefore tl Select Committee of 1834, did 
hot t tl ise, as Mr. Roebuck had 
( ( d Dorchester’s message, nor 


did they put it as the hen. Baronet, the 


mil r fol | ( is. | ui f -night, on Lord 
\yim lispateh they demanded the 
contro! ever the reyenues of the proy ince 
isa matt f constitutional right. Lord 
\ylm | tech did not touch the point. 

5 4 led the easual and territorial 
revente hie d d iy on to raise il 
question Hes irose upon the message 
f Lord Dorchestet or when the French 
Crown ded all its rights to th Crown 
of England, the rigirt of the lands, thi 


territorial revenues vested in 
the Crown, precisely asthe landed property, 
in this country called her Majesty’s Woods 
and Forests, were vested in the Crown. It 
was asked if they insisted on it as private 
‘the Crown? No, they said no 
such thing: it was not sought to put a 
shilling of it was 
purposes of the 
‘colony: but the right of the Crown was 


i il ihitable It 


dedicated to the 


it into the privy purse ; 


belonged as much to the 
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every discussion which had occurred upon 
the affairs of Canada since he had had the 
honour of enjoying a scat in that House, 
he was unwilling to give a silent vote 
when a measure of such vital importance 
to its future condition 
the consideration of Parliament. tle had 
listened with the and 
satisfaction to the excellent speech which 


was proposed to 


ereatest delight 


‘COMMONS} 


| 


had been delivered by the hon. and learned | 


Gentleman who had just sat down 
speech, of which he must say, that, so far 


as It related to the legal tenures of Canada, 


it was worthy of the high professional cha- 
racter which the right hon. and learned 





Gentleman had acquired for himself, but 
which was entitled to lasting praise on 
still higher ground of having stated t] 
opinion of a British senator in that free 
libera!, and conciliatory language, 
represented the feclings of the great ma- 
jority of the Members of that House, al- 
though they might differ on some minor 
points arising out of the subject itself, 
He thought that nothing 
unjust than the imputation which had 
been thrown upon the House by the hon. 
Member for the City of London, when he 
said, that, in the observations which had 





which 


could be more 


fallen from hon. Members on both sides of 


had been used most 
| 


the House, language 
harsh and unwarrantable 
Canadians, who had 
they were serfs and 
were not bound to consider with the same 


towards t 


inferiors, whom we 
regard in our legislation as we would con- 
sider other subjects of the British empire. 
He was sure, that if any expression which 
could bear such a construction, had fallen 
in the course of debate from any hon 
Member, it would have sounded harsh 
and grating upon his ear; but, having 
listened with the utmost attention to every 
word that had been uttered in this debate, 
he must say, that nothing had given him 
greater satisfaction than the tone in wl 
every hon. Member, without exception, 
who had yet addressed the House, had 


“4 
men 


been spoke n of as if 


expressed himself with regard to the rights | 


to which the colonists of this great empire 
were entitled. He believed, that when this 
debate went forth, as it would do to the 
the tone of it would produce as 
beneficial an effect among them as any 
legislative measure which the House could 
enact on their behalf. He had said, that 
he had listened with the greatest delight 
and satisfaction to the specch of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman. There were 


colonies, 


many of his observations in which he cor. 


| 


| 
| 
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dially concurred: but there were also some 
of them from which be Was compelled to 


withhold his concurrence. But as it was 
not the business of the House to discuss at 
present the possible changes in the consti 
tution of 


1 
ested at 


Canada which might be sug 
a future period, and as tho 
changes, when they were suggested, must 
undergo full discussion in both Houses ot 
Parliament, h 
4] . ’ ba 1 

to say upon them for the proper period of 
heim «i and would refrain from 


enterin@ upon them 
? 1 


! ! 7 
would reserve what he had 


them discussion, 
tT ! 


at present. fie had 


een no reason to alter the opinions which 
he had formerly expressed when this sub 
ject was under their consideration, | 
was sure now, as lie had ever been, that 
any constitution fitted for the Canad 


must be founded on the broadest principl 


would 
1] 


} } 1 
of liberty. For his own part, he 


not asseut to any measure which wou 


permanently deprive the Canadians of 


constitutior principles of 
liberty, although he felt himself compel 


1 founded on those 


by the necessits of the case to suspend the 
constitution which they enjoyed at present. 
The hon. Member for the City of London 
had said, * Why not summon the Hous 
of Assembly again, and allow the constitu 
tion of Canada to remain in fall operation 
That * wh 

tinct ‘} 


lnpracticable, for there 


! with a dis- 


y” he would meet 


‘‘wherefore.”’ ‘The proposition wa 


was a wide dis 


tinction between leaving the constitution 


of Lower Canada in full operation unde 


the present House of Assembly, and su 
pending it for a time, until that Assembly 
was better regulated. ‘To suppose that 


the calling that House of Assembly to- 
gether, flagrante bello, could be produc- 
tive of any beneficial result was a notion 
which, though it might enter the head ot 


the hon. Member for the City of London, 
could searcely be entertained for a moment 
by any practical man, who looked calmly 
and deliberately at the working of human 
affairs. It had been urged, as an objec 
to this measure, that the Earl of Durham 
was going to Canada with the powers of a 


toll 


dictator, to frame for it a new constitution 
He that this was the fact, 
on the contrary, it appeared to him that 
the most valuable part of this measure wa 
that part of it which went to vive the 
not only of her Ma- 


asserted not 


colony the cuarantee, 


| jesty’s Ministers, but also of that House ; 


that it was their intention permanently to 
revert to that system of constitutional go 
vernment, which was the only one that 


was practicable and feasible fer so great 
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tween the Canadas and _ this 
though he thought it would he ; 


loss of stren ith and reputation ti 


have that connexion dissevered. 
he was determined as far as in 
to maintain the integrity of the 
empire in all it 


, 
~ rts, though he 


it was the duty of the coun 


assert its supremacy ovel 
i A 


dependenci Ss, vet if it could be | 


him that we could not maintain then 


colonies of freemen, he vould rath 


them up at once and for ever, th 
the danger, the folly, and the 


of endeavouring to govern a large portion 
of the British Empire on such unworthy 
principles. He looked forward, however, 


to the future administration of th 


with some anxiety, but without any fe 


of despondency. His humble advice 


the Government during all the 


tunate differences had been invariably 
this —to persevere to the utmost in a mild 
and conciliatory course, and to despise the 
taunts of those who were for ever 


of it. The country 
reward of that cor ( i 
had always thought that if that 





liat 


conduct were perseverin 


( 


if the unreasonableness of the leader 
the House of Assembly should, n 
standing, break at last into open rupture 
Parliament would have in the first 


the support of its own consciousnes 
it had done all it could to avert the e 
and in the next place the sympathi 


, 


verdict of the civilized world in it 


public opinion was no mean support to any 


Government. Much had been 


night by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
who appeared at the bar respectin 


Y 


United States, and the effeet which this 
contest with Canada must of necessity 
produce there. As one who valued ex 
ntinuing 
nd flourish- 


tremely the importance of our e 
on good terms with that great 
ing republic, he had observer 


a 
} 
| 


+1 


festation of public feeling on this 


there with great satisfaction 
natural that the late event hould 


VOL. XL. {7%} 


5 


vas now reaping 


which in the present enlightened 


Sal lf 


the 
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and important a community. He begged | produced some excitement in the United 
to state distinctly, that, though no one | 
could attach more importance thas he did 
to the continuance of the connexion be- 


States: but as far as he could udve of 


statements of the publie 





the declarations of their public men, thi 
opinion 0 United States was, that 
Britain had acted a fair, an ho 
louUradic, la just part, 1 her present 
cont ’ it] th 4 l das ind hie believed 
that there not le American who 
: { If to ye ti mst foul libel 
l ! tal Hey f their inde- 
! ! t! \ | 1 then 
| then mpared with 
t pres Canadian revolt 

| } ' : , 
i iat l I ibuut t rf 
public oJ 1 in the United St To 
tl th ft l 1h tii ( I | ') all 
ud ns wh had sueceeded 
( ich it hie 1} this country had heen 
nxious to do justice to the Canadas. He 
did not. t { \ th t all the \ had don 
| ud 1) richt io—all of th mh | u ide 
yme mistake it was only natural that 
at the dist e they were from the scen 


on which their measures were to be tried 


} ’ . : 
they would make some mistakes; but no 


mS of cettine at the 


one who was desirt 


i truth, and who had attentively watched 
for what they considered vigorous strokes | 
of authority. So far was the course 
events from previ r that he was wi 
civing that opinion, that it had abs 
confirmed him in the propriety and 


hh ] } 15 Mar + Agl ee 
the course taken by the different Admit 


istrations to whom the affairs of Great 


1» . } , 1 . 
prital had } en rusted rice 182s, 
1} } } 1} 
( ld ¢ \ t \ id i (i ill 
y f ] 
| f { | to ti ( l itil 
] + 
Was the i t] evenel if eof thie 
] ! { 
Canad 5 In former tin 
1 1 1! 


id himself been well acquainted with 


the opi nus entertained by theit le uding 


poul i had been a quainted well 
Lequ Inted vit! thos rontiemen who 
caine from da in 1] to represent 
0 the Col Department the jevanee 
ll } they } ( ier 1] i 
elves to labour. Ele had never seen men 
W » Tu ! more } mour } ean } { rhile 
prid | l } a | il th cou \ h 
| d l 1 i bin I a I | L \ rh l 
r better founded attachment to free 1 
stitutions, or who would more strenuously 
ré \ ! \\ hich they Cons! I tt 
infri n that e constitut ) 
wh ! were by | t t \ 
i bad h rerore eat »! Wy i! ! ~ 
Ing t} } ul +], f - »y out 
them nd he believed all thi (l 
taken a decidedly actis ! ng 
the ums of Ene ' 
iwrogant pretensions of the Plouse of A 
mibly He fel leeply indebt tii 
thous th patient teutio it! hich 
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it had listened to his observations ; it was 


character, and 


COMMONS} 





] 


not his intention to trespass much longer | the triumph of 


. . ' { 
on its indulgence, but he could not help | 
addressing these few words to it on a mea- | 


‘ee ; sear 
sure so deeply affecting a colony with | 
which he had been so intinat ly connected, | 


Whilst he stated that he entirely con 
curred in the propriety of the course taken 
by her Majesty's Government to suppress 


had unfortuna 


the revolt which ha ly t n 
plac in the ¢ anndas, he could not hie lt) 
adding, that when be heard Mr. Roebuel 
. } ry ] pe ar 
repre enting to the tlouse last nig 
the bar that this was the cas ( tL COLONY 
FO “( ite revolt by the measure ‘ the 
mou rCOULLPY if i { titel { 
lead th ITous and the country hich 
could t fail to exeit the d t of all 
\ ho | ew ally thing ol thie l ( ( i} 
tances of the case hey | Lert } 
heard or re ul of the | che mad ul 
t] re olutions passed by the an il ! 
\ mbly—they had all heard or read of 
Cire | eches mad and the res ylutions 
passed at the different district meettues of 
Lower Canada—they knew that there had 


been drillings of troops, acquisitions of 


aris, meetings by nigh processiol Dy 


day, and all the pr parations ror war mn 


time of profound peace. Of all these 
things Mr. Roebuck said not a single word 


] 


he passed them over in silence as pru- 


dent as it was compl te, and yet no Cio 


ernment, worthy of the name of Govern- ig 
ment could hesitats for a moment about . 
putting such things dow ly when once they 
were brought under its notice and atten- : 
tion lhe hon Niember econclud 1 DY ¢ 
pt sing his grat tude once more to thr 
House for its attention, on which nothing 
but 2a sense of dutv would have induced 
him to trespass so long = 
Ir. Gladstone thouvht it thing mo 
than dc t of justice to thre non Mi inher . 
r the City of ie ndon to om nowled a 
the caudour and fairness with which the , ! 
hon. Member had. stated both now and 
formerly the strong opinions which he en 
tertained on this question, and the con 
ney with which he | dl ure d th 
both in i) (l and it ill fortu WV hie 1) 
am mith avo the intellige ice re Ive dl irom | § 
Canada Was, so tar as reeal led Tli¢ recess 
iD thie British arms, of an eanivocal | a 
character, the hon. Member calmly nd de 
liberately avowed it to be his Opinton that | | 
we ought to resort toa separation from 
Canada as the best mode | putting in | it 
end io thie difference - hel veehn wus 3; a d | \ i 
now vhen the news was ofa very different iW i 
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Member for Leeds in his speech of that | 


evening respecting the grievances allered 
to have been sustained by the inhabitants 
of Canada which had not yet 
in the debate. That point admitte d, as he 
conceived, of a very plain and easy reply 

and with the permission of the House he 
would then proceed to afford it. The hor 

Member for Leeds had said, that the 
judges in Canada were not independent— 
that the House of Assembly seel 

the impropriety of leaving the juda@es 


na dependent Situation, had passe ee 


Bill to render them independen ind 
that that Bill, on being referred to the 
authorities in England for pproval, had 


been rejected by the Secretary i State 
the Colonial Department. Those | 
Members who 


House of 


advocated the cause of th 
Assembly were never tired of 
the 1norane which, 


declaiming ag unst 


according to ther 
played of all Canadian affairs. They must 
really the ig 
opponents to be as 


n, thet Oppon nts dts 
conceive 1ioranc ( then 
YroOss as I 
sénted it to be, or they would never dare 
to employ arguments, he 
| totally 


would not Say 

y unt nded. 
What were the facts? It was undoubtedly 
true, that the House of Assembly had 
passed a Bill providing nominally for the 


lence 


inaccurate, Dut sO 


, 
, 


1 


of the judges But what 


lidepenc | 
in that 


was the other provision contained 
Bill ? It established 
ment fol! il] public officers, 
he imagined that the ind pendence of the 
judwes 


f 
with wl 
had no natural connexioa 
Moreover it asserted the claim 
of the House of , pose as it 
pleased of the hereditary and _ territorial 
revenues of the which the 
House of Assembly had no legal claim at 
all, ‘Thirdly, it made no provision for th 


soever. 


Assembly to dis 


Crown, to 


permanent payment of the salaries of th 
although it 
their inde pendence : 
taken P icy it 


nominally asserted 
so that, if from mis- 

had been assented to, we 
should have had the judges made inde- 


pendent of the Crown, whilst their salaries 


were to be voted as before year after year 
by the House of Assembly. Whilst he 
last night to the speech 
made at the bar by Mr. Roebuek, on 
behalf of the House of Ass mbly, he 
certainly did expect, from its commence. 
ment, that Mr. 
advance 


was listening 


Roebuck was 
hiches 


on which he afterwards 


than 


claims 
rested 
he compared the lameness of his perora 


much 
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been raised | 


1 court of impeach- | 


about. to | 
those | 
But when | 
| laid before the House of Assem! ly but it 


urned Deby j 129 


magniloqu nee of hi proe- 
mium, not re 
\ 


with the Latin poet 


tion with the 
i 


could train from asking, 


I , 
Com 
“ 
. , ; , ' 
I] i} i (I [ ne 
Cit I ot unary | ( } 
] ‘ 
I s l ( y | 
> ' 
\ 1 | s | { vd 
i 
severit hi wh | 
ind suy If 
| { valinst | 
» t 
Ha t 

I ( I | 
' 

Viem| Le | Vet 
' , 

l i i ‘I 
\\ I tel t \I ! t 
\ | nd ( Iplet 

1 
hit \ IK y W 
y ~ Au ? 1 
I n 
! esilon I ! itl 
last | nadea sp 
i 
n e pur Ol teillne ti i] lt 
1 } ) i 
had nothn it all t iV out \ . 
: 
\ old K Vas lia ( V tI 
' ’ 

) } ! d (; ntle in Ss ¢ Ou 
mie ( t | stion ¢ It was t fold 
He argued first, that the House of As- 

1 ] | 
sembly | d i ibsolute cla t th al 
1 | 
posal Ol the hereditary id territorial 
revel 3 OF tI Crown; ind next, that as 
} } 1 
ti Le slative ( u ceil was either incom 
petent or unwilling to administer th 
ms * <1 { 

iifairs OF The col ny, the House of As 

S yw ititled to den in an organtk 
' . 

nee | he co itution of that Council 
A, i] } 
Now. at wh had been so well a 
last nizht by his hon. Friend, the Unde 
Seerctary for the Colonies, and aga 


nicht by inother hon. [’riend of $s, in 
explanation of the real nature of Lord 
Dorchester’s messag { tl [louse 

Assembly, he would not enter into that 


discussion further than to say, that even 
the passage which the hon. ind learned 

utleman had himself re 
struction, or rather thi 


id put up yn if, 


out the col issumy) 


and that 


rentieman 


tion, which he h 
the hon. ind learned 
have calculated larg 


must 


ly on the inattention 


: 
llouse when h 


essness of thi 


read th passa e and said that it did 
ry’ } ' 
That message 


merely adverted to the 


lication of the revenues of the Crown 
to the purposes of the merely 


stated, that the 


colony it 
= ! 1] 
manner im which they we 


ippropriated to those purpe es should 


P 2 
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did not contain a single word about the un- 
conditional surrender of them to that | 
body. ‘The history of our country would 
not have justified such an absolute sur- 
render of them to the people, and was it 
likely, he would ask, that the Governor 
would, of his own accord have placed the 
Commons of a new and recently con- 
quered colony on a better footing with 
regard to the Crown than that possessed 
by the Commons of the United Kingdom ¢ 
If the Governor had placed them in that 
situation, was it likely that different 
Houses of Assembly would have allowed 
subsequent Governors for so many years 
to act as if no such surrender of revenue 
had been ever made to them? He 
would next look to the conduct of the 
Legislative Council. Mr. Roebuck had 
mentioned two cases in which Bills passed 
by the House of Assembly had been re- 
jected by the Legislative Council on 
account of their alleged incompetency to 
conduct the affairs of that colony. 
he would remind the House that the 
Legislative Council was placed in the 
exact situation in which Mr. Roebuck 
had complained that the House of As- 
sembly would have been placed, had the 
House of Commons not consented to hear 
him at the bar. It was hard that its 
chance of defence should be left to those 
who were all but its 
uninstructed advocates; but it was fortu- 
nate enough, that even upon the showing 
of Mr. Roebuck himself it was impossible 
to make out a case against ihe Legislative 
Council. The first Bill to which Mr. 
Roebuck alluded was a Bill to amend the 
law affecting mortgages. It was true, that 
the Legislative Council had thrown out a 


Bill which was framed for the purpose of 


introducing into the colony the lex ste- 
lionati. Now, that law presupposed se- 
crecy in the imposition of mortgages, and 
the object of the Legislative Council was 
to have a system of open registration. It 
therefore declined, and, as he thought 
wisely, to pass a Bill which, though an 
amendment on a vicious system, was still 


a part of it, and which must be got rid of 


entirely before a better 
introduced. 
a Bill called, he believed, the Parish Of- 
ficers’ Bill, enabling the inhabitants of the 
various townships and parishes to elect 
local officers from their own body. What 
were the proceedings of the Canadian Le- 
gislature in reference to that measure? A 


system could be 


£COMMONS} 


i visions of the 


Here | 


uninformed and | 


The second case was that of 
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| Bill, enabling the inhabitants of these town- 
| ships to elect local officers, passed the 
Legislative Council, was sent down to the 
Assembly, and was sent 
amended shape to the Legislative Council, 
who rejected it. But what were the pro 
Bill? He thought tl 

House would be surprised to bear, that 
the Bill sent back to the 
tained a provision, which, in fact, 


back in) an 


Council con 
went to 
establish a system of election for justices 
of thi By thi 
proposed to be enacted 
lawlul for the 
such sere es by a mayorily of votes t 

choose by ballot, or otherwise, one person 


peace, econd clause it wa 


| 


that it should be 


’ 


freeholders present at every 


to be ck fe to the towiship or parish, aud 
also to recommend one or more persons 
being resident freeholders, to be justices 
of the peace in the said township or parish 
| Undoubtedly this provision would not at 
| once take out of the hands of the Crown 
|the prerogative of appointing justices of 
the peace; but surely if such a system 
had been established, the practice would, 
/in process of time, have 
jactly equivalent. Such a system would 
{have been attended with all the evils 
of a popular election of magistrates, and 
he put it to the House whether the 
Legislative Council were not perfectly 
justified in throwing out a Bill containing 
a provision so obnoxious, 


become ex 





Othe: orievances 
‘hi id been stated as affecting the Cana 
| dians, but with regard to those already 
| mention¢ deat clear that they 
iformed no ground which should deter the 
| House from pursuing the course they wer 


was pretty 


lnow ealled upon to adopt. ‘The bank 
ruptey of the judges was alleged to be a 
grievance, but thouzh he had 
made many inquiries, he had not been 
able to learn that such a case as that of t! 

bankruptcy of a judge had ever occurred. 
Undoubtedly there had been recent eas 

of judges being 


serious 


oe embarrassed in cireum 
stances, and deeply in debt, but, he asked, 
was not that the natural result of the cours: 


which the Assembly themselves had taken ‘ 


It was quite impossible that anything els: 
should take place when the Assembly had 
for a series of years withheld the hard 
earned payment of their laborious services 
Then, again, the bankruptcy of the Re 
ceiver-General was said to be a grievance 
province were likely to suffer injury from 
such a state of that officer’s affairs, the 











and he was ready to admit, that if the 


bankruptey would amount to a grievance. 
| e 
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and the colonists would have a fair claim | internal harmony, and conduct their Go- 


But what were 
The Receiver-General 


to be indemnified. 


facts of this case ? 


was a defaulter to the extent of 96,0002, | 


but his estate had been made over to the 
treasury of the province, and a sum of 
150,000/7, had been at one time offered for 
it. If, in the present condition of the 
country, the estate were not disposable, if 
a purchaser could not be found when th 
proceedings of the Assembly had disturbed 
the public peace, and ruined for a time 
the public commerce, surely that circum- 
stance could not be made the 
of a charge against the British Govern- 
ment. 
tions passed by that House im the course 


foundation 
It was said, again, that the resolu- 


{ ndoubt- 
substantial 


of last Session were erievances. 
edly, if there many 
etievances oppressing the Canadians be- 
fore, if these 
as affecting a provincial Legislature which 
was in itself unimpeachable in its conduct, 
they were really grievances; but if the 
provincial Assembly were in the 


were 


resolutions were considered 


Wrong 


the | 


vernment on principles of beneficent jus- 
differences of 


| tice to all. These were 
great moment, —differences which totally 
destroyed the apparent similarity of the 


cases. He would even go the length of 
isserting, that it was probably owing oO 
the want of Legislative Councils in some 
of these states, or to the form of their 
coustitution in others, that there was no 


ris 
co] 


rallying point for those disposed to main- 


tain British connexion; and that the 


} CoionIsts, mm consequence, came precipti- 


before, these resolutions could net possibly 
| | 


put them in the right. With respect to 
the charges against the Legislative ¢ 


cil, they had never been substantiated, 
hor was there any plausible 
them. The Council had not be 
upon by the people to pass any particular 
act, and had refesed; but all its acts had 
been backed by the Government at home 
and approved by that Hous 

tions against the Council, the 
fall to the ground, and no part of its pro- 
ceedings aflorded any reason for funda- 
mentally changing its constitution. Some 
hon. Members had contended, that because 
the Legislative Councils existing in several 


JuUn- 


rround for 
] 
n called 


3 


of the New England States while attached | 


to the dominion of this country were 
elective, the same form of constitution 
could be safely and advantageously intro- 
duced into Canada. It appeared to him 
that the cases were by no means parallel. 
At the time when those councils existed, 
no example had ever been set of severing 
the bonds of connexion with the mother 
country; the principle of subjection to 
Government was much stronger than at 
present; there was no powerful neigh- 
bouring state of whose revolt the American 
colonies had the example before them, and 
with whom they might unite themselves ; 
there were no elements of hostility between 
two great classes of the population, which 
rendered it difficult for tuem to secure 


tately to the resolution of declaring their 


independence, and abandoning that con- 
uexion, These circumstances afforded an 
ample justification for originally establish- 

| in Canada, and 


ing a Legislative Council 
its estab- 


its acts, since 


because none ot 


lishment, constituted any substantial griev- 
ance, there were ample reasons for con- 
tinuing it. One othe which 


rm of a grievance of 


statement 


leven the fe 


assuni¢ 


the Canadians had been made in the course 


of that evening, and that regarded the 
present state of the jury law in Lower 
}Canada. It was said that the jury law, 
which was intended to secure the freedom 
and increase the privileges of the people, 


refore, must | 


| | Wy 


The accusa- | was th 


had become the instrument of their op- 

What were the real facts that 
d this mattei In the first place, 
with respect to the actual state of the jury 
the House might judge which party 


pre SSIou. 


coneern 


most oppressed by it from a dis- 
patch of Lord Gosford, dated 5th October, 
he stated that the grand jury, in 
defiance of the strongest evidence, had 
ignored bills of indictment — preferred 
against several persons in the county of 
Two Mountains, for a conspiracy to drive 
out of it two inhabitants who held oppo- 


in whieh 


|site political opinions, and that the At- 








torney-General in consequence had been 
oblived to file informations 
against them. In a passage of a dispatch 


e€c-O7fiC20 


i from the noble Lord, dated 12th of Octo. 


ber, were found the following words :— 


events, in the little 
sufficient 


“ Judg recent 


fing 


probability, 


from 
even if 
procure d to 
n from the district of 
ind convicting on 


evidence of 


} . : } 
weicht could — be arraign the 


offende rs, of 1 jury tak 
Montreal finding bills 


them.’’ 


He found the magistrates of Montreal 
making a similar statement at a meeting 
held by them :— 


“That it is the opinion of this meeting, that 
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turbulent and disaflected persons, inciting the 
declared 
guilty by any jury called in the ordinary course 
of law.”’ : ; 


peasantry to rebellion, would not be 


law which 
of 
despotism in the hands of Government. 


that 
instrument 


the state of 


Lo be 


Such was 
was declared an 
A bill, introducing several alterations in 

of Assembly, 
the Legislative 
Council; but, on being sent back to the 
House of As embly, it 


: ‘ 
ure without even demanding a conference; 


the law, pass d the Hous 


and was amended by 


rejected thre mea- 


and with that Hlouse rested the re spousl 
bility of that step. Tle lad now gone 
through all the allegations of grievances 


pul forward by those who appr ued as the 


advocates ot the insurvent colonists, and 
hown the 
hollownes of thet pret nees But il was 


th ould 


not be inter) reted ito oa pr ictical oTrleyv 


hie thought he had suilictently 


sald, anc statement, though 1 ¢ 


to create abn ime 
2 } 

favourable to the the 
the { nited States Were 


anee, was calculated 


pression justice Of 


rebel cause, that 


and flourishine as an imnde- 


Derous 


| 
p ndent community, while 


pros Hi 
the enereies of 
Canada w 
tered, the 
retarded by her connexion with Britain. 
Phey told of the 
the American colonies of 


ere crippled, her commerce fet- 
developement of her resources 
wert I ipid progress Ol 
Britain when 


ci mMcipat d from het sway, as compared | 


with the 
I¥e, indeed, believed that there was 


fore, ‘ 


no more remarkable example in history of 
speedy advancement in all that constituted 
the er than was 


itness of a nation 


nished by the careel of the Americ in colo- } 


nies of Great Britain, now forming th 
United States, during the past century. 
As one remarkable instance of their pros- 
pertty he might mention that the duties 
collected at Philadelphia advanced iu fiity 
vears from 25,000/. to 500,000/7. But the 
foundations of the power and grandeur to 
which 
laid by the fostering care of Great Britain 
during the term of its dominion, and it 
was under the protection of this country 
that their 
expand. The benefits which they received 
from the rule of the parent state were thus 
deseribed by Mr. Burke in his celebrated 
speech on American taxation : 


ihese colonies have obtained were 


* Their monopolist happened to be one of 
the richest men inthe world. By his immense 


capital, primarily employed not for their benefit 
own, they were enabled to proceed 


but his 


| which it laboured ? 
infant resources were allowed to | 


{ COMMONS} 


slow rate of their advances be- | 
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with their fisheries, then 
ship-building, and their trade, too, within thy 
eit 


agriculture, thei 
limits, in such a manner as vot far the sta 
the languid operations of unassist 
nature. ‘This capit il was a hot bed to ther 
Nothing in the history of mankind ts like th 
lor my part, I never cast an eye 


their flourishin and their cultivat 


slow 


yrovress. 
Scommerce 


and commodious life, but they seem to n 


rather ancient nations grown to pertectto 


through a long series of fortunate events and 


ful 


uly centuries, 


indus accumulati 


than the 


tram of uccess try, 


wealth inom colon 
yesterday 
few years avo, 
on the bleak 


] 


Wit 


than a set of miserable out-cast 
so much sent as thrown out 


shore of i desol t 


not 
and barren 
rom all civilized j 


lerness, 3,000 miles 


course, 


Surely it stood to reason, proceeds 
the hou. Member, that im the infane 
of a country it was far better that 1 
should be connected with an old) nation 
where ¢ vpout ul existed in abundanee, whet 


the habits of men had been matured b 
the influence of long-established etviliza 
tion, and the resources of social life had 


than that if 


fully 
‘ | 


should be left to itself to strugel 


! 
been called into action, 


unaice a 


with the difficulties inseparable from at 
early stage of society. Such had been the 
ease of Canada, aed what was the real 
rate of her progress which had been re 


presented as so slow. [f compared with 


the United State s, its idvance in prosperity 
was found to be even more rapid. I 
1775 the population of Canada was but 


60,000. Ii 600,000 


now amounted to 


| having been multiplied tenfold since that 


fur- | 


| 


year, \t the commencement of th 
(American war, the population of th 
United States was 2,500,000, and now 


amounted to 15,000,000, having increased 


| world that Canada had made 


six-fold. How did these facts agree with 
the statements of the advocates of the in 
surgents, who attempted to persuade the 
no progre SS 
from its con 

Did hon. 


and had derived no benetits 
nexion with this country. 


| Gentlemen recollect the progress which 


New South Wales had made, notwith- 
standing the peculiar disadvantages undet 
Against these facts it 


was impossible to contend, and he was 


| justified in dismissing at once the supposi 


tion that the progress of Canada had been 
retarded by its subjection to Britain. If, 
therefore, it were true, as he believed it 
was, that the grievances alleged by the 
Canadians as an excuse for rebellion could 
not be substantiated, and if there wer 
any defects in the internal constitution of 
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tory overtures of the British Government 


were rejected with insolent contempt by | not 


the leaders of the rebellion in Canada, 


| supplies to support 


while the Americans, for no less than | 
sixteen months after the war broke | 
out, continued ardently desirous to pre- 
serve their connexion with Britain ; 
and when at last the declaration of 
independence was put forth, several of 


the most eminent men 
averse to it, and expressed their regret that 


in the country were 


feelings of irritation should have carried 
their compatriots so far. It was somewhat 
singular that one of the erievances of the 


Americans was stated by themselves to 
be the conduct of Great 
Canada — not opp ression of 
Canadians but her excessive 
as they considered it, partiality 
the Canadians. In the first pe tition of the 
American Congress in 1774, a remarkable 
document, worthy tention of the 
House, the ata of the 

were stated to be the appointment of the 
judges and councillors during pleas 
the harassing restrictions imposed on 
commerce, exorbitant duties levied 
arbitrarily under the stamp act, which was 
declared to be only an initiat 
the stoppage of agents’ 
tion of trial by jury in many 
the extension of the 
admiralty courts, and 
extending the limits of Quel 

the English and restoring the French law, 
whereby great numbers of Br 


Britain towards 
her 
liberality, or 
towards 


the at 
colonists 
ure, 
, 

the 


ive measure, 
1 7 


aboli- 
cascs through 


~ onl . 
Salaries, the 





juris 
lastl 
ee, abolishing 


} 
} 
{ 


itish freemen 


were subjected to the latter ; and establish- 
ing an absolute government, and the 


Roman Catholic relizion hout those 
vast regions that border on the 
and northerly boundaries of the free Pro- 
testant English settlements. Was it 
5 
most unfair to cite the allezed 
America, when one of ther 
? 


throug 
} 
westerly 


not 


asons urged by 


the Americans for revolting was the 
liberality shown by this country towards 
her Canadian subjects? Strange as it 
might appear, the authority of Dr. 


Franklin was in our favour on this occa- 
the extent of 
appropriation by the Imperial Parliament 
of the revenues of a col » purposes 
of its government. In_ his 
before the Committee of 1775, an 

memorable in the history of his country as 
having led to the repeal of the stamp act 
by the Rockingham Administration, he 
was asked what he would do in 
colonial 


sion to justifying the 
Ouy to th 
examination 


event 


Assembly should refuse the sup- 


analoey of 


|} must soon 


the 
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They could 
that the 
necessary 


plies. He that——* 
suppose such a 
would 


answered, 
case as 
raise the 
own government. 
An Assembly that refuse it 

want common cannot be 
supposed. If an Assembly could possibly 
Su] 


Assembly not 
Its 
would 


which 


must 


sense, 


be so absurd as to refuse raising the 
for the maintenance of 
them, they could 

situation - thi 


plies requisite 
government 
lone re 
disorder 


among 
main in such a 
and confusion occasioned by i 
bring them to reason.” II 
should not, ouglit 


' } 
was then asked, li 


not the right to be in Great Britain of 
applying a remedy. His answer was, a 
right to be used only in such a case I shou!d 
chave no objection to, supposing it to b 
used merely for the cood of the people ot 
the colony. Dr. Franklin, not having th 
ilvantaze of the superior enlightenment 


i 
ecntury, could not anti 


provincial assembly would 
injustice, and the 
as a pretext for 
from 


of the nineteenth 
cipate that a 
commit a 


urge its 


cross act of 
rivht to do so 
authority, so. far 
‘asion, Wa 
course pursued 
British Did the 
then, in sober reason, anything 
rrievance In 
a 


LI 
Fils 


to us on this occ 


verse 
in favour of the 
| 


strong 
by the 
remain, 


Government. 


deserving to be 


Canada? If there w 


ere, lhe “outa gn i 
immediately to redress it. He cared: 
whether rebellion wi raring its he oy 1h 
triumph, instead of sinking into extinction 
— whether the British arms were covered 


with that dishonour which some hon 
lly wished might 


de fi 


patri tic 


Instead Of carrying 


pad 
into the ranks of rebellion, that ought to 
work no chat in the wish to conciliat 
and heal the wounds ot 


bal | . , 
hostiue feelings, 
1 discord. He disclaimed altogethe: 


the political morality of the hon. Memb« 
lfor WKilkenny, who had disavowed o 
friend Mr. Mackenzie, because he had 


i ther the 


| 
| 


Case a | 


been unsuccessful. [Mr. Hume, No, no! 
He would appeal whole tenour of 
the hon. Member’s recorded speech, whe- 
purport of his argument was not 


to the 


ito show that rebellion was justifiable, 
when it was successful. But he looked 
|forward to a very different and more 
|cheerful prospect; in the great hand 

God it was that they stood, nor did h 
fear for “el ultimate triumph of justice, 
nor yet did he fear that he should see the 
day, when, as ; Mr. Roebuck had yesterday 


expressed himself, the last British yesscl 
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should leave the shores of Lower Canada 
amidst the curses of her inhabitants. Tle 
did not know what might be the anticipa- 
tion of hon, Gentlemen opposite with re- 
spect to the issue of the present contest 
with Canada, but he must say, the learned 
ventleman, at least, seemed to have for- 
rotten, that in the space of a few years 
after the separation of the American 
colonics from the dominion of Great 
Britain, our commerce with America was 
flourishing more than at any former period. 
Hon. Gentlemen on that side of the House 
were called upon, he thought, to give their 
aid in providing for the exigency of the 


period, and he would beg the attention of 


the House while he offered a few remarks 
in explanation of the two causes which, in 
his opinion, called for and justified the 
proposed suspension of the constitution of 
Lower Canada. that the sup- 
plies had been suspended ; the other, that 
revolt had occurred. Under the circum- 
stances of the case, he thoucht it incum- 
bent upon Parliament to adopt some 
vigorous measures, and for as short tin 
as possible to suspend the constitution ; 
but, standing there as a Member of the 
Commons’ House of Parliament, and re 
membering, as he did, that Eugl 
ever been accustomed to 
as possible to all countries thi 


One was, 


| } 
| 
wud Nad 


extend as. far 


and benefits of free and equitable consti- | w 


must 


, 
Wiat 


tutions, he felt that he not omit 
few 
causes which had, by an unfortunate con- 

led to th pre- 
This was a sub- 


say a words as to 
currence of circumstances 
sent disastrous results. 

ject he would gladly have left untouched, 
but he should have felt dishonoured wer 
he not to enter fairly and manfully into 
the discussion of it; and he must say, that 


] 


. } 
privileges } 


wert the } 


he did hope to show that none of the late | 
disastrous events would, in all probability, 
have occurred ; there would have been no | 


stoppage of the supplies, and no outbreak 
of rebellion, and no need for the measures 
now adopting by the noble Lord and hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, if the advice which 
had been tendered on the 
time ago, that the Act of 1831 should be 
repealed, had been acted on. That ad- 
vice had been rejected, but he would re- 
peat, that if it had been taken, it was his 
conviction that the machine of Govern- 
ment would not have been stopped by the 
suspension of the supplies. From the 
papers which he held in his hand, it ap- 
peared that, with ordinary discretion, this 


subjec t some } 
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result would not have been occ isioned ; 


the spuling of blood would have been 


spared, and thi peace of the country re- 


mained undisturbed. With reference to 
the conduct of Lord Gosford, he was 
aware that the noble Lord’s position was 


ind, on the ground 
error of judgment, he could not 


one of much adifficulty, 
of mer 


venture to pass any strictures on the noble 


Lord; but he nplained, that while Lord 

Gosford spoke of the state of the country, 
| 

ind’ hinted at certain measures rendered 


y by the existing state of things, 


| ¢ za ] Fi - } 
he did n ceive them the data on which 
his judgement was formed, and especially 


did not mention what was the opinion 


} 


of Sir John Colborne: his despatches were 


other particulars. But, 


besid S this hy It und also in Lord Gos- 
ford’s despatches the most extraordinarily 
contradictory statements. On the 2nd of 
ey ae a 7 +) ble Lord wrote 
He prem ve i 3 »/ twe novie ,ord wrote, 


‘“] do not conceive there is any rround 
for alarm.” And in the very next sentence 


CiISpose | lo think that 


he stated, ** lam 


you may be under the necessity of sus- 
pending the constitution.” Now, how 
these t sentenc could be written in 
close « yn with « another by any 
man in his senses was more than he could 


How the noble Lord came 
{oO fall into sueh an error Ol indement as 
mconecely 


iS quite 
able. In the next letter Lord Gosford 


sp of t Ultras of both sides strug- 
cling for ascendancy; but he must say, 
there Ww mu more reason, he thought, 
to apply that epithet to the man who 


bounds of ordi- 
breath, 
and in 
might be necessary to 
He detied any 
statements. 


could so far overstep the 
nary judgment as to say, in 
that there was no cause for alarm, 
the next that it 
suspend the constitution. 
man to rec two 

But, small as was the information as to 
the state of the 


two de sp itche S ot the 


one 


ncile such 
country conveyed in these 
Lord, did the 
mist clear away as time advanced? Oh, 
no! Onthe 12th of October, 1837, nearly 
the former 


noble 


three weeks alter the date ot 


letter, Lord Gosford stated, that he had 
declined the proposal of 300 inhabitants 
of Quebec, who had tendered their ser- 
vices to her Majesty, requesting in con- 
sequence of the state of the province, to 
be allowed to enroll themselves as a volun- 
teer corps; and so Lord Glenelg stated, 


in one of his dispatches, that he had, at 
one time entertained thoughts of sending 
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have given you some idea of the poltitteal | Ge 
state of the provin ne 
munications were writl thie pl 
° | 1 
designs of the s ditio hea pecome |] 
more appare Ot 5 


j their efforts and activity re prod 


results, to arrest 
| f adoption ol much Mm Vi ! ae 
| cisive Measures than it is wit tl { 
x of the Executive G 
force: laroc D il YT Urea 


drilled in moilit ry 

in and near the city 1 

th expression : el ima 
that he had known t 


[t was true this mi 


inferenee whicl 

erounds ? but if 
his conclusions \ 

because that Site i MmOrln ( 


the CGroverument 
But he contended fi 


tcrm ~ SVETyY Sunday 


information of | 


been sent hom 
mencement, bul 

fully established a 
served every MPUDUAV. 
noble Lord did not 
had been taken to j 
these seditl us meet 
permitted to reach such a | and i 
deed so small was tl 
support lent by the nob 
ment to the loval nad ¥ 


bitants, that 1 
ompelled in sell-del 
nhames to petit ol } f {s 


they from then 








noble Lord had permitted 


one eftort to stav t!] >) i ad 

tion and discontent. <A 

question of great importa) nd 
1 it would be necessary for 1 


of Government that they 
to dispose of fully and 
\ namely, that whether 20, men, 01 
, other number, were necess ry to ke 
' check the Canadians, 
never made trial as r ded 
prevention of the force v 
foot in the province. \t 1} e welt | tas 
might be quite certain tl f 
the province were amply sufficient to pr 
down the drilling. This | | Gosf 
must have known, and | 
taken measures accordingly, especially as | full port tion, 
he himself declared that th aruiimg ind | ic inX 
pointed to nothing but open re’ It Lord | t 
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Members on the question, and leave what 
he had said in the hands of the House. 
With respect to the Bill before the House, 
he would say that there was no question 
but that in some shape or other they must 


Canada— 


have a Bill to suspend the constitution of 


Lower Canada, because in effect that con- 
stitution was suspended already, and was 
stated tobe so, asappeared from a dispatch 
of the noble Earl by the insurgents them- 


selves, and indeed it was the expression of 


the noble Lord opposite, who had_ stated 
that the Constitution was already sus- 
pended. But the Bill appeared to him to 
have much more in it that was objection- 
able as regarded the rights of the people ; 


and he could not help thinking that 
there was no necessity that Parliament 
should divest itself of its authority in 


order to confer on an individual arbitrary 
power; he did not think it fitting to c 
fer such power on any individual whatever 
as would enable him to forejudge all ques- 
tions almost which could in the 
colony before they | 


n- 


arise 
could be decided 
this country, and he must confess his sur- 
prise to find that the hon. Gentlemen who 
usually promoted Radical principles had 
received the announcement of this ap- 


in | 
| the 
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objection to arbitrary power, but only to 
the manner in which it was exercised, aud 
to the in whom it was vested 
These remarks he had offered without 
having referred in the least to the details 
of the Bill, and only in the endeavour | 

a weneral view of the case, and |) 
had spoken at greater length than he had 
a right to speak in that House; but h 

thought it necessary to explain his senti- 
ments with respect to the case of Canada, 
and to explain that he admitted the pain 

ful obligation they were placed under o! 
for a time, the constitution of 
that country. But hedid think that som 
share of the blame (he did not attempt t 

the amount of it), but he did say 

that some part of the blame of the present 
unfortunate 
those 


person 


take 


Sus spending, 


state 


situation of affairs rested 
administered the Government 
of this country, and glad should he be, 
it turned out that the ineflicient and re- 


prehensible acts of various administrato 


who 


atiairs had not been among th: 
causes in which originated 
painful necessity of sus spending the 
constitution, 

The Chan 


of colonial 
most ethcient 


the k eche que r felt I 


cellor of 


| impossible to complain of any part of th 
pointment with so very much satisfaction. | 


It would be in the recollection of the | 
House, too, how strongly those hon, Gen 
tlemen had been opposed to the Irish | 


Coercion Bill, as it was termed, and how 
strenuously that measure had been de- 
nounced and deprecated ; yet when 
a bill of much greater extent was proposed, 
there were scarcely ten men, and those 
Mr. Roebuck had disavowed, who 
found to oppose it; in short, there never 
was a more happily-timed pa nt 
than that of Lord Durham; like the twin 
stars, forthwith on his appearance— 


now, 


“ Concidunt venti, fugiuntque nubes.”’ 


He had heard that great advance had 
been made in the science of government 
in the course of the 19th century, but he 
had witnessed no proof of this improve- 
ment which had filled him with so much 
astonishment. 
there was not any objection on the oppo- 
site side to arbitrary power, and that bill 
conferred more arbitrary power than he 
believed had ever been before conferred 
on an individual, and which he thought 
was calculated to throw the Canadians 


into a state similar to that of this country 
under Edward 3rd. 


There seemed no 


It appeared, however, that 


were | 


argument of the hon. Member who had just 
down, without bearing testimony, 
the same time, to the ability which was 
displayed in other parts of that speech ; 
but he must also take leave to say, that 
while a speech might be able, at the sam 
time it might deal unfairly with the ques- 
tion under discussion ; it appeared to him 
that the tendency of the speech of the hon 
Gentleman, and of the speeches of othe: 
hon. Gentlemen opposite was to induce hon. 
Gentlemen from that (the Ministerial) sid 


sat 


| of the House to pass over to the relief of 








jesty’s Government. 


hou. 
Ge- 


that small minority to which the 
Gentleman had adverted. The hon. 
tleman had, under a false and mistaken view 
of consistency, called upon Gentlemen on 
the Ministerial side of the House to co- 

operate with him, because they had taken 
a partic ular line during the progress of the 
Coercion Bill for Ireland, in order, that by 
the league, the hon. Gentleman might in- 
crease the numbers of his minority. He did 

not say it was the intention, but it certainly 
was the tendenc sy of the hon. Gentleman's 
speech to produce such a result. He would 
take the next portion of the speech, that 
which contained charges against her Ma- 
He would say that 
there was no portion of her Majesty’s Go- 
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vernmeut, no individual Member of it who 
was disposed to shrink from an entire and 
full responsibility for every act done by Lord 
Gosford, and for every measure ti ywhich he 
had had recourse. ‘They ready to 
stand by the approval which they had ex- 
pressed of Lord Gosford’s 
and undoubtedly 


no individual 
ereater or h gher pleasure n 


were 


administration, 
could feel 
according 
praise to Lord Gosford than he who had 
then the honour to address them, and who 
ith the noble 
1 of fri ndship. 


had been long closely united w 
Lord by ties of intimacy an 
He would a-k the House 
Gentleman opposite had dealt fairly 
the correspondence of Lord Gosford? The 
hon. Gentleman had asked what could be 
contradictory inconsistent as the 
statements made by rd 
and the same Lord Gosford, 
says the hon, sabaignl sgh of his 
disp: itch, admits that he does net conceive 
and yet, in 
himself 


whether the hon 


t ++] 
with 


sO and 


Lord { rose 
} > 
(ic Spat hi 


Gentlemar 


there is any ground for alarm, 
the next sentence contradicts 1 
saying he thought Government might be 
under the necessity of suspending the con- 
stitution. Those statements did not 
pear to him to involve any inconsistency. 
Lord Gosford in one part admitted that 
there was no immediate 
and in the other suggested a possible futur 
result. 


ap- 


f : 
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oe nutment to act, and had done these 
things in defiance of the constituted au- 


He 


man whether 


the hon. Gentle- 
, if such a state of things wer 
permitted to continue, it would not be 
ssury to have re » to the supreme 
power of the If tha it distinction was 
rnised, the Hous: e the 
pe rfect consistency of de that there was 


thorities. would ask 


He? cours 
“ state. 
recog would easily S¢ 


nying 


any danger from physical force, and at the 
same time expressing an appre hension that 
the ia itv for a certain ¢ ontingenc V may 
urine er re] 1¢ ! that the charge mad 
| against i, nd Cros rd, and ag inst th ; 
Crovernment which confided in hin, was 
not that they had precipit ited matters 
into a state of disorganisation and confu- 
sion. but that they had icted with a 


1 one | 


cause of alarm, | 


If the hon. Gentleman had attended | 


with the same pleasure and instruction | 
which he had to the spee h made by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman on his | 
right, he would find this distinction recog- 


nized. Lord Gosford had said that he 
prehended no immediate danger from phy- 
sical force—no outbreak requiring military 





consistent 


interposition. It was per! 
Licht still be a 


with that to say, that there o 


necessity to have recourse to a new system 
of Jaw. Suppose that no outbreak had 


taken place at all, that there had been no 
Insurrection, but that year 
the House of Asse mbly had ste adily — 


from to vear 


to aid the Government of the country in the 
administration of affiirs, would a hon. 
Gentleman say that the necessity of 

alteration in the constitution as contem- 


ap- ; 


but wou 


that they had exhausted 
ad waited till the last 
forbearance vw 


ance and caution, 
path nce 


moment 


itself, and h 
when s justifiable, 
of the 


necessity of 


and that it was not until the nature 


such as to warrant the 


thi it 


Case Was 


the st ! 


her Majesty’s Government 


had recommended measures of severity and 
repression. ‘The hon. Gentleman said, 


that 1f Government had followed the advice 
viven them last year, the insurrection would 
have ( Did the hon. Gentle- 
man sincerely entertain that opinion ? He 
elit not to doubt the hon. Gentleman’: 
‘ity. But did he y think 
that he ustain that 
Did the hon. Gentleman think 
means, Canadawould have been 
‘rved in 


been spare ch 


° 1 
Serlously 


upon reflection, could s 
opinion 
that by sur 


pres 
i 


tranquillity and the present 
Che hon. Gentleman said, the 
sulting tothe Canadians, 
ld not the repeal of the Act of 1831 
jul The argument 
should have repealed the Act in 


~ | 
crisis avoided 
resolutions were in 
have an ¢ sult ? 
: 
that they 


Was, 


the last Session, but if that had been done 
and—if the repeal had caused a rebellion 
—how would the respousibility of Minis 
ters have been lessened ? The hon. Gen- 
tleman had been kind enough to say, that 
he did not believe Government was 
| deficient in preeautionary measures and 
| in provi linge a sufhcient military force in 


plated by Lord Gosford would not arise? 
It should be recollected, that it was not | 
simply as topping of the supplies which 
had taken place. It should be recollected 


that all the ordinary functions of civil Go- | 


about to 


had 


vernment in the 
be suspended ; 


province 
that the 


WeFe 


Canadians 


already proceeded to the election of justices | 


of the pea 


ce of their own, had e Npower d 
ewil and military officers of their own 


ked him for the gene- 
but, fortu 
higher 


Canada. Chey than 
concession he had made, 
for them, through the 
authority of a = oppouent, 


rous 
nately 
his con- 
A gene- 
same effect had been 
which there 


cession was of lesser Import: mce 
»> the s 
hority, 


rous admiiss! i t 
made by an aut than 


» Te 


was n¢ er in this land—he might say, 
in the civilised world, and the Duke of 
Wellington had stated, that no imputation 
re ted Wpon thie (rove riment foi any 





want of 


precaution in Ca- 
nada. 


spared the insinuation at the end of his 
speech, and the ai 





panied it. Sir J. Colborne and thi 


. a , , ‘ ; 
authority n Canada had made no com- 
lean ; t of + far ! 
pram OF want OF SUuppol but on ti cone 
i 
trary, they had acknowledged that the )- 
vernment Was ready » anticipate all then 
} ' rr! 2G 
demands. When the Duk Vi of 
at home, and Su John Colborne in t} 
- } 1 ’ 
province, | a wid iif t ry 
ivainst them, thev 1 } mit 
, ' 
to the tau of ( ) 8 
1 1 
even it » iil miultit \ it! l 
ot been with ther Tee arn be p 
Pitl du ed v} I ' ) 
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: - } ] 
pliticrl purp os | r ! a 
ensued, the indeed, they t have felt 
dh a? } 1 
id cp NSLVIEITT ! m | \ 
j i 
he Nn aill ( ch 1 hy h ' ( ntl ") 
= } : } 1 
Oppo iT¢ i ft He i t } Hy | l 
red ti the despatel Mir oJ » porn 
' 
dated the Gth of Oct es 
Governmet ) I nt} ition 
i 
} 2 ‘? 
ry mn ll S F ’ } } ) hi 
} t 1 
dk | ech or S mn ( we} | 
however, the ] ni F | i l 
oe |) ee Be 
thought proper to refer. He alluded t 
es ae SA that +] 
that passage In which 1t W ud that th 
4 } 17 
ereat mass of the Canadian 7 ‘Op uld 
rs _ : : : 
not be excited or induced to take an active 
part with the pers ms who we ounding 
| Vt" ] 4 } 
the alarm. When has f | 
such an exp mn ( | Hol t 
- ) 
them from the highest n t vy autho 
41 . , 1 ~ ° , 
Inthe province, they saw noth to mau 
them to send. and would e beet 
: - : ] 
justified in nding out tar 
j = 
iorce | na ubt i ul - 
a 1: 4) 
iry for tl > ali t it l ! t 
| | ’ 
of tl question tl ! { ( l ratior 
of the Hous { are 
: ’ cake 
tions, tI } if \ ( 
. 1 } } ° 11 
t\ on th Uy t ( miitte t 
¥ rid } , 
both I Of the lise totl ' 
‘ : , ‘ : . 
Inge princl le of the Bill, nai v. tt 
~ ¥ 4 ee “as 
pension oO] the con f uti 
1 1 ] 1 ( 
there had been no reat dul ene 0 
] Ty 1 
High ¢ 11'¢ ¢ 1a POU Tt \ } ii 
become in th i I t Lat 
( ui] th l tl ti if } 
at 
[tn He would \ 
} ' ; : 
moments, take the bert ‘ ettineg then 
right as t yortion or th reum 
lied on by the Jearned Ith nan WHO Had 
t 1 1 1 . 
Lp ied it the bar ft o ¥( 1}, Bill. Uf 
Vt | 
is I ’ ' ’ 
lid not ¢ ré ym out i Heca eth 


matte relat 
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| did not mean to foll 


1 cle tion to th 
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1 
cause he 


wished to give the House an op- 


The hon. Gentleman might have |} portunity of judging for themselves, by 


accuracy of thi 
been made at th 


i] 
ence they 


one illustration, of th 
statement 
] 


and of 


which 
the confir 


“il Gentleman at the 


dl served 

bar had 

, in referring to the period when I 

the Chancellor of Exchequer) wa 

if State, that he had prac tised ; 
o 


the 





} ption on the Canadi 1 deputies which 
led f ubsequent refusal of suppli 
DY thre H of Assembly Tle had 
y f el casion, discussed thi 
| h Nii Roebuck, al 
} thers } il ) ed how fT y «lis 
it} \ ri vy whateve by 
tl | th it it righ { tate to th 
e hat w re hi real facts of the case 
He had ted othce in the month 
\pril, 1 \t that time the Committ 
latine to Canada was sitting Two « 
} leputt from the Canadian Assembly 
Ir. \ r and Mr. Morin, were in th 
country attending to the progress of the bi 
for the suspension of Lord Ripon’s Act. O 
ntin the seals of « Hice, he became 
member of tl ommittee, and he inquired 
veto. eived the deputies whether 
t} wish of th ( ommittee that hi 


Viany members otf 


the Comn expressed their desir 
that | might receive these Canadiar 
d puties. tle received them, the 
\ 1 perf onfidence and the ut- 
most fairness, well as the gentlem: 
( mpanic d them, and this he did 
hout ne ingle individual on hi 
He then stated his unwilling- 
I t l Lord Stanley’s Bill without 
ving Cau d that full knowledge of th 

I I I th my which he hop 
he might hereafter possess, and whicl 
t] ( up tion I office for the sho 
time he held it, could not give him. 1 

id he wished to have the means of jud 
Ing l na rly befor hie acted : an 

then ( tin 1) if t] e Ass mbly. 

1 t fford full time tor deliberati 1 
would pass a supply Bill? He was told 
upon thato in by them, that there could 
be 10 bt but that a suppl Bill wou 


\ 
stated distinctly, that t] 
rd Dalhousie was ou 


c ) ] 
that he dia not rove of, and one that li 


v. Hehad held acont 


lential communication with those gentl 
men, and yet the confidential conmmunica 
'tion was made publicin the newspaper 


America: and thi in contra 


had be 


Was done 


that 


, too 


declavatien 
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was pledged. What course, then, was to} 
be pursued? It was impossible to leave 
the public servants of the state, the judges 
of the land, and the other civil officers of | 
the colony, without salaries and | 
provisions, the payment of which was re- 
quired, 
ths due administration of the colony itself, 
upon which its and prosperity 
depended. It was impossible that they 
could be left destitute for an indefinite 
period of time. Were the people of 

country to undertake the cl of 
support P Or whom 
thrown? The duty could only rest upon 
those who were interested in the perform- 
ance of the local administrative functions. 
If the stopping of the supplies had been a 
fair and ordinary exercise of a legitimate 
and undoubted power, and was intended 
only to assert a principle, instead of being 
attended with such mischievous and fatal 
results, he would not, on that ground, 


those 


success 


this 
their 
to be 


large 


upon Was It 


support a Bill for the annihilation of the | 


constitution. The express ground, how- 
ever, upon which they put it was this— 
“ We will not pay the public officers. 
We will suspend the machinery of govern- 
ment unless you consent to bear the charge 
of your civil administration, and to make 
fundamental changes in the constitution.” 
It appeared to him (Sir Robert Peel) to 
be an unjust and unfair condition to 
attach to the payment of the public func- 
tionaries. ‘To refuse to bear we expense 
of its ewn administration unless the mother 
country would consent to as funda- 
mental changes in the constitution, 
condition which would seem to justify the 
mother country as the 
such rights and demands, to resort to vio- 
lent measures for their repression, That 
is the simple intelligible ground on which 
to justify our interference. In point of 
public policy, was there any other course ? 
The law recognized the Assembly 
powers; but a revolt had taken place. Ile 
did not think that a revolt justified a sus- 
pension of the constitution ; that was not 
the necessary punishment of a revolt. We 


supreme arbiter of 


should have'recourse to the execution of | 


the laws, the employment of a military 
force, the apprehension and trial of the 
persons guilty of the revolt, and their 
punishment if convicted. These were the 


legitimate steps to be taken for the punish- | 


the suspension of a con- 
the necessary legal 
‘the revolt had been 


ment of a revolt ; 
stitution was not 
punishment, But if 
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not for English purposes, but for | 


Was aj 


and its | 
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ageravated by the Assemnbly—if it had 
grown out of the Assembly—that might 


create a necessity for suspending the con- 
stitution. There was only one of four 
courses to be pursued—there could be no 
other, They might cal! together th 
Colonial Assembly, and ask the counsel of 
that body. Would any one that / 
In the present state of public feeling in 
the colony, would any that th 
present Assemb ly should illed togethe: 
o that of the Members 
the Pa nbly th 
they 
circum. 
would any that th 
present Assembly called 
Would they, having called that Assembly, 
bona fid by its recommendation / 
Would they merely call it for the purpos 
lering an impediment to public affairs 
} 


advise 


one advise 
umber 
implicated 
not sav 


not); mn 


au 


, 
considel 
of were in 
affair (he did 


euilty ot 


whether 
these 
advis 


were 
stances, one 


should be 
abide 


of of 
and then dismiss it~ with 
Would th \ then, 
course, advise a dissolution of the Assem- 
bly in the present state of the colony / 
He thought no prudent man could advis 
such a course. Would they, then, advisi 

the course of leaving the present Assembly 
in the possession of all its powers—of all 
the authority which it possesses, but sus 
call it together, 
that 


contumely, 
and that was the next 


pend its functions, and not 


taking away by law the power ren 


ders it necessary to be called together 
once a year? In such a case it would 

necessary to obtain a power to carry on 
the local affairs of the colony, and also to 
give a power to the Executive Government 
to control the d lispos: il of the public 
money, which would otherwise have to b 
voted by the House of Assembly. Now, 


peared to him that this was the most 


it ap} 
that the House could 


objectionab le course 


pursue. It would be the greatest insult 
that could be cast upon the representative 
principle It would be in effect to leav 


the Assembly emasculated —possessing th 
mere shadow of its representative authority 
whilst they 
functions, and gave to a public officer the 
power to put his hand into the public 
purse, and to direct the expenditure of the 
| public money. On consideration of these 
different courses which it would be com- 
petent to pursue, he had come to a con- 
clusion adverse te the adoption of any o 
them. It appeared to him that, great as 
lis the difficulty that might arise from the 

proceedings the y were about to pursue, 
up on the W hole - conside rt 1s the pre a 


y annihilated its representative 
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sent state of public feeling in Canada— | 


considering the present agitated state of 
the public mind in that province—con- 
sidering the disposition which had been 
manifested on the part of the Assembly, 
that it was not prepared to co-operati 
with the Parliament of England in carrv- 
ing on the local government of the colony. 
unless upon conditions to which the Par- 
liament declared it could not submit, h 
had reluctantly come to the conclusion that 
there was no other course which they 
could safely pursue, unless suspending thi 
constitution of Lower Canada for a limited 
time, and making a temporary provision 
for such p riod for carrying on the Go- 
vernment of that country. On this ground 
he gave his consent to the main and _prin- 
cipal object of the Bill, namely, the sus- 
pension of the constitution for a limited 
period, and the of sufficient 
powers to the governor appointed by the 
Crown for the purpose of carrying on th 
affairs of Lower Canada. He omitted 
altogether from his consideration the per- 
son appointed by the Crown. 
any one appointed by the Crown with that 
respect which he was bound to yield to 
the choice of the Crown, and with that 
respect which was due to the situation 
which the individual held. lle would not 
allow any other than great public consi 
derations to influence his opinion, He 


devolntion 


t 
would withhold no power from th 


vidual so appoiuted on account of any 
difference of political opinion ; but whilst 
he was prepared to concede all just and 


Inadl- 


necessary power, he 

to confer one iota of power beyond what 
appeared to be required by ihe nature and 
the exigency of the case. It would no 
become them in these 
importaut concerns, to be Jed away by 


the discussion of 


any consideration of the pers¢ nal cha- | } 


} 


racter of any individual, from the calu 
and deliberate 
allow anv such consideration 
them to the extension of powers the most 


view of the case, or to 


to reconcil 


important that ever were « onfided by Par- | 


liament. Such considerations would ili 


befit the grave nature of such an occasion. 
In a matter of great emergency, personal 
character and the liberal opinions of a 
chief governor sunk into insignificance, 
compared to the great constitutional ques- 


tion at issue. Whatever powers were 


necessary for the eflectual execution of 


the Bill, he willingly coneeded to the 
governor whom the Crown appointed to 


TOL. BL. (202 
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I1e treated | 


would never consent | 


execute its functions. He would 
Lord Durham, by 


councillors, to make such orders as were 


' See . 
the advice of certain 


country; 


necessary for the local government of the 

; but then he would not consent 
that Lord Durham should, with the advice 
of councillors s¢ ippotnted by him, have 
iy powers beyond what e temporary 
exigency of the « d. ‘To that 
part « ft I t » gar i such 
| I I S uld offer his most ¢ ded 
Oppos ~ Hi ob} cted to the SCiving 
such to Lord D im on the 
Yround } lt waS an ] 1ecessary and 
i { { S lation « tl constitution, 
If they asked him to vi late a e nstilu- 
tional princip ind showed him a great 
l essity t if, th hen oht consent to 
it; for he had a safeguard in the necessity 
that if stuld not be drawn into a prece- 
dent but Here under th pretence of 
mitigating the severity of the Act, they 
either in tl} preamble or the provisions 
proposed other regulations which no ne- 


cessity called for, and which touehed upon 
constitutional principles, for which there 
was not a necessity, and which wel there - 


fore unjustifiable, then he for one was 


determined to expose the fallacy ou which 
they rested their aggressions, and to lay 
bat th delusion on which the irgcument 
Wa l d, ind he was 1! solved to 

how t tv t they called a liberal mea- 
| sure, was, tn reality, despotic and uncon- 
| t 

stitutional. He claimed from the House 
of Commons, he claimed from men of all 
parti who adhered to constitution | prin- 
ciples, sup] In Opposing this portion of 
Bi being justified by any 

paramout cessity, or by th irene 
of Ul ( He sh ild prop to out 
ti this Bill t t part of it wi micnet 
be eal cognit t t Hou Lhat 
a certain Assemb y he | bv Lord 
D rl in ld hay a represe itive « i 
ract capacity. He hoped that 

lembe Id t \} the el s to 
BY ied “i ty by plausib] mid spectou 
argun ts, grounded on a fals assulnp- 
tion that | was endeavourn r to reine 
more d xotic the powers given to Lora 
Durham. Ee h I Vv Vv ul ! 
deluded by assertions of this matur til 
they had ascertained the intrinsie v t 
that belonged to them. ilere s Bill 


suspend) r the constitution mn Lower 
Canadi. | 


Assembly in that province, Whit | }) 


annitithate the Jlouse of 


ented tl feelme 
() 
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he then call, 
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indirectly as it was done | the existence of a 
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Legislative Assembl 


in the preamble of this Bill, any Assem- | dangerous ; Upper Canada of whose loy 


bly summoned by the governor—of an | alty 
Assembly representing the interests and | that he ventured upon that, as 


2? Were 
by 


Canada 


opinions of her Majesty’s subjects 
Gentlemen thus to give, 
repres« ntatives to 


hon. 
enactment, 


Wihilk 


were 


they to | 
the character of r presentatives 


have » SO collectec 


persons - 


assume 


of the interests and opinions of her 
Viajesty’s subjects After suspending 
the Assembly, and also after suspend- 
ing every part of the Act, which gave 
a constituency to that \ss ibiy, vert 
they to delezate to the governor of th 
province the return of Members to that 
Assembly? Were they to do this afte 


they had suspended every constitutional 
? =6 Pid they mean that tl 


ne governol 
should call any such Assembly which they 


right 
could be disposed to acknowled ae AS Ie@e- 
( Were thev. the 


f England, to ae 


presentatives represent 
atives of the people ( 
knowledge any such Assembly, discon 
nected as it must be from the people re- 
presenting the interests and feelings of any 
class of her Majesty’s subjects 2? Oh! af 
the King of the Low Countries had done 
this —if he had declared that he felt tt 
necessary to abolish representation in Bel 
orm 3 that he meant to suspend the re 
presentative system there fortwo years ; 
that im 


be 


that all parts of it were in revolt ; 


Belginm the constitution should Sus- 
pi nded: and then said that, inthe exer- 


cise of his prerogative, he was determined 


upon carving Belgium into certain divisions, 


so that he must be sure of having thos 
who were distinguished for their fidelity to 
him; and having established tranquillity 
that he would call certain persons to ad 
vise him as to the interests of Belgium 
and Holland, and that they must be re 

wded in the nature of representatyves 
for Beleium! If the Kine of the Nether 
lands bad done this their indienation 
would have overflowed. But what should 


we think of that hypocrite who, whiist he 


k away the representatives whi 


ry already possessed, pretended 


that he would find better ones in then 
ead But if all this was tiue as re 
pected Lower Canada, what should be 
said of Upper Canada? Tad the inha 
bitants of the upper provinces done any 
thine to entitle them to he deprived of 
their constitutional riohts ? was there any 


in | vwnmada whieh rendered 


thine 


pper © 


their | from within 


they suspended the constitution | province of Canada 


| provinces 
jt 


1 tye 


h the | 


| 





} but by a mere allusion ina pre unble, and 


Sir Francis Head was so assured 


@ thoug! 


rash experiment, of removing every soldi 


its limits ¢ That *xperimme! 
the upp 


indeed, prov 


had suceeeded, 


however, ' id 
| 


h id, 


itself to be loval and faithful in its all 
riance to its Sovereign And was itt 
be said that a mere exercise of th pret 
cative of the Crown to SuUSpt nd tl 
Levtslative Assembly of | pper ¢ anada 
He entreated the Hou of Commons 1 
) low its estimation of the high cha 
ter of the noble Lord to whom thes 
matters were to be intrusted to recon 
it to an unconstitutional princely le hi 
ippli cd to the province of Uy pet Canad 
was as indefensible as anything ever pi 
por nded b bi cle pot in four pe. | 
year he had been ealied upon to ag { 


certain resoitions prope d by the nob 
I, rd oppo | in reference to the Canad 
and had agreed to them | last of the 
resolutions was as follows: That @ 
inconvenience has been sustained by 


habiting the provin 


‘ ty’ hieo i 
Viayesty ssubjsects in 


of Lower Canada and ! ppel Canada fro 
the want of some ad jnate means for 1 


eulating and adjusting 


Cun stions re spe 
and commerce of the sat 
and 
Wn the said province Ss have a common 
1 nt, that tl 

rislature of the said provinces respectivel, 
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divers other questio 
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wher 


inter and it is expedi ie |e 


authorised to make provision for tl 
justreculation and adjustment of such then 
common interests.” ‘t the imstizati 
of the Ministers he had voted that 1 
solution, declan ne that th persons b 
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dinary powers, let them be asked from 
Parliament, and if necessary they would 
be granted; if, on the other hand, the 
prerogative of the Crown was ready suf- 
ficient for what they proposed to do, let 
them at once advise the 
that prerogative in such a manner as th 
case required. But in the 
any doubt upon this point, 


Canada— 


Crown to exercise 


existence ol 


let 


them not 


f JAN. 23} 


| 


by any tortuous implication in the pre- | 


amble to a Bill seek to obtain : 

liamentary sanction for their proceedings. 
Let them consider to what such a 
would lead. The existence of a preroga- 
tive in the Crown, for the exercise of whieh 
the Ministers of i 
ble was 


ad tadl- 


course 


the Crown were r sponsi- 


assumed, Let her Mayesty’s 


Ministers take upon themselves the re- 
sponsibility of exercising it, and adviss 


the Crown accordingly. Let them do this 
if they pleased; but he for one, in the 
absence of all information on the point, and 
with the doubts upon his mind which he 
really entertained upon the subject, would 
not consent to be dragged into a partici- 
pation in that responsibility which pro- 
perly belonged only to the Ministers of the 
Crown. He was prepared to have his 


motives misconstrued even upon this head. 


He knew it would probably be said of him 
that he wanted to prevent the Canadians 


from obtaining the advantages of a free | 


constitution. He wanted no such thing. 
He believed that the subject was one 
which required mature consideration ; but 


he did not believe that it would be possi- | 


ble to govern the Canadian provinces suc- 
cessfully, either with regard to their own 
interests or those of the mother country, 
or to the permanent connexion between 
the two, without the establishment of a 
free constitution. Then, again, there was 
another point in this Bill to which he must 


give his most decided opposition, namely, | 


the power proposed to be vested in the 
Crown to repeal the Act by advice of the 
Privy Council. Of all the 


events which 
| 


had taken place within his memory, em- | 


bracing as it did a period of history in 
which constitutional prin iples had been 
more discussed than in any other of similar 
duration, he never recollected a proposi- 
tion more unconstitutional and unjustifiable 
than this. If her Majesty’s Ministers 
called upon him to-day to pass this Bill 
into a law, he would never recognise a 
power in the Crown to repeal that enact- 
ment, 


such magnitude and importance were to be 


If a constitutional principle of 
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admitted, that an act p issed by Parliament 


could be rep iled at pleasure by the 


Crown, there was no knowing to what it 


might lead hereafter. Besides, the very 
clumsy mannerin which the whole Billw 
drawn up, but re markably soin th claus 
showed that the framers of the measu 
them lves did not ve ry thorouchly un- 
| derstand to what extent they wished the 
| princip| to | ( irried bine marginal 
abstract pl fessed to give this power to 
he jajyesty in) council Pa t 
ment s not itting,’ Dut Cire iclil 
part ol the text pivnitt { restt Ol 
| iV | NI sty the absolu | 
to repeal t ct atail tin od und 
cumstatl For his ow | [ LOW 
ever, he cared not for the distinction as to 
whether Parliament were sift ry not, he 
would never allow the Crown a power 
to suspend, not me rely a few matters ol 
detail in an Act of Parliament, but 


absolutely and entirely to annihilate that 
very enactment which had been passed by 
the three estates of th Lest lature. 
if Pa i t 1] ] 


iment to be called 
pass this act, suspending the constitutiona! 


were upon to 
rights of the provinces of Canada, at least 
isk Of restor- 

ing those high privileg 3; when the happy 
for so doing presented itself 

Let it not be said that those privileges 
were forfeited by law and restored by 
prerogative. To have that said would be 
an advance in unconstitutional principles 
the cont mplation of which should make 
the House pause before they gave their 
the first which 
to it. There was another point also 
to which he could not but allude. It was 
propos d to that the 
Governor-general had catled together the 


let it also have the graceful t 


occasion 


sanction to step might 


lea 
be enacted when 
council which was to assist him in passing 
the measures which might be necessary 
for the adjustment of the affairs of the 
two provinces, no one in that council but 
himself, who had just arrived from England 
should be the 
posing any such measures for adoption. 
Now he could not see upon what pretence 


h a restriction upon the powers of the 


allowed privilege of pro 


Suc 
councillors should b passed. The 
council was to have the power of making 
laws, but no one but the Governor-general 
No one coul | opt n 
for if 


he did so the measure he suggested would 


was to propose any. 
his lips with the suggestion of any, 
become invalid, if passe d ‘I he only mabH 
in short, who was to propose anything on 


Q 2 
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the subject upon which they had all met | and conciliation.” Sir, the hon. Gentle- 
to deliberate, was the very one atnougst| man ts not at liberty to prefer an indict- 
them who having but just landed from | ment against himself. The charge is not 
England, might be supposed to be least | that he and his colleages have pushed the 
informed of any on the practical details | principles of lenity and conciliation to 
of these greatinterests. Now,itappeared | excess, but it is this—that they hav 
to him that if the governor-general had | spoiled their conciliation and neutralized 
been invested with the power to elect this | their vigour by the nature of their pro 
council and to dismiss it at ple: isure, there | ceedings. {tis, that they have never been 
could be no sensi necessity for tying | either consistently conciliatory, or con 
up the hands of the councillors in the way | sistently vigorous. The right hon, Gen 
proposed. THe would not enter further | tleman and the hon. Member for Lincoln 
into these details at present. He had | seemed to imply that on the military part 
thought it right to give this full notice to | of the question, the Government received 
the House of the amendments which he | a complete acquittal from my noble Friend 
intended to propose in this measure, in ;the Duke of Wellington. “ Here,” says 
order respectfully to beg hon. Members | the right hon. Gentleman, “ is the highest 
not to pledge their opinions in favour of | military authority in this country, and he 
these propositions, merely upon the con-| has pronounced that we are completely 
sideration of the feelings of confidence and | justified in all our proceedings respectin; 
respect which they might entertain for | the augmentation of the military force in 
the noble Lord into whose hands these} Canada.” Why, Sir, IT think my right 
high and peculiar powers were to be|hon. Friend is mistaken as to the testi- 
reposed. This bill was limited in its ap-| mony of the Duke of Wellington. My 
plication for two years, and he should} noble Friend, | believe, did state that 
readily assent to any suggestion which |the Government had ample force in 
might be adopted for giving the Canadians | Canada for the purpose of suppressing 
a restoration of their constitutional rights. | any revolt; but [ am much mistaken if my 
All that he objected to was, that the| noble Friend did not state this charge, 
Crown should have the power of suspend- | which he preferred against the Govern- 
ing absolutely and without limitation the | ment, namely, that when you had 
provisions ofthe mostsolemn and important | given directions to the governor of the 
act passed in histime. Sir,(continued the | Canadas to withdraw troops from New 
right hon. Baronet), in the course of the | Brunswick and Nova Scotia, the navigation 
debate express reference has been made | being there open, you did not take care to 
to me by the hon. Member for Lincoln } send other troops thither; and, Sir, after 
(Mr. Bulwer) in reference to that part of | the bigh and merited compliment which 
the subject which has occupied a portion | the right hon, Gentleman has paid to my 
of the speech of the right hon, Gentleman | noble Friend, if that was - charge which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. And [| | he preferred against the Government that 
must say, that, giving that right hon. Gen- | the navigation being open, although ther 
tleman credit for the acuteness and ability | was a sufficient number of troops in 
which he is known to possess, and being | Canada, yet still you compelled the with- 
perfectly satisfied that he introduced to | drawal of forces from Nova Scotia and 
the notice of the House every paper which | New Brunswick, which you might, and 
could support his case, and being aware | ought to have supplied by fresh augmen 
that he filled the office of Secretary of the | tations, let me tell you that the high mill- 
Colonies, and must be well versed in its| tary authority which you have cited, 
affairs—if the statement which he made] far from being liable to be pleaded as a 
be intended as a defence of the Govern- | vindication of your conduct, constitutes a 
ment against the charge preferred by my | strong accusation against it. But as has 








hon. Friend the Member for Newark it} been just said in the very able speech of 


wasa lamentable failure. The right hon.| the hon. Member for Newark, this is no! 
Gentleman says, ‘‘ we have at least this|a military question, This is a case ol 
satisfaction, that the charge preferred | which every civilian iscompetent to judge, 
against us is not that of precipitation and | namely, whether or no after the resolu- 
harshness, of tyranny and severity--the | tions of last year and the state of ¢! 
whole charge against us is, that we have] public mind in Canada, every rational mi 
pushed to excess the principles of lenity | must not have believed that on the arrival 
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of these resolution y public excitement 
must have been aggravated, and that it 
was a time to take the additional precau- 
tion to send such a force as must, beyond 
doubt, suppress revolt? This, then, | 
want to know, whether you did send such 
a force to Canada as might intimidate the 
disaffected, calm the apprehensions of the 
timid, encourage the loyal, and prevent 
that outbreak of popular violence and that 
unfortunate shedding of blood which has 
unhappily occurred? Why, Sir, when we 
see Lord Gosford and Sir James Kempt 
bestow praises which I echo on these poor 


Canadian people— when we see them | 


dwell on their honesty, simplicity, and in- 


dustry—on their contentment with British | 


rule, and their attachment to British con- 
nexion—and when 
same people, there were (necessarily, | 
believe) killed 200, and 300 wounded in 
one village (that is 500 in the whole killed 
and wounded; for one gentleman stated 
that he counted 157 dead bodies, and that 


We 


there were 300 wounded, besides several | 
1 } | 
Others dead), then I have a right to ask, 


might any precaution be taken which 


could have prevented such a lamentable | 


loss of life? I rejoice, every well 
affected subjcct must, at the triumph of 
the law and the success of the Queen’s 
troops ; but I have no such feeling with 


as 


regard to that victory as if it had been | 


achieved in a righteous cause over the 
Open enemies of the country. When such 
a slaughter is found necessary or justifi- 
able, the occasion which gave 


rise toa 


conflict leading to such calamitous conse- 
< | 


quences is deeply to be lamented; and if 
by a timely supply of troops, you might 
have averted that melancholy necessity, 
then, I maintain, there were rational 


grounds for believing that the necessity | 


might occur, in consequence of the activity 


and delusion practised by the leaders of | 


the Canadian people, and that it was the 
duty of the Government to overlook the 
miserable (comparatively speaking) con- 
sideration of the inconvenience of a mili- 
tary demonstration, and by a timely dis- 
play of force to prevent the desertion of 
the well-affected and encourage the fear- 
ful—it was, I say, your duty to manifest 
such a determination to support the au- 
thority of the British Crown, and to 
Maintain the British connection, as to 
deter designing men from practising on 
the simplicity of a loyal and well-con- 
ducted people. So far from exposing 


read that of this | 
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yourself to the unjust reflection of having 
acted in a severe and tyrannical manner, 
| you would have secured and deserved the 
| compliment of having made a merciful 
| demonstration of Why, if on 
| looking to the papers before the House 
| we see what my hon. Friend, the Member 
for Newark, pointed out in a dispatch 
that there were two sentences conflicting 
in Opinion, in one of which it was stated 
that there was no danger of commotion, 
in the other, that the suspension of 
| the constitution might be necessary, and 
that this discrepancy was met by the 
right hon. Gentleman’s argument that the 
statements were consistent and distinct, 


vicour. 


nd 


inasmuch as there might be a suspension 
of the constitution and no apprehension 
of commotion, what will the right hon. 
Gentleman say if I be more 
j than my hon. Friend, and find two cone 
tradictory opinions in one sentence which 
Here it is: ‘* As I stated 
|} In my former letters, 1 do not expect any 
serious commotion ; the same time, 
when I see so many clever uoprincipled 
engines in action, yielding implicit obedi- 
| man 


successful 


I shall read ? 


at 


he mandates of such a as 
| Mr. Papineau, it is impossible to set limits 
to the extent of mischief they construct.’ 
Thus it is stated that the noble Lord 
(Gosford) saw no reason to apprehend 
the suspension of the constitution, or any 
ny commotion, and yet he 
adds that it is ‘‘ impossible to set limits 
to the extent of the mischief they may 
construct.” It appears to me that there 
were special and peculiar reasons con- 
nected with that province which made 
| the event which has taken place not at all 
improbable, and called for an energetic 
course of proceeding in preventing It, 
What Lord Gosford? ‘* The jea- 
lousy that exists between the two origins 
is alsoa powerful instrument in the hands 
of a convention, or central committee, as 
before alluded to, and corresponding, as 
no doubt they do, with various parts of 
the province. The two extremes are 
doing incalculable mischief, and must 
disgust every friend to liberal measures.” 
This being the impression of Lord Gos- 
ford, why was not an attempt made to 
send such a military force as would have 
prevented the necessity of making blood 
the boundary line which was to divide the 
inhabitants of French and English origin. 
But what has been the consequence ? 


ence to t 


1 
chance ol 


Says 





You have been obliged to call out volun- 
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teers. Was there ever an instance In 
which it wasso essential that the enforee- 
ment of the civil authority should be 
intrusted to the military force, and in 
which the Government should have 
abstained, until the last moment and when 
it became absolutely indispensable, from 
relying on the suppression of this revolt 
by the aid of one party so inflamed as it 
the other ? The right hon. 
that they bad 
sent out last year resolutions which it was 
evident aggravate 

in a ten-fold degree. Therefore ti 
with respect to a milit ry force, they had 


vas against 
Baronet went on to state 
would the excitement 


said, 


neutralised their vigour by the proceed- 
it; and 
conciliation 


which they took to sustain it 
that thetr 


grace Iny the tardiness 


es 
he must also s LV, 
lost much of its 
aud delay with which it was displayed. 
that head. 
partics to 


Now, to give a proof under 
They tmvited the House to be 
number, — the 


most finportant of which was the ¢ 


certain resolutions, ten im 
] ] 
iPhth 5 
but they did not accompany this demon- 
stration of vigour without some compen- 

oO 
The 


Ilouse was invited to accede to two reso- 


sation in the shape of promises, 
lutions, one of which stated, that it was 
inexpedient to make the Legislative Coun- 
cil elective, but that it was advisable thai 
measures should be adopted for securipg 
to that branch of the legislature a greater 
degree of confidence; and the other reso- 
jution stated, that while it was extremely 
desirable to improve the composition of 
the Executive Council it would be unwis« 
to submit it to the responsibility demanded 
by the House of Assembly. 
it not advisable when they 
communicated to the House of Assembly 
the measures of violence that they should 


Now, would 


have been 


also have 
Assembly the perfection of those measures 
of grace with they vere to be 
accompanied ? If they were not ready 
with those measures for the improve- 
ment of the Council why not suspend 
the meeting of the House of Assembly 
until they were ready? Why leave it 
to the Governor, after he had apprised 
the House of Assembly that the House of 
had determined to take then 
money-—why leave it to the Governor to 
make the unsatisfactory communication, 
that he was sorry to say that he had no- 
thing positive to communicate about the 
improvement of the Legislative or the Ex- 
Couneil, 


+ 
which 


Commons 


ecutive 


COMMONS} 


communicated to the House of 


but that measures of 
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improvement were undet consideration ? 


Would it not have been rational to have 
postponed this communication 
until the Governor could lay before th 
House of Asse mibly the series of measures 
of improvement which he had to propos 

It would have shown them that the Hous« 
of Commons, when they consented to 


inaking 


ineasures of necessary violence, was not 
refuse at the same time 
redress. When Ministe: 
their Intention to take th 

| 


should have also tak 


so Irritated as to 
measures of 

communicated 
money, they en into 
consideration — the 
Executive Council, and they should hay. 
names of the men whor 

Could they stat 
having done so / 


improvement of t 


made known the 
they meant to propose. 
any valid excuse for not 


1 h id | ok d through the despateh Ss ol 
Lord Glenelg on this subjeet, and h 
found them the worthy echoes of the 


of Lord Gosford. He found in the servic 
of dé sp itches many declarations, that ther 
no time for vacillation, that the 
that there must b 


Was how 


must now be vigorous, 


no further delay: there were endless di 
monstrations of this sort, but the onlh 

ae 
real demonstration of promptitude and 


viI2CUl was, the acc ptance of the resigna 


tion of the 
nations, 


Governor. ‘l'alking of resie 
that Sir F. Head had 
Canada 


was it truc 
alled c 
for the recal of its Governors. Sir J. Col 


been re was conspicuous 
borne had been recalled from Upper Canada 
Sir F. Head had been recalled from Upper 
Canada, Colonet Arthur who had been 
reealled from Van Diemen’s Land was to 
proceed to Canada, and Lord Gosford had 
been recalled from Canada. It 
had been said, and cert uinly with truth 
that one of the greatest evils in the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the colony 
consisted in the succession of its Go- 
vernors, for the moment they were be- 
coming acquainted with the local interests 
of the colony they were removed. If this 
was an objection at all, it applied with 
quadruple foree in the case of our North 
American provinces. With respect to the 
Executive and Legislative Councils, they 
had sent out three Commissioners to 
Canada to make inquiry. They had mad 
their report with reference to the Execu- 
tive Council, and they stated the principles 
upon which various improvements might 
be made in the Council. This was in 
| 1836, and on the 14th of July, 1837, 


Lowe r 


| Lord Glenelg stated, that no delay should 
}occur in acting on the Report, and that 
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willing to consent, namely, that Lord Dur- 
ham should proceed to Canada. But did 
they suppose that Lord Durham would 
proceed to Canada without any power 
whatever, but as a mere spectator of the 
battles between the two adverse assemblies, 


and to declare the utter hopelessness of 


bringing them to a conclusion? Whatever 
charge of want of reform or of conciliation 
might now be made against Govern- 
ment, such a course as that referred to 
would show a weakness and a want of con- 
ciliation which would indeed deserve cen- 
sure. A right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
in going into the amendments he proposed 
to make in Committee, had stated some 
strong objections to parts of the Bill, and 
he (Lord John Russell) must say, that in 
stating these right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir R. Peel) had dealt in 
vreater exaggeration than he had ever 
heard the right hon. Gentleman indulge in 
before. The right hon. Gentleman stated, 
that Government was acting on delusive 
grounds—on a pretence of liberality—and 
putting certain provisions into the Bull 
which did not properly belong to it. In 
his opinion the grounds of the Bill were 
perfectly watural and simple. Nothing 
could be more natural than this—to say 
that for a long time dissensions had pre- 
vailed in Canada—that they found it 
impossible to bring matters to an amicable 
termination —that the malcontents had at 
last proceeded to revolt, and that the revolt 
should be first suppressed, and that then 
they should proceed to adopt measures for 
the production of a better state of things. 
In order to do this latter, they intended 
to call in the aid and advice of persons 
resident in, and perfectly well acquainted 
with the wants and feelings of the pro- 
vince, and to Jearn from them what mea- 
sures they thought likely to restore tran. 
guillity. Was this false pretence ?---were 
these delusive grounds? — He owned that 
it seemed to him that hon. Gentlemen 
wished to fasten on the Bill a character not 
belonging to it, in order to furnish them- 
selves with some feasible grounds for oppo- 
sition to it. He had seen that evening 
symptoms of a sort of coquetry which was 
not now exhibited for the first time on the 
part of a right hon. Gentleman opposite. 
He had been passing very marked compli- 


objections the 


ments on the speech of the hon. 
for London. The argument of that hon. 


Member was:—‘‘ If you are able to cou- 
veue this meeting of ‘the provincial repre= 
sentatives, why not convenethe Assembly?” 


COMMONS} 


Member | 


ral 
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1 The hon. Gentleman seemed to consider it 
an argument of great force, but he could 
not see In it any force whatever. Suppose 
that peace was restored — suppose they 
convened the Assembly—they would ouly 
bring together a body which, in its pre- 
sent state of irritation, would say, ‘f Give 
us an Elective Council, or we will not vot 
the supplies while the Legislative 
Council would declare that if they were 
made elective the constitution would be 
destroyed. Thus, then, there would soon 
be an end of the meetings of the Assem- 
bly. But if they collected a body con 
sisting not only of persons selected from 
those two bodies, of persons representing 
the feelings of Lower Canada, but also 
some who would represent the feeling of 
the upper province, together with some 
Members of the L evisl itive Council, then 
they would have some chance of seeing tlie 
matters in dispute satisfactorily arranged. 
There was another matter which the right 
hon. Gentleman had not taken notice of, 
but which he had stated expressly. Ik 
had stated, that this Committee which w: 
to be assembled was not to have any bile 
lative power. He stated that he considered 

absolutely necessary that the suprem« 
legislative control should rest with Parlia- 
ment, where the constitution had placed 
it. There was thus a_ total difference 
between the body which the Government 
would have power to assemble and oi 
which met for the purpose of legislation. 
The right hon. Gentleman, in spite of his 
(Lord John Russell’s) statement to this 
effect, had spoken to-night as if the 
and the Committee intended to 
octroyer a constitution, [: Sir I. Peel 
“No,no!"’} The vright hon. Gentleman 
had certainly used the word. [Sir 7’. 
Peel: “ No, no!’] With respect to thi 
preamble of the Bill the right hon. Gentle 
man bad used this argument, that if they 
intended to arrange the matter by the use 
of the prerogative of the Crown, they need 
not provide for it in the preamble of the 
| Bill. Truly, i¢ seemed to him desirable 
that if that could be dove they should be 
provided by the Bill with power for the 
purpose. It seemed to him right that 
when extreme measures of this kind were 
to be adopted, they should be formally 
placed before Parliament, and that no part 
of it should be concealed, lest afterwards 

Parliament should disapprove of it. After 

fall the right hon. Gentleman had said 
against the nature of the preamble, it did 

lnot seem that he now intended an altera- 
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tion similar to that which had been at firs 

supposed. He had thought, from ha 
the right hon. Gentleman had stated, and | 
from his proposal to leave out the preamble, 
that he went so far as to say that they | 
ought not to frame the constitution of | 
Canada on the principle of a free constitu- | 
tion. But now he disavowed that inten- 

tion, and would merely alter some words 
in no very intelligible manner. They 
never had said that Canada should be 
governed otherwise than by a free consti- 
tution ; and he said that it was expedient 

to make provision for the temporary 

government of Canada, iu order afterwards 
to make provision for 
principles conducive to the maintenance of 
the rights and liberties of the province, 
but the right hon. Gentleman would strike 
out the words to that effect in the pream- 
ble. The great matter for Parliament to 
consider was the necessity of the case. If 
the necessity did not exist, the Bill would 
not have been demanded ; but, when they 

did demand such despotic authority, he 
(Lord John Russel!) thought it necessary 
that Parliament should know that thev only 

a temporary power, and that the 
paramount wish of Government was to 
have a free constitution established in 
Canada. The right hon. Gentleman had 
gone on to find fault with a provision of 
the Bill giving a power to the Queen in 
council to suspend its operation for a time, 
and contended that they wished to suspend 
the constitution of Upper Canada. Why, the 
Bill contemplated no interference with the 
constitution of | ppe r Canada; with respect 

to the ordin: iry wo rking of that constitution 
it would not be interfered with in _ least, 
Neither did they propose that tlhe Assem- 
bly should be “de ‘prived of any a the 
privileg ges it e njoyed ; ;on the ¢ ontrary, the 2 

proposed that as the people of Upper 

Canada had long complained, and justly 

complained, of the manner in which their 
trade was interfered i and their 
navigation impeded, by the regulation of | 
the Sewer province, the 5 proposed that ten 
persons should be selec ted from the upper | 
province to form part of the committee ; 
and to provide for the remedy of these 
grievances. With respect to the othe! 
ground of objection to the power proposed 
to be given to the Queen in Council he 
saw no reason, although this was a very 
great power, that it should not be given 
when necessary ; but when the right hon, 
Gentleman brought forward his amend- 
ments it would then be competent for him 


governing it on 


sought 





| With respect to that subject, 
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to answer them. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had gone on to censure the conduct of 
Government. With respect to his first 
complaint, that of the want of sufficient 
force, he (Lord J. Russell) did say, that, 
notwithstanding what had been said by the 
hon. Member for Newark, the right hon. 
Gentleman was not successful in quoting 
the Duke of Wellington on that head. As 
the noble authority had been 
appealed to, he would not dispute it. 
‘The noble Duke was probably right in say- 
ing that there had not been sufticient troops 
in Nova Scotia, but that was totally difter- 
by the right hon. 
His charge was, that Govern- 


Duke's 


ent from the charge made 
Gentleman 

ment had not sufficient troops in Canada to 
prevent insurre 
courage the 
affection.’ His answer to 


ction—not enough to * en- 
loval, and to overawe dis« 
that was, that 

there for any legal 
purpose required. With respect to Nova 
Scotia, although, for 


might have been 


suthcient troops were 


many reasons, it 


necessary to have had 


more troe ps the re: still could any one 
iy, that the presence of more troops 
there \ ould have prevented revolt in 
Lower Canada? They had the Duk 
of Wellington’s authority for this—an 

would be more looked 


authority which 
to than uny in that House. It was not the 
first time when topics ran high 

mounted 
to quote 


party 
when the election batteries were 
party purpose 
the Duke, that all of a sudden a plain de- 
claration from himself c mpletely dis 
countenanced all their assertions. The 
rl ae hon. Gentleman had made another 
charg He said that not only had Go- 
vernment displayed a want of ‘vigour iu 
not having a suthcient number of troops in 
Canada, but they had not adopted con- 
ciliatory measures at a proper 
he must say 
that, althoug h it was not very dithcult for 
hon. Gentlemen reading the despatches to 
find fault with them, yet he thought they 
and complete defence for 
for Lord Gosford, and for 
the Government. ‘There was an inherent 
difficulty in this case, which rendered it 
impossible to give suthcient instructions, 
or for Lord Gosford himself to take such 
measures as would have led to a satisfac 
tory result. What was the object of Lord 
Gosford’s mission? It was to endeavour, 
by remedying all real grievances, and by 


-when it suit d a 


season, 


formed a full 


Lord G 


le he le 


a kind treatment of those who preferred 
them, to give satisfaction to the Canadians ; 
was endeavouring to do this 


but while he 
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there Was a party inthe House of Assembly, | had refused to retorn he legisl itive 
headed by its Si ake) which deter- I counci vhat was the faet ? When Mi 
mined to thwart all his efforts, to mi | Roebuck had proposed a } lan of his own 
represent them, and to tal ry m to | for that purpose, | id that, although he 
throw ifkte ulti 5 in the wi: \ 7 Axsovern thoueht it would be Is h { » adopt t] 
ment and thus TO procure paration pi el thi; if tl mn ity would pro 
from the mother COUN \ LOW W ile } ( l rn) | ( me noi wt WwW rudd 
this wa attempted, t always not stand in th yity its loptior 
matter of necessity to consider whethei thi } | mii repre hte 
subjec ts ol comp! t were real 21 { hin Lun to R i don that li 
©) whether they Were ubmitted Wi li thi i } ( i i |? l ol this hie 
knowl doy that t! ev We uld pot be { ed mel tt Tember wot 
tv, in order to fill up the catalogue of « his y ieu ut he had 1 
plaint ; and create an anti-British feelin: d by ) il uron ti 
in the colony. LI did thy li ‘ | va 
inherent difficulty Pra quit Inpo }y! aud dl fo fram aores ble t 
for Lord Gosford to tak tho ith l ] | »! { t he had eve 
which unde r circum hit t} bsurd feud 
possible But he had done this—he hac It lou » thi 
convinced all intelligent and dis) ionate | people of ( that ir 
men that it wa th d ro} ( i { np Wil 1 
vernment t t 1 rly } | ra ! dl \ their 
that it was no wish of th f nis= | lition na houeh tl e Wot 
ter end, to take vay any privil re it |that Brit i | likely 
ought to possess. | ly to establish that | com nd cir tien Was the 
uch wa the obje 54 a Gro nent Wis th { to itit 
apie con nsation for th \ lit f aut {¥, nd d | whol 
the richt hon. Baronet called rigorous mea- | of ject | tl tructions which 
sure \ noble Lord. sitting opposite, had | had b ry 1 Durham, he would 
thought proper to criti tire d snatches | take the j f , y word 
of Lords Glenele and Gosford. Vith bhi ‘ tir he he na \ com 
respect to thos des} tches the j lated to p ly fi . t ”) Is of het 
matters of great importance but were often, | own dom | he had no need t 
from sity, written in such haste as to | thi { thi her own lav 
render careful comp mt impossib us het vn religion n 
The noble Lord had also talked of what | when it was desirable that all should I 
he Was pleased to ¢ Ht tli - *kiy se ti Ch hi rl) En iF h. [} { Wa ott 
mentality of some of those d spatches er pel l when, by the force of her arms and 
remembered an addr of that noble | the extent of her conquests, she kept pos 
Lord’s to the erectors of orth I | on rreat ~ rt of the Wol ld acainst 
which was very sentiment and at the | all iny ! n nemile Both the 
same time exceedingly obscure. A friend | periods had passed. It was not now the 
of his, to whom he mentioned its obscurity, poli f this count with its great and 
told him that he could expl wn the matte: ext nde | dominio - to enforce uelish 


at once—that 


from the German. 


sO minutely 


it was merely a translation | laws at 
If they 

public documents, the nol 
Lord Was as liable as others to hay - his poss 


were to 


| :} 
tOFr Lie 


compositions censured f 


SsICKI nti- | ol rms: 


1d Enelish customs throughout them 


Vv preten {1—and God for- 


tend to keep tho: 


subjection by the mere foré 
‘ha 





There was then a third system, 


meutality he complained of. He could not | which it seemed more wise, more just, and 
conclude what he had to Say without id- more po ith to pursue Having ac juire | 
verting to some observations of the hon. | large possessions by various wars and hy 
Member for London. That hon. Mem- | the efforts of powerful men from Cromwell 
ber had complained of the Government | to Marlborough, and from Marlborough to 
measure —he talked of the harm it | Wellington, it was desirable carefully to 
would do. If he did any harm it would | conside wliar the peculiar 


| 
| 
be less by the fair xpression of his | 
opinions, than by the distorted manner in | liar 
which they were represented. That hon 
Member had said, that he (Lord J. Russel!) | 


would 






they ruled, so as to tal e sl 


, and the pecu- 
people over whom 
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good opinion, When revolutions were to, B ! i 
vi be quelled, let the NeCesSsary TICASUTLE for | iy I ‘ 
i quelling them be adopted—but when o W. I | : 
de. permanent Government was to be estab- ~ 
ms lished, let everything he done to ascertain | p a 
the just expectations and wishes of the} p * 
people, and let not this country, for palti | | 
a objects of its own, Impose upon them in- | | . 
stitutions which might prove unpalatable | Li ( 
‘ or intolerant. This was the aim which he | 8 G od 
hi had in view with respect to Canada, and | BY's> © 
i to all the other North Americau provi 
They were not to be governed in thi ni 
manner as islands in t ter 
our dominions in the ea but | 
such temporary chanzes and ameliorat i] Sin 
Li is from time to tin the cireumst 
Cl might call for—such ch nes as micht I \ r ts i 
| the habits of the persons to be governed, | ' | 
" and at the same time that they did ; 
to the mother country pro Tih 
to the colonies. so th { he name of th P 
mother country might not suffer, nor t d. W.¢ 
u empire be diminished. T) s the end | ¢ 
{ to which he looked im s dit ou ‘ 
instructions by Lord Durham, and th 
‘ were the objects which he \\ i d tl ( li 


Y noble Lord to have in view before he |‘ . | ~ ar 





M transmitted his plan to this country Ty T 
Hd there were any person who could det ' 
| better mode of proceeding, let it be pro i) } 
n posed ; but the p! un Which Muniste: D e- | — | 
tol sented appeared to him to be the best mod ) 
U of attaining this most desirable resu 1) ‘ MM 
He would conclude by stating, that hi - 
ms great and paramount desire was to is 
In B maintaining the dominion of this country | 
; over the provinces in any other w \ tI 1) , | 
iT that which would prove permanently | p FJ 
MS advantageous and happy to tl itter, | I] 
st the same time that it proved honourablk llow1 
both. | 0) Sir oJ Hum) | 
he The House divided on the Motion for |? Hurst, Ht. I 
ey voing into Committee :—Ayes 262; N : 7 
ish 16: Majority 246. i ag 
ai ' [ | 
"= List of the Ay : : ' : sae 
i | \¥ 
Acland, T. D. B 1, E. G. } Sir W. ¢ 
PC | A’Court, Captain B ston, Vis I i \ 
mW Adam, Sir C. Belfast, Earl i | le, I 
nad Aglionby, H. A. Bentinck, Lord G A. | 
‘e(| Alford, Viscount RB v. i] | | HT. ¢ 
I, Alsager, Captain Be y Ns } | if 
ell Alston, R. Ber \ 7“ 
ne Anson, hon. Colonel Blair, J 1 Este Langd ( 
Ashley, Viscount Blal } | Et R Las , hon, W 
to Attwood, W. Bolling, WV | I ( La C.] 
lar Bagge, W. B ck, P | vre, ( 
‘U- Bagot, hon. W. Bowes, J | | E. B L I G 
om Baillie, Colonel Bradshaw b¢ sir R. A Ler I \ 
Baker, E. Bi | J 
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Lockhart, 
Logan, H. 
Lushington, C. 
Lygon, hon. General 
Lynch, A. H. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Maclean, 

Macleod, R. 
Mahon, Viscount 
Marshall, W 
Martin, J. 

Marton, G. 
Melgund, Viscount 
Mildmay, P. St. J. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Muskett, G. A. 
O’Brien, W.S. 
O’Ferrall, R. M 
Paget, Lord A. 
Paget, F. 

Pakington, J. 8. 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Parker, 

Parker, T. A. W. 
Parrott, J. 

Peel, 
Pemberton, T. 
Perceval, hon. G. J. 
Philpotts, J. 
Pinney, W. 
Ponsonby, hon. J. 
Poulter, J. S. 
Protheroe, E. 
Pryme, G. 
Redington, T. N. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Rice, E. R. 
Rice, right hon. 
Rich, H. 
Richards, R 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Rose, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Round, C, G. 


A. M. 


Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Rushout, G. 
Russell, Lord John 


Salwey, Colonel 
Scarlett, hon. R. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheppard, T. 
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Shirley, E. J. 
Slaney, R. A. 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, hon. R, 
Somerville, 
Spencer, hon. F. 
Standish, C 
Stanley, W.O 
Stuart, R. 

Stuart, H. 

Stuart, Lord J 
Stuart, V. 
Strangways, hou. J. 
Strutt, L. 

Style, Sir C. 
Sugden, 
Surrey, Earl of 
Talfourd, Serge ant 


Thomson, rt. hn. C. r. 


Thornley, T. 
Tracy, H. H. 
Trench, Sir F. 
‘Trevor, hon. G. R. 


Troubridge, Sir FE. T. 


Tufnell, H. 
Turner, EF. 
Verney, Sir If. 
Villiers, Viscount 


Vivian, J. H. 


Vivian, right hon. Sir 
R. U1. 

Walker, R. 

Wall, C. B. 

Ward, LI. ¢ 

Westenra, hon If. I. 


Westenra, hon. J. C, 
Wilbraham, G. 
Wilmot, SirJ. E. 
Wilshere, W. 
Winnington, T, E. 
Winnington, LH. J. 
Wodehouse, FE. 
Wood, (¢ 
Wood, T. 
Worsley, 
Wynn, 
Wyse, T. 
Young, G. F. 
Young, J. 
LELLERS. 
Smith, R. V. 
Stanley, E. J. 


Lord 


List of the Nors. 


Baines, E. 
Brotherton, J. 
Callaghan, D. 
Currie, R. 
Gillon, W. D. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Hindley, C 
Jervis, S. 
Leader, J. T. 
Lister, E. C. 


Lord John 


Molesworth, Sir W. 
Turner, W. 

Vigors, N.A. 
Wakley, T. 
Warburton, HH. 
Williams, W. 


rELLERS. 
Iiume, J. 
Grote, G. 


Russell moved that the 


Sir W. M, 


rt. hon. Sir E. 


rt. hon. C. W. 


{ COMMONS} 


| Clayton, Sir W. R. 
| Craig, W. ( 

| Darby, G. 

| De Horsey, S. H. 
| Douglas, Sir C. E. 
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Committee on the Bill take preced nce of 
all other business on Thursday. 

Mr. Wakley, having a motion on the 
paper for that day for a Select Committee 
to inquire e into the constitution of a society 
in Glasgow, under the title of the “ As. 
sociation of Operative Cotton Spinners of 
Glasgow and its neighbourhood,” could 
not agree to the motion of the noble Lord 
unless he had a pledge that the men lately 
sentenced to transportation should not bi 
sent out of the country before that motion 
came on. 

Lord John Russell would not 
pledge, but he did not thiuk it possible 
that these men could leave the country 
before the expiration of a week. 

Mr. Wakley, not getting a_ pledge, 
would divide the House on the Motion ot 
the noble Lord. 

The House divided 
Russell’s motion :—~Ayes 
Majority 95, 


fCIVe a 


Lord Jolin 
Noes 6 


on 
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Acland, T. D. 
Adam, Sir C. Grey, 
Aglionby, H. A. Grimston, Viscount 
Alsager, Captain Grimston, hon. KE. H. 
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Bradshaw, Hodges, T. L. 
Broadwood, H. Ilodgson, R. 
Brodie, W. B. Hollond, R 
Brotherton, J. Howard, P. H. 
Bruges, W. H. L. Howick, Viscount 
Buller, C Hurst, R. HH. 
Busfield, W Hutton, R. 
Campbell, Sir J. Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Cavendish, Hon. ¢ James, W. 
Chalmers, P. Kinnaird, hon. A. F. 
Langdale, hon. C, 
Lefevre, C. S. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lister, E. C. 
Lockhart, A. M. 
Logan, H. 


Visct. 


Dowdeswe i, Ww. 


Duke, Sir J Lushington, C. 
Dundas, F. Mackenzie, T. 
Ellis, J. Macleod, R. 


Martin, J. 

Milnes, R. M. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Muskett, G. A. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Pakington, J. S, 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Parker, J 

Parrott, J. 

Philpotts, J. 


Erle, W. 
Estcourt, T. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Finch, F. 
Fleetwood, P. LH. 
Forbes, W. 
Gibson, J. 
Gillon, W. D. 
Goddard, A, 
Gordon, R. 
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Strutt, 1. 

Thomson, rt. hn. C, P. 
Thornley, T. 

“braGy, Ee. be 

Turner, FE. 

Turner, W. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Winnington, T. E. 
Winnington, LL. J. 
Wood, TI. 

Wynn, rt. hon. C. W. 


Pinney, W. 

Pryme, G. 
Redington, ‘I’. N. 
Rice, right hon, T. S. 
Richards, Richard 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Rose, right hon. Sir G, 
Round, C. G. 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Russell, Lord J. 
Salwey, Colonel 
Scarlett, hon. R. 
Smith, R. V. 
Somervile, Sir W. M. 
Stanley, E. J. 


rELLE] 
Labouchere, HH. 
Steuart, R, 


List of the Nors. 
Grote, G. Williams, W. 
Hindley, © 
Hume, J, 
Vigors, N. A. 
Warburton, H. 


TELLERS 
Wakley, T. 
Leader, J.T. 


POPP CROLL ERE 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Thursday, January 25, 1838. 
MINUTES. } Petition presented. By Lord RepDESDALE, 
from Deepwade, Norfolk, for rating the proprietors not 
occupiers of Small Tenements. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, January 25, 1838. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By Lord G. Bentinck, 
fromLynn, and by Mr. A. Wuirter, from Sunderland, 
for the abolition of the duty on Marine Insurances. 
By Mr. Parrott, from Totness, in favour of the 
Ballot ; and from the same place, for the abolition of 
Negro Apprenticeship—By Mr. Lk&apEr, from Lam 
beth, St. Clements, Finsbury, and Salisbury, against 


coercing the Canadians.—By Mr. WAKLEy, from the 
Workmen's <Associatison in Glasgow, and in London, 
for the remission of the sentence on the Glasgow 
Cotton-spinners.—By Mr. C. BULLER, from Hadley, and 
other places, by Mr. Gugst, from Merthyr Tydvill, by 
Mr. WarsBurton, from Bridport, by Lord Morperu, 
from the West Riding of Yorkshire, for the abolition of 
Negro Apprenticeship. 


Jury Laws Scornanp.) —Corron- 
Spinners.] Mr. Wak/ey had a petition 
to present from the great Radical Associ- 
ation of London. There was a prayer to 
this petition, as of course there was to all 
petitions ; but as the petitioners had re- 
quested him to move that it be read by the 
clerk, he hoped the House would have no 
objection to that being done. 

The clerk read the petition, The peti- 
tioners begged to call the attention of the 


House to the fact, that the jury laws of 


Scotland differed from those of every other 
portion of the vast dominions of her Ma- 
jesty, inasmuch as the opinion of a ma- 


f Jan. 25} 


| jority of a Scotch jury decided the question. 
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The petition went on to state that the ver- 
dict was the verdict, not of fifteen jurors, 
but only of a majority of one out of fifteen. 
The petitioners prayed the House to assi- 
milate the jury system of Scotland to that 
of England. 

Mr. Guest objected to the rece ption of the 
petition, on the ground that it contained 
the following language disre spectful to the 
House—* That your petitioners frequently 
find unworthy imputations cast upon the 
working ( ] LSS 
nated That your petitioners 
do not deny that there is a rabble of the 
trades, as there is a rabble of the Lords, 


and a rabble of the aristocracy, but they 


who are sometimes desig- 


a ral bli 


do not say that there isa rabble in vour 
honourable House.” ; 

The Speaker said, that the House cer 
tainly could not receive a petition which 
contained language disrespectful to the 
other [louse. 

Mr. Guest put it to the hon. Member for 
Finsbury, whether he would not withdraw 
his petition. 

Mr. Wakley would not withdraw the 
petition. He regretted that the expres- 
sions objected to had been inserted ; but 
he felt, at the same time, that it was his 
duty to present it. Petitions had been 
to the other House, charging 
Members of the House of Commons with 
violating their oaths in the vote which they 
gave on the Irish Church question. Under 
these circumstances, he hoped that the 
Ifouse would show that they were not 
thin skinned enough to reject a petition 


presente dl 


because it contained allusions to persons 
who were not Members of that House. It 
ought to be borne in mind that the property 
qualification had excluded from that House 
those who represented the feelings and 
opinions of this class of petitioners. 

Mr. Guest said, that the petition was not 
calculated to serve the object which it had 
in view. 

Mr. James said, that although he agreed 
with the hon. Member for Finsbury that the 
class from whom the petition emanated were 
not properly represented in that House, he 
thought the wording of the petition in 
cautious and disrespectful. 

Mr. Wakley thought both hon. Gentle- 
men by far too captious, for the petition 
did not speak of a rabble in the House of 
Lords, but of a rabble of Lords. 

An hon. Member said, that was a mere 
quibble of the hon. Member. 
tion simply was, whether or not thi peti- 


The ques- 
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tion was couched in language fit and be- 
coming for that House to receive. In his 
opinion it certainly was not; and at the 
same time he coul ld not avoid ¢€ xpr ‘ssing’ his 
opinion, that the hon. Member would ill 
serve the cause of the petitioners, if he did 
not intimate to them that such language 
was highly unbecoming. 

The Sn ther be goed to draw Mr. 
Wakle y's att ention to one of the 


expr 
sions containe od in the oe tition. peti- 
tioners § ‘ ke of a ri abble « " Lords, but they 
would not say that there was a rabble in 
the tet of ¢ omm ms. ‘The exception 
was an inference that they intended to say 
that there wasa eile nih ‘the other Hous 


Mr. !Wakley asked in what manner 
petitioners were ss their sent 
if that House chose to attach innuen 
their expressions—which they disclaimed 
—as an excuse for rejecting their petitions 
In this case the petitioners 
that they did not say there 
this House—but that 
Lords. And he said the same 
there was a rabble of « 
He had already expressed his regret that 
these expressions were in the pet 
he did not think they should be made the 
ground for not receiving it. If, however, thi 
motion for excluding it was persevered in, 
he shouid divide the House. The working 
classes ought to be more effectually repre 
sented in that House. At present they 
were only indirectly represented. ‘Till 
they were allowed to ex the Par 


to < xpre 


explic ily stated 
there was : 
"society. 


very class of 


ition, but 


reise 


liamentary franchise, he should look with 
much calmness upon such expressions. 

Mr. Villi f7nNS Wynn would be 
sorry to object to the reception of any 


petition ; but there 
which ange not 


courteous and 


was no erie vance 
complained of in 
erms. Whether thc 


language used in th petition was dis- 


dec nt 


respectful to this or to t 
Parliament, they 
reject it. He wa 


Were < jua b 
he hon. 


thor igh t fit to divide the House. He th 


it would be better to withdraw the petition, 

Mr. A. White agreed with the 
Member (Mr. Wynn) that this petition 
ought to be withdrawn. He was as much 
a friend to the working classes as any 
Member of that House, and he had used 
endeavours to obtain house- 
that every 


House ought to be worded 


Member 


mueht 


sorry t 


hon. 


as strenuous 
hold suffrage ; but he thought 


petition to that 


in respectful language 
The Speaker—W tl thy 
divide? 


hon Viember 


was a rabble in 
she 
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Mr. Wakley observed, that he was placed 
in a very peculiar situation. He wished 
di charge his duty to those persons whi 
had committed their interests to his care. 


The object of the p 


] obtain 


tition was to 


remission of the ence on the five 
whom the petitioners believed to have beer 
unjustly sentenced at Edinburgh H 
took it that they had that one object i) 
view, and that object only—that it was not 

House, or t 
feeling 
had that 


le and unadulterated object in view, h 


sent men 


diate anten 


tion to insult th 
» to the 


ns offensive 
of its \fembe rs. ( vonsiderine they 


resslo 


ught it better to withdraw the petitio 
to-day would certainly do so, with tl 
p rmission of the Hous He would the 

; : ; ; 
write to the chairman of the meeting, at 
es ee } Fy Pel ae ; . } reat 
Which the petition was agreed to, and 1 


the petitioners were still of opinion tha 
it yuucht to be pi sented, he 


to we his duty 


should feel i 
to offer it again to th 


House, and would ertainly press the que 
tion to a division. He was happy to say 
that there was now no obstacle in thi 
House to th presen tation of pé ee 
When he first had the honour of a sea 


at difficulty existed ‘ 
and Members had ——— 


however, a very ert 
oe 
i 


This respect 
il respect 


to wait for five or six weeks together, with- 
out an opportunity being afforded for laying 
petitions on the table, in consequence of 
the discussions which took place on peti- 


+} 
tions. 


Petition withdrawn 


Lord John Russel/, in mov- 
Chair, for 
kurpose of going into Committee on 


the Canada Bill, observed, that on 


Speaker leave th 


cone 


] } 1: 

over the Bill he discovered a great numbe1 
? , . 

of verbal amendments to be necessary ; and 
ssential that they should commit th 


Bill, in order to vive an 
’ 
make those amendments. 


opportunity I 
Of course it wa 


more convenient that the Bill should b 
discussed in the amended form, if there wa 


no objection to the principle involved in th 

motiol into Committee. H 

that they go into 
on the Bill. 

that the Sp aker leav 


for going 
should, therefore propose 
rO} 


Committee pro form 

On the que tion 
the Chair, 

Myr. Vf ‘arbu rion rose te ) Oppo 3¢ » the motion 
to state his view 
in support of the plan which he 
former night submitted As he had twice 
addressed the Hfouse on this subject, he felt 


} 
veCause he Was an K10US 


had on a 


bound to give way to those who might wish 


to deliver their opinions on the principle ol 
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have partly arisen from the attempts on the 
part of the Government here to force insti- 
tutions on the colony utterly inconsistent 
with the state of its socicty. 
society in the colony, disguise it as they 
would, was essentially democratic. The 
uniformly easy circumstances in which the 
inhabitants lived, their institutions and 


laws, particularly that which shut out pri- | 


mogeniture, and established an equaliza- 
tion in property —this state of society, he 
repeated, was essentially favourable to demo- 
cratic institutions. Instead of framing the 


laws which this country intended to apply 


to the colonies, so as to suit this state of 
society, we had been endeavouring in vain 
to raise up an aristocracy in that country, 
to which it was proposed to intrust a large 
share in its legislation. Such a chimera as 
that was never before attempted. Amongst 


others, Sir G. Murray had talked of the | 
great object which it would be for the} 
mother country if an aristocratic body were | 


formed, to which should be given that 
portion of legislation which fell to the 
House of Lords in this country. It was 
impossible to create such a body by any 
positive law or institution. The favour- 
able light in which aristocratic institutions 
were viewed in those countries where they 
were established was supplied by old habits 
and historical recollections. It generally 


happened that the aristocrat was con- 
nected, though remotely, with the con- 


queror of a people, and thus were engen- 
dered and traasmitted these feelings of a 
right to legislation of the superior and 
submission on the part of the vanquished 
which prevailed in old countries. 
propose in a country where there was an 
equal distribution of wealth to set 
law an aristocratic institution, 


again maintained, the vainest chimera that | 


ever entered into the mind of man. If 


such a thing were attempted, it could only | 


end in the extensive disaffection which now 
prevailed in Lower Canada. 
very foundation of the institutions belong- 
ing to the country immediately in contact 
with Canada, 
door. 
France would be 


government in 


rounded. But it was said by those who 


were opposed to an extension of popular 


rights to the Canadians, that their present 
condition was a very happy one, and that 


f COMMONS} 


The state of | 


But to | 


up by | 
was, he 


Add to this 
the example of those rights which were the 


and by which a love of| 
liberty was brought home to their very | 
Such institutions were as contagious | 
in their influence as that of a democratic 
to the 
European states by which it was sur-| 
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they enjoyed great physical comfort. LH 
always thought, that men so situated were 
fittest to be made the recipients of free 
institutions. But were they satisfied with 
mere physical comforts? Had they no 
moral wants? Was this country, that had 
favoured Greece, Poland, South America, 
and Hanover in their struggles for freedom, 
prepared to deny that aid to Canada ? 
Would they refuse to the Canadians, to 
whom they had already granted a lare 
share of liberty, the right of aspiring to 
a greater, and of enjoying all the advan 

ages which arose out of popular institu- 
tions? He maintained, therefore, that so 
far from the physical comfort in which they 
lived being any reason why they should 
rest satisfied with their present condition, 
it was the best possible argument in favour 
{of granting them more extensive rights. 
When he said, ‘ Emancipate your colo- 
nies,’ he did not mean that this cours 

should be adopted in a hasty or partial 
manner, but that we ought maturely to 
consider by what steps we might make that 
emancipation comprehensive, and includ 
not only Lower Canada, but all the Ame 
rican colonies at the same time, so as to 
form all into one great federal union. 
Various objections had been thrown out to 
his plan for the emancipation of the colo- 
nies. IT irst, it was said, ‘‘ the time is not 
yet come for such a change; the Canadian 
do not themselves wish for it; and so far 
from having any desire to part from thi 
mother country, they are warmly attached 
to it.”” Was it their intention, then, t 
delay emancipation until disaffection proved 
the real wants of the Canadians? Was it 
|not, on the contrary, most desirable to 
bring about this change whilst a good 
| feeling towards the mother country still 
| existed? Why not yield to policy and 
justice what would be forced in the end by 
extensive disaffection. ‘* Oh, but the co- 
lonies do not desire separation ; they ex- 
press no wish for it!” Why, for a very good 
reason. Jf any person in the colonies wer 
now to express such an opinion, he would 
be branded by the loyal party as a traitor. 
Persons could not openly maintain that 
doctrine for fear of the consequences that 
would follow to themselves. But, how- 
ever, he had shown to the House that the 
people were in favour of a measure which 
they themselves stated was incompatible 








| 


| with colonial government; they were in 
| favour of a responsible executive ; and 
it was said by the Government a respon- 
| . = 
} « > 
sibli 


executive was incompatible with 
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colonial government. 
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the country, that the party which, as he 
thought (although, perhaps, the hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite might differ from him on 
that point), had just raised themselves from 
a state of oppression under which they 
had long laboured, was to be intrusted with 
a domination over the party by whom they 
had formerly been oppressed, what would 
be the inevitable consequence? It was 
well known that an oppressed — party, 
when they acquired the 
be impos- 


power, became 


greatest oppressors. It w yuld 
' for. to 
the government of Canada if the purse- 
strings of the provinee were to be placed 
in the hands of one of the parties. It was 
on that account that he differed entirely in 
opinion from Lord Goderich when that 
noble Lord gave up the revenue-—the only 
means by which it was possible to control 
the conflicting parties in Canada. That 
revenue having been abandoned, he well 
knew that other demands would soon be 
made. Before making such a concession, 
they ought to have considered what prac- 
tical means existed of carrying on the Go- 
vernment of Canada. It was all very well 
to talk of a system of liberal Government. 
Those who knew him knew very well 
what his political principles were ; and he 
believed, he should never be accused of 
shrinking from the assertion of liberal 
principles, or from the application of those 
principles, in any case in which they were 
applicable. It might be said, that it was 
proper and necessary that a nation should 
be governed by means of the majority of 
the people. 
that that principle was perfectly correct ; 
but the application of it to the existing 
situation of Lower Canada, would never 
be approved of by those who calmly con- 
sidered the feelings, passions, and preju- 
dices of men. Lower Canada never could 
be governed by the majority, neither would 
it be possible to govern it by the minority. 
Government ought to have kept in their 
hands the means of paying for the admi- 
nistration of justice, and for the other civil 
expenses of the province. When they were 


sible this country administer 
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power to become the arbiter between th 
He had seen letters 

papers, written by gentlemen, who asserted 
that the House of Assembly ought to hav. 
the control of the purse strings ; and that 
the only way to do justice to them, was to 
give that power to them, conjointly with 
an elective Les islative Ci uncil. If th 

people of Upper Canada had continued fo 
several years to desire that the I.egislatiy 

Council should be electi although = h 

(Mr. I llice) mioht thi 


two parties. in news 


hink that it would b 


extremely difficult to govern any count 

on the monarehical principle vith demi 
eratic machinery, he should be the last 
man to force the people to conform to h 


opinion. But, undoubtedly, he would not 
yield the point without giving the Cana- 
dians ample time for reflection, and without 
trying to persuade them, that the advan- 
tages which they enjoyed from their con 
this country were much 
advantages which they 
could expect from a dissolution of that 
connection. It to be recollected 
that no form of Government was abso- 
lutely perfect. He had seen a ereat deal 
of the United States, and he had there 
seen one political party opposing another 
with the utmost violence and acrimony. 
He would, therefore, have done his best 
to persuade the people of Canada that th 
form of Government under which they at 
present lived, was better than any which 
they were otherwise likely to possess. But 
it was observed, that the Canadians we: 
entitled to say, We are much oblige d to 


nection with 


greater than any 


ought 


vou for your advice, but we think w 
know what is best for oursclyes nie and un 
doubtedly if, under other circumstance 


} 


they persevered in that opinion, he should 
be disposed to yield to it. But let th 
House look to the difference of the ea 
in Lower Canada, where the question was, 
if one party should be allowed to pay thi 
judges or not, until an elective Legislati 

Council should be granted. ‘The objection 


| of the House of Assembly was not founded 


‘on a just principle. 
j demand would be to place the power of 


required to surrender those means, they | 


ought to have refused to do so, and to 
have said at once, and without hesitation, 
‘We will not give up that which alone 
will enable us to hold the balance between 
the two rival parties.” fe would tell the 
House that no settlement of the existing 
differences could lead to anything but civil 


strife, which, in the anomalous state of 


that country, did not give the Crown the 


To consent to thei 
the State entirely in the hands of the 
French party. He had himself, when in 
Canada, told Mr. Papineau, that it would 
be impossible to grant an elective Legisla 
tive Council, for the English inhabitants 
of Lower Canada well knew, that such a 
measure would inevitably place them in 


' the hands of the French party ; and, there 


Government could 
if the 


British 


course, 


the 
take such a 


fore, that 


not connection 
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between Canada and Great Britain was to | 


be maintained. What would have been 
the case if, instead of entering into the 
contest, hoped at an end, the 
Qucen’s troops had been withdrawn from 
Canada? Could the Canadian people have 


> T 
voverned themselves 2? He knew very well 


now he 


the state of education in that country ; and 
he knew, that not one Canadian, or that 
not two Canadians, in a lred ld 
read and write. What, then, 
if the British troops had been 
withdrawn from Canada, and if the 
dians had been left to themsel 
first place, there would have been a most 
sanguinary conflict in the province; fer 
the British party could not be 

vield without a strugele. This 


occurred 


must have been attendcd with great loss 
of life, 


a ce ; : ; 
dese ription, and with a dissolution of 


with extensive mise of every 


very clements of society that 1 
tuken many years to repair. If they h 
been cd feated, the Enelish In ( anada 
would have become mere hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, the very ofl-scour- 
ings of the population. (11 
as he had imagined, it was to be expected 
that the inhabitants of some of the neigh- 
bourme American States would have 
afforded their 
known, that the power of th L nit d 
States to prevent their citizens from taking 


part in } 


as sIstane 


ey 
such a contest, was verv limited. 


But did the Hous hnagi that the sym- 
pathies of the Ameri would be all on 
way—all with the Enghsh race? And, 
besides, how casv it would be to divid 


Canada amone the states of New York, 
Vermont, and Maine. Without imputing 
any improper motives to the citizens of the 
United States, everybody knew thet they 
considered their government a good one for 
His dex i led opinion Was, 
better if 
an early 


their neighbouts. 
that it would have 
a resistance had been 
period to the attempts of either party in 
Canada to predominate. fe wished to 
know no difference among the inhabitants ; 
he wished to consider them not as belonging 
to the British party, not as belonging to 
the French party, but simply as Canadians. 
It was said that the subject had always 
been one of great difficulty. That was 
true. Providence permitted the occurrence 
of difficulties ; but it was our duty to en- 
deavour to surmount them. His _ hon. 
Friend below him seemed to be ef opinion 


been much 
made at 


that no advantage had been lost by the | 


concessions which had in former years been 


. 

et Ge 
prey 

i] 
10% 
he 
t 


it Las 
| hon. Members of that House, 
| 
| persons 





| their way for that purpose. 
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For himself, he repeated that to 
whatever other concessions he might have 
sent, he would never 
have CO1V( n up the control of the revenue, 
IIe would have stated boldly and at once, 


| - Bas 
The executis 


made. 


been dispo ed to con 


government cannot be ad- 


ministered unless the civil list be first pro- 
vided for. If you will not give it, we must 
take it.” ‘The appointment of an elective Le- 
isl e Council he should have resisted. 
hy ise he should have known that it must 
vent have led to hostility between the 


two races, and to civil war. g 


He b rot dl par- 


lon of the House for trespassing at so much 
length upon their attention ; but the sub- 
\ one of extreme Importance. His 

1, the Member for Bridport, had 

said, that it would have been much better 
» | etired from 1 contest, and to 
have made the best bargain we could for 
the Enelish ttlers But what bargain 
id we have made for them? What 
pl ction would have been iwailable to 


th ll eX cept the protecti mn ot the British 
Leeislature and the British Government ? 


strange d etrines bad been broached upon 
t] ubjeet Of this he was convinced, 
hi -tenths of the misery inflicted 


upon thi ( anadians had been uffered by 
them i consequence of the bad adviec 
from persons in 


this countrv. He did not mean, however, 


( { those persons with anything but 
ecding upon mistaken principles. But 
when | v th poor Canadians urged and 
driven into hopeless revolt, he could not 


I itional 
them an easy 
their 
eaders, they had been further influenced 


| “* » «¢) 
S1GeCs all LUOSe 


but think, that 


rreyUuaices which rendered 
to the delusive statements of 
”y the statements which had been made by 
and by other 
with reference to the landed pro- 
their 
Now, 
what people, or what Government, having 


the slightest regard to honesty, ever pro- 


perty in Canada which would be at 


; ae ; 
disposal in the event of succes 


ceeded on such a principle as that compre- 
hended in this intimation? In the State of 
New York at the time of the American 
revolution, his family were in possession of 
They were not 
\merican citizens—they were in fact con 


large landed property. 


sidered as alien enemies ; but was their pro- 
perty less respected on that account? On 
the contrary, he had reason to know that 
the governing authorities in the state of 
New York evinced the utmost disposition 
to protect that property, and went out of 
He did not 


LY | Canada. 


COM 
that the temptation 
held out would be 
very extensive In its operation. Lhe 


} ] 
Helleve 


however 
which had been thus 
poor 
fought at St 
had no 


misguided who 
rf 


Charles, he 


and, with r¢ spect to the Canadian popula- 


persons 
Was sure 


2 ; 
such motive 5 


tion in general, he must say that ie had 


never met 
iy ocd a } opl 


tion to mdues 


with so contented, so happy, so 
yy1)t 

te inpta- 

rsons to take anv ai 


It required a strong 
such pt 
rect course. In 


} 


ne must 


speaking of Mr. Papineau, 
say, that when he knew him he 
ippes ared to be a man of talent and blame- 
less in his conduct. It was evident, how- 


when his passion 





nN \ Caus the \ Cal ied him 1D) 
proper elfLeoutrol Mi Papi 1 Was 
un tedly the leader of that part 
\ssemb] h whom all these u tt 
oceuri | te It remained to 
he seen vi h ld acquit hims« { 
having encouraved thei. If the revolti 
portion of the Canadian comn vy hia 
FY n ( hull, thy OVULS ICS | t] it 
Icces wi uld | Ve bx i} t] { h \ \ 1 
has placed thems Ly lI in 1 WOTSE 
Col diti than before H ‘ l ] ‘ 
vert to the object which had « ecially 3 
luced him to rise. He had only one obj 1 
view—if possible to abstain in that Hous« 
from any party divisi on the question. | 
iS Casy t xpla uch matters at hom 
i when they went forth to other coun- 
tries the ¢ became very different. If such 
divisions as these which he de cd w 
to Occur, It was well known t the num 
ber of the 1 rity would be comparativels 


Opunion, thererore, a Vers 





injurious Impression 
! es - 
mde elsev ere, uniess the two 


+ ET 
Mh PA OUSC 


would be i 
l 


parties in t would come to 


SOI 
understanding on the subject. Gentlemen 
n Eneland as well as in Canada knew that 
he (Mr. tHice) connected as he was with 
the Tat F; had alwat s 


t ng part 


tudiously avoided 

He knew t 
always ex- 

sist them 


vith cither side. 
both. Hi had 
to both his readiness to as 
the removal of any grievance that Op- 
Ties he should be ashamed to 
A prare in that House 
rebellion on the 


ric vane of 


as the vin- 


dicator ‘ae part of either 


in his opinion, the easier way would be tc 
tHlow his noble Friend the Earl of Durham, 
» employ his own means of ascertaining 


the feelings of the Canadian people. They 


were now in no difficulty with r spect to 
t mg r province. The difficulty there, 
indeed, had never been of the same character 


as in the lower province. In Upper Canada 


MONS} 


Canada i 


cht to disturb the 
who defended and 


those who so 


those 


} aces inal 


maintamed 1 


were all of the same race—all bred und 
] \ 41 ¥ 
the same law When, therefore, he sav 
Mackenzie and his unfortunate followei 
fal i\ } hn ou of thre province— wh 
} } 2 as } 
aK ww tiem vy defeated in th 
ittempt, not to obtain the red yf on 
Inces, but { ob ma piu | H CHC Cl 
of Loronto he did not feel for th 
} 14 +} 
in tl ! Wirt he felt for the 1 
gents In the lower province Ile trus 
I 
however, that in the upper provine 
1] +] } ‘ ae = ce 
Weil as Lut iOwWwer, ail UN ( ry eruci 
would be avoided, and that not one moti 
drop of h i bleed would } hed th 
is . : 
rative d f justh Coin On 
1 
f] lr y th ( pru 
Tae 
Ul i \ ) iy DD 
I 
’ 
Cilil ( 1 tit ( t? tw ) } 
| 
] 
{ | { 
V1 DU pl tute « 
Lhe ec he \ I \ i11SI 
which | meht would re r it unad 
Vi bi t brip | | tov ik¢ 
+ + ] ¢ + ' 
lt cnet lui i Pes il Lilli 
I 
} ‘ ) 
\ t i ] l tO ( } ich 
Ulsé Li i@ht hon. brie: (tl in 
s ae : 
tel \ below kn that t 
were taking a very. str measure wl 
thev nosed to suspend zx dolo the Canu 
dlan titution id therefore & WwW 
natural fo. thy nto ecxpre i Wis! LO reste 
It again as soon as IPClUMm stun WOTLT 


possibly pr rmit 


he houdd b piace | Vvotl pon 

) | Wi t] if h voted for tl 
}amendment moved — | t] nicht 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel) th | opl in Canad 
would say, ‘f This is the man who vot 





for the imposition of an arbitrary measur 


who would n 
modification of it; thi 


1 Who would not allow the peop! 


on u his is the man 


U1] 


t 
assent to th 


IC lea 
is the mar 

War bea ‘ ] ; 
of Canada to mect and concert measures fo1 
With the right 


S and views he (Mr. 


heir own self-government. 
mn. Baronet’s — 
Ellice) did not » | 
AlICe) AU not wonde it the course } 
proposed ; but it was in which h 
( Mr. Ellice ) CO uld not fo llow him. In tead 


of going out with phe instructions t 


a COUTTS! 


from the 
why Lord 
intrusted with 
powers, after a careful consideration of thi 
circumstances in which he found the 
country, to adopt such measures as_hé 
should judge best for 
feelings and wishes of the people. 
the propriety of consulting 


convene a meeting ol eputies 
two provinces, he did not. sec 


Durham should not be 


ascertaining the 
As to 


, by some means 
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stated that opinion, and 7 hould always act } ironical che Ys which Came from Gentleme n 
upon that principle, let it not be supposed | opposite, that 1 think the House is greatly 


that he thought the Canadians so short- 
sighted as not to perceive the advantages 
they possessed from their connexion with 
this country. Upon all points of taxation, 
local as well as general, they were ten 
times better off than the peopl of the 
adjoining provinces of the United States. 
Many Gentlemen in the House 
of talking of ] 


republican form of 


were 

the amazing cheapness OF a 
7 

but the 


the dominion of 


fOvernmeiit 
people of Canada, under 
the British monarchy, were subjected to an 
infinitely smaller amount of taxation than 
the people of the republican states of Ame- 
rica, If, 1 


eovernor 


indeed. it did so happ \ 
ia 

of the British provinces, broug 

up in English ind 


soeictv, and accustomed to 


English habits, had a somewhat larger 


salary than the President of the American 
republic, who was accustomed to no such 
luxuries ; or if, again, a gentleman taken 
from the 


lucrative practice and bre 


bar of [ngland, abandoning a 

king off ll 
connexion with home, received as a 
pensation a 


’ 1 1 
somewnat larger salary than 


° } . 1 « 
the judges of the United States, these were 











Ms ’ } 1 ’ 
not circumstances that should i 
ad Yricvance DV a } whose t ‘ Va 
> ] ‘ 1 J oe 
so low, and whose external defenee did 
. 1 fe ] 1] } } } 
cost them a single shilling, J had th 
‘ : é. 
greatest hope that the x of Canada 
would peree3 thy Miv Into WV ( i 
? - 7 | 1 1 
had been led, and tha e wi ied 
scenes of bloods! would not 
be repeated. ac n the m i 
‘ 
7 > . } ] 
Was once Vigorous Wiih, ft 
7 
would not be so str out th 
eee eo a f nid 
means DV Which avon rv could 
°739° Ms ~ . } : r 1 
ever malntain its dominion over Canada 
namely, the distribution of equal justice to 
both parties in the provinee, by a mo: 
ESS Lee MR ated SR Ay NNN Ae «ERY Te te 
yUcacloOuUS aaministration Or th CXCCUTIS 


authority and a better administration of the 
judici l. 
he entertained 


\* 1 } 


trom the personal feelin 
towards 
feelings in which he could no 
Gentlemen opposite to participate—he con- 
7 


fesser ae 
Cssea hovuic 


} 
undcer-= 


he expected much from that 
Lord’s firmness and correctness 
standing. He could not conclu 
“servations without again askin 


KING 


ot 
le 





his ¢ 
his noble 
[Friend (Lord John Russell) to re-consider 
the question with respect to the preamble. 
Lord John Russell: I feel it incumbent 
jon me to address a few words to the 
use after the speech of my right hon. 
‘ricnd., I must say, at the commencement 
of my cbservations, in consequence of some 


indebted tomy right hon. Friend for stating 
his sentiments on this occasion: and I must 
also confirm the statement which he 


] 
that 


made, 
until I entered the House this evenine 


] was pertectly ignorant of his intention of 
peaking. I have listened with great at 


$] | 
and also with evreat instruction, 


tention 
right Friend, 
him, 
wheth 

1 or any other 


that there ar 


! alway Ss do, tO mv hon. 
Vi heney r I hav 
either in publi 


Lit 
} 


occasion to hear 
rivate, 


} 
hi 


and 


pee 
- } 
the afliirs of Cana 


still 1 must 


Say, 


° ata 
Ne points connected 


present 
10) not exactly 
on which, after 
incumbent upon 
“observations. In 
trans- 

in alluding 
to this struggle, seems to be of opinion 


all O} inion, 


fer to past 





riend, 


certainly, which I have heard 


him express before---that an error was com 


| mitted in giving up the revenues which, by 
the A¢ of 1774, belon 1 to the Crown 
ind that that ought to have been the point 


bitecis : } } 
upon which the resistance should have been 
ea } } 7 ’ 1 4 


made to the demands of the Assembly. 
Now, [ certainly am not so far responsibli 
for the Act of 1831 that I was not at that 
time a Member of the Cabinet; but I must 
\ that viewin i Iam obli 1 to do 
the events which have oceurred in Canada 
dd oe tl \ us, My Opinion cet 
is, that Lord Ripon was justified 1 

i Ol th \ t of 177 Lo and 

t h the Assembl 





7 . 
veen In error, 1t was com 


‘ a " = ] as { ] , 
petent to us, In the course oF tl last few 
1 id } 
years, to have proposed a repeal of the Act 
as ° van i oa 4 Fars OR y ale T ‘ } 
troduced by that noble Lord. But | be 
Pst aie: een yen pee f the Ho) for 
tO cail the attention of the rouse or a 


the question 


Act oi 
[t applied 
those duties levied in Canada to the civil 


' : 
Government of the 


moment to the state in which 
would then have been placed. Che 


enforced certain duties. 
. province, to be appro- 
priated to that purpose by the Lords of the 
Trea: uUry:; but it als » directed, that if there 
were any residue, that residue should be at 
sition of Parliament Now, thc 
claim of the House of Assembly was this : 
as not a claim.as 1 imacme—ena | 
as not a claim, as imagine and 
speak now according to the opinion of the 
| consulted at 


Bi v 
it 


learned gentlemen who were 


| the time—it was not a claim which they 


| 


could place upon the strict grounds of law ; 
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but it was a claim which t 
upon the ground of the cons 
suid, “ According to the Ac 
1791 you left to the repres« 
people in the provincial 


appropriation of the supplic S. 


not, by a new law, to make 


the general rule — a rul 


{Jas 


hey could plac 
titution. 


ts of 1778 and 


ntatives of the 


Legislature the 
and you ought 


ane 
th + 


ception to 
rit} 
according 


to the constitution, ought to apply to all 
duties levied upon us.” Let it be recol- 
lected, that it was upon this question | 
mainly upon this question, that the quarrel 


happened between Engl ind 
States. The United Stat 


CXpress.y denied thi rig] 


asserted by the Parliamen 
tain. The Parliament of 
by the Act of 1778, 
renounced this rig 
resentative 


nies havine rey 
their ow n. To hav 


14) 
and t 


es of 


ol reat: bri- 
: : 
Crrea britaln 
} 
lin ft 
at a bt is 
c 1 
1\ Ol MC! - 
mistitut Ol 


e quarrelled with Can 
upon that ground, therefore, would | 
been to awaken a svmpathy for the j ( 
of that province not only ii 
colonies but Mh the { nite d States ol \ - 
rica, because in every Stat { l 
and modern, that privileg 
dearly prized ; that privileg considered 
the most important of all, whicl 
lo k bac k upon a that 1 W i 
liberty and ind pendence Ww first fou 
I say, therefore, dith from t 
hon. Friend in t} 1 that if we had 
chosen to break with the Asseml 
Lower Canada unon tl i ft 


appropriatl mor Gduties, we snouid i 


against us not only the feel 


dians themselves, but the feelings also of 
all the other North Ai ican possessions of 

: . 17 = 1: } 
Great Britain, as well as the feelings of the 
people of the United State 


when my right hon. Prier 


this manner the Government might hav 
been maintained, he can hardly mean 
surely he does not mean, that we should 
then have had the means of carrying on t] 
Government independent of the Asseml 
or, as would necessarily be the ease, against 


the whole of the .\ssembl 
that that is not thé 
hon. Friend. 
which he says he should be 
commend, we should havi 


sembly together, we shoul 


breach with that body, an 


which would not have | 
intelligible to the 


g people ¢ 
who 


argued i 
British 


Th 


vould have 
principles of the 
applicable to Canada. 





Lost moiv 
meanim?g 


Yet by folloy 


sure, 
of my right 
ving the coursé 
lisposed to re- 


called As- 


1 have made a 


th 


{ upon a point 
i 

n made very 

f this country, 

1 favour of the 

constitution as 


e breach, too, 


They 


2) ? 


No v3 ¢ 


would | 


lave been upon a point upon which 


the most sensitive feeling existed in Ame- 
rica. But 


a 
f will enter no farther into 


matters that relate to tl] | ist. My right 
hon. Friend 1 mend tome a most eriol 
co! leration of the pr imble of the Ball. 
Now | will fairly state to the House, without 
( ! into any particular argument with 
respect t he prea ible, what is the general 
wo I tal upon this subject. | 
conside idertakine a settlement of 
th, f ¢ la the Government ha 

! \ th t, and 

1 ible duty perforn It 1 
| sthan the agreement of 
Parhan 1 G ral lin { policy 
pro} tO be pursu nal it eithe: 
stifial he Gover t to undertake 

lft {0 | Go 
( ‘ ] lene 

) \ | urt of tl 

( i | } int St¢ 1 to t| 

(, -(9C] to lve him ti 

iit i ¢ I] 
rt { i pers Who 

I the 

of tl rovine 

\\ f Ilouse may | 
I re it 1c that 

t r of 1 rence to my 
, i latte. 
i KI (Pr i ] sure 1n 
{ H Interes " 
\ } \ ht ob t ‘ id 
1 Parlia t with 

{| hich were right 

| Q 

| ‘ S king 
| O 
y it uned 
] Is Crror, ili t] it it 
Is } rta 1 th law of 

1 o t] of prim ceniture 
being y to the habits and feelings 
of tl | I tl kt y¥ ri rht hon. 
Fri i td Nh th o W th. } ( to 
tl ul l l t ire other p nts tl it 
quill derati ‘Then I am my 
right | nd will be the last in to 
Say ] of the utmost im} rtance 
| tha the Governor-General should be en- 
| abled only to express his own senti 
ments. 1 only to 9 his own views, but 
| 1 also be enabled, by some authority 
vested in him for tl it purp sec, to collect, if 
he should so think fit, in some authorised and 
for | manner, the opini ms and feelings of 
thi who are deeply connected with these 


provines 
- } 
our pol 


dient te 





7 1 ’ 
who. I think, does 


| admit to my right hon. Friend, 


not differ in fact from 


icy, that it may be entirely inexpe- 


» call together such a body as is 
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carrying 
far better for the country, 1 
Canadians, and far detter 
interests of the emp 
h d, if 
who advise the ¢ 
the confidence « ti { 
hould, at | 
that there sl 
tween the t | 
| hink hy rl \ ! 
ich 1i)} l I 
of the preal | 
the })l | 
till be t 
he feeling I 
Phere | 
j the HH in ifthe 
ri ( | i 
SO ss 
Hor 
rnor-Cs 
{ ( 1 
hriend 1 { 
j poin ] 
must con 
m aski t 
when, admitting 
proposed is one of 
d mitting also, th 
hands of one ind 
pleases, by 
his authority 1 | tl 
which has | 
ment, ! do 
vhen | kk t] I I 
vhich we |] 
mevanet 
Sir it. Peel Bot 
isn tiou, notwithstand hat | 
heard steadily 1 ahi the 
which he had 
stated his intentior } 
was satisfied of tl 
ableness of the pro} { 
If he had entert 
; subject (which 
declaration of the right | ( 
opposit (Mr. Lebbice W I ! l l 
and local knowledge was well q 
ried form an opinion of the intes 
‘ and of the real natur r the ¢ 1a n | 
_ o question, and who this night had made a 
rsh speech confirming in ev 
Z _ impressions which he (Sir R. Peel) h th 
ioe formed of the right hon. Gentleman’ ti d 1 wi ‘ 
sh competence to iude } itt that t iOou 
rent : 1 } 1 


deubt was removed, for the right hon, 
Gentleman had (he would not say 
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of calling together the present Assembly, 
he had given his cordial support, and 
those with whom he acted gave their sup- 
port (some certainly with doubt and 
hesitation), to the great object of this Bill, 
namel, the suspension of the Canadian 
constitution, and the devolution of 
cient power to the Governor-General ap- 
pointed by her Majesty’s Ministers for 
administering the functions of the Govern- 
ment and legislation of that colony. Such 
was the course he and those with whom 
he acted had pursued. But he would go 
further and say, without caring for himself, 
or caring for consequences, he would go 
into the details of that measure in Com- 
mittee, and he would there prepose such 


amendments as he thought would make 


sufli- 


the Bill more conformable to justice. If 


he found that the Bill gave to the Go- 
: \ 
vernor-General powers that were unneces- | 
1 — ‘ 

| be done by the Crown. | 


sary for the full, proper, and efficient 
discharge of his duty, he would in that 
case recommend a curtailment of those 
powers : 
extreme rigour—namely, the suspension 
of the free constitution « 
province, he found in the « 
the Bill an unnecessary violation of con- 
stitutional principles, he should withhold 
his assent, and do his best to induce the 
House not to sanction it. The principle 
to which he adhered, and upon which he 
should act, would be to discourage revolt, 
to enable the Crown to suppress insurrec- 
tion, and to make ample provision for the 
conduct of the Government after the con- 
stitution was suspended; but he could 
not agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Ellice) that any public 
object could be gained by any under- 
standing or compromise between parties, 
in order to avoid a division. Let those on 
his side of the House suggest and propose 
their amendments, and let those amend- 


t 
i 
ther clauses of 


ments be adopted or rejected, according | 
but it 


to their justice or reasonableness ; 
would not answer either the views of the 
right hon. Gentleman or of himself that 
the general assent of the House should be 
purchased by any compromise, or that he 
and those whoacted with him should have 
the appearance of acquiescing in that 
which they believed to be unjust and im- 
politic for the purpose of encouraging an 


impression in Canada, that the House of 


Commons were united in opinion, when 
the fact was otherwise. He would tell 
the noble Lord fairly, that his objection to 


{COMMONS} 


if, having consented to an act of | 


a populous 
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the preamble of the Bill was not a mere 
objection in point of form; he thought it 
certainly to be most unwise to mix up in 
the preamble of a Bill a recognition by 
Parliament of any act done under the pre- 
rogative of the Crown. He thought it: wa 
quite right that the Crown, being satisfied 
as to the neces sity of execreisine certain 
powers, should do so, and then apply to 
Parliament for its justification. If the law 
were defective, and that it was impossib! 

to act without the intervention of Parlia 

ment, then let application be made in that 
respect, and if aid was withheld, then let 
the Crown either retain or 1 linquish th 

Government under whose advice that ap 
plication was made; but he certainly did 
obj et to the confusion between the Dre- 
rogative of the Crown and the functio: 

Implied by thie 
recognition beforehand of a certain act t 
I t was a prece- 
dent not only dangerous, but one which 
might be perverted to the worst  pur- 
poses, and which might relieve the Crown 
and its advise rs from the responsibility 
which they ought to take, and thereby 
lead to confusion between the different 
branches of the Legislature. On that 
cround he objected to the preamble. He 
had not proposed to move the simpk 
omission of the words in question, but he 
the substitution of others, 
by which he intended to imply, that 
Canada was not to be Governed by des 
potic authority, and that the only hope to 
govern the North American provinces was 


of Parham: nt which \ 


should propose 


by the intervention of a constitution 
founded on free representation. But in- 
dependent of the objection in point of 
form, he avowed that he entertained great 
doubts as to the present 
proposed; he objected beforehand, and 
without further information, to give his 
sanction to the measure as it stood. 
He had already distinctly said, that 
he would impose no restriction on the pre- 
rogative of the Crown, but in the absence 
of information, and in the state of feeling 
which existed, he did claim for himself and 
others that they should not be called upon 
to sanction any particular instructions, 
which in the exercise of the royal prero- 
gative had been given to the Governor- 
general. If he did give his sanction to 


policy: at 


those instructions, he shou!d be placed in 
the situation of a responsible Minister of 
the Crown, and be a participator in the 
responsibility of the Ministry. 


Did he 
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doubt that it micht be 
Durham collect 
all quarters—did tie doubt 


Tl ht that Lor 
iiformation 
that 
be advantageous that the state of feelin 


Tom 


shoul | 


It matient 


in both the Canadas should bi 
Not at all; 
say, that it was fitand pr per for the H 


of Commons to preseribe to Lord Dt 


’ , 
but b was not ~P! red tf 





the mode in which he should take tl 
information—he was not prepared t 

that a certain assembly should be « 

tome ther now, or in th XU } t 

in the state of CXAS} rated feel 0 
existed in that provine , th iSseu Yr Of 
constitutional bodies tu great number 

that the two Canadas should be brought, 
if not into collision, a all events int 


ontact, was a wise measure; neither w 
he prepared to say, that having suspend 
the whole 
Canada 
which 

opposed to him in politics must concur and 
aflirm), ten m¢ 
in Canada would be a full, fai 


representative principle in Lowet 
thre se Wel 


those hon. M 


(and sentiments 


embers who were 


n selected from five districts 
es and free 
ple of that colony. 
vhatever of any i pre - 


la, exe ept that 


representation of the pe 
He knew nothing 
semtative system in Cana 
poe whi 


which was by law established, 


they were now about to suspend, 4 
House of 
ighty individuals eee 
eighty imadividuals at this moment, who 


were the only recognised organs of thi 
sentiments entertained by the 

of Lower Canada. The propriety of sus- 
pending that Ass« 
functions was the 


inhabitants 


ifs legislative 


question 
now proposed ie consideration of the 
House; 
to the declaration 


from five districts by the ordinance 


but he ce rtainly could not consent 
that ten hi rsons, selected 
ot the 
hew governor, in pursuance of a new mode 
of election established by him, and with a 
settling 


newly-constituted tribunal foi 


those dispute s which would probably aris 
as to the eligibility of the 
returned, and the legality of their election 
he never could be brought to affirm, in the 
words of the preamble of the Bill, that th 

persons so selected would constitute a fair 
and a fitting representation of the senti- 
ments of the Canadian people. He never 
could believe that the Me 
British House of 
constitutional point of view, 
guardians of the represent itive principle, 
could consent, through the agency of this 
Bill, to the abolition of that repres 
which the constitution of 


individuals 


mbers of the 
who, in a 


were the 


Commons, 


entative 
both 


system 


Representatives consisted of 


smbly in the exercise of 


ee Can 


4 

Canadas had est blished, and at the same 
ttin ve the { to t declaration 
that t ib persoi elected in the proposed 
man { i ind fit r repre- 
| entat i ! Was a pou t with references 
| up House. Upon 
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members of both Legislative Councils, ten 
ort n elected V th Hh ibitants of I ppeé r 
Canada, whose feclings and interests were 

direct P| d to the of the pe ople 
i r Canada, and to give them ama- 
jority of sixteen to ten composed of indi- 
viduals known to be opposed in feeling to 


Lower province—he 


that he was not 





prepared to answer in the affirmative. He 
Was not dispos d to place any restriction 
on the authority of the Crown: neither 
was h tuated by anv unworthy desire 
to ¢ ') ss t se with \ hom th respon- 
ibilit t ] but h OR aes inst 
n independent Membet Ho Ol 
Commons, like himself, owning no gor 
tions but tho ol i faithful representative 
of his const nts’ opinions, and an eaget 

li ! | preservation of con- 
stitut ) its integrity, beine called on 
to beco: 1 party to the establishment of 
Sut i pres ntativ priocipte. Micht 
he not contemplate this result, that the 
people of Upper ( la would refuse to 


comply with the proposed regulation, a 
| t t 


result which did not appear at all improb- 
able, cons! ring that the inhabitants of 
that province had at the present moment 
a Ls as tage Council and a House of 
Assemb in full activity and numbers, 
sitting an # discharging legislative funetions 


liament ? 
of Upper Canada 
to the pro- 
ingement—-we cant consent to 
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it appeared to him, that much of the di 
t ion 19 ted by th izht hon. B 
! t iS | 1 vel unimportant sub 
i 
ject 

Viscount .S was understood to ob 

{ ») Ministers dictating t the Hou 
» ado: ie particular mode out of many 
t in t of the disturbed state of 

» Canada, more especially as th 
mod irgested a] ired to him to b 
ips the very worst they could hav 
lected He could not understand thi 
nature of t cumbrous and imperfect 
unery, by the aid of which Minister 
prop t ry thei ntentions brite 
i {—-1n4 mnvoivinge ti re-con 
i I I iective fi inchis¢ ihk 
ada nd thie esl blis iment of le W 
les of return, as well of the trial of 
i valid ) tho ctions; and all 
Ina country wh ch Vas ja tc emerging 
i rebellion [t was quite unfair to eail 
on the House beforehand to give its sanc- 
tion to such a_ project. ile, therefor 
vould support, with cord ility, the amend 


rents of the right hon. Baronet. 

Mr. G. F. 
the practical 
for © 


Young was of opinion that 
of the hon. Member 


speech 
ventry, must have produced a very 
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colonics was the cause of the streneth of 


our commercial marine. But he had alway: 
understood, that the strevyth of our com- 
mercial marine was rather derived from 
the capital of our merchants, the skill and 
industry of our manufacturers, and the 
enterprise of and in proof of 
this he might say, that our commercial 
marine trading to the United States at 
present, when that country was an inde- 


our seamen ; 


pendent republic, was four'or five times 
as large as when that country was a de 
pendency of Great [ritain But in order 
to show that the strength of our com- 


mercial marine did not pend upon ou 
Canadian possessions, he would quote the 
words of the right hon. the Paymaster of 
her Majesty’s Forces (Sir Henry Parnell), 
whose authority stood deservediy high and 
would have due weight on the Tieasury 
bench. That right hon. Gentleman said, 

“ With respect to Canada (including our othe: 
possessions on thi 
case 
we should not have every commercial advan- 


continent of I 
rica) no can be made out to show, that 
tage we are supposed now to have if it wero 
made an independent Neither om 
manufacturers, foreign commerce, nor ship- 
ping would be injured by such a measure. On 
the other hand, what has the nation lost by 
Canada? Fifty or sixty millions have already 
been expended, the on the 
British Treasury is full 600,000/. a-year, and 
we learn from the second Report of the Com- 
mittee of Finance, that a pian of fortifying 
Canada has been for two or three 

progress which is to cost 3,000,000/.”’ 


State. 


annual charac 


years In 


From this statement it appeared, and 
no higher authority could be found, that 
Great Britain would enjoy all the advan 
tages that she at present possess d at Ca. 
nada was an independent both as 
regarded her merchandise, her trade, and 
her shipping ; and that having already spent 


> 


state, 


fifty nillions of money in 
country to strength and importance, she 
would, if the Canadians were left to govern 


raising that 


themselves, be saved a future expense of 


2,000,CO00/. a-year. There was, however, 
one advantage derived from the possession 
of Canada which had not been stated, and 
that was, agreat extent of official patronage. 
If Canada was exalted to the rank ofa free 
state, they should have much fewer go- 
vernorships and secretaryships to bestow 
than at present, and much fewer appoint- 
ments in the army, the navy, and the civil 
departments. But no such consideration 
would influence his Majesty’s present Co- 
vernment, and the people of Great Britain 
had too little regard 


to official patronage 


Ni rth Ame- | 
1 
t 


‘ COMMONS? 
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so exorbitant a price as 
two millions sterling a-year. But it was 
allege al by the right hou. Gentleman, th 
Member for Tamworth, the other night 
] 


to purchase It at 


that if independence were conceded by this 
country to Canada, the other colonies might 


set up the same claim, and that even th 
Isle of Wight might insist upon an inde- 
pendent Government. As to their other 
colonies setting up a claim to independen 


it might or might not be advisable to con- 
1 ce ‘a 
‘La wcording to the cireun 
» cause; but +: to the Isle of 
i example 
ist upon an midependent 
Governinent, the idea was preposterous 
thoug! if the Isle of White Was ata dis- 


] 


= 
three thousand miles from [ne 


ind, instead of one hour’s sail—if th 
2 1 ° 1 a 4} 
island contained ten hundred thousand 


pe 7 
nh bit int 


instead of two thousand, and if 
it had, like Canada, enjoved a Legislativ: 
Assembly for seven-and-forty years, ther 
might have been some fitness in the com- 
yarison. It was further insisted, both im 
he House and out of it, that 1t was tl 

ounden duty of Great Britain to retain it 


num 


} 
t 
| 
sway over Canada, because a vast 

own subjects had settled in’ that 
country, and if British influence and pr 
withdrawn, these — settlers 


ec: 
Ol 1ts 


tection were 


| would be subjected to all sorts of violence 


}and in influence, would, if they had the 


. . ry" ‘ 7 } 
and injustice. The Gentiemen who maid 


this assertion accompanicd it with othe: 
vhich served to show how unfounded wa: 
their apy rehension of danger They Siu 

| ec two provinces of Upper a 
Lower Canada there were a million of 
tants—that in Upper Canada the 

four hundred thousand, nearly 

Enelish and Irish; and that in Li 

nada there were 600,000 of whom 170,000 
French Cana- 
country, tl 





i] 
t 


AY » £ 
werta 


were Enelish and 430,000 


dians: the property of the 


said, also, was principally British or be- 
: i : 
longing to British settlers; and as to th 


intelligence, tbe 
cidedly on the side of the Britis 
1 
' 


preponderance was de- 


h. If this 
were so, and he (Mr. Baines) was not dis- 
posed to deny it, was it to be supposed that 
the French Canadians, though enjoying 
some advantages in point of local settle- 
ment, but inferior as they were in nume- 
rical strength, in property, in intelligence, 
1 


| disposition, be able to tyrannise and oppress 


their British neighbours? It was also 


alleged that to submit to the severance of 


Canada from Great Britain would be to 


deprive the crown of England of one of it: 
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brightest jewels; but this figurative ex- 
pression was calculated rather to impose 
upon the imagination than to convince the 


judgment, and so far from the Crown of 


England being tarnished by the voluntary 
surrender of Canada, when the time cam 
that the people of that country generally 
thought that they ought to be 

felt that they were not, 
emancipating the colony would be highly 
appreciated in other 


free, and 


Ph cae ) hy oo 
climes ant by other 


countries, and would give to England a 
yp rpetual claim to the gratitude of the 
Government and people of Canada I 


was on these grounds necessary and proper, 
when Lord Durham arrived in Canada as 
governor-general of that 

when he assembled around him the repre- 
sentatives of the provinces, men best ac- 
quainted with their interests and their 
opinions, that he should inquire of them 
what were their wishes as to th 
ment of an independent government either 
as to Canada separately, or as to their other 
settlements in North America, on the plan 
of federation so ably recommended by the 
hon. Gentleman, the Member for Bridport. 
In his opinion, a power to make this in- 
quiry should be given to the noble Earl 
in his instructions from the Colonial-office. 
Such a power, accompanied 
tribute of general amnesty already promised 
would do more to tranquillise Canada than 
any coercive clauses introduced into the 
present Bill; indeed it would supersede to 
a considerable degree the necessity for such 
clauses; and it would | 
cordant with that love of Jib rtv to which 
the noble pacificator, whe would then be 
hailed as a public benefactor, was so strongly 
attached. The right hon. Baronet, the 


Member for ‘Tamworth, had said Jast mght 


province, and 


ee 
© est iblish- 


e strikingly ac- 


that he omitted altogether from his consi- | 


deration the person appointed by the Crown 
to undertake this mission, but the peopl 
of England and the people of Canada would 
not omit that subject from their 
ation. They would attach great impor- 
tance to that choice, and they would rest 
assured that it was, so far as the noble 
Lord was concerned, a guarantee against 


consider- 


the example of 


with the at- | 


{Jan, 25} 


the undue exercise of those absolute powers | 


with which he was to be armed. 


night the right hon. Baronet 


That | 
(Sir Robert | 


Peel) had intimated an intention to move | 


an amendment in the preamble of the Bill 


for the purpose of withdrawing the instruc- | 


ri 


° . : 1] 
tions to Lord Durham from that preamble ; 
but while those instructions were given 
from the Colonial-oflice, with 


VOL. XL. {thir 


series 


i power to 
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act upon them or not, as the noble Farl 
might think fit, it mattered little whether 


they were contained in the preamble of the 


Bill or not; and the proposed alteration 


would be vi wed by the Hi use as a dis- 
tinction without a difference. There might, 
h er, bi e danger from the plausi- 
bility of t proposed amendment that it 
vould attract some votes from that (the 
Mini { ial | the Hy us¢ but whe l 
{ Was NS1ae d that the practical effect 
NM ters | Ing outvoted by the other 
1 I Hy ( would nV | ( the dan- 
1 f the Car lan Coe! n Bil being 
carried into ¢ peration by Tory adminis 
tration, he felt persuaded that no person 
foreseeing these consequences, and being 
strongly attached to liberal principles, 
would be betrayed into a vote caleulated to 
produce consequences so disastrous. 


Mr. Si that it was his 
fortune to differ in opinion oa this subject 
from usually 
and he most earnestly desired, that before 
any final determination, should be arrived 
at. the 
the state of the colony, should be inquired 
into. Looking at the 
colony had been treated, and the line of 


(HOY > ly Mis- 


with whom he voted, 


' 
thos¢ 


whole of the measure, as well as 


mode in which the 
conduct which they had pursued, he was 
( not 
tended to 
mMadians in 
| 1771 
whole history of the colony 
tended to show that its had 
strictly followed the example set to them 
He did not deny 
claims which were made 


could not be 


thinking that there wer 


‘ircumstances which 
excuse the conduct of the C 
the present revolt. From the yeat 
inhabitants 
by the mother country. 
that many of th 
were unreasonable, and 
were others which 


these 


their beine open to be 
that had induced the present unhappy 
rey It. loste id of listen 


of Vir. K ebuck, who h 


circumstances, he mist 


ft his opimion wes, thet 


I 
reatest allowance should be mad bor 


contd view the pr it 
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deepest regret, seeing the atrocious out- 
rages which had been committed, houses 
burned, and churches destroyed; and he 
hoped that such acts of violence might 
not be repeated, but that measures would 
be taken by which their recurrence would 
be prevented. He had risen chiefly to 
express his concurrence 1 the sentiments 
expressed by the hon. Member for Ce- 
veutry, and he sincerely trasted that the 


suggestions which he had made would be 
attended to, beeause he consid: ed them 
to be of th 


regarded the present contest and the mea- 


ovreatest import l 


ice, as 


sure now In progress, and he sincerely 
hoped that the House would not divide on 
the mere question of form im the pre- 


ie 
amble, and which was of litt 


but that they would come to an unanimous | 


vote. He thought that it might be neces- 
sary to invest Lord Durham with certain 
powers, but he 
part of the pre amble which should be con 
tinued in it. It embodied a | rincipl to 
which the right bon. Baronet had p! Care dd 
himself, and he really saw no reason fot 
its bemg expunged, 
the preamble which was as follows :— 
‘“ And whereas it is expedient to make 
temporary provision for the government of 
Lower Canada, in order that Parliament 
may be enabled, after mature deliberation, 
to make permanent arrangements for the 
constitution and government of the said 
province, upon such a basis as may best 
secure the rights and liberties, and pro 
mote the interests, of all classes of her 
Majesty’s subjects in the said province.” 
He would venture to suggest that these 
lines should be left, because it would 
assure the Canadtans that the Houses o! 
Parliament still desired to govern them 
upon constitutional principles, 


Mr. Flutton said, that the erievances of 


Canada had excited the strongest depr 


of sympathy in Ireland, beeause the Trish 
people were themselves suffering from 


Spr aking of the 


erievances as serious, 
men who were immediately connected 


with, and who stood foremost in, the pre 


ut strugele, he must say, that he 


opinion that Mr. Papineau was not a man 
of suilicient forbearance, or of sufficient 
firmness of determination or constitutional 
knowledge, to be able to extricate the 
difieuluies to which he 
} 


pr ople from. the 


had been instrumental in conducting th m. 


He could not think that the time for the 


sepal ition of the colony from this country 
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le importance, | 
i | 


thought there was one | 


It was that part of 


was of 
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had yet arrived, for the men in whom 


I 
. : | ! | wats ig ] . a: ry) <4 ] 
inferior Knowiedge and acquirements ; and 
he must say, that the Canadians, under 
such circumstances, could not hope to 
thrive with a s¢ p vate government, Ther 


1O Hames like those ol VW ishinete hn 


and Jetlerson among the leaders of the 


were 


| ‘opie 5 and the effect of men being so 
envage d whose characters were not deter 


: 
mined, and whi power was limited, had 


already been sufhectently iowh in” the 
proc edings which had taken piace, and 
the anarchy which had prevailed threugh- 
ut ti souta American stale Raku 

the circumstanees ito his considerati 

rc could not think hat th Struget { 
present o¢ on could be view ra ther 
wise than with feelings f th reatest 


ipprehe Hnsion., 


Vir. C. Buller was not gone to tre 
pass on th sttention of Lie 14 use at ans 
length, not iO enter into ubyect fully on 
which many oth I Members had already 
spoken, ile hoped the Hlouse would do 

| him the HHSTLICE to believe that it was with 


extreme reluctance that he had given his 
assent to the | 
In considering the 


Hl under consideration. 
present matter, he 
1ot for the House to 
Inquire into by-gone transactions, or by 


believed that it was 


whose neglect it was, that those measures 


had been omitted to be taken which the 


necessities of the ease required ; but thei 
: , 4 . 
business was, In a wise and honest man 


| 


ner, to take the best means now of rclev- 


ine the col ny from its present position, 
b tine this, he had civen his support to 
the measure. It was considered by some 
that all that was harsh towards the peopl 
was to be sanetioned in the Act before the 
House, but his firm belief was, that such 
was not the faet, but that its ultimat 
object was to est tblish 1gO d voverinment 
for the colons on the best and soundest 
basis. It was, therefore, that he hailed 
the passage in the pi imble in the Bill, 
which was to be made the subject of the 
amendment with the sincerest Luistaction, 
The Government in the present case had 
taken a most wise course in layin on the 
Lord Durham, and by that means had 
plan at leneth whieb they in 
ten to adopt, im order that the governor 

and h hop d he mivht speak of him 
as the future pactheator mi ¢ anada—mipghit 
receive full iistinetions, and that t 
mieht be 


better eonurse, of possible 


ut their trust were men of 


eae oe 
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taken. Considering these circumstances, 
he would ask why the noble Lord (Lord 
J. Russell) did such injustice to his plan, 
as to allow the question to be tried on the 
preamble of the Bill? Why did he allow 
the all-important question of whether the 
people should be governed by a represent- 
ative system, or not, to be discussed in a 
manner in which he would not only have 
those opposed to his plan, but those 
who were opposed to him in form, arrayed 
against him? If the right hou. Baronet 
objected to the convention to settle the 
constitution with that sort of hatred which 
he seemed to have to all free systems of 
covernment, why did he not bring it for- 
ward in a plain manner, by objecting te 
the instructions given to Lord Durham ? 
At any rate, those Members who supported 
the measure, oucht not to allow it to b 
tried on the preamble. He mentioned 
this, because he felt that the party on the 
other side of the House was, he knew, 
always happy to catch any votes it could 
under any circumstances, and by de- 
nouncing Members in the 
strongest terms, and calling them traitors, 
it was glad to secure votes which, other- 
wise, they would never have obtained. 
The question, however, should be decided 
calmly and deliberately, whether the 
system proposed was one which should be 
adopted or not? And he wished the 
right hon. Baronet had considered, whether 
it would not have been more just to the 
House and to the Government if he had 
not opposed the clause in the preamble, 
but if he allowed the discussion to take 
place on the instructions which had been 
laid on the table? He did not wish the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) to answer 
the sugvestion he had made unless it was 
perfectly convenient to him. He had 
thrown out these observations which had 
struck him, but, at the same time, he 
knew they could not be answered without 
deliberation, but he hoped that the noble 
Lord would not think it necessary to 
adhere to the course which he had _ pro- 
posed to adopt. The necessity of the 
words in the Bill would be obviated by 
the subsequent acts of the Government, 
and would wholly have the effect of de- 
stroying the efficacy of the best part of 
the plan of Government. 

Lord John Russe ll: Perhaps the House 
will allow me to saya The 
hon, Member, who has just spoken, is quite 
correct in supposing that after the power- 


ilso 


some hon, 


few words. 
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ful appeal of the hon. Member for Coventry 
I do not think myself justified, without 
deliberation and without consultation, to 


declare the exact course which I shall 
pursue, I certainly did not state that I 
shoul i consider it absolutely « fiat thea 
the words should remain in ti pre LI 
ft il; but I did say, that t] 

hy d U placed t re t woul a 

satisfactory that they sboul ye | | d 
from if t tl opinion i ft [louse 
eing | noun a inh some itellion| ir 
manne! respe C of that in l rtant ] art 
f the policy of Government. In regard 
to the part ‘ular course I mean to pursue 
with re S| ct to the pre umbie of th Act, | 

x {£0 say, that al th mectti Of this 
House to-morrow, after my 
Colleagues, I will state exactly my views 
upon t] » subject. 

Mr. Villiers said, that as he concluded 
from what the noble Lord had said, that 
ther> would be no division to-night, and 
that as the hon. Gentleman who liad pre 


ceded him, had recommended to the Hous: 
to discuss the question upon its merits, 
he would ask the indulgence of the Hous« 
for a few moments to make a few observ- 
tions upon the question; and he felt 
that this was more particularly necessary 
from the fact, that he did not share in the 
opinions of either of the two rreat parties 
in the State; and he was sorry to observe, 
that if any Membet this 
course, he had little chance of being tole 

rated in that House. He the 
House, however, that he did 
vituperate any party, neither her Majesty’s 
Ministers nor their predecessors ; that he 
iscle 


} 
| 
i 


ventured upon 


assured 


not rise to 


had no charge of high crimes and m 
meanours to bring against them; that his 
simple charge against them was, that they 
regulated the policy of this country towards 
the colonies as it appeared a very large 
proportion of the country desired to regu- 
late its policy. What he meant was, that 
there were distinct principles on whi hoa 
colonial connexion might be maintained 


with the mother country, and that the 


| majority of persons who had influence and 


authority in this country maintained, that 
one which the Government of this country 
had acted upon, and which was, ihat the 
government of a people in a distant coun- 
try was a source of power and wealth to 
this country, and that it was advisable to 
make t and 
expense il} 


mecur great 
what 


ereat sacrifices 


order to maintain was 


then termed the integrity of the empire. 
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He did not assert that this principle was 
fallacious, but it was his most thorough 
conviction that it was so; at the same 
time, he would not shrink from the truth 
in admitting that he was in a very small 
minority, and that the principle which 
considered sound that colonies were chiefly 
useful as filling countries with people who, 
having the same language, the same 
wants and tastes as the inhabitants of the 
mother country, afforded a ready asylum 
for its emigrants, and a good market for 
its products; and that in proportion as 
such a colony was free and contented, so 
would it be prosperous, and so would it 
better fulfil the purposes for which it was 
worth maintaining the connexion. This 
doctrine was only maintained by what the 
hon. Member for Lincoln spoke of with so 


much contempt as a knot or clique of 


persons who assumed the right to judge 
for themselves; but it did not follow 
that it was wrong on that account. 
The other principle, that which was 
maintained as sound by a great majority 
of people out of the House, and espe- 
cially by the supporters of the Government 
in this House, he could not blame the 
policy of the Government ; they had only 
acted 
the constituencies of those Members, and 
he only hoped that if that policy either 
led to war or to great expense, or to any 
other calamity, that those who were the 
eager and earnest supporters of the policy 
would not turn round upon the Govern- 
ment, and, indeed, upon the constitution 
itself, and allege as a ground of distrust 
and complaint of both, that great debts 


had been incurred, and that burthens of 


all kinds were inflicted upon the country. 
The two principles of Government he re- 
garded as distinct; and those who advo- 
cated the one or the other were responsible 
for the consequences of each. If the 
colonies were, as people contended, the 
jewels of the Crown, and worth fighting 
for to acquire, and worth fighting for 


to maintain, let the proper sacrifices be | 


made for the purpose; but do not let 
people complain afterwards. He thought 
that the Government had, in accordance 
with all that had been said in that House 
by their supporters and by their opponents, 
acted upon the principle of resisting the 
emancipation of the colonies, and he was 
at a loss to understand what was the 


meaning of that outcry which some persons 
made against the 


Colonial-office, and 
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in accordance with the wishes of 
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against the noble Lord at the head of it, 
for having acted in conformity with their 
own principles; for when the Government 
refused to the colony the right to goveru 
itself, what was it but carrying out the 
policy which they maintained themselves, 
that the separation of the colony ought by 
all means to be prevented, and that any- 
thing which tended to that separation was 
of necessity equally to be deprecated. 
Now, of course, whatever gave power to 
the colonists enabled them, if they were 
so inclined, the more readily to separate 
from the mother country, and, therefore, 
when the colony now in question de- 
manded an extension of political power, it 
was only in accordance with the wishes 
of the present supporters of the Govern- 
ment that she should be refused; and 
therefore if they were involved in war in 
consequence of such refusal, let it be re- 
membered that they could not complain. 
Let every one, according to his own judg 
ment, advocate the principle which he 
thought was the best, but do not let people 
pretend to uphold either without being 
prepared for the consequences which be- 
longed to each. He knew there was a 
sort of bastard policy, which was now ad- 
vocated by some Gentlemen in the House 
and which, perhaps, had been acted upon 
in some degree by this country, which 
was, that colonies must eventually sepa- 
rate themselves from the mother country 
but that they were not fit for it yet. Now 
this he was unable to understand. It 
seemed to spring partly out of our expe- 
rience of the absurdity of governing colo- 
nies against their will, and partly out of 
our old wish to govern them upon that 
principle. If colonies were advantageous 
as colonies, why the mother country ought 
to tight as well to retain them as to 
acquire them; but if they were a source 
of loss rather than gain, and that we must 
eventually lose them, why should this 
country continue to sufler this loss until 
the moment when they might just be a 
source of profit, and then let them be 
taken by another country, or become in- 
dependent. That was inconsistent, and 
he thought the country ought to determine 
ina bold and intelligent way at once in 
what manner it would retain its colonial 
connexion with any people—whether as a 
portion of the empire which was bound to 
be subject under all circumstances to the 
dominion of the Government at home, or 
allow them to govern themselves, and 
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retain only a commercial connexion on 
the principles of amity and mutual advan- 
tages. This was really the question which 
they had to decide now, though he was 
aware that it had been narrowed into a 
sort of question between the Colonial- 
office and the House of Assembly; he 
could, however, see nothing in it but 
a struggle between the mother country 
and the colony with respect to these two 
principles, the colonists claiming the right 
of the fulfilment of promises made by 
this country of self-government, and the 


{Jaw. 25} 





Government at home resisting that claim | 


on the ground that what the colony 
claimed might lead eventually to separa- 
tion; that seemed to him the real history 
of the question—the Colonial-office feared 
eventual separation, and the colony was 


impatient of a control which was opposed | 
to their wishes, their wants, and their | 


feelings. 
much upon this dispute and the respective 


allegations made by each party, he had | 


listened attentively to the statements on 
each side, had examined carefully all the 
documents bearing on the subject and 
he did not hesitate to say, that with 
no prepossession either way, that he had 
been utterly unable to discover in what 
way the House of Assembly had been in 
fault. He saw nothing but one consistent 
course in all that it had done—he saw in 
their demands nothing but what a free, 
intelligent, and spirited people 
require, that they had only sought what 
the people of this country had obtained 
for itself, and what every free people had 
sought and demanded as essential to their 
security; and he respected them for the 


would 


consistency and for the firmness in which | 
they persevered in what they sought, and | 


heconsidered that it wasthe mother country 
that was unreasonable and inconsistent, 
for she had just conceded enough to justify 
further demands, and in refusing what 
was asked, was denying the remedy for the 
wrong that she admitted. He had looked 
at the report of 1828 that had been so 
much talked of, and he there found that 
the colonists had ranged their complaints 
apparently under two heads, namely, 
those practical wrongs which they endured 
under the system in which the Govern- 
ment had been administered in the colony, 
and the cause to which they ascribed 
that mal-administration. Their particular 


grievances were specified, but they were 
evidently attributable chiefly to the Legis- 


The question, however, turning | 


1 
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lative Council. Now he did not deny, that 
many of the practical grievances had been 
remedied, but the cause of all the evil in 
such an authority as the Legislative Coun- 
cil was left—it was still unretormed, and it 
was the declaration made last year by this 
House that they should not have any re- 
dress that induced the people to resort to 
extreme measures. He could see nothing 
unreasonable, then, in the conduct of the 
House of Assembly , they had claimed 
only what had been admitted to be just 
by this country; a Committee of this 
House had declared that the subject which 
had engaged their attention the most was 
the Legislative Council; they declared 
that it neither had, nor deserved to have, 
confidence of the 
colony; and subsequent governments and 
authorities of all kinds had declared 
that the means did not exist in the colony 
for an arbitrary selection of persons, who 
by their station and property could inspire 
confidence as Members of the Legislative 
Council. The House of Assembly, then, 
leclared that the only means of making 


the esteem or the 


' the Legislative Council harmonise with the 


} were 





interests of the colony was by making it 
responsible, a principle which they knew 
that this country was recommending in all 
its municipalities, and they only sought 
that popular vigilant control which the 
Government of this country recommended 
in every community where the people 
allowed to have the management 
of their own affairs. The colony con- 
sidered that this principle had been con- 
ceded to them; for there was, in the 
first place, the constitution of 1791, 
which introduced the representative sys- 
tem, and they subsequently had all the 
revenues of the colony placed at their 
disposal. What, then, could be more in- 
consistent than this country, after such a 
concession, insisting upon the maintenance 
of an authority utterly at variance with 
powers and privileges thus conferred ; and 
what was the reason alleged by the Com- 
missioner for not recommending that the 
Canadians should have an elective Coun- 
cil? Why, that in the present state of 
parties, and with the difference of race and 
religion, they could not have an elective 
Council without giving a triumph to one 
party. Why, what was that, but the ar- 
gument against giving Ireland good muni- 
cipal government ? Was it not said, that 
they would give a triumph to the Catholic 
party over the Protestant? And what 
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1s the answer so justly offered? Why, | capable of when they were resisted in thei 


that it was by recognising these distine- 
tions by law that they were perpetuated ; 

and that it was by making the law equal, 
and in recognising such difference, 
that it was found, that they merged in the 
interest, 


not 


common 


and that one race and | 


one religion, instantly trusted and lived in | 


communion ‘with the other. And, again, 
if that triumph resulted from the may rity 
it 
more just than that the minority 
Whiy, 


not equally app! icable 


of the population having power, wis 
SUTE ly 
should triumph over the majority. 


was this doctrine 


to the Canadians? = He, indeed, could not 
see what was left for the cas. of Assem- 
bly—then direct conflict with the Le- 


ouneil mother 


to be 


gislative ( -declared by the 


Coun unworthy of the eontidence 


try 
em 


or este of the colony—but to resort to 


constitutional me 
f that Couneil; 
for 


‘aus to compe I the 
and was there no excuse 
t people when they confined themselves 


Q 


up to the last moment within the limits of 


their charter in resorting to violence, when 


that charter was violated by ~~ mother 
country, which was done, by the threat to 
take their money without their consent, 


and thus null ifying the only security they 


had, for the redress of grievances? He 
was not going to deny the criminality of 


persons who app ared in open rebellion to 


the law; but he was not prepared to vin- 
dicate the law without reference to the 
circumstances under which the offence 


was committed. 


which was offered for these poor people 
in thus fighting for their 


Lord, 


charter, by the 
the Member for North Lan- 
cashire, and he was pleased to hear it. 
The noble Lord said truly, that these 
pe ople naturally looked to the language and 
conductof the people in the mothercountry, 
and that when tley read and heard of the 
speeches delivered and sentiments uttered, 
by the Liberal party of this country, they 
had good reason to expect sympathy from 


Nn ible 


them, and no doubt such language must 
have considerable influence upon them ; 
but the noble Lord should have carried it 


farther; he should have referred to the 
conduct not only of the Liberal party, but 
of that party which professes to be con- 
servative of all the institutions of the 
country. He should have imagined a 
rebellious Canadian contemplating an 
Orange lodge, as those lodges were dis- 
closed to that House; he should have seen 
vhat the best blood of 


| Conservative leader 


purpose; he should have how fa 
they regarded the law or the constitution ; 
he might have seen of what also that party 
was capable, to gain popularity in sanction 
ing revolt in the foreign relations of thi 
country. Who was it that recognised the 
French revolution 2? Was it not the 
Did he not, as soon 
the of Paris defeated thy 

Roy ul Guard, and placed what they called 


seen 


great 
; 


workmen 


as 


a citizen King on the Throne, did not that 
noble Duke direct his ikiniator at Pa 
/as the representative of England, to wait 


reform 


upon the citizen King, in defiance of all 
treaties and all alliances? And why 
Because it was said, the French Ministe: 
had, by his resolutions, violated the first 
—— of the charter, and that th 
people had a right to resist, and that th 
revolution was just. Why, then, should 
these poor © inadians not think that what 
was just with regard to the people at 
Paris might be considered just also on 
their part? Fe hoped these thigs would 


in justice be considered, aud that hon 
Members who talked in such a lofty ton: 
of indignation at the very idea of rebellion 


would remember the influence of such ex- 


; amples and of their own language upon th 


He had heard the excuse | 


this country was | 


conduct of the Canadians, and how much 
more likely they were to be influenced by 
such circumstances than any lancuag 
used by the hon. Member for Kilkenny 01 
the hon. Member for Westminster ; 
when he urged these things, it was with 
the hope of bringing Members to a propei 
frame of mind for considering this subject 
and that they should not be brought t 
lecislate if they had rather a great 
offence to punish than to provide for th« 
future well-being of a people who cared 
for and were worthy of liberty. He mac 
these remarks in consequence of observa- 
tions made in the course of debate, and ip 
consequence of the tone and spirit which 
pervaded the oenes of hon. Gentlemen 
opposed to the Canadians, But the great 
object which the people of this country 
ous ght now to determine was, on what 
prince iple they would govern the colony— 
whether it should be | »y force, or whether 
with the will and concurrence of the peo- 
ple. Everything now turned upon this. 
If they thought it was wise to subject the 
people to the dominion of the mother 
country, and make them submit to a Go- 
vernment against their consent, let them 


and 


as 


prepare for the consequences—let them 
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send a force adequat to that purpose byt 
if they intended to allow thes pt pie iT 
yovern themselves, do not cavil with 
about the means. It was in] ible to 
both ; so it became the House to decide 
once, for if the, persevi red in retainin 
powel in the colony that Oppost | { 
wishes of the great ma} y of the peoj 
they could « xp t nothing bul discs 
and hostility. He must cor tha 
against their fitness to govern themsel ve 
not one thin Hy 1c ay 1 pro\ = nor 

it been hown that the m pOrily 

peopl E jud lof by the acts of hy \ 
sembly. had in inv Way show hati 
malice, Ol bY tention Ob IbyUuring 
British part of Lhe po} uation; thi 
treated the emigrants from th ( 

with care and kind: 1 the 
sed no laws or re rulations iy 
security etthcr of fife ¢ ) erty 

la sof t! | | 
opinion, neither acted i . 
ciously, « miiscl u TT ( 

of that a HOrily rel } 
them im « way | ie ta) | I-29 
ment; and as he beli 1 that 

they were lelt to manag Whi 

the more pt p rou Li | 

more he felt dispos a to it th 
power and control over their | 
vent which this country was now engagi 
in civil war with then | wi 

oy nted, he believed they uld 

fied with, without desiring ind peu 

Ol sepal itiGu. 

Mr. Gillo said. he iW tue ( 
forbode from this measure, so 
perspective of increasing dissatisfa 
the bre sts of the colon sfS, Ol slu b 
hatred, which would ata future tim ’ 
manifest itself in open revolt, and, 
all, so gross a violation of th 
for justice which this country ou 
maintain, that he felt bound to express h 
strong opinion against th prince) Of thie 
Bill. \s had been el j Ue nuly stated by 
noble and learned Lord in another pl 
the sacrifice of this, or of all our colonies 
was a slight consideration when compare 
with the national character for jus ic 
those great principles of eternal justic 
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self to employ so poor a substitute for 
proof and argument, or that the character 
of his hon. Friend, which for efficiency in 
the promotion of reform, in the enforce- 
ment of economy, and the advancement 
of public liberty, stood second to none in 
the estimation of the country, and most 
deservedly so, should not have protected 
him from so paltry an attack. His hon. 
Friend could afford to despise it. He 
would venture to prophesy that this mode 
of coercing the Canadians must in the very 
nature of things signally fail; that Eng- 
land might for the present put them down 
by brute force he was ready to admit; but 
that they would ever be attached to this 
country by a plan the first step of which 
was to violate their constitution and 
trample on even the semblance of liberty, 
he utterly disbelieved. He said more: 
they could not be possessed of the just 
feelings of freemen if they did not after 
such proceedings cherish a lasting detest- 
ation of British rule, and a deep-seated 
aversion to British tyranny, The Colonial- 
office, by its line of policy, and not his 
hon. Friends, by their declarations, had 
been the promoters of insurrection and 
rebellion. Willing to hurt and. yet afraid 
to strike—defiance in their mouths, ineffi- 
ciency in their acts, could the ingenuity of 
man suggest a course morelikely to produce 
the calamitous events that had occurred 2 
He should like to know if the Ministers 
were about to propose an addition to our 
already nearly overgrown standing army, 
in order to coerce Canada; he for one 
should strenuously oppose any such ad- 
dition. And it was right that the people 
of this country should know how much 
they would have to pay for the pleasure 
of coercing Canada. He should feel it 
his duty to resist the granting of supplies, 
for any augmentation of our military force, 
because he was certain we had already 
too many soldiers; unless it was intended 
to follow a course hostile to the feelings 
of the people of this country; nay, he 
should, this session, consider himself bound 
to ask a reduction of taxation, for he was 
convinced that the system of misrule, of 
extravagant expenditure, of jobbing, and 
favouritism, would go on as long — and 
only as long—as the people were foolish 
enough to supply the means of continuing 
it. When a reduction was asked in the 
enormous expense of a standing army, 
kept up through upwards of twenty years 
of profound peace, the excuse always 
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urged for maintaining that expenditure 
was, the Colonies, especially Canada; the 
naval and military establishment of which 
costs this country half a million annually, 
besides the large indirect loss sustained by 
relinquishing an advantageous, to engage 
in a disadvantageous, traffic. An hon. 
Member on the opposite side of the House 
(he believed the hon. Member for Droit- 
wich) had stated, that he did not think the 
French Canadians had now any strong 
ground of complaint. Not any strong 
ground of complaint! What did the 
House think of the infraction of a con- 
stitution in the violation of its first prin- 
ciples? The term “ French Canadians,” 
he would observe, had been used in this 
country, in order to prejudice the public 
mind; but he would remind the House 
that these French Canadians had more 
than once distinguished themselves by the 
most determined loyalty, and the most 
courageous zeal in defence of British con- 
nection and British institutions. He must 
express his regret at the disastrous events 
of the late contest in Canada; he depre- 
cated the spirit of fierce retaliation which 
had been manifested on the part of the 
Loyalists; the burning of villages, the 
desolation of the country, would tend to 
excite in the minds of the French Cana- 
dians, an unconquerable hostility to the 
British, which would be handed down 
from generation to generation. The hon. 
and literary, but not philosophical, Mem- 
ber for Lincoln had thought proper to 
read a lesson to the Radicals the other 
night on their line of conduct, and had 
deemed it expedient so far to leave the 
subject in debate as to allude to the divi- 
sion that had taken place on the first day 
of the session, and which related to almost 
anything else except the matter they were 
now met exclusively todiscuss. That hon. 
Member had on that occasion read a re- 
cantaticn of all those opinions which pre- 
viously he so eloquently maintained, and 
he must congratulate the advocates of 
arbitrary power on the powerful ally they 
had recently obtained. The hon. Gentle- 
man had denounced, too, the speech of 
Mr. Roebuck at the bar as a lame and 
impotent conclusion after so great a flou- 
rish of trumpets, as he was pleased to say, 
had preceded it. If the hon. Gentleman 
had, instead of denouncing Mr. Roebuck’s 
speech as lame and impotent, proceeded 
to answer it, it would have been more to 
the purpose; but this he had wisely ab- 
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stained from; in fact, that able and elo- 
quent speech had not been answered by 
any one. The Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies had found it convenient to over- 
look the arguments contained in it, and 
to allude only to the charges made by 
Mr. Roebuck against the military under 
the command of Colonel Wetherall, 
charges which the hon. Under-Secretary 
said he believed he could not prove to be 
unfounded. He had not yet heard from 
any hon. Member of what the House of 
Assembly had been guilty that they should 
be deprived of their privileges. They had 
kept guardedly and strictly within the 
letter of the constitution granted to them 
by this country; and if that constitution 
was to be altered every time it suited our 
caprices, what confidence could the colo- 
nists have in British faith or British ho- 
nour? Were the management of these 
delicate interests to be confided to the 
same hands in which they had hitherto 
been so signally mismanaged, he confessed 
he should have the most gloomy forebod- 
ings as to the result. In the appointment 
of the distinguished nobleman who was 
about to proceed as Governor to Canada 
he derived a gleam of hope; it was but a 
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faint one, for the task they were about to 
impose on that noble individual he feared 
was a superhuman one, namely, to bring 
men to relations of cordiality and friend- 
ship through the road of insult and op- 


pression. They were about to ask the 
opinion of the Canadian people, through 
delegates to be chosen, as to the form of 
Government which might suit them best. 
What decision had they to expect but 
that which the result of repeated elections 
sufficiently shadowed forth? If Lord 
Durham were allowed to grant, if he 
should deem it indispensable, an elective 
Legislative Council to the Canadians, 
there would be no need of suspending 
their present constitution—the Canadians 
would recognise in that power, confided 
in hands so able the full desire of render- 
ing them justice; but if they limited that 
power according to the tenor of the reso- 
lutions of last year, that under no circum- 
stances it should be expedient to make 
the council thus elective, and if at the 
same time they showed the despotic anz- 
mus by trampling on all the outward and 
visible signs of freedom, they might for 
a time coerce, but they never could con- 
ciliate; and the history of the present 
times would be doomed to read another 
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signal lesson of the impossibility of ruling 
by any political trickery or device in defi- 
ance of the wishes of a people. 

Mr. Reddington said, it was with con- 
siderable reluctance he felt it his duty to 
give a vote upon this occasion in favour of 
a measure which he could not but admit 
trenched deeply on the constitutional 
liberty of a free people. As an Irish Mem- 
ber, he begged to deny the justice of the 
parallel which had been so frequently 
drawn during the debates on this ques- 
tion, between Ireland and Canada. For 
a long period Ireland had been afflicted 
with grievances of an extraordinary mag- 
nitude. But the people of Ireland had 
taken peaceable and constitutional means 
for the redress fof those grievances ; and 
he should blush for his countrymen had 
they broken out into such disloyal pro- 
ceedings as the Canadians had unfortu- 
nately been induced to follow. With re- 
ference to the argument of the hon. 
Member for Bridport, that all our colonies 
should be emancipated, although of a 
very extreme nature, it was at all events 
candid and straightforward, and deserved 
fair consideration. Undoubtedly in the 
vicissitudes of human affairs, it was but 
natural that colonies should rise in power 
and vigour, as the mother country decayed, 
and, in the maturity oftheir strength, might 
be disposed to throw off the yoke, as they 
no longer needed the protection of the 
country whose supremacy, in earlier 
times, they did not dispute. But whena 
comparison was raised between the Ameri- 
can war of independence and the present 
contest in Canada, let it be borne in mind 
that while the Americans struggled against 
the tyranny of the mother country, and 
had just and strong ground of complaint, 
the Canadians had rebelled against its 
authority without such powerful justifica- 
tion. In conclusion he must state, that he 
gave his support to the Ministerial measure, 
in the earnest hope that it would be effec- 
tually the means of putting an end to 
those unhappy disputes in Canada, and 
prevent the further effusion of human 
blood. 

Colonel Evans said, that, representing, 
as he did, a large constituency, he wished 
to say a very few words on the question 
before the House, before they went into 
committee on the Bill. It was well known 
that Mr. Roebuck had acted not only as 
the agent of the Canadians, but that that 
learned gentleman had also taken the 
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trouble to agitate the electors whom he 
represented on the subject. This agitation 
had been going on for some time, but, 
although the learned gentleman might 
have succeeded in getting a small portion 
of the electors to concur with him in his 
views, it was his duty to state to that 
House, that the great mass of the con- 
stituency of Westminster were strongly 
opposed to the line of conduct which the 
learned Gentleman had pursued. He 
thought it tight to make this statement, 
lest the Canadian people should suppose 
that the sentiments expressed at the meet- 
ings which had taken place, were those of 
the electors of Westminster generally, and 
to prevent them being influenced by an 
impression so erroneous. He, with the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
Coventry, was led to believe that nine- 
tenths of the parties who had engaged 
in the revolt were influenced by the 
encouragement which their ambitious and 
violent leaders had received from hon. 
Members of that Ilouse. He did not 
mean to impute to those hon. Members 
improper intentions; on the contrary, 
they were all men for whom he had a 
high respect, and with whom he had 
been in the habit of acting. They could 


not have contemplated the present result, 
and his regret was, that, notwithstanding 
that result, they should have adopted a 
train of argument which, instead of allay- 
ing, was calculated only to continue, the 
misfortunes of a country for which they 


professed to feel such deep interest. He, 
for one, would venture to express his 
hope, that that House would give their 
unanimous sanction to the present mea- 
sure—that it should pass with one voice 
—/in order that the misled Canadians 
might be convinced that they had no 
right to expect popular support from this 
country in their ill-judged attempt to 
throw off the constitution which had been 
imparted to them. He could assure them 
that any such attempt would be hopeless. 
Several observations had been made in 
the course of this debate which were cal- 
culated to encourage the Canadian people 
in the prosecution of their disloyal de- 
signs. It had been said, that the people 
of the United States participated in the 
feelings of the rebels in Canada, but he 
must declare, that this was perfectly erro- 
neous. The accounts which had been re- 
ceived from Canada were opposed to all 
anticipations of that sort. The govern- 
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ment of the United States, as they all 
knew, was democratic in its principles, 
and if that government pursued a course 
which evinced nothing like sympathy for 
the rebels in Canada, had they not a 
right to conclude, that the popular opin- 
ion in the United States was the reverse 
of what had been stated? Although 
North America was under the rule of a 
democratic government, although the go- 
vernment of that country was subject to 
popular influence, still they had not seen 
the slightest symptom on the part of that 
Government of anything like Quixotic 
democracy in favour of the Canadian 
rebels. It was, no doubt, perfectly true, 
that the Americans were anxious to pos- 
sess knowledge in military matters; but 
it was equally certain that they had al- 
ways shown a disposition studiously to 
abstain from interfering in the contests of 
other countries. They were a calculating 
people, and, therefore, not likely to engage 
in any contest where they could not hope 
for profit as well as success. Without 
money he could tell them war could not be 
carried on, and he should like to know 
where Mr. Papineau, or any other of the 
rebel leaders, could find money? He 
would venture to say, that no means to 
pay soldiers were at the disposal of the 
leaders of the Canadian rebels, and that 
without a well supplied military chest, 
they would find a great paucity of soldiers. 
This was a point on which he could speak 
practically. But the policy of the go- 
vernment of the United States might be 
regarded as a key or index in the matter. 
That government had acted with praise- 
worthy forbearance, and as no improper 
or indefensible conduct could be attributed 
to the United States, it was evident the 
proceedings of the rebels were without 
justification in the estimation of the 
American people. He would not have 
trespassed on the attention of the House 
if he had not felt that a portion of the 
inhabitants of that part of the metropolis 
with which he was more immediately con- 
nected, had been misled on this subject ; 
but, after the able discussion which had 
taken place in that House, he had 
no doubt that their eyes would be 
opened to the truth, and that they would 
speedily withdraw the encouragement 
which they had given—an encourage- 
ment which was calculated to influence 
the Canadians to persevere in their re- 
bellious conduct. The hon. Member for 
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Wolverhampton had found fault with the 
hon. Member for Lincoln for having 
talked of “ philosophical Radicals.” He 
could see nothing offensive in the desig- 
nation, and he believed, that many of the 
Radicals imagined themselves to be phi- 
losophers. Indeed, they had given proofs 
in the course of this debate, that they did, 
formany of them had pursued a line of 
argument in which the vulgar and un- 
initiated were totally unable to follow 
them. It had been said, that the speech 
of Mr. Roebuck had been but feebly 
answered. He thought that the learned 
gentleman had answered his own speech 
in some parts, while, in others, it had 
been completely refuted by other hon. 
Gentlemen; and, as to the remainder, 
that was totally unworthy of observa- 
tion, The commencement of it was 
alarming undoubtedly: but, after the 
learned gentleman had charged the Go- 
vernment with high crimes and misde- 
meanors, his speech became inconclusive. 
vain, and impotent. The learned Gentle- 
man began by avowing that he had nothing 
to do with revolts—that he had always 
discountenanced revolts. He said he had 
not forwarded the revolts of either the 
Poles, the Belgians, or the Spaniards ; 


but it might be very well to declare that 
he had nothing to do with the revolt in 
Canada, because that was the subject with 


which this Bill had to do. He thought 
there were ample grounds for this Bill, 
and that some such measure would be 
reasonable, even if no revolt had taken 
place. It might be very convenient on the 
partof Mr. Roebuck to deny all connexion 
with the revolt in Canada, but, as far as 
regarded the revolution in Spain, it was 
well known that he gave his support to the 
government. It might be important to a 
man charged with an offence in a court of 
law to say, that he had nothing to do with 
the crime imputed to him, but, although 
_ this was frequently the case, it very often 
happened that the judges and jury were of 
contrary opinion and gave a different 
award. In one or two parts of his speech 
the learned Gentleman applauded the 
conduct of the House of Assembly as 
“wise and prudent,” and said that they had 
‘‘ won all their demands from successive 
‘* Governments.” If this were so, why had 
they not continued the same course, and, 
instead of resorting to a revolt, endea- 
voured to win what further they required 
by legal and constitutional means ? But 
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what said the hon. Member for Leeds ? 
He said that, although money was the 
only object of the Government, they had 
granted all the financial demands of the 
Canadians; but not until 1836. Why, 
they were now in 1838. The rev ltook 
place in 1837 ; and if all the demands of 
the Canadians were granted in 1836, surely 
this was a fact which was decisive against 
not only the revolt, but those who sup- 
ported it. It was, proved by a variety of 
circumstances that what the advocates of 
the Canadian people demanded was, a 
suppression of a part of the Government. 
One party wished the Legislative Council 
altered, and the other were desirous of 
having an alteration made in the House of 
Assembly. These matters showed how 
impossible it was for the Government to 
be carried on, and that fact constituted a 
strong argument in favour of some such 
measure as this. It was perfectly clear 
that for some years no statute authority 
existed in Canada, and for the last four or 
five years it might almost be said, that 
there had been no government in that 
colony. So far from exhibiting wisdom 
or prudence, the House of Assembly had 
evinced the very opposite character ; for, 
not content with demanding redress, 
they had. actually resorted to something 
like a declaration of war against all peace 
and order, This it was, that justified the 
present measure; and, in conclusion, he 
begged again to assure the House, that 
the opinion of the electors of Westminster 
was opposed to the conduct of the rebels. 
Mr. Wakley had heard with some sur- 
prise the soft and bland tones of the 
great warrior who had just spoken, and as 
he was his representative in that House, 
he would make one or two remarks in re- 
ference to what had fallen from that gal- 
lant General. He, in the first place, felt 
himself bound to state, that he represented 
a larger proportion of this metropolis than 
the gallant General, and the conduct of 
the Radical party in this assembly had 
given, so faras he had been able to learn, 
no dissatisfaction to his constituents. He 
spoke only from the information which he 
himself had acquired from his intimate 
connexion with his constituents. It could 
not be supposed that he would stand there 
in opposition to their will, when it was 
recollected that his position in that House 
was a very peculiar one, inasmuch as he 
considered himself pledged to resign his 
seat if ever he should be called on bya 
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majority of his constituents to do so. 
What, however, was the fact? He had 
not been reprimanded, he had not been 
scolded, he had not been teased by any 
portion of those whom he represented for 
his conduct relating to Canada. But he 
repudiated the assertion, he altogether 
denied, that those hon. Gentlemen who 
were called the Radical party, had in any 
respect advised or desired that the Cana- 
dians should proceed to extremities—that 
they should commit themselves to an open 
revolt in that country. The party to 
which he belonged knew but one circum. 
stance that could justify revolt, and that 
was the certainty of success. [Laughter.] 
He wasvery glad that the Tories on the 
opposite side of the House laughed at 
that statement—he was glad to hear 
them laugh, but he feared they were 
chuckling over the ‘blood which had been 
shed in Canada. [Oh, oh!] If by 
their cries of “ oh!” they meant to ma- 
nifest their dislike of their proceedings in 
Canada—if by that exclamation they in- 
tended to express their abhorrence of the 
crimes that had been perpetrated in that 
country, why did they sanction the course 
of the Government that had led to that 
bloodshed ? He charged the Government 
with that offence. The conduct of the 
Government was the sole cause of the 
revolt in Canada; no one circumstance 
admitted more completely of demonstra- 
tion than did that. If those who heard 
him were blind to the fact, the people of 
England knew that it was by the provoking 
system of unjust legislation which had 
been followed, that they had allowed men 
to obtain the dominion over the minds of 
the Canadians that had produced the pre- 
sent unfortunate result. He would say that 
if the people were labouring under griev- 
ances which those who claimed the right 
of representing them were not disposed to 
redress, if they could command redress, 
if they had the means of insuring it, they 
would be justified in proceeding to extreme 
measures. It was, in his opinion, most 
unjust to assert that the people were to 
go on yielding a passive submission to 
their wrongs, instead of exercising the 
power they possessed to rid themselves of 
the evil. What induced the House to pass 
the Reform Bill ? Nota moral force? No; 
it was the fear of the muscle and bone of 
the people. If the peaple had come for- 
ward and declared that they were very anx- 
ious for reform, but would never proceed to 
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extremities to obtain it, he should like to 
know what reform they would ever have 
obtained from this House? It was well 
understood what would give the Canadian 
people satisfaction; and would they yield 
it? No. They talked night after night 
about great principles, and a number of 
very ‘* philosophical” speeches were made; 
but they were thrown away on that assem- 
bly. They were much in the situation of 
the old lady who, after reading nine or 
ten columns of a reported debate, said, 
she was not surprised that she could not 
understand what she was reading about, 
when she at last discovered that they had 
been debating for nine or ten hours whe- 
ther the word “now” should stand part 
of a question. The people understood 
this question full well; they knew. that 
the House would not manifest a disposi- 
tion to act on popular principles till they 
were compelled to do so by the voice of 
the public. The hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman who had made so soft a speech 
this evening was impressed with that 
belief formerly. He remembered having 
heard at the Crown and Anchor an ora- 
torical display of his during the contest 
for reform, on which occasion he declared 
that ‘* he had just left where there were 
100,000 men ready to march towards the 
metropolis,” ‘“ and,” said he, ‘ if need be, 
I am prepared to draw my sword in main~ 
taining the rights and liberties of the 
country.” It was such manifestations of 
spirit which had induced many to give 
their support to the gallant General. That 
hon. and gallant General had told them, 
that it was very difficult to carry on war 
without money; now his opinion was, that 
the gallant General knew it was much 
better to discontinue a war when he found 
he was without money. He denied that the 
people were indifferent upon the subject 
of Canada. He denied, too, what had 
been stated with respect to the Radical 
party having stimulated the Canadians to 
resistance. He hoped that the two quo- 
tations he was about to give would be 
communicated to the country. What he 
asked was, if the noble Lord, the Member 
for North Lancashire, had formerly written 
upon the subject of Canadian grievances 
in 1829? He was very sorry that the 
noble Lord was not then in his place, as 
he should like to remind the noble Lord 
of the expressions he had used, as Mr. 
Stanley, in reference to a Canadian peti- 
tion to that House :—"‘ On the subject of 
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the Legislative Council, I do not hesitate 
to say, without any disrespect to, or 
reflection upon, the individuals who com- 
pose it, is at the root of all the evils 
complained of in both provinces.” That 
was an opinion expressed by the noble 
Lord. It was followed by another: “ In 
point of fact, the remedy is not one of 
enactment, but of practice; and a con- 
stitutional mode is open to the people of 
addressing for a removal of the advisers of 
the Crown, and refusing supplies, if neces- | 
sary, to enforce their wishes. I do, how- | 
ever, think that something might be done, , 
with great advantage, to give a more ; 
really responsible character to the Exe- , 
cutive Council, which at present is a per- | 
fectly anomalous body, hardly recognised | 
by the constitution, and effective chiefly as | 
a source of patronage.” Now he (Mr. _ 
Wakley) wished to ask if Mr. Roebuck | 
had ever used, even in that House, lan- | 
guage so exciting as that, or if he had , 
ever given a recommendation so likely to 
produce revolt as that, if, indeed, the | 
legitimate exercise of a constitutional | 
power can at any time lead to revolt. 
That was the language of the noble Lord | 
in 1829, and yet the charge now against | 
the Radicals was, that they had caused | 
revolt. There was not the slightest proof 
of the accuracy of the charges. Now, | 
looking to the causes of the calamity, 
what, he asked, were the remedies pru- 
posed? The wiser course would have 
been, in the outset, to have applied a 
remedy to acknowledged grievances. But 
what had they heard from the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel) in opposing the 
Bill? He really did hope, from the 
seductive tone which that right hon. 
Baronet had assumed, that he intended to 
make a small bidding for Radical support 
in that House. That right hon. Baronet 
had, however, been quite candid, for he 
declared that he did not wish to see 
Canada governed on constitutional prin- 
ciples. The right hon. Baronet com- 
menced with the correction at the eleventh 
line, where constitutional principles were 
first referred to, and it was evident that 
he desired to send Lord Durham as a 
despot to Canada, who was not to be 
embarrassed or annoyed by any of the 
trappings or frivolities of a representative 
system of Government. The part of the 
Bill objected to by the right hon. Baronet 
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was the enly question which the Radical 
party could look upon with favour, [tj 
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pledged the Government to continue the 
constitution in Canada. Now, he had 
heard with extreme regret the noble Lord, 
the Secretary for the Home Department, 
shrink from the declaration which he made 
at the commencement of these proceed- 
ings. He understood the noble Lord to 
declare, first, to adhere to that part of the 
Bill, not to relax in his support of it; and 
afterwards, on second thoughts, to defer 
until to-morrow his determination as to 
the exact course he might pursue. This 
was a system of weakness and of vacilla- 
tion which tended only to show that the 
measures of the Executive Government 
were brought forward without due consi- 
deration, and without weighing all the 
circumstances connected with it. He 
hoped the noble Lord would adhere to his 
first declaration—to the form of the Bill 
as it now stood, and not be alarmed by 
the appearance of a majority on the other 
side; and even: if the noble Lord should 
find himself in a minority, he might cal- 
culate on the support of the people of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. A dis- 
position not to adhere to the popular 
portions of the Bill would be construed 
into a disposition not to maintain the 
representative system in Canada, and that 
if despotism could be found to work there, 
it would be persisted in. Such a course 


Canada. 


' could only cover the Ministry with obloquy, 
and he believed that the secession of the 
| present Ministry from office must be its 


speedy result. 

Mr. Borthwick did not intend at that 
late hour to go into a discussion of the 
merits of the Bill. The question before 
them was whether they should commit 
the Bill pro forma or not, and on that 
question an important discussion had 
The hon. Gentleman who had 
appeared at the bar of the House had 
completely failed in proving any grievances 
out of which the present disturbances had 
justly arisen. If any hon. Member had 
come to the House in doubt as to the 
course he should pursue, the speech 
delivered at the bar of the House would 
have removed all doubt from his mind. 
He tendered his thanks to the right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, that 
on the present occasion he had pursued 
the manly course that always distinguished 
him, and had thrown expediency over- 
board, and that he had taken a course 
solely based on principle. The hon. Gen- 
tleman who had spoken last had insinuated 
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that those at that side of the House pur- 
sued their present course from a desire of 
popularity rather than from principle, but, 
if it was the desire of the right hon, Ba- 
ronet to pursue party interests, instead of 
what was best for the country, it would 
have been easy for him to have taken a 
different course. He might have moved 
a resolution expressive of want of confi- 


dence in her Majesty’s Government as to | 
their conduct respecting Canada, and | 


would thus have commanded the support 
of the Radical party in the House. 


course without dignity. 
the House was not a Bill for the perma- 
nent government of Canada. It was in- 
troduced to allow the House time to legis- 
late permanently for Canada. ‘The 
opposition given to it deserved the cha- 
racter given by Mr. Burke to a similar 
course pursued with respect to a Bill for 
the conciliation of America. Mr. Burke 
had said, with respect to the opposition 
given to that Bill, it was like the conduct 
of froward children, who, when they did 
not get all they liked, would take nothing 
at all. On a former occasion he (Mr. 


Borthwick) had referred to the sympathy 
in this country with those principles out 
of which the present revolt had taken its 


rise. It was rather extraordinary that the 
noble Lord who was to be intrusted with 
the execution of this Bill, appeared to be 
one of those to whom the Canadians had 
been taught to look up to with extreme 
confidence, as entertaining Radical opin- 
ions, He, about a year anda half ago, had 
read in a Canadian newspaper, called the 
Vindicator, a prophecy as to the probable 
death of our late beloved and lamented 


Sovereign William 4th, and the accession | 


of our present most gracious Queen. In 
that prophecy it was stated that, on the 


accession of her Majesty to the throne, her | 
councils would be filled by Mr. O’Connell, | 
Mr. Hume, Mr. Roebuck, and Lord Dur- , 
This paper was an organ of the | 


ham. 
popular party in Canada, and spoke their 
opinions. He believed that this opinion 
thus expressed did injustice to the noble 
Lord, as most assuredly it did to the 
royal Person now on the throne of those 
realms. He would not detain the House. 
His purpose was to appeal to the right 
hon. Baronet, who that night had earned 
for himself so goodly a laurel, whether he 
would permit her Majesty's Ministers to 
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But | 
that was not a course which the right hon. | 
Baronet could pursue, for it would bea. 
The Bill before , 
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escape from the condition in which they 
were placed? Without his aid they 
would not be able to carry on the Go- 
vernment. By the course the right 
hon. Baronet had taken, they were reduced 
to the necessity of keeping their places at 
his dictation, and governing the country 
as his instrument, and under his direction. 
The country would now see in whom con- 
fidence was to be placed. He intended 
on a future occasion to call the attention 
of the House to the connexion between 
the present disturbances and the revolu- 
tionary spirit that was encouraged in this 
country. He recollected on a former 
occasion, persons in station and authority 
encouraged the charges that were made 
against the Orange Society by the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny, and even went so 
far as to impute to that body a treasonable 
design to set aside the succession to the 
throne. How well had those charges been 
repelled. Who were in Canada rushing 
forward to support the authority of the 
Crown, but those who were called Orange- 
men, and who gave their ready aid to de- 
fend the rights and authority of her 
Majesty against those persons who were 
foremost in propagating those charges 
against the loyalty of the Orangemen. 
This was a’proud triumph to those bodies 
who had been thus subjected to charges 
so calumnious and unfounded. He thanked 
the House for the attention with which 
he had been listened to. 

Mr. D. Callaghan said, that the con- 
stituency which he represented felt much 
sympathy for the sufferingsof the Canadian 
people. On the occasion when the reso- 
lutions of the noble Lord were before the 
House, he did not vote for them, as he 
had not been able to make up his mind on 
the subject. Those resolutions appeared 
to be the cause of what had since occurred. 
He did not think that there was a case 
sufficient to justify a suspension of the 
Gonstitution. An attempt was made to 
draw a comparison between Ireland and 
Canada, but there was this difference, 
that, whilst successive Administrations had 


| refused to acknowledge the grievances of 


Ireland, those of Canada had not only 
been acknowledged, but attempts had 
been made to redress them. He was not 
the advocate of armed resistance, and 
deeply regretted what had taken place. 
The revolt appeared to have been put 
down, and he did not think that there was 
a sufficient case to justify him in supporting 
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a measure to suspend the constitution of 
Canada, and he must vote against the 
present measure for that purpose. 

Lord Dungannon (late Mr. A. Trevor) 
thought it right that the country should 
know that the present Government were 
not able to carry on their measures without 
falling back upon the support of the right 
hon. Baronet. They had been forced to 
look for support to that side of the House, 
for a storm ‘was passing over their heads 
which they would find it difficult to dispel. 
They were now beginning to feel the effect 
of those principles to which they had too 
long given encouragement. The hon. 
Member for Finsbury had made a most 
extraordinary declaration—that a revolt 
was justifiable provided only it was suc- 
cessful. There were times when no man 
would have dared to avow such a doctrine 
in that House. [f the present Govern- 
ment were to continue in office to whom 
were they to look for support? They 
would owe that support altogether to the 
right hon. Baronet and those who with 
him, acted on principle, and not party 
spirit. Were the right hon. Baronet oc- 
cupying a seat on the opposite benches 
how different would be the conduct of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite! Would they 
give that support to him which they were 
glad to receive fromhim now? They had 
brought forward a measure which they 
could only carry by the support of that 
(the Opposition) side of the House. The 
country would now see to whom its con- 
fidence was to be given. They would see 
whether they were to continue to look to 
the present ministry, or to those who, in 
times of difficulty and danger, were able 
to guide the vessel of the State. The pre- 
sent Government had to thank themselves 
for the difficulties in which they were at 
present placed. There never was a Go- 
vernment in a more contemptible position. 
Ile repeated there never was a Govern- 
ment equally contemptible. Without the 
support they received from that side of the 
House, they would not be able to hold 
office for a single day. The country 
would see that confidence was only to be 
placed in those who were the friends of 
peace and good order. For his part, he 
would pursue the course adopted by the 
right hon. Baronet, in whom he had the 
most implicit confidence, and by whose 
aid alone the circumstances that had arisen 
could be brought toa happy conclusion, 

Sir William Somerville would trespass 
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for a few moments on the attention of the 
House. He had hitherto given his sup- 
port to Ministers on this question, although 
he confessed that it was with the greatest. 
reluctance he gave his support to such a 
measure; but the question was so sur- 
rounded by difficulties that he thought it 
the best that could be adopted under the 
circumstances. He had, however, been 
confirmed in his intention to support them 
by the censures which had been passed on 
the measure by the hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site. They had censured Ministers not for 
what they had, but what they had not, done 
—they censured them for not having pro- 
ceeded with greater vigour ; but it was that 
very forbearance and humanity which in- 
duced him to continue his confidence in 
ministers throughout the progress of this 
important question. At that late hour of 
the night he would not trouble the House 
at greater length, but he could not sit 
down without protesting against the parallel 
which some hon. Members had attempted 
to draw between the cases of Canada 
and Ireland. What where the pigmy 
wrongs of Canada to the afflictions under 
which Ireland had laboured for centuries? 
Canada had no expensive Church Esta- 
blishment, supported by a_ Dissenting 
population. Canada had not been refused 
a participation in municipal privileges. 
Canada complained of misgovernment for 
three or four years, but Ireland had 
groaned under it for centuries. Having 
thus entered his protest against his 
parallel he had only to say that his con- 
fidence in Ministers would induce him to 
continue his support to the bill. 
Bill committed pro forma. 


Canada. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, January 26, 1838. 


MinutEs.] The Royal assent was given by commission to 
the following Bills:—Duchess of Kent’s Annuity; Joly’s 
Naturalization. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Brovenam, from Kirkud- 
bright, for Vote by Ballot, and Extension of the Suffrage ; 
the same from Gainsborough (North Riding), Totness 
(Devon), Beverley (Yorkshire), Peebles, and Selkirk ; 
from the Synod of the Secession Church of Scotland, 
from Gorbals, and from Fife, against any grant for pro- 
viding additional Chureh Accommodation; also from 
Boston (Lincolnshire), for the Diffusion of Knowledge 
among all classes; also from Bridport, Glasgow, Frome, 
Gretabridge, Merthyr Tydvil, Dawlish, and Borough- 
bridge, for immediately ending the system of Negro 
Apprenticeship. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, January 26, 1838. 


Mrnores.] Petitions presented. By Mr. MAcCKINNON, from 
Cotton Manufacturers, for the Protection of Patents.— 
By Mr. J. Exuror, from Roxburgh, for Vote by Ballot; 
and to put an end to Fictitious Votes.—By Sir EARDLEY 
Wiwmor, from a place in Essex, against the West-India 
Apprenticeship system.—By Captain PrcHEeLL, from 
Brighton, Kingston, Chichester, and other places, against 
the duty on Marine Insurances.—By Mr. Warp, from 
British and Hindoo Merchants, and others of Calcutta 
and Madras, against Act the 11th of 1886.—By Lord 
Wituram Bentinck, from Gorbals, against the high rate 
of duty on Fire Insurances. 


’ Arrarrs OF Canapa.] On the motion 
of Lord John Russell the House went into 
Committee on the Canada Government 
Bill. 

Lord John Russell said: I wish to ad- 
dress some observations to the House with 
respect to the course we mean to pursue 
relative to this Bill. I stated yesterday my 
view of the case, in reference to what fell 
from my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Coventry ; and I certainly said, that 1 
should be prepared this day, after consul- 
tation with my colleagues, to state the 
mode in which the Government meant to 
proceed with respect to the Bill, and the 
amendments proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, the Member for Tam- 
worth. Accordingly, Sir, the whole sub- 
ject has been considered by her Majesty’s 
servants, and I have now to state their 
opinion of the manner in which we ought 
to proceed on this Bill. It was the anxious 
wish of her Majesty’s Government that 
Parliament might have the opportunity of 
considering the whole of this subject and 
the whole policy intended to be pursued. 
No one, I think, has found fault with that 
proceeding. Indeed, the only fault which 
was mentioned on the first night’s discus- 
sion was stated by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, and amounted to this, that we 
had not brought forward the question in a 
more solemn manner by a message from the 
Crown, asking the advice of Parliament 
on the subject. Sir, without taking that 
mode of proceeding, yet I do think it right 
that the whole policy to be pursued should 
coincide with the view of Parliament, and 
that Parliament should be called on to pro- 
nounce its opinion respecting it. In pur- 
suing this view we certainly have placed 
ourselves in difficulties with respect to the 
manner in which that advice should be 
asked. Iam ready to admit, that part of 
that policy being to exercise the prerogative 
of the Crown, that either to enact or place in 
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the preamble of the Bill a recognition of that 
policy, is a departure from the ordinary 
usages of Parliament, but one in which we 
thought we were justified by the extraor- 
dinary nature of the occasion. But, Sir, 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite has 
questioned this mode of proceeding, and has 
found fault both with the form and sub- 
stance of what we propose ; and my right 
hon. Friend, the Member for Coventry, has 
called on us very emphatically to declare 
whether we consider ourselves bound to the 
preamble as an essential part of the mea- 
sure. Now, with respect to the nature of 
our proceeding, I certainly am ready to 
say that it is not in accordance with the 
ordinary forms of the House; and with 
respect even to its substance, I am ready 
to declare, as I did on a former debate, 
that the words proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman secure that which we think 
essential to be secured in a Bill of this 
nature ; that while you propose to suspend 
the constitutional liberties of the province 
of Lower Canada, you declare at the same 
time that it is with a view to a permanent 
arrangement on which those rights and 
liberties may be maintained and secured. 
Sir, there is another question on which we 
felt a far’ greater difficulty, and as to which 
I stated our difficulty last night. It was, 
that having placed in the preamble of this 
Bill a recognition of part of the policy 
that we propose to pursue, an alteration 
in the preamble by which that part was 
omitted would seem to be an implied con- 
demnation of our policy. Her Majesty’s 
Government have again seriously considered 
this matter. Now, Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman’s declarations on this subject are 
of exceeding importance, and, in fact, on 
such declarations as are made by the Mem- 
bers of this House much of our future pro- 
ceedings will of course depend. The right 
hon. Gentleman has, as I understood him, 
declared that he objected to the policy pro- 
posed to be pursued, and which was con- 
tained in an extract of a dispatch written 
by Lord Glenelg to Lord Durham, pre- 
scribing to Lord Durham, if he thought 
fit, that he may, in a certain manner 
pointed out, take the opinion and advice of 
persons representing the other inhabitants 
in Upper and Lower Canada. Now if the 
right hon. Gentleman had gone any further 
than this, and asserted that in his opinion 
that policy is faulty and likely to be so in- 
jurious to the country that he could not 
agree to it, then undoubtedly it would 
have been the duty either of himself or of 
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some other Member who agreed with him 
to have proposed to this House, now as- 
sembled for the purpose, and at present for 
the sole purpose of advising the Crown in 
this emergency, to declare, by some ad- 
dress or resolution to the Crown, that this 
House advised her Majesty not to sanction 
such a course of policy. But I have not 
heard the right hon. Gentleman go that 
length of condemnation. On the contrary, 
if I recollect rightly what he said yester- 
day evening, and in which he can now 
correct me if I be mistaken, his declara- 
tion was, that although he did not agree 
in the particular mode pointed out in the 
instructions, that he considered it a matter 
within the prerogative of the Crown on 
which the immediate advisers of the Crown 
ought to be responsible, and of which re- 
sponsibility he would not relieve them by 
taking any share or admitting any parti- 
cipation on the part of this House in the 
plan which we submit. Such being the 


declaration of the right hon. Gentleman, 
we have felt it our duty to come to 
this conclusion, that with respect to the 
preamble itself, so far as the Bill is con- 
cerned, and looking to the importance of 
those considerations which my right hon. 
Friend behind me suggested last night, we 


do not think that the Bill of itself will be 
materially injured by an alteration in the 
preamble to the effect proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman. Sir, with respect to the 
policy itself which is proposed to be pur- 
sued, we have communicated that policy to 
Parliament both by our speeches, and by a 
communication, with her Majesty’scommand, 
of that part of the dispatch containing in- 
structions to the Earl of Durham. These 
instructions are, that he be at liberty, if he 
think fit, to consult with the province in a 
certain manner which is stated. Now, if 
those opposed to that part of the preamble 
which it is proposed to omit, if they entirely 
differ from that policy, we think that it is 
incumbent on them, if they extend their 
condemnation to the point I have stated, to 
offer their advice to the Throne, and to 
state in this House by some definitive 
motion a condemnation of the policy which 
we have so openly declared ; if, on the con- 
trary, their opinion is that it is a subject 
on which the House of Commons need not 
interfere, and that we ought not to involve 
the House of Commons in our responsibility 
on this question, but that they are content 
to leave it to the advisers of the Crown, 
why then, Sir, we consider on a view of 
this whole subject, that we are hound to 
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abide by the responsibility, and to consider 
the House of Commons as willing to allow 
the matter so to rest. In short, Lord 
Durham, in proceeding to Lower Canada, 
will proceed there with our instructions, 
and will not consider his discretion fettered 
by any resolution or any vote which has 
been come to by this House on the subject. 
With respect to the Bill, the governor of 
Lower Canada, no doubt, would be satisfied 
with the Bill as it is proposed to be 
amended. With respect to the proceedings 
of this House, if no proceeding be taken, of 
course there cannot be intended to be con- 
veyed any censure by the House of Com- 
mons of the proposed policy of the Minis- 
ters. Iam glad to think that there is a 
very great interest taken on this subject by 
this House, and that so many Gentlemen, 
animated, no doubt, solely with the view 
to the proper settlement of this question, 
have attended the House at this stage of 
the proceeding. And, Sir, as there is a 
great attendance of Members, I will take 
this oppportunity of stating again, not 
what are the precise and particular instruc- 
tions with respect to that part of our policy 
to which the preamble adverts, but what 
is the general nature of the policy proposed 
to be pursued. It has always seemed to us 
that, with regard to this subject, while it 
was our duty to call on the House to sup- 
press all appearance of resistance to author- 
ity, and while it was our duty to provide 
for carrying on the government in Canada, 
that we ought not to be parties in any way 
to the supposition that the great body of 
French Canadian inhabitants of Lower 
Canada, or any other part of the inhabitants 
of Lower Canada, were to be made the 
subjects of proscription or injustice in a 
body in consequence of what has taken 
place. It is our view, therefore, that in 
any future settlement with regard to the 
affairs of Lower Canada, the wishes and 
opinions of the people inhabiting that pro- 
vince should be duly consulted. Sir, if 
there ever was a time when it was neces- 
sary to say this, | think it is necessary to 
do so at the present time. I think it ne- 
cessary to do so in order that when the 
insurrection, which Sir J. Colborne has 
met with so much energy and promptitude 
is declared by him now to be almost at an 
end, shall be completely ended, the angry 
feelings aroused, and naturally aroused, in 
those who were the objects of enmity in 
that province shall not form the rule and 
guide of the power representing Great 
Britain in that province. Sir, [ feel this 


T 
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because I differ widely and totally from the 
morality lately laid down at the bar of this 
House, and echoed within this House, that 
success is the only criterion of the jus- 
tice of rebellion. I am not prepared to 
agree to a code by which John Hampden 
and Jack Cade shall be placed on the same 
level, and by which Massaniello of Naples 
would be covered with eternal laurels, and 


Algernon Sydney consigned to everlasting | 
| nently oppressed by the ancient inhabitants, 


infamy. I am not prepared, therefore, 
whilst I do not estimate the merits of in- 
surrection by success, to estimate guilt by 
failure. I consider still, as I did at the 
commencement of this insurrection, that 
the greater part of those who were led into 
it were so led chiefly by ignorance, partly 
by the ill construction of the powers of the 
government in Lower Canada, and partly 
by the arts and seductions of an ambitious 
party in that country, who made these 
unfortunate and simple people the tools of 
their machinations. In any settlement 


that is made in the affairs of Lower Canada 
their interests ought to be fully and fairly 
consulted. I stated, therefore, to the House 
that it is part of our policy when tranquillity 
shall be restored, and when the general 
opinions can be gathered, in whatever 
method they may be gathered (and that isa 


point into which I shall not now enter), 
they should be communicated to Parlia- 
ment, and that we should not appear to be 
forcing on them a charter which by them 
may be considered a badge of slavery, but 
that we should rather try and come to some 
settlement according with their habits, 
agreeable to their notions, and likely to 
secure tranquil government for the future. 
This, therefore, is an essential part of the 
pelicy we mean to propose. I do not 
- think it will be possible otherwise to carry 
on the government in such a manner that 
this House can be reconciled to its justice. 
Those who have seen some of the news- 
papers that have lately come from Upper 
and Lower Canada must be aware how 
highly irritated the feelings of some parties 
In the province are, and what a disposition 
there is to push victory to excess. 1 wish 
to state to the House that in abandoning— 
as 1 am ready to abandon—that part of the 
preamble of the Bill which is objected to, 
I still think that the position of the Go- 
vernor sent from this country as was stated 
in the first debate which we had on this 
subject by the hon. Gentleman, the Mem- 
ber for Newark, who has always spoken 
with the greatest ability on this question— 
should be such that he may stand as me- 
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diator between the two adverse and extreme 
parties. I am of opinion, that by that 
means only can peace be preserved. I am 
of opinion that by such means only, and 
by preserving our supremacy over the pro- 
vince, can the permanent prosperity of its 
people be preserved. Iam not afraid, as 
some of those who live in that country 
seem to be, that in the long run, the 
people of British descent will be perma- 


My opinion is, that if we secure not only 
to the British, but the ancient settlers, 
every right and privilege they ought to 


| possess, that they may live together in peace 
}and harmony ; and in the end I do hope-- 


for | must express this hope—that if they 
have a constitutional government, that the 
british feelings and opinions which I have 
always considered the safest foundation of 
constitutional government—which are more 
essential to its proper working than any 
articles or provisions that may be inserted in 
it-—I do hope that those feelings may per- 
vade the province of Lower Canada, and 
that actuated by them the people of Canada 
will carry on their constitutional govern- 
ment with the freedom and liberality, but 
likewise, I trust, with the temper and 
moderation, which has always distinguished 
the Parliament of this country. Because, 
in this country, with the exception of some 
extreme contests, though there has been 
every assertion of freedom on the one hand, 
there has been a willingness on the other‘to 
give the Government every power which 
could enable it to act as a Government, but 
not to admit a licence fatal to the existence 
of the constitution. I have now stated 
what I propose to do as regards the pream- 
ble of the Bill. With respect to the 
clause, which the right hon. Baronet has 
given notice of his intention to move the 
omission of, namely, the clause giving 
power to the Queen in Council to repeal 
the Bill, I am still of opinion that it is in 
itself defensible ; because power has been 
given on several occasions to the Lord-Licu- 
tenant of Ireland, to proclaim certain dis- 
tricts under coercive laws, and he had 
been invested with power also to mitigate 
the severity of that law at his discretion: I, 
therefore, see no objection to the principle 
of the Queen in Council being enabled to 
repeal this Bill. But when I say this, I 
am likewise of opinion that if any ob- 
is taken in Parliament to give 
such a power to the Crown—i! it is as- 
sumed that Parliament ought to retain 
thiy power—I think that Parliament has 
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not only a right to decide the question, but 
further, that no such legislative power 
ought to be given to the Crown without 
the entire, or at least all but the unani- 
mous, voice of Parliament. For these 
reasons I shall not object to the omission of 
this clause. [Loud cheers.] I perceive, 
Sir, that this declaration of mine is re- 
ceived with great cheering on the other 
side of the House, which would almost 
induce me to suppose that there are some 
persons in this House who, notwithstand- 
ing the magnitude of this subject, do not 
look solely and entirely to a happy settle- 
ment of the affairs of Lower Canada— 
that there really are some persons who have 
a party purpose to answer in their support 
of the right hon. Baronet opposite. Sir, 
if that is not the case, I am extremely happy 
to hear it ; because then I may naturally 
hope that there will be nearly a unanimous 
settlement of this subject—because, with 
respect to the suggestions made as to two 
parts of the Bill, not essential parts, I am 
willing to accede to the proposition of the 
right hon. Baronet, as I understand him to 
say that any powers necessary for carrying 
on the Government and legislation of 
Lower Canada he is willing to grant. Avy 
powers beyond those absolutely necessary to 
enable the Governor-General to carry on 
the Government of Canada I do not desire, 
nor, therefore, do I insist on them—as the 
right hon. Gentleman is willing to grant 
us the chief provision of our Bill, compris- 
ing all the material powers we seek. But, 
Sir, besides the powers in the Bill itself, 
there is the question of the policy embodied 
in the instructions to Lord Durham, which 
have been communicated to this House. Sir, 
with respect to that policy, I declare that 
we maintain it, that we stand by that policy, 
and that, though we accept the amend- 
ments of the right hon. Baronet, we do not 
abandon the policy which we have taken 
up. Sir, I am only adopting the sentiments 
and uttering, imperfectly, language which 
I have heard from those opposite, when I 
declare that, on a subject of this kind, if 
there is a want of confidence in the policy 
to be pursued, that want of confidence 
ought to be constitutionally declared ; that 
if instructions given to a public servant are 
considered worthy of condemnation, it is 
for those who purpose to condemn them, to 
make a specific motion, expressive of their 
sentiments. I repeat, Sir, that I stand 
here to declare that we will carry out our 
policy, that we do not mean to abandon 
any essential part of it; but at the same 
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time, I wish it to be seen that we do not 
desire to maintain the proposition which 
has been so much opposed. Then, Sir, [ 
maintain that we are not making any extra- 
ordinary or unwarrantable assumption— 
that we are not bringing the prerogative 
unduly to bear upon the privileges of this 
House—when we conceive ourselves justi- 
fied in concluding that if no condemnation 
is pronounced, no condemnation is intended, 
and that, therefore, our discretion is left 
entirely free. Sir, with these observations, 
I believe, I may close the statement of the 
course which we intend to take with re- 
spect to this Bill. I will again say, if there 
is any part of the Bill which gives the Go- 
vernor-General an exorbitant power, not 
necessary fur carrying on the Government, 
we wish the clauses to be amended in that 
respect ; but I do hope that this [louse 
will take care that they establish a Govern- 
ment in Canada capable of inspiring re- 
spect ; and that they will see that they do 
not, in their course on this Bill, renounce 
the hope, and I trust the well-founded 
hope, of restoring or erecting a constitu- 
tional Government in that country, 

Sir R. Peel: Sir, when I first became 
possessed of the bill of the noble Lord for 
making a temporary provision for the Go- 
vernment of Lower Canada, I availed 
myself of the earliest possible opportunity 
of giving public notice that there were two 
provisions in that bill to which I entertained 
insuperable objections; and that it was 
my intention to move amendments to those 
provisions, and to take the sense of the 
House for the purpose of having the 
deliberate decision of Parliament on the 
subject. I took the course—rather an un- 
usual one-—of giving notice of the amend- 
ments which it was my intention to pro- 
pose, for the express purpose of disclaim- 
ing any advantage from concealment, and 
of enabling the noble Lord to take the 
measures which are usually taken on im- 
portant questions, to secure such an as- 
semblage of Members as should clothe the 
decision of this House with the important 
character of numbers. From the first I 
never entertained the slightest doubt that 
I should succeed. I felt so satisfied that 
the amendments which I intended to pro- 
pose were founded on reason and common 
sense, that I paid the House of Commons 
the compliment of believing that they 
could not resist the adoption of them. 
And when I heard hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side say that the very words in the 
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preamble to which I objected constitued in 
theireyes the chief, if not the solerecommen- 
dation of the measure, and when I read in 
the organs of government, denunciations 
of my motives and feelings, my confidence 
in ultimate success was not in the slightest 
degree diminished. Nay, when I heard 
the vobie Lord last night say, in speaking 
of my objectio..s, that if they were objec- 
tious of form he would withdraw his op- 
position to them, but that if they were ob- 
jeclions of substance he should feel some 
difficulty on the subject: and when I 
thereupon declared that my objections were 
not objections of form, but objections of 
substance, still my confidence in the 
reasonableness of my proposition was not 
in the least abated ; and I felt perfectly sa- 
tisfied that either by the vote of a majority, 
or by the voluntary adoption of my amend- 
ments on the part of the Governmnt, 
reason would prevail, and the objection- 
able clauses would be struck out of this 
bill. Sir, my confidence has been jus- 
tified by the result; for I understand the 
noble Lord to declare, that he is prepared 
to adopt, without qualification, the pro- 
positions I have made. It is, therefore, 
wholly unnecessary for me now to declare 
what my own views and intentions are. 
To preclude misconstruction, however, I 
will add that, I did not propose to move 
for the simple omission of the preamble of 
the bill, but I expressly stated what was 
the substitute I proposed, that in lieu of 
the preamble of the noble Lord; there 
should be inserted words to this effect :— 
‘‘That temporary provision should be 
made for the Government of Canada in 
order that Parliament might be enabled 
after mature deliberation, to make per- 
manent provision for the constitution and 
government of Canada.” I did not say, 
for the Government merely; and I inserted 
the word “constitution” expressly to im- 
ply that the government should be a con- 
stitutional one. [ added “that the basis 
should be a permanent one,” and also 
“that the basis should be one which would 
secure the rights and liberties and promote 
the interests of all classes of her Majesty’s 
subjects.” By using the words “ interests 
of all classes of her Majesty’s subjects” I 
did mean to claim for Parliament the right 
of taking a comprehensive view of the 


whole subject, of considering the claims 


of British subjects, and of providing, by 
the establishment of a representative 
system, for the protection of British pro- 
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perty and feelings. By the words “ rights 
and liberties” I expressly meant to imply 
that every right which the French 
Canadians now possess, either by capitula- 
tion or by treaty, should be strictly pre- 
served to them—that those rights in 
respect to religion, and in respect to every 
peculiar privilege derived from capitulation 
or treaty should be preserved to them. I 
also intended to imply that the French 
Canadians and the British Canadians by 
birth should be secured in the enjoyment 
of a free constitutional government 
founded on this basis; that while it was 
a government established on free and con- 
stitutional principles, it should also be a 
government possessed of the means of 
defence in any case of emergency, and of 
providing in every respect for the good 
government of Canada. There can be no 
common interest between all parties unless 
such a government be established. It 
cannot be expected that we should under- 
take a charge of defending the colony in 
time of war, unless we are assured that 
there is a disposition existing in it to 
cultivate our connection; and if our in- 
terests are endangered, to sacrifice all 
minor considerations to their support. I 
do not now think it necessary to refer to 
the amendment which I proposed, and 
which was framed expressly for the pur- 
pose of comprehending the views which I 
have just explained. The noble Lord has 
entered (in my opinion somewhat unneces- 
sarily) into his views of the principles of 
policy upon which Canada ought to be 
governed. In some respects I entirely 
agree with the noble Lord. It appears to 
me to be most important that the British 
Government should appear in Canada in 
an amiable light ; that it should appear in 
the light of an arbiter between the con- 
tending parties. I am not disposed to 
leave the arrangements which it will be 
necessary to make to persons who are in 
a state of exasperation; exasperation to a 
certain extent, perhaps just and excusable, 
but still exasperation. Sir, it is because 
this is my opinion that I think the British 
Government in Canada ought to have been 
placed in such a position as to have been 
enabled to enforce its own policy, and to 
have maintained a due respect for the 
dignity of the law and for the honour of 
the Crown, not by the voluntary exertions 
of the inhabitants, however laudable, but 
by a British military force, disclaiming all 
participation in the feelings or views of 
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either party, and solicitous only to main- 
tain the legal andconstitutional authorities. 
Sir, it is because I agree in the noble 
Lord’s present policy that I am disposed 
to condemn his former policy with refer- 
ence to this subject, and to express my 
surprise that the noble Lord did not 
foresee the great probability that the re- 
solutions to which we agreed last spring 
might, on their reaching Canada, occasion 
an outbreak of party feeling, and produce 
an excitement and violence, the only way 
to allay which would be a_ temperate 
exhibition of strength on the part of the 
Government. The noble Lord says— 
taking a different view of the subject from 
that which he took yesterday—that as no 
inconvenience will arise from the omis- 
sion of the words which it is now proposed 
to leave out of the bill, no reflection can 
be cast on her Majesty’s Government for 
the course which they have pursued. 
‘‘ But,” adds the noble Lord, ‘if you 
object to our policy it is your duty to pro- 
pose a vote of censure upon us.” Now, 
my principle is that we have nothing 
whatever to do with the policy of her 
Majesty’s Government on this subject. 
I am not to call in question the exercise 


of the royal prerogative in the appoint- 
ment by the Crown of the Earl of Durham 


as governor-general of Canada. That 
noble Earl has been selected by the Crown 
for that situation; and, Sir, I know too 
well the importance of maintaining the 
prerogatives of the Crown not to check 
the first attempt to call in question, with- 
out a very grave necessity indeed, the 
exercise of such a prerogative. I shall 
act consistently with the same principle 
with reference to the instructions which 
have been given to Lord Durham by her 
Majesty’s Government. I will not notice 
those instructions. I will not recognise 
them. I will propose no vote of censure 
upon them. For, were I to do so, and were 
I to select the parts in which, in my opinion 
we ought to concur, and parts which, in my 
Opinion, we ought to condemn, I should 
place myself, a mere Member of Parlia- 
ment, in the situation of an adviser of the 
Crown. If I exercise the right of un- 
qualified censure and condemnation, I 
ought to exercise the right of qualified 
censure and condemnation; and in de- 
tailed instructions it is impossible that 
every part should be equally open to 
remark. Now, what would be the con- 
sequence of that? That I should claim 
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for the House of Commons a participation 
in the exercise of the prerogative of the 
Crown; and a most dangerous precedent 
it would be, if we were thus to pronounce, 
a priori, an opinion on the policy of Go- 
vernment. So I tell the noble Lord that 
he need not. expect that any vote of con- 
demnation will proceed from me. 1 abstain 
from that vote on the same principle with 
reference to the instructions which have 
been given to Lord Durham as that on 
which I abstain from it with reference to 
the bill under our consideration. As to 
the instructions themselves I do not think 
we ought ever to have seen them. I will 
in no shape by any public proceeding con- 
tract any responsibility on the subject ; 
but it may save time if I tell the noble 
Lord that I hold her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment entirely responsible with reference to 
it, and that my being in possession of 
the instructions in question, and yet main- 
taining silence upon them, in no way 
renders me responsible. 1 retain the right 
of questioning the policy of those instruc- 
tions as if I had never seen them; and 
still more, I declare, as far as my private 
opinion is concerned, although I do not 
mean to record that opinion by any vote, 
that of all the public documents 1 ever met 
with I think that these instructions to 
Lord Durham are the most eminently 
absurd. In the first place, let me ask 
hon. Members if they do not think it would 
have been more consistent with common 
sense to have waited until the last mo- 
ment of the noble Earl’s remaining in 
England before communicating to him 
those instructions. If, Sir, I had deter- 
mined on adopting a different course, I 
should have proposed a kind of contre-« 
projet to the instructions, commencing 
with some such terms as these :—‘‘ My 
Lord, I have postponed until the latest 
moment giving your Lordship any instruc- 
tions with respect to the course and policy 
of your proceedings in Canada. I have 
waited for the latest arrivals from that 
colony, in order to ascertain by them what 
is the existing condition of Canada, what 
are the opinions of various persons with 
reference to that condition, and what are 
the best means which offer themselves for 
securing the object of your Lordship’s 
mission.” But,even now, if I were to 
address the noble Earl officially on the 
subject, I should say ‘“ As Parliament has 
thought fit to intrust to your Lordship 
immense powers, @ fortior’ I think it is 
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incumbent on me to leave your Lordship 
at liberty as to the mode of exercising 
your powers on your arrival in the colony. 
So far from fettering your Lordship, who 
will not sail until the first of April, with 
instructions dated on the 20th of January, 
instructions implying a total want of con- 
fidence in your own means of obtaining 
information in the country, and dictating 
to you how many advisers you shall collect 
from this council, and how many from 
that; how many from Upper Canada, and 
how many from Lower Canada, I content 
myself with slating to you generally the 
object which her Majesty’s Government 
have in view, having fall confidence that 
when your Lordship arrives on the spot 
where your operations are to be carried on 
you will soon be much better qualified 
to give effect to our intentions than we can 
be qualified at present to instruct you.” 
Would it not be more consistent with 
common sense thus to leave Lord Durham 
to act according to the dictates of his 
own judgment, when he arrives in Canada, 
aud when he is put in full possession of 
the existing state of affairs in that colony, 
of which it ought to be presumed that he 
will be a competent judge, than to em- 


barrass him with these previous instruec- 


tions, When the noble Lord opposite, 
therefore, challenges me to give my opinion 
of these instructions, although, | will not 
put that opinion in a formal shape and 
place it on record, 1 am perfectly ready 
to declare it, and to offer it to the noble 
Lord as the index of the course which | 
may hereafter pursue with reference to this 
subject. By those instructions her Ma- 
jesty’s Government leave the nobie Lord 
no option. He must either have no meeting 
of councillors at all, or exactly such a nicet- 
ing as they prescribe tohim. He is either 
to have no cominittee of advice, or he is to 
have such a committee of advice as her 
Majesty’s Government have dictated to 
him. Now, suppose the noble Lord on 
his arrival in the colony should find that a 
great change has taken place in the dis- 
position of the members of the Legislative 
Assembly; suppose they say to him, ‘* We 
find that we have been deceived, and we 
are uow ready to conform to the wishes of 
the British Legislature,” is the noble 
Lord then to call together all the constitu- 
ent body in the five districts of each 
province--a body of which we were last 
night told by the hon. Member for 
Coventry that not two in a hundred can 
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read and write—is the uoble Lord to 
call that body together for the purposes 
described in the instructions. Would 
it not be wiser to leave the governor- 
general on his arrival at the seat of his 
government, and after he has been put in 
possession of all the facts of the case, and 
has collected the opinions of the various 
authorities on the subject, to act as he 
may think proper, rather than on the 20th 
of January to tie him down to any par- 
ticular course? I repeat, then, frankly 
that although I will not propose a vote of 
censure on these instructions, my condem- 
nation of them is not the less unqualified ; 
and, confident as I was in the success of 
the motion of which I gave notice with 
reference to the Bill before us, I am equally 
confident that her Majesty’s Government 
will find themselves compelled to withdraw 
these instructions. | say that these 
instructions ought not to be maintained ; 
I say they cannot be maintained. If you 
wish for conciliation in Canada you will 
not maintain instructions directing the 
Governor-general to select three Members 
from the Legislative Council of Upper 
Canada, and to invite the House of 
Assembly of Upper Canada to nominate 
ten of its members, not for the purpose of 
giving the Governor advice with respect to 
the atlairs of Upper Canada, but for the 
purpose of uniting with individuals selected 
from the Legislative Council of Lower 
Canada, and elected by the constituent 
body of the Legislative Assembly of 
Lower Canada, to consider, among other 
matters ‘‘ the provision that should be 
made to meet the necessary expenses of 
the civil Government in Lower Canada, 
the state of the law affecting the tenure of 
landed property in that province, and the 
establishment of a court for the trial of 
appeals and impeachments.” All these 
topics, be it observed, are exclusively 
interesting to Lower Canada. Why 
introduce into the Committee of advice 
thirteen persons from Upper Canada, 
whose very presence may possibly excite 
irritation ? I ask any reasonable man 
whether such an instruction as this is not, 
at least, more than necessary? If the 
noble Earl should arrive in the colony in 
May, he will be the best judge of what 
in the existing state of the position of the 
colony and the feelings of the people, it is 
expedient for him to do. Would it not 
be a wiser course to leave the noble Lord 
to his own discretion, instead of saying to 
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him, ‘If you call a Committee of advice, , 
' the result. 
and, although the subjects on which the | years been the outlet of the superabundant 
| population of this country, a population 
Canada, | 
| England that must occasionally break out 
_in the expression of feeling ; 


it shall consist of such and such persons ; 


advice of the Committee is to be given 
concern exclusively Lower 
thirteen of the Members of the Committee 
must be Upper Canadians ?” Sir, after the 
challenge of the noble Lord to state my 
opinion of these instructions, it would be 
uncandid and dishonest on my part were 
I to abstain from declaring that I consider 
the manner in which her Majesty’s 
Government propose to proceed calculated 
to rouse opposition to their own measures 
and to obstruct what may perhaps be found 
to be a very desirable object, the union of 
Upper and Lower Canada. On that 
ground, Sir, I object to her Majesty’s 
Government making known their instruc- 
tions to Lord Durham. But why have 
they done so ? If they adhere to the proper 
and constitutional course, they would not 
have communicated his instructions to the 
noble Lord until he was ready to sail ; 
but they found it necessary to publish 
these premature instructions for the 
purpose of propping up their abev:inable 
preamble. This has driven them to the 
melancholy expedient of giving the 


Governor-general of a colony his instrue- 


tions three months before the period of his 
sailing ; but I tell them, with the same 
confidence with which I predicted the 
success of my amendments to the Bill, 
that they will be obliged to repeal their 
instructions. To those instructions, how- 
ever, I totally disclaim making any allusion 
otherwise than as stating my private 
Opinion respecting them. Sir, 1 might 
urge other reasons for condemning those 
instructions. I am not willing that Parlia- 
ment should part with the power or the 
means of entering more deeply into the 
question of our North American provinces. 
We may find it necessary to institute an 
inquiry at the bar of this House into 
circumstances connected with those 
provinces. It is possible that we may 
consider it advisable to unite the provinces 
of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Cape 
Breton, and Prince Edward’s Island with 
the two Canadas, each province having a 
domestic Government, but all externally 
pursuing a common interest, and prepared 
to defend that interest when involved in 
difficulty and exposed to danger. If this 
could be accomplished, if the time should 
come when the plan that I have hinted at 
may be carried into effect, I can easily 
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conceive that great advantages would be 
Those colonies have for many 


carrying with them reminiscences of old 


and which, 
in spite of the French Canadians, and in 
spite of the neighbouring democratic states, 
would in all probability in the hour of 
danger to that mother country, whose 
language they speak and whose institutions 
they admire, induce them to rally them 
ronnd our standard, and to share the 
difficulties and perils of foreign war. Let 
us not then tie up the hands of Parliament 
from entering into any investigation from 
which such beneficial results may at some 
future period be derivable ; and for that 
reason I am unwilling to confine the 
considerations connected with this subject 
merely to the union of the two Canadas, 
Notwithstanding the comparative weakness 
of our other North American colonies their 
union would add to the strength of each, 
and would tend to elevate them in the 
scale of civilisation. I will not abandon 
the hope that such a union may some day 
be formed ; and to facilitate its formation, 
I would fortify the British interests in 
Canada, leaving them the full possession 
of their rights but retaining in our own 
hands the means of providing for the good 
Government of the province. 

Mr. Ellice did not rise to answer the 
right hon. Baronet, but to declare to bis 
noble Friend how certain he felt that his 
noble Friend’s concession, in withdraw- 
ing that part of the preamble of the Bill 
to which the right hon. Baronet objected, 
would produce a most beneficial eflect, by 
the almost unanimous vote on the question 
that would be the result. As he bad stated 
last night, he saw no difficulty in recon- 
ciling this concession with the perfect 
preservation of the principles of the Bill. 
Both parties agreed that to the noble 
Earl to whom was to be intrusted the 
arduous task of reconciling the differences 
in Lower Canada, and establishing a free 
and liberal Government, the fullest means 
of obtaining the best information as to 
the general feelings and wishes of the 
people of the zolony should be allowed. 
Knowing that there was that agreement 
on the subject between the two parties, 
he had anticipated that the question 
might be determined without having re- 
course to any division, In the opinions 
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which had been stated by his noble Friend 
below him he fully concurred. He would 
be the last man in the world to advocate 
any attempt to settle the constitution of 
Canada not founded on a determination 
to respect and protect all the rights, pri- 
vileges, and liberties of the people. He 
perfectly agreed, also, with the right hon. 
Baronet that every right which they pos- 
sessed by capitulation, or by treaty, or 
with reference to the principles of justice, 
should be secured to the French Cana- 
dians. All that they had to do was to 
proceed upon that principle. 


{COMMONS} 





He cared | 


little about the fate of the preamble which | 


had been given to the Bill, neither did he 
feel disposed to enter into the details of 


the instructions which the ministers of | 


the Crown had thought fit to give to their | 


| 


representative upon their own respon- | 


sibility. 


Majesty’s Ministers. There was no reason 
why he should not state fairly to the 
House that he had been opposed to the 
preamble from the very first. He had 
never concealed his opposition to it; her 
Majesty’s Ministers had been fully aware 
of his feelings upon the subject long before 
his declaration of last evening. He agreed 
with the right hon. Baronet more than 


with her Majesty’s Ministers upon this | 


point, that it would have been better to 
have introduced the Bill with a simple 
statement of the principles upon whieh it 
was founded and the objects which it had 
in view, and then for the noble Lord to 


have asked his friends for that config | 


dence which every Government had a 
right to expect as regarded the giving 
sufficient instructions to the representative 
whom they should choose to carry the 
measure into effect. It was true that his 
hon. Friend the Member for Sheffield, in 
proffering his support tothe Bill, or rather 
in stating the reasons why he should not 
oppose it, stated, that he did so with the 
fullest approbation of the principles set 
forth in the preamble; and the hon. 
Member for Finsbury stated, that the only 
part of the Bill which he liked was that 
which declared that the Canadians should 
be consulted with respect to the nature of 
the free constitution which they were to 
receive. Why that was the only part of 
the proceeding which he liked. He would 
not vote for a measure of coercion unless 
he entertained the fullest confidence in 
the Government who introduced it—he 


y. He might possibly agree more | 
with the right hon. Baronet than with her | 
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would not vote for it unless he felt satis- 
fied that it was intended to have only a 
temporary operation, and that the sus- 
pended rights and liberties of the Cana- 
dian people would be restored at the 
earliest possible period that the well-being 
and peace of the country would permit. 
If it could be supposed that any part of 
that principle were to be abandoned in 
consequence of the abandonment of the 
preamble, he was not prepared to say that 
he could have supported the proposition 
of the right hon. Baronet ; but, as he said 
last night, he foresaw from the first that 
they were all agreed as to the principle 
upon which they were to proceed. With 
respect to the future prospects of these 
extensive colonies, and to the possibility 
of ultimately uniting them, he must say 
that he fully coincided in the views and 
opinions expressed by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet. But at the present moment, in the 
present excited state of feeling in the 
colonies, he thought it would be unwise, 
and possibly dangerous, to instruct the 
Farl of Durham to calla convention of 
the several states to discuss that topic. 
To propose an union of all the British 
North American provinces at the present 
moment would perhaps be the most in- 
flammable topic that could be introduced. 
There would always, indeed, be great 
difficulty in bringing such a measure 
about on account of the different feelings, 
different laws, and different interests 
which existed in the different provinces. 
There were, besides, other feelings arising 
out of the late unhappy conflict which 
would render any proposition for effecting 
an union of all the provinces highly unad- 
visable without further and most mature 
consideration. But though it were impos- 
sible to accomplish so desirable an object 
at the present moment, it would be highly 
desirable that the Government at home 
should adopt towards the cvlonies such 
a course of policy as should tend to unite 
their various interests, to obliterate old 
prejudices, and to establish among them 
such an identity of interest and feeling as 
should ultimately admit of their being 
permanently united. He was sure that 
much might be done towards that end ; 
he was sure that such a foundation might 
now be laid as would secure at no distant 
day the full attainment of that desirable 
end. As he stated last night, he wished 
to abstain entirely from any expression 
of party feelings. He could not discuss 
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this question as a party question. It was 
too vitally important to be regarded or 
debated as a party question. He was sure 
that the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) 
would give him credit for the tone and 
manner in which he had spoken upon the 
subject. He rejoiced that his noble Friend 
had acted upon the advice which he (Mr. 
Ellice) ventured to give him last evening 
and had reconsidered the preamble. He 
rejoiced, too, at the course which his noble 
Friend, in consequence of that reconsi- 
deration, had determined to adopt. He 
(Mr. Ellice) foresaw from the first, that, if 
the Government were to retain the pre 

amble, they would be open to all sorts of 
misconstruction in the minds of the Cana- 
dians. Deeply interested as he was in 
the question, having for many years de- 
voted himself very much to the affairs of 
Canada, he could not now abstain from 
congratulating the House and country that 
there was a prospect of their coming to a 
nearly unanimous opinion upon the mea- 
sure before them. With respect to his 


noble Friend, he must observe that he 
knew the noble Lord to be so utterly inca- 
pable of propounding anything to that 
House which could have the effect of 
permanently restraining the constitutional 


rights of any part of the empire, that he 
should have had his full confidence and 
full support to the Bill upon his own cha- 
racter alone if he had chosen to ask him 
for it upon that ground. He begged to 
repeat, that he had involved himself in 
this discussion most unwillingly. He had 
privately determined to abstain from taking 
any part in the debates upon the question 
from the beginning to the end. He was 
led to depart from that intention last 
evening from the hope that he might 
induce the House to abandon all feelings 
of party upon the question, and to come 
to an unanimous, or a nearly unanimous, 
vote. He wished, however, as he came 
quite unprepared last night, and as he 
believed some of his observations, from 
the imperfect manner in which they were 
expressed, were not very clearly under- 
stood, to correct an error which appeared 
in the report of one of the newspapers. 
Jn speaking of the conduct of the Ame- 
rican Government, he said—and he 
hoped it was in the recollection of the 
House upon that point—that he thought 
the conduct of that country in this crisis 
of the affairs of our colonies had been 
most generous and most friendly ; whereas 
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it was reported that he had said that they 
were on the watch to take advantage of 
the difficulties in which the mother coun- 
try might be involved. From the con- 
fused manner in which he had expressed 
his opinions last evening, he was not sur- 
prised that the misconception should have 
taken place; but he was well assured, 
from personal knowledge upon the sub- 
ject, that the most friendly and amicable 
feeling was entertained by America 
towards this country. He should, there- 
fore, be shocked to have it supposed that 
he had declared such an opinion as that 
attributed to him in the report. What- 
ever former feelings, arising out of old 
and unhappy differences, might have been, 
he believed that throughout the whole of 
America there now prevailed but one 
common sentiment, that what they called 
the Anglo-Saxon race might remain united 
in all countries in which it established 
itself under the same principles of liberty 
and freedom as were asserted and main- 
tained by their forefathers. He believed 
that the measures taken two years since 
by his noble Friend to prevent a quarrel 
between France and America, and the 
recent conduct of the general Government 
of the United States, as well as the pro- 
vincial Governments of the two states of 
New York and Vermont, verging upon 
the British frontier, were likely to do 
more to promote the good understanding 
which already existed between England 
and America than any advantage that 
could arise either from their commercial 
intercourse with each other, or from any 
other cause. He could state from per- 
sonal knowledge, that an effect was pro- 
duced by the interference of the English 
to prevent the quarrel between France 
and America, which would never be for- 
gotten in the latter country; and he was 
sure that in England the kind and liberal 
conduct of America in this crisis of the 
affairs of the colonies ought to take an 
equally tenacious hold of our memories. 
So far from the United States feeling an 
interest in these dissensions, or desiring to 
take advantage of them, he was persuaded 
that the general feeling in that country 
had been to give every assistance it could 
to restore peace and tranquillity to the 
disturbed districts of the British posses- 
sions. He was also persuaded that the 
opinions expressed by some Gentlemen in 
that House with respect to the manner in 
which the British colonies had heen 
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governed were not participated in by any 
portion of the respectable population of 
the United States. He believed that a 
general feeling obtained throughout the 
whole of America that the conduct of 
England towards her North American 
possessions had been mild, unselfish (if 
such an expression might be used in refer- 
ence to the conduct of a nation), and 
solely directed to the benefit and advan- 
tage of the colonies. Who could doubt, 
indeed, that the connexion between Canada 
and England was ten times more bene- 
ficial to the colony than to the parent 
state? And whenever peace should be 
restored, after the sad interruption it had 
recently received, he felt satisfied that 
one of the best means by which England 
could seek to reconcile the Canadian 
people, and to bring them to a speedy 
adjustment of all differences, would be to 
dwell on the advantages which they de- 
rived from our connexion, rather than, as 
he said last night, by pressing upon them 
our desire to govern them for some pur- 
pose of our own. He had nothing more 
to say upon the subject, except that he 
congratulated the House most sincerely 
upon the result at which it had arrived. 
He hoped that his noble Friend, in aban- 
doning those words of the preamble, would 
not subject himself to any expression or 
any feeling of party triumph. But if such 
an ungenerous and unworthy feeling should 
for a moment be entertained or expressed, 
his noble Friend might console himself 
with the reflection, that in taking a step, 
which went to secure an almost unanimous 
vote upon the measure before the House 
he did more towards a reconciliation with 
the colonies, and to the establishment of a 
good and proper feeling in them, than it 
would be possible for any Minister to 
procure by any other means. With 
such a reflection, his noble Friend might 
well console himself for any little expres- 
sions of triumph in which his adversaries 
might choose to indulge. 

Mr. Harvey said, that having expressed 
no opinion whatever on this interesting 
and momentous subject out of the walls 
of that House, and having yet had no 
opportunity given him of expressing his 
opinion within it, he owned that he had 
been inclined to trespass at some length 
on the patience of the House, to state the 
reasons which had induced him on a recent 
ovcasion to vote ayainst the second 
reading of this Bill. But he should now 
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relieve the House from any apprehensions 
on that score, because he could not speak 
of a Bill of which he knew nothing. The 
Bill (continued the hon. Gentleman) upon 
which we have had a debate for the last 
week, the Bill framed with so much care 
and so much legal judgment, brought for- 
ward after long and anxious consultation, 
with the sanction of the highest legal 
authority, was naturally presented to our 
attention as being perfect in all its parts 
—having no ambiguity in its object—no 
undue verbosity in its expressions. And 
yet so true is it in legislation, as in the 
higher interests of human affairs, ‘‘ we 
know not what an hour may bring forth.” 
In the short interval of four-and-twenty 
hours this Bill, so perfect and mature, has 
been decapitated, and has lost its tail. I 
hope, then, I shall be excused if I reserve 
any remarks I may have to make until the 
period when, peradventure, we may be led 
to hope the Bill will be perfection itself; 
that is to say, when it shall be submitted 
to the House for the third time. But I 
still hope that the conversation which we 
have had this evening, by far the most 
valuable of all the discussions we have had 
upon this subject, will not be allowed to 
pass away asa shadow, and to leave no 
effect upon it. I hope we may be allowed 
to implore the leader (Sir R. Peel) of the 
powerful party who range themselves upon 
the opposition benches to throw aside the 
sin which besets him of being the leader 
of that party, and that he will hereafter 
continue in his course of well-doing to 
counsel the cabinet, to throw around it the 
shield of his protection, and to spare her 
Majesty’s Ministers and the nation from 
the evils which otherwise besetthem. The 
course which the right hon. Baronet has 
recently pursued reminds me of the 
practice in a lawyer’s office when I was a 
lad. When a draft was first prepared, it 
was submitted to some subordinate mem- 
ber of the profession—generally to some- 
body under the bar, who had his small fee 
and advised upon it; but when, in a sub- 
sequent stage, it came to be more seriously 
and gravely considered, it was sent to some 
master mind—to the very highest in the 
profession, who perused the deed, and 
finally determined the terms of it. Now, 
it would seem that, although we have a 
cabinet of small men, who consider and 
put together their crude notions and 
thoughts, they are obliged, after they have 
thrown them into the form of a draft, to 
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send it for revisal to the leader of the 
opposition. And what a splendid instance 
of disinterestedness was here offered by 
the leader of the opposition, who, whilst 
he gives all his important advice gratis, 
allows the little people to take all the fees. 
This is in many respects full of consola- 
tion. It will greatly tend to dispel those 
ungenerous imputations which have been 
very unsparingly cast upon the conduct 
and sentiments of many Gentlemen in 
this House. Because, although I do not 
hesitate to say, that in some material 
respects | differ from those hon, Gentlemen 
with whom I concurred in opposing the 
second reading of this Bill—although I 
am far from considering that our colonial 
possessions ought to be lightly treated, or 
slightly considered of—yet it is not to be 
forgotten that nearly all those sentiments 
and suggestions which have since been 
popularised, inasmuch as that they have 
been taken up by the hon. Gentlemen 
Opposite, were thrown out in the first 
instance by the Gentlemen to whom I 
allude, and upon whom so many ungene- 
rous and injurious imputations have been 
cast. The right hon. Baronet mentions 
it as a matter of imputation upon the 


Government, that when they sent forth 
arbitrary resolutions which had been the 
cause of all the mischief in Canada, but 
which were so vehemently and almost 
universally supported in this House, they 
did not, at the same time, make a suffi- 


cient demonstration of military force, 
which, said the right hon. Baronet, would 
have protected the colonies from the 
frightful scenes of devastation which have 
been exhibited in them. But let it not be 
forgotten that all the Gentlemen who 
resisted those resolutions—though they did 
not admonish the Government to send out 
a strong military force—yet distinctly 
foretold that if they were passed they could 
only be sustained and carried into opera- 
tion by the aid of an increased military 
power. Then, are Gentlemen who are 
few in number, and who may labour under 
the reproach of being too philosophical in 
their views, to be treated as nought, 
because they have not a powerful party 
behind them to vociferate every sentence, 
to turn every period, and to give import- 
ance to suggestions which have no inhe- 
rent weight or value in themselves ? 
The right hon. Gentleman, the Member 
for Coventry (Mr. Ellice), has, I own, 
exhibited a new light tending much to 
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disperse the clouds which have hitherto 
hung around this question. He has 
expressed a hope that the House will 
come to. an unanimous vote upon the sub- 
ject. I agree with him in the vast 
importance which must be attached to the 
Bill’s receiving the unanimous support of 
the House; and after the discussion of 
to-night, I think that prospect is not 
entirely hopeless, In the present distracted 
state of parties in Canada—the one party 
struggling for popular rights, the other 
endeavouring to sustain prerogative—it is 
very possible that there may be no other 
means of controlling these rivals than by 
extinguishing both; but before I resort to 
a measure so despotic I must be assured 
that there are no other means by which it 
may be possible for me to attain the end I 
have in view. Ithas, therefore, from the 
beginning of the discussions upon this 
subject, appeared to me that whilst I 
should be most prompt to confer these 
great and responsible powers upon the 
noble Earl who has, I think, been most 
happily selected by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment—cheering, as he does, the friends of 
freedom wherever he goes—-I should at 
the same time be little disposed to fetter 
him in the exercise of the mighty au- 
thority with which he is clothed. Why 
should he be curbed or fettered? Are 
the Government disposed to give him the 
vast authority with which they vest 
him under suspicion? If not, let him go 
forth armed with this bill, and let it con- 
tain a provision that shall enable him in 
all respects to act as in his judgment he 
shall deem wisest and best. Ihave read— 
and I hope every Gentleman whom I now 
address has done the same—the whole of 
the papers which have been produced upon 
this subject. For one, I can say that there 
is not a report, nor a particle of the testi- 
mony from any witness examined before 
any of the Committees which have met 
upon the subject, nor a line of the cor- 
respondence which has taken place be- 
tween the Colonial Secretary and the 
different governors of the provinces, from 
the year 1828 down to the present moment, 
which I have not carefully perused ; and 
I own it strikes me that there is every 
reason to hope—and recent circumstances 
tend to confirm that hope—that if Lord 
Durham, armed with the present bill, were 
allowed to dissolve the present assembly 
in Lower Canada and to convene another, 
he would find that assembly scarcely less 
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governed were not participated in by any 
portion of the respectable population of 
the United States. He believed that a 
general feeling obtained throughout the 
whole of America that the conduct of 
England towards her North American 
possessions had been mild, unselfish (if 
such an expression might be used in refer- 
ence to the conduct of a nation), and 
solely directed to the benefit and advan- 
tage of the colonies. Who could doubt, 
indeed, that the connexion between Canada 
and England was ten times more bene- 
ficial to the colony than to the parent 
state? And whenever peace should be 
restored, after the sad interruption it had 
recently received, he felt satisfied that 
one of the best means by which England 
could seek to reconcile the Canadian 
people, and to bring them to a speedy 
adjustment of all differences, would be to 
dwell on the advantages which they de- 
rived from our connexion, rather than, as 
he said last night, by pressing upon them 
our desire to govern them for some pur- 
pose of our own. He had nothing more 
to say upon the subject, except that he 
congratulated the House most sincerely 
upon the result at which it had arrived. 
He hoped that his noble Friend, in aban- 
doning those words of the preamble, would 
not subject himself to any expression or 
any feeling of party triumph. But if such 
an ungenerous and unworthy feeling should 
for a moment be entertained or expressed, 
his noble Friend might console himself 
with the reflection, that in taking a step, 
which went to secure an almost unanimous 
vote upon the measure before the House 
he did more towards a reconciliation with 
the colonies, and to the establishment of a 
good and proper feeling in them, than it 
would be possible for any Minister to 
procure by any other means. With 
such a reflection, his noble Friend might 
well console himself for any little expres- 
sions of triumph in which his adversaries 
might choose to indulge. 

Mr. Harvey said, that having expressed 
no opinion whatever on this interesting 
and momentous subject out of the walls 
of that House, and having yet had no 
opportunity given him of expressing his 
opinion within it, he owned that he had 
been inclined to trespass at some length 
on the patience of the House, to state the 
reasons which had induced him on a recent 
occasion to vote ayainst the second 
reading of this Bill, But he should now 
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relieve the House from any appreliensions 
on that score, because he could not speak 
of a Bill of which he knew nothing. The 
Bill (continued the hon. Gentleman) upon 
which we have had a debate for the last 
week, the Bill framed with so much care 
and so much legal judgment, brought for- 
ward after long and anxious consultation, 
with the sanction of the highest legal 
authority, was naturally presented to our 
attention as being perfect in all its parts 
—having no ambiguity in its object—no 
undue verbosity in its expressions. And 
yet so true is it in legislation, as in the 
higher interests of human affairs, ‘‘ we 
know not what an hour may bring forth.” 
In the short interval of four-and-twenty 
hours this Bill, so perfect and mature, has 
been decapitated, and has lost its tail. I 
hope, then, I shall be excused if I reserve 
any remarks I may have to make until the 
period when, peradventure, we may be led 
to hope the Bill will be perfection itself ; 
that is to say, when it shall be submitted 
to the House for the third time. But I 


still hope that the conversation which we 
have had this evening, by far the most 
valuable of all the discussions we have had 
upon this subject, will not be allowed to 
pass away asa shadow, and to leave no 


effect upon it. I hope we may be allowed 
to implore the leader (Sir R. Peel) of the 
powerful party who range themselves upon 
the opposition benches to throw aside the 
sin which besets him of being the leader 
of that party, and that he will hereafter 
continue in his course of well-doing to 
counsel the cabinet, to throw around it the 
shield of his protection, and to spare her 
Majesty’s Ministers and the nation from 
the evils which otherwise besetthem. The 
course which the right hon. Baronet has 
recently pursued reminds me of the 
practice in a lawyer’s office when I was a 
lad. When a draft was first prepared, it 
was submitted to some subordinate mem- 
ber of the profession—generally to some- 
body under the bar, who had his small fee 
and advised upon it; but when, in a sub- 
sequent stage, it came to be more seriously 
and gravely considered, it was sent to some 
master mind—to the very highest in the 
profession, who perused the deed, and 
finally determined the terms of it. Now, 
it would seem that, although we have a 
cabinet of small men, who consider and 
put together their crude notions and 
thoughts, they are obliged, after they have 
thrown them into the form of a draft, to 
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send it for revisal to the leader of the 
opposition. And what a splendid instance 
of disinterestedness was here offered by 
the leader of the opposition, who, whilst 
he gives all his important advice gratis, 
allows the little people to take all the fees. 
This is in many respects full of consola- 
tion. It will greatly tend to dispel those 
ungenerous imputations which have been 
very unsparingly cast upon the conduct 
and sentiments of many Gentlemen in 
this House. Because, although I do not 
hesitate to say, that in some material 
respects I differ from those hon, Gentlemen 
with whom I concurred in opposing the 
second reading of this Bill—although I 
am far from considering that our colonial 
possessions ought to be lightly treated, or 
slightly considered of—yet it is not to be 
forgotten that nearly all those sentiments 
and suggestions which have since been 
popularised, inasmuch as that they have 
been taken up by the hon. Gentlemen 
Opposite, were thrown out in the first 
instance by the Gentlemen to whom I 
allude, and upon whom so many ungene- 
rous and injurious imputations have been 
cast. The right hon. Baronet mentions 
it as a matter of imputation upon the 
Government, that when they sent forth 


arbitrary resolutions which had been the 
cause of all the mischief in Canada, but 
which were so vehemently and almost 
universally supported in this House, they 
did not, at the same time, make a suffi- 


cient demonstration of military force, 
which, said the right hon. Baronet, would 
have protected the colonies from the 
frightful scenes of devastation which have 
been exhibited in them. But let it not be 
forgotten that all the Gentlemen who 
resisted those resolutions—though they did 
not admonish the Government to send out 
a strong military force—yet distinctly 
foretold that if they were passed they could 
only be sustained and carried into opera- 
tion by the aid of an increased military 
power. Then, are Gentlemen who are 
few in number, and who may labour under 
the reproach of being too philosophical in 
their views, to be treated as nought, 
because they have not a powerful party 
behind them to vociferate every sentence, 
to turn every period, and to give import- 
ance to suggestions which have no inhe- 
rent weight or value in themselves ? 
The right hon. Gentleman, the Member 
for Coventry (Mr. Ellice), has, I own, 
exhibited a new light tending much to 
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disperse the clouds which have hitherto 
hung around this question, He has 
expressed a hope that the House will 
come to-an unanimous vote upon the sub- 
ject. I agree with him in the vast 
importance which must be attached to the 
Bill’s receiving the unanimous support of 
the House ; and after the discussion of 
to-night, I think that prospect is not 
entirely hopeless. In the present distracted 
state of parties in Canada—the one party 
struggling for popular rights, the other 
endeavouring to sustain prerogative—it is 
very possible that there may be no other 
means of controlling these rivals than by 
extinguishing both; but before I resort to 
a measure so despotic I must be assured 
that there are no other means by which it 
may be possible for me to attain the end I 
have in view. Ithas, therefore, from the 
beginning of the discussions upon this 
subject, appeared to me that whilst I 
should be most prompt to confer these 
great and responsible powers upon the 
noble Earl who has, I think, been most 
happily selected by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment—cheering, as he does, the friends of 
freedorn wherever he goes—I should at 
the same time be little disposed to fetter 
him in the exercise of the mighty au- 
thority with which he is clothed. Why 
should he be curbed or fettered? Are 
the Government disposed to give him the 
vast authority with which they vest 
him under suspicion? If not, let him go 
forth armed with this bill, and let it con- 
tain a provision that shall enable him in 
all respects to act as in his judgment he 
shall deem wisest and best. Ihave read— 
and I hope every Gentleman whom I now 
address has done the same—the whole of 
the papers which have been produced upon 
this subject. For one, I can say that there 
is not a report, nor a particle of the testi- 
mony from any witness examined before 
any of theCommittees which have met 
upon the subject, nor a line of the cor- 
respondence which has taken place be- 
tween the Colonial Secretary and the 
different governors of the provinces, from 
the year 1828 down to the present moment, 
which I have not carefully perused ; and 
I own it strikes me that there is every 
reason to hope—and recent circumstances 
tend to confirm that hope—that if Lord 
Durham, armed with the present bill, were 
allowed to dissolve the present assembly 
in Lower Canada and to convene another, 
he would find that assembly scarcely less 
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devoted to British interests—scarcely less 
inclined to follow out desirable objects 
than this House itself. The improving 
spirit of the House of Assembly, even with 
Mr. Papineau as its speaker, must have 
struck every one who has read with atten- 
tion the dispatches from Lord Gosford. 
Let me mention an instance. Papineau 
was speaker of the house, and itis import- 
ant to bear that factin mind, when an 
address was proposed to the Assembly 
condemnatory of the policy of this country. 
An amendment was moved by one of the 
opposite party, and what was the division ? 
Notwithstanding the fact of Papineau 
being speaker—and we all know the 
merited weight which a speaker’s opinion 
has in all assemblies of this description—. 
notwithstanding the fact of that individual 
throwing the whole of his weight and in- 
fluence on the side of the address, when 
the Assembly came to divide upon the 
question the numbers were, forty-eight for 
the orginal motion, and thirty-two for 
the amendment. This is sufficient to show 
that there was, at that time, a strong 
British feeling in the House of Assembly. 
The disparity of numbers between forty- 
eight and thirty-two was not so great as to 


show an overwhelming influence on one 


side. It scarcely amounted to more than 
a government majority in any assembly ; 
and Lord Gosford, in several of his dis- 
patches, distinctly intimates his belief that 
the time will come when the Assembly 
may be successfully appealed to. Why, 
then, should not the representatives of this 
interesting people be at once consulted ? 
There is another point growing out of the 
conversation of this evening, for it could 
hardly be called a debate, which provokes 
the consideration of the House. It is this. 
For what purpose are the instructions (or 
extracts from them) which have been given 
by Lord Glenelg to Lord Durham placed 
upon the table of this House? Are they 
to be dealt with by us? or are they to 
remain there for the artful and subtle pur- 
pose, if the necessity should hereafter 
arise, of leading the world to suppose that 
they were sanctioned by the House of 
Commons. On this point, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman continued, he differed 
from the right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir 
R. Peel,) and the right hon. Baronet would 
pardon him for saying, that it was not be- 
fitting the high station which he held, both 
in this House and in the country, upon a 
question like this, when all the elements 
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of party ought to be hushed in one common 
struggle to carry out one great object— 
to say on the one hand that he would have 
nothing to do with those instructions, that 
they were mere waste paper; and at the 
same ime to give a powerful adverse criti- 
cism upon them, which would go across 
the ocean and influence an impression that 
the sense of the House had been taken 
upon them. In his opinion those instruc- 
tions ought to be retracted altogether, or 
the sense of the House should be formally 
taken upon them. When he looked at 
their despotic character, he could not but 
think it was mean and despicable first to 
tell the noble Lord intrusted with this im- 
pertant mission to take a flight tothe re- 
gions of liberty, and at the sainetime to clip 
his wings, to say that the noble Lord was 
to go forth with enviable powers to give a 
free constitution to that country which it 
deserved—a country which knew, felt, and 
estimated the value of freedom—and at 
the same time to restrain him from doing 
that which, before thenoble Lord had been 
twenty-four hoursthere, would strikehim as 
the very first thing he ought to do. Let 
the House bear in mind its own resolution, 
namely, that it was inexpedient that the 
council should be elective. Now Lord 
Gosford said differently, and stated dis- 
tinctly that the council ought to be elective, 
Look at the evidence given by every gen- 
tleman who had been examined before 
Committees of the House, and it would be 
seen they had all given it as their opinion 
that that branch of the legislative power 
required serious control and revision, so 
that the noble Lord about to go out to 
Canada was empowered to do anything 
and everything, except that very thing 
which, past doubt, would be the best. It 
was not treating either the Government 
or the Canadians fairly to get off these in- 
structions as waste paper, and he trusted 
the right hon. Baronet opposite would 
press the Government upon them, for not- 
withstanding the taunt which had been 
thrown out that those who pretended to 
be the friends of liberty were giving their 
countenance, to the despotic plan of the 
Government, he was satisfied that if the 
right hon. Baronet brought forward a 
motion that would effect the retractation, 
or elicit an explanation of those instruc- 
tions, he would find that the calumniated 
party, though few in number, would give 
him support as strenuous and as sincere 
as those by whom he was now surrounded, 
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Viscount Howick: The hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down has not failed to 
avail himself of the opportunity which he 
thought was afforded to him by my noble 
Friend’s concessions to endeavour to throw 
ridicule upon the Government; but I 
assure him, and I assure the House, that 
although his wit was directed against our- 
selves, J, at least, was not prevented from 
enjoying it ; because I felt that his sneers 
and taunts were not deserved, since that 
change in the policy of the Government 
against which they were directed has not 
taken place. Had we believed such a 
change to be required for the good of 
the country, I know that my noble Friend— 
and I entirely concur in his feeling—would 
never have been deterred by any sneers or 
by any taunts, however well deserved, from 
taking the course which he thought his 
duty to the Crown and the public prescribed 
to him ; but I deny that there has been any 
necessity for taking a course affording just 
grounds for the ridicule with which 
we have been assailed. I say that, 
although we did assent, for the reasons 
so well stated by my noble Friend, to 
the alteration in the preamble of the Bill 
which was proposed by the right hon. 
Baronet, we in no one respect or particular 


deviate from the policy which dictated that 
preamble, nor in any respect propose a 
change in the line of conduct which we had 
previously determined to adopt with respect 


to this momentous question. The right 
hon. Baronet has stated in very strong 
language his coademnation of the course 
which we have pursued in presenting these 
instructions to the House, and also his 
opinion condemning the substance and the 
nature of those instructions. Upon these 
two points, avoiding as far as I can enter- 
ing upon other topics, which have been’ so 
fully discussed in the House, I am anxious 
to offer a few words. With respect to 
the production of the instructions, I 
think that that course of proceeding wa 
justified by these considerations. In the pre- 
sent state of Canada, feeling it to be our 
painful duty to propose the suspension of 
the power now possessed by the represent- 
atives of the inhabitants of the colony, we 
are compelled to recommend to the House 
that it should invest the governor-general, 
now about to proceed to the colony, with 
powers of the most arbitrary, and, I believe, 
most unprecedented description. I do not 
think, considering how long the disputes 
in Canada have been going on, how many 
professions have been made by different 
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Governments entertaining different opinions 
of a desire to redress the grievances com- 
plained of by the Canadians—considering 
all these circumstances, I do not think it 
would have been fit or proper to have called 
upon this House to consent to a measure of 
such coercion as this unless we had been 
able at the same time to give some account 
of the means by which we might, at no 
very distant period, be enabled to return to 
a more constitutional form of government. 
J feel this, that if I had not had the honour 
of being a member of the Government of 
her Majesty, if I had merely had a seat in 
this House as an independent Member of 
Parliament, and if I had been called upon 
simply and shortly to suspend the constitu- 
tional privileges of the Canadas, to that 
proposition, even though it were brought 
forward by the Government in which I had 
the strongest and the best-founded confi- 
dence, I for one could not have assented. I 
judged then, of the opinions of others by 
my own. I say that it is not only necessary 
to show to Parliament that the present con- 
stitution of Canada, in the present unhappy 
state of that province, cannot be made tuo 
work advantageously, but it is further 
necessary to show that in suspending that 
constitution, to enable us to meet the 
exigence of the moment, we have a hope at 
no distant period of returning to a constitu- 
tional form of government. Because I 
agree with the right hon. Baronet, that if 
that hope had not existed, if I thought that 
the great body of the Canadian people were 
entirely alienated from this country, I 
should say, that the only question for us to 
consider would be how a final separation 
could be effected in such a manner as not 
to sacrifice the interests of the British set- 
tlers in the province? I believe that perma- 
nently to maintain our authority against 
the will of the great body of the people is 
altogether impracticable, and that in at- 
tempting to do so we should be driven 
to acts of harshness and of oppression, 
which would lower the high character of 
this country to the level of those powers 
whose oppressive proceedings so often form 
the subject of declamation in this House. I 
believe that the endeavour so to govern the 
colony would be attended with the constant 
risk of involving us in war ; and if a war 
should occur, would greatly aggravate its 
dangers and calamities. Upon thus looking at 
this subject, it must be obvious that it is not 
only necessary that we should conciliate the 
great body of the Canadians to our rule, but 
it is necessary to do this to that degree that 
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they may be induced to return as their 
representatives those who would concur 
with us in carrying on the government of 
the province according to the forms of a 
free constitution. In the next place, I 
differ from the right hon. Baronet, and also 
from my right hon. Friend, the Member for 
Coventry—of whose very able speech last 
night in general I approve,—as to the 
opinion they expressed that had the act of 
1831 been passed in a different form—as 
proposed by the previous Government, by 
first assigning a civil list to the government 
of the colony, those dangers and difficulties 
we have since experienced would not have 
arisen. [Sir Ft. Peel had not expressed 
any such opinion.] I beg the right hon. 
Baronet’s pardon. I understood him to 
have objected to our surrendering the 
revenues imposed by the act of 1774 
without having previously obtained a civil 
list. I know that my right hon. Friend 
did go at some length into that subject, 
and as I also thought did the right hon. 
Baronet; but I have certainly misun- 
derstood him, and I beg the right hon. 
Baronet’s pardon. But upon that subject 
I will make this remark—that I do not 
understand how the difficulties of our pre- 
sent situation could have been avoided by 
any line of policy which would not have led 
to an accommodation between the House of 
Assembly and the executive authority. I 
believe that in any country existing under 
the form of a representative government, 
where there is a permanent and determined 
hostility between the representatives of the 
people and the executive authority, such a 
state of things must, sooner or later, lead 
to a result similar to that which we have 
lately unfortunately witnessed. I believe 
that the representatives of the people must 
have so much power put into their hands, 
that if they are not reconciled to the 
authority of the government, they must 
necessarily and inevitably drive that 
government to overstep the acknowledged 
privileges and rights of the representative 
body. And when that state of things arises, 
the representative body, if fairly elected by 
the great body of the population, will be 
supported in its rights, and will be sup- 
ported even so far as in a recourse to 
force by the body whom it represents. 
Then, Sir, I say the problem which is to 
be solved, if we are to retain possession of 
Canada, is this, how are we to re-conquer, 
not merely the country, but the affections 
and hearts of the people ; the affections and 
confidence of the people to this extent, that 
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their representatives in Parliament shall 
concur with us in carrying on the govern- 
ment. That, I say, is the problem which 
is to be solved, and in my opinion it is one 
which in the present state of Lower 
Canada is certainly of great difficulty, but 
I do not believe it to be impossible. When 
we look at the interests of all parties, when, 
particularly, we look at the interests of that 
party by which the majority of the House 
of Assembly has been supported, we cannot 
help being impressed with the conviction 
that to them more than to ourselves the 
connection between the two countries is of 
the greatest possible importance. If their 
peculiar laws and manners be the objects 
for which they are contending, no man, cer- 
tainly, can doubt that if the protection of 
this country were withdrawn, surrounded as: 
they are by a large population of a dif- 
ferent race, achange far more violent, more 
sudden, and more sweeping than that which 
will probably, at all events, take place 
would inevitably be their lot. When we 
look again at their commercial advantages, 
resulting from the preference given to 
them by us, I cannot help thinking that 
those advantages are far beyond any which 
this country can derive from the con- 
nexion. Nor, Sir, do I see in the events of 
late years any proof that the Canadian 
people, or even a majority of those who 
have taken an active part in the unfortu- 
nate disturbances in Lower Canada, are 
insensible to those advantages. We know 
that a little more than twenty years ago the 
Canadian people did give the strongest and 
most undoubted proof of their loyalty to 
this country. I see no proof that these 
feelings are changed ; although the majority 
of the House of Assembly have, by means 
certainly most injudicious and faulty, in- 
sisted upon accomplishing many alterations 
and many changes, some of them un- 
doubtedly indefensible. At the same time 
no man in this House has attempted to 
deny that the conduct of the House of 
Assembly was justified in the earlier stages 
of this controversy by the real grievances 
they sustained. A great proportion of 
those grievances have been redressed. But 
it is not denied that further reforms in that 
country are required. Upon the most im- 
portant topic of all, that which has been 
the ostensible cause of the rupture be- 
tween the House of Assembly and the 
mother country, the state of the Legislative 
Council, upon that very point that some 
reform is necessary, has been admitted. I 
think that the House of Assembly have de- 
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manded a description of reform which, if 
conceded, would be most mischievous and 
most injurious. But the Commissioners 
whom we sent out to inquire into the 
state of Lower Canada, and the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Sir E. 
Sugden) in the very able speech which he 
made a few evenings ago, and the resolu- 
tions which both Houses of Parliament have 
adopted—all these authorities have estab- 
lished the fact, that even with respect to the 
Legislative Council, some reform is required. 
Unhappily the House of Assembly, instead of 
allowing the possibility of effecting such a 
reform to be fairly and temperately dis- 
cussed, instead of allowing us time, after 
having received information upon the sub- 
ject, to consider in what manner that reform 
might be effected, did themselves make 
certain propositions for accomplishing it, 
and insisted upon the adoption of one par- 
ticular plan, to which just objections were 
urged by a large part of the population of 
the country: and that particular plan 
being rejected, they proceeded at once to 
the extreme course of depriving the Go- 
vernment of the pecuniary means of ad- 
ministering the affairs of the colony. Such 
has been the cause of the unhappy result 
that has been witnessed. But, for my 
part, Iam willing to believe that even to 
the last, separation from this country was 
not the object of any considerable number 
of persons in that colony. J firmly be- 
lieve that they have been led on from one 
step to another, not very accurately con- 
sidering what were the meaning and ten- 
dency of the measures they were adopting, 
hoping, possibly, to intimidate their op- 
ponents into compliance with their de- 
mands, and acting upon that feeling of ex- 
citement which is perhaps constitutional in 
the race to which they belong. I believe 
they have gone on in this manner till 
they produced a state of things in which 
any spark might, as it did, produce a con- 
flagration. I believe that we should judge 
more correctly in attributing their conduct 
to this cause than to any settled intention 
of endeavouring to break the connection 
between this country and the colony, and, 
at all events, I am convinced that it is 
the wiser course to act upon that assump- 
tion. If we were to treat the Canadians 
as we should treat them under the assump- 
tion that a great body of the people were 
disaffected, my opinion is, that such a course 
of government would very speedily engen- 
der that hostility upon the presumed exist- 
ence of which it was adopted ; whether it 
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now prevails or not we should soon create 
the disaffection of which our conduct 
implied our belief. Perhaps it may be 
asked — indeed, the hon. and _ learned 
Member who has just sat down has 
asked, if this is the case, if there still exist 
grievances, why do you take such measures 
as you recommend to the House? why not 
rather attempt to redress those grievances 
and effect those-improvements in the con- 
stitution of Canada which you admit may 
be requisite? In answer to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman I have to observe, that 
unhappily there has been in Canada not 
mercly a controversy between the executive 
Government and the representative body, 
but there have been great differences and 
great animositics between different classes 
of the population ; partial measures, there- 
fore, would now do no good if we at- 
tempted to satisfy one class we should only 
exasperate the other. For the well working 
of a constitutional government it is neces~ 
sary not only that there should be harmony 
between the representative body and the ex- 
ecutive authority, but it is further necessary 
that the different classes of the community 
should be prevailed upon—I do not say to 
lay aside their party differences, because in 
every free Government party differences, I 
believe, must and will prevail—but to have 
some degree of tolerance for each other, so 
that their differences may be discussed. and 
their disputes decided by peaceable and con- 
stitutional means. - This is necessary with 
a view to the working of a free constitution. 
It is therefore requisite, not merely that we 
should do that which is just towards one 
party in Canada, but that we should so 
frame our measures that they should obtain 
the acquiescence of the great body of both 
divisions of the population. I do not be- 
lieve that it is by any means impossible to 
arrive at that acquiescence. If we look at 
the demands of both parties we shall find 
that there is in what both of them have 
asked much that is reasonable and also 
much that is unreasonable. The English 
party on their side have, in the first place, 
complained, and loudly complained, of the 
spirit of the legislative measures adopted by 
the House of Assembiy on all matters of a 
commercial nature. They have said, justly 
or unjustly, that the majority of the As- 
sembly has been indifferent to the in-« 
terests of commerce and to the develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the 
country. They have said likewise that the 
present state of the representation of 
the province is one by which they are 
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subjected to unfair legislation, and they 
demand that the mode of constituting the 
House of Assembly should be changed. 
They further demand relief from the op- 
pression of the feudal tenures, and greater 
security and facility with respect to the 
transfer of ianded property. They, lastly, 
demand—and this, perhaps, is one of the 
most important items of the whole list— 
that the chief officers of the Government, 
and more especially the judges, should be 
rendered independent of a popular assembly, 
by having granted to them fixed and perma- 
nent salaries. On the other hand, the Ma- 
jority of the House of Assembly have in- 
sisted upon a great and extensive change 
in the constitution both of the Executive 
and Legislative Councils. They have de- 
manded that the government and the public 
servants should be made directly responsible 
to the House of Assembly. They have de- 
manded that the whole revenue of the pro- 
vince should be appropriated by the House 
of Assembly ; they have also demanded the 
repeal of certain Acts of Parliament, to- 
gether with various other matters. Sir, I 
confess that, upon calmly looking at the 
substance and nature of these various de- 
mands, it forcibly strikes me, that there is 
nothing in them on either side which should 
forbid the hope of their being so modified, 
by means of friendly discussion and impar- 
tial consideration, that they might be settled 
with the concurrence of the great bulk of 
the people. For instance, with respect to 
the measures of legislation adopted by the 
Colonial Legislature in reference to the in- 
terests of commerce, it appears to me that 
some change is absolutely called for, not 
only for the sake of the lower province, 
but also for the sake of the upper province. 
Hon. Members are aware that a petition 
was presented to this House, and that a 
joint address from the House of Assembly 
and the Legislative Council of Upper 
Canada was presented to the Crown, com- 
plaining of the difficulties imposed upon 
them in consequence of the want of free 
access to the ocean: and, in a subsequent 
address, that Assembly proposed, by way of 
remedying theevil, that the Isle of Montreal 
should be annexed to the upper province. 
My right hon. Friend (Mr. Ellice) some 
years ago, as he last night stated, sug- 
- the union of the two provinces. 

oth those measures might be justly ob- 
jectionable to the party which have 
composed the majority of the House of 
Assembly in Lower Canada; but 1, for 
one, believe, that much could be done to 
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facilitate the future settlement of the diffi- 
culties in Lower Canada, and much to pro- 
mote the interests of both provinces, if 
from the two Legislatures, leaving to each 
of them separate authority on all matters 
of purely domestic concern, some joint 
authority could be formed for the purpose 
of regulating all those matters in which 
they take a joint interest. The right hon. 
Baronet has said, that to some measure of 
that sort he himself is not indisposed ; and 
he thinks that some such union might be 
highly desirable, but that it should com- 
prise all the provinces of British North 
America, or, at least, not exclude the 
other provinces. I entirely concur with 
the right hon. Baronet in that opin- 
ion. 1 would, upon no account, pre- 
vent the other provinces from being in- 
cluded in such an arrangement, but the 
immediate pressure of existing difficulties 
is as regards Upper and Lower Canada 
only. The Act of 1791 applies only to 
Upper and Lower Canada, and any changes 
which are to take place in that Act seem 
to me, therefore, a subject calling for the 
peculiar consideration of those who are in- 
terested in those two provinces. In the 
same manner, with respect to reforming 
the Legislative Council, also, I do believe, 
that the House of Assembly itself might 
be made to see the inconvenience and dis- 
advantage which would result from creating 
a second body that would be the mere echo 
of the Assembly, and the members of which 
would probably be running a race for popu- 
larity with the House of Assembly itself. 
But I do, at the same time, believe, that a 
very extensive reform in that part of the 
Canadian constitution is requisite; and I 
believe, also, that if this part of the con- 
stitution, as well as the state of repre- 
sentation, as affecting the interests of the 
English inhabitants of the province, were 
considered together, a fair settlement upon 
those subjects would be likewise practicable. 
In like manner, in regard to the responsi- 
bility of the public servants of the province 
to the House of Assembly, I am of opinion 
that an arrangement might be made. The 
hon. Member for Bridport last night argued 
at great length to show that this respon- 
sibility is inconsistent wish the maintenance 
of the authority of the mother country, 
and that this was a point which the 
House of Assembly had earnestly insisted 
upon for this very reason, meaning by so 
doing to ask for a separation from the 
mother country, which they could not 
with safety venture openly to demand. 
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I am very far from concurring in that 
e °® Lf 

opinion. The hon. Member 

aware that this is a demand on the part of 
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must be | 


the House of Assembly only very recently | 


preferred. I believe that the Canadian 
people and the House of Assembly might be 
very easily reconciled to the difference exist- 
ing between the responsibility of the officers 
of the colonial government and the respon- 
sibility of the imperial government, which 
a colonial relation necessarily implies. If the 
Governor is to be responsible to the 
Crown and to Parliament, it is impossible 


that the officers who serve under that | 


Governor should ‘also be responsible to the 
local legislatures, as the Ministers of the 
Crown in this country, are, to the imperial 
legislature, because responsibility necessa- 
rily implies power, and if the Governor 
is not to exercise any more direct 
authority than the Sovereign in this 
country, and if a greater personal respon- 
sibility is not to attach to him, the whole 
notion of a colonial administration would 
be destroyed. Such a system would be 
entirely irreconcileable with the idea of 
the proper relation between a colony and 
the mother country. But the real object for 
which the responsibility of the servants of 
the Crown exists in this country, that 
namely of affording the people a security 
for good government, may be attained, 
and is practically attained, in the colo- 
nies by another mode. It is true that 
the public officers, who are under the orders 
of the Governor are not immediately re- 
sponsible to the Legislature, but, on the 
other hand, the Governor is responsible 
to the Crown and to Parliament for his 
acts ; and if the Governor should pursue 
a course of government in a manner not 
in accordance with the feelings of the 
great body of the people, they have their 
appeal not against his subordinates, but 
against himself, by an address to the Crown 
and by petition to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. Neither the Crown nor the Par- 
liament has shewn itself indisposed to 
entertain such an appeal from the Canadian 
people or from other colonies. Great dis- 
putes and much bad feeling have been 
excited by carrying on the discussion upon 
this point in general and ambiguous terms, 
and not ascertaining clearly and precisely 
what the House of Assembly meant to ask, 
and what the last House of Assembly of 
Upper Canada also asked, when they de- 
manded the responsibility of the public ser- 
vants. I believe what they really require is 
security for good government and that this 
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demand is attainable by their having the 
power of complaining of the acts of the 
governor, and also by erecting, what all 
parties have admitted to be necessary, a 
court in Canada for the impeachment and 
trial for misconduct of all public officers 
subordinate to the governor. For positive 
misconduct and malversation in office there 
ought to be some tribunal in Canada before 
which the public servants may be impeached. 
In the same manner I do believe that the 
dispute which has run so high about English 
and French law, with respect to landed 
property and feudal tenures, might be 
arranged. I believe that this dispute is 
mainly attributable to the general lan- 
guage used. I believe that the English 
inhabitants have felt, and seriously felt, 
that there is fault in the French system 
of law; but I believe on the other hand 
—indeed, it was admitted last night by 
my right hon. Friend, the Member for 
Coventry—that the violent, sweeping, and 
the rough changes made by the Tenures’ 


| Act have occasioned very considerable suf- 


fering to the French inhabitants of the 
colony ; and I feel firmly persuaded that if, 
instead of clamouring on the one side for 
English law, and on the other side for 
French law, the two parties would com- 
bine and endeavour to concur in adopting 
some system which will secure the merits 
and advantages of both laws, providing a 
simple method for ascertaining to whom 
landed property belonged, and a cheap and 
expeditious mode of effecting the transfer 
of that property, no repugnance would be 
felt either on the part of the French or the 
English Canadians. Again, with respect 
to the civil list and the surrender of the 
revenues, I think, in spite of all that has 
taken place, in spite of all the disputes that 
have arisen as to whether the House of 
Assembly has fully acted up to what was 
expected from it when the Act of 1831 was 
passed, there would be no real indisposition 
on either side to provide and enact per- 
manent and fixed salaries for the chiet 
officers of the Government, and for giving 
up the remainder of the revenues to the 
Canadian legislature. Upon looking back 
to the history of these transactions, I think 
I can see causes for the failure of the 
arrangement proposed to be made in 
1831, which are quite consistent with this 
supposition. | believe there was a mis- 
understanding on both sides as to what was 
really intended at that time. If, then, 
these apparently conflicting interests do 
admit of a compromise, and I think that 
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such a compromise might be effected, is it 
not most desirable that such a course of 
policy should be adopted? I have, per- 
haps, gone more minutely into these pcints 
than some hon. Gentlemen may conceive to 
be necessary; but I have considered it 
right to do so, because, in my humble 
opinion, we are only justified in passing 
this Bill upon the conviction that there are 
good grounds for hoping to arrive at that 
compromise. I have gone into those par- 
ticulars in order to show that there is 
nothing irreconcilable in them with prac- 
tical policy, nothing which can prevent the 
adverse parties from coming to such a 
mutual compromise. If, then, such a coms 
promise as this is to be made, the question 
is how are we to arrive at it? In my 
opinion the way we can arrive at it, and 
the only method by which we can do so, is 
by bringing together—I do not say for- 
mally, representatives of the two provinces 
—1I do not contend that by the instructions 
on the table is meant a full and fair repre- 
sentation of the people of Lower Canada 
(as was last night supposed to be the case 
by the right hon. Baronet); but, in my 
opinion, | repeat, the only practical mode 
of arriving at such a general adjustment of 
the disputed questions is to bring together 
fairly and deliberately, to discuss these 
matters, a certain number of persons who 
represent all interests in the two provinces. 
I believe, under the mediation of the !‘arl 
of Durham, who cannot be suspected of 
having any interest on one side or the 
other—whose only possible object must be. 
and is, to do full and fair justice to both 
parties—that we may be able, by a dis- 
cussion of that description, and by such 
persons, to devise a general project for 
settling all these disputed points, and that 
a scheme may be drawn up for the con- 
sideration of the Imperial Parliament for 
accomplishing so desirable an object. | do 
not say that this can be done at the present 
moment, because there must be time for 
allowing angry passions to cool and men’s 
minds to subside from the recent excite- 
ment; but I do believe that, in a short 
interval of time such a meeting of persons 
as is sketched out in the instructions which 
are before us might lead to the proposition 
of a general scheme of compromise such as 
I have ventured to suggest. If that should 
be the case, and if a plan of that deserip- 
tion should be brought under the notice of 
Parliament, T cannot for a moment believe 
that this House would not gladly and un- 
hesitatingly give its authority to a Bill for 
accomplishing that arrangement. We can 
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have no interest in doing otherwise, and 
I can assure the right hon. Baronet 
that it gave me the truest  satisfac- 
tion to hear this evening the exposition of 
his opinion as to the terms upon which 
alone a union between the colonies and the 
mother country is desirable. I fully and 
unreservedly subscribe to that opinion, and 
I believe that upon those terms such a union 
might last for almost an indefinite series of 
years; and that when that union should 
terminate, it would terminate only because, 
from our being restrained within compara- 
tively small limits, and from the almost 
boundless space which is left for the increase 
of the population in Canada, a time must 
necessarily ultimately arrive when the 
relative magnitude of the two nations 
would be altogether changed, and the rela- 
tion of a mother country and a colony with 
respect to them ‘would be practically absurd. 
These are my views, and having stated 
them, I say that it was not impolitic, that 
it was not improper, that the instructions 
addressed tothe Earl of Durliam should be 
laid upon the table; because it is not 
sufficient that the Government should 
entertain these views, it is not sufficient 
that you should have liberal intentions 
towards your Canadian fellow-subjects, but 
it is necessary when you are coming for- 
ward with a measure which upon the face 
of it is one of great severity and coercion, 
that you should with equally public and 
formal means show, both to the people of 
this country and of Canada, what are your 
ultimate views and,intentions. The right 
hon. Baronet has said, that by the instruc- 
tions on the table my noble Friend, who is 
going out as the Governor of Canada, will 
be fettered in the discretion reposed in 
him. If the right hon. Baronet wiil more 
accurately read those instructions, and 
weigh the expressions in them, I think he 
will find that the largest and most ample 
discretion is left to the Earl of Durham. I 
know this, at least, that it was the intention 
of the Government, by whom those instruc- 
tions were issued, that the utmost latitude 
of discretion should be given to the 
Governor-gencral. I may also allude to the 
objection which has been urged by the 
hon. and learned Member for Southwark. 
He says that we fetter the discreticn of the 
governor in another and most material 
point, and he observes that it may happen 
that Lord Durham may find things, when 
he arrives in Canada, in so tranquil a state, 
that men may have so much_ recovered 
from past excitement, that there may be no 
necessity for adopting an extreme measure 
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of coercion; and therefore it would be 
better that we should not make it impera- 
tive upon him. Now, has the hon. and 
learned Member considered how ungracious 
a task he would thus throw on the Earl of 
Durham? Would it be fully consistent 
with the nature of the mission that he is 
going upon? Would it contribute to the 
success of his high undertaking, that the 
first act almost on his arrival in the colony 
should be that of declaring, upon his own 
opinion and responsibility, the necessity of 
the suspension of the constitution? I am 
sure if the hon. and learned Gentleman 
considers it in this point of view, if he 
regards how invidious and ungracious a 
task this would be on the part of a 
governor sent out on a mission of concilia- 
tion, he will not wish the Earl of Durham 
to be so empowered. But I agree to this 
extent, however, with the hon. and learned 
Member, that it is possible, at an earlier 
period than we anticipate, and before those 
measures which Parliament may be called 
upon to effect are passed, for us to return 
to a constitutional form of government ; 
and with that view, and for that purpose, 
we had introduced the clause to which the 
right hon. Baronet has stated his intention 
of objecting. We proposed that if this for- 
tunate state of things should exist—if con- 
trary, I must admit, to all reasonable 
expectations, it should be found that the 
House of Assembly could without danger 
be called together before Parliament had 
legislated upon this subject, upon the 
recommendation of the governor, the Crown 
and the Privy Council might be able to 
revive the privileges which are at present 
to be put in abeyance. This is what 
we proposed by the bill as it stands: 
and I must say, after all that has 
been stated, that I do not conceive that 
there is anything wrong or unreasonable in 
the proposition. Parliament has frequently 
intrusted the Crown with the discretion of 
adopting a particular line of conduct in the 
event of a certain contingency arising. I 
believe even our constitutional jealousy 
with respect to the power of taxation has 
not prevented the Parliament from author- 
ising the Crown, in retaliation for acts on 
the part of foreign powers, to augment the 
duties on foreign goods and foreign ship- 
ping. But, at the same time, though I do 
not think that there is anything unreason- 
able or unconstitutional in the proposition 
we have made, yet I feel that there is so 
little likelihood of its coming into practical 
Operation—that the chances are so infi- 
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nitely against its being prudent to authorise 
the meeting of the Canadian legislature 
until Parliament shall have re-considered 
the act of 1791—that there is so extremely 
little probability of this—that I do not 
think the practical consequence of this 
clause is at all deserving of consideration. 
I, therefore, cordially subscribe to the 
decision of my noble Friend, and I think 
for the sake of unanimity that the clause 
should be omitted. I am afraid, Sir, that 
I have, perhaps, entered into more details 
than in the present stage of the debate was 
altogether convenient ; but my excuse is, 
that for many years I have taken the 
deepest interest in, and watched with the 
greatest attention, our Canadian colonies. 
I did so even before I was in office at all ; 
and having for upwards of two years 
had the pleasure and the happiness to assist 
in conducting the affairs of the Colonial- 
office, under my noble Friend, Lord Ripon, 
my attention was then, of course, more 
earnestly directed to all our possessions ; and 
I became from this circumstance more 
strongly interested than before in the wel- 
fare of Canada in particular. Perhaps, Sir, 
I may in consequence have been induced to 
take a view of the differences which have 
existed more favourable to the great body. 
of the Canadian people, and I may sympa- 
thise more with them than is altogether 
popular in this country ; but, be this as it 
may, I have thought it right in supporting 
the views of my noble Friend near me can- 
didly to express my real feelings to the 
House. 


Mr. Hume, after the explanation which 
had taken place, only wished to state that 
in the views which theright hon. Baronet op- 
posite (Sir R. Peel) had propounded for the 
first time in that House as to the manner 
in which Canada should for the future be 
governed, so far as he understood them, 
he entirely concurred, and from what he 
knew of the sentiments of the people. of 
Canada they would be perfectly content 
with them, and if they were only acted 
upon he was sure that they would be 
anxious to preserve the connection with 
this country, and he was equally satisfied 
that if they had been only heretofore acted 
upon the present difficulties never would 
have arisen. With respect to the noble 
Lord’s (Viscount Howick’s) reference to 
the period when he took an active part in 
the Colonial-office, he (Mr. Hume) was 
bound to say, that he had been the means 
of communicating addresses of thanks to 
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the noble Lord from almost every province 
in Upper Canada, and that the Canadians 
only required to be treated upon the prin- 


ciples which had been that night avowed . 


to become willing supporters of the con- 
nection with the mother country. He 
must be permitted to observe also, that the 
bill which he and some other hon. Mem- 
bers opposed on its first reading was of an 
entirely different description to that which 
they were then called upon to discuss, 
He had on the first introduction of the 
bill avowed his opinion that such was the 
state of the colony, that strong measures 
were absolutely necessary, and that he was 
most willing to place ample power in the 
hands of Lord Durham; but he was also 
anxious that he should not be restricted 
by any particular instructions from the 
Colonial-office here. He was satisfied 
that if the instructions of that office were 
acted upon, it would be impossible for the 
noble Lord to carry out the object of his 
mission to the Canadas with credit to 
himself or with advantage to this country, 
for he was convinced that to send out that 
noble Lord so placed, would be most 
effectually to tie his hands. By the first 
bill it was proposed that from its passing 
till the Ist November, 1840, the Canadian 
constitution should be entirely suspended, 
but by the bill then before the House 
the constitution was not suspended, but a 
power was given to the governor-general 
to suspend it if he should think it necessary, 
being something to the same effect as 
the power which he had recommended, 
and which was contained in the [Irish 
Coercion Bill. By the alterations which 
had been made the object which he had 
in view had been entirely effected; and 
he would, therefore, only ask whether it 
was intended that the powers conferred 
by the bill as it then stood were to be 
executed by Sir John Colborne or by 
Lord Durham only? If they were to be 
executed by Lord Durham only, he had 
only two more words to say, and then 
he would offer no further objection. In 
the next to the last clause, where it was 
stated that this act ‘¢ shall be proclaimed,” 
he wished that the word “may” should 
be substituted for ‘ shall,” so that it 
should not be imperative on the governor 
to make proclamation of the act unless 
he should, in his judgment, deem it ne- 
cessary. But he must again ask the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) whether it 
were intended that the governor of Canada 
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for the time being should make proclama- 
tion of the act? If he rightly understood 
the powers conferred by that act, the 
governor need not, in the exercise of the 
prerogative, call together the Legislative 
Assembly till May. There was no ne- 
cessity for great haste, and he should 
be sorry to see the despotic power granted 
by that act—for despotic it was in every 
sense of the word—exercised by any per- 
son but Lord Durham, to whom he had 
no objection to confide it. 

Lord John Russell said, that it was the 
intention of the Government, if this bill 
were passed into a law, to enable the 
lieutenant-governor for the time being to 
use the powers vested by this bill in the 
governor. There might be many mea- 
sures which it would be necessary to take 
at once in order to secure the peace of 
the province, and which might render it 
inexpedient to delay the exercise by the 
lieutenant-governor of the powers with 
which he would be invested till the ar- 
rival of Lord Durham. 

Mr. Ward, having on a former occasion 
stated his acquiescence in the general 
principles adopted by her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment with respect to the affairs of 
Canada, would not on the present occasion 
have troubled the House with any remarks, 
had he not been particularly referred to 
by the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel), 
and the right hon. Gentleman, the Member 
for Coventry (Mr. Ellice), as being one 
of the Members who had rested their sup- 
port of this bill upon the principles in- 
volved in the words of the preamble then 
proposed to be omitted. He had cer- 
tainly attached great importance to those 
words, because they would go to satisfy 
the Canadian people that the colony would 
be governed upon principles worthy of this 
great country and of an enlightened age. 
To these sentiments he still adhered ; 
but if, adhering to them, he were asked 
whether he would object to obtaining the 
unanimous vote of that House, or would 
oppose the withdrawal of the words in 
the preamble he would at once say that 
he would not; because he believed that 
the right hon. Baronet was strictly and 
technically right in the proposal which 
he had made, and that it was contrary 
to what was perhaps the wise custom of 
the Parliament to introduce words into 
the preamble of a bill which were not 
followed out by any enacting clause in 








the body; and in reference to these words 
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of which he approved in the present pre- 
amble, there was not any clause in the 
body of the bill then before the House; 
but if ever there was a time in which he 
should have thought that the right bon. 
Baronet would have waved any objection 
founded merely on a reference to prin- 
ciples and to form, for the sake of obtain- 
ing the unanimous support and concur- 
rence of the House it was the present. 
He would only add that when he had 
on a former occasion expressed his con- 
currence in the general principles acted 
upon by the Government, he had not 
seen the bill proposed. Of course, there- 
fore, he did not know the words of the 
preamble, or what would be the amend- 
ment proposed by the right hon. Baronet ; 
he had founded his expression of approba- 
tion on the statement made by the noble 
Lord, the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, which expressed most fully the in- 
tention of the Government and of Parlia- 
ment to redress the grievances of the 
Canadians, on account of which he 
waived the objection which he entertained 
to the harshness and despotism of the 
provisions of the present bill. He looked 


to the dictatorship of Lord Durham as the 


shortest, surest, and safest road to the 
restoration of peace and tranquillity. He 
had no wish to prolong the unfortunate 
state which had arisen in the colonies; he 
could not without great regret behold the 
sufferings of the unhappy peasantry, who 
had been basely deserted by their leaders 
in the struggle into which they had been 
betrayed, and who had used marbles 
against bullets: he could not regard 
without much feeling the dreadful contest 
which had been carried on, nor the tyran- 
nical spirit which had been there exhibited 
by the leaders of the revolt; and he could 
not, therefore, say, that the dictatorship 
of Lord Durham would not be of great be- 
nefit. He thought that the course which 
that noble Lord would be compelled to 
adopt, aided as he would be, if necessary, 
by the opinions of the colonists assembled 
in a convention, would be the shortest and 
the speediest road to produce future hap- 
piness to the Canadians. 

First Clause agreed to. 
Clause being read, 

Sir E. B. Sugden rose to propose an 
amendment. He thought that it was 
desirable that the House should know 
what were the real powers of the Bill. He 
had understood from his Friends around 


On the second 
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him that the noble Lord had last night 
proposed the committal of the Bill pro 
Sormd, merely to introduce some verbal 
amendments, but he must say, that he 
never saw a bill come out of a Committee, 
in which there had been a regular contest, 
with more extensive or more important 
Clauses introduced. And he was sure 
that no person who had not a great legal 
knowledge was capable to form, on the 
sudden, an opinion as to the precise ope- 
ration and the distinct effect of the Bill 
as it then stood. In the colony, as it at 
present existed, there was an executive 
council, as a kind of cabinet or privy 
council, assisting the Governor ; and he 
(Sir E. Sugden) could see no provision in 
the present Bill for taking away its powers. 
The noble Lord was then, by his instruc- 
tions, to form a sort of convention, to 
consult and advise with him as to the es- 
tablishment of a new constitution; and 
by the clause then under discussion, the 
Governor was to form what was called a Le- 
gislative Council, also foradvice. He hoped 
that the noble Lord was not impatient of 
advice. The power of the noble Lord was 
much extended by the alterations which 
were made last night. As the Bill origin- 
ally stood, he was not to touch the clergy 
reserves, nor was he to interfere with the 
feudal tenures, nor with free and common 
soccage; he was to have no power of 
regulating subjects of such delicacy and 
difficulty; and he was to have only so 
much authority as was necessary for the 
local government of the colony till Minis- 
ters had fixed the terms of the new con- 
stitution ; but as the Bill stood, subsequent 
to the alteration, the Governor was to 
assume all those powers. The true rule 
by which, in his opinion the House ought 
to be guided, was to exclude from the 
absolute control of the Governor all those 
questions, the remedies for which must, 
from their peculiar nature, be laid upon 
the table of that House after their adop 
tion; and, if it were necessary to come 
before the Imperial Parliament at all, they 
had much better call upon it to legislate 
directly upon those questions, and that 
they should not enable the Governor to 
do anything definitely, except such as was 
required for the local, urgent, and necessary 
conduct of the affairs of the colony. He 
begged the House also to mark well the 
difference which existed between the pre- 
sent Legislative Council and that, which, by 
the Bill then before them, it was proposed 
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to adopt. Now, the Crown had power to 
select the councillors, and their number 
was confined to seventeen, but by the Bill 
the number was unlimited ; and, instead 
of the Crown, the Governor would virtu- 
ally have the power of nomination, for 
such was the effect of the enactment 
which enabled “her Majesty by any 
Commission’ or Commissions, to be from 
time to time issued under the Great Seal 
of the United Kingdom, or by any in- 
structions under her Majesty’s signet and 
sign manual, and with the advice of her 
privy council, to constitute a Legislative 
Council for the affairs of Lower Canada, 
and for that purpose, to appoint or au- 
thorise the Governor of that province to 
appcint such and so many Legislative 
Councillors as to her Majesty should seem 
meet, and to make such provisions as to 
her Majesty should seem meet, for the re- 
moval, suspension or resignation of all or 
any of such councillors.” The body thus 
created would by no means answer the 
character of a Legislative Council, for its 
province would be, not to legislate, but 
only to advise. He did not like to see the 
name of the Legislative Council continued 
in the Act as applied to the new body, 
the character of which was, in fact, entirely 
different from the council which had 
hitherto existed. If the constitution of 
Canada was to be suspended for a 
time only, he thonght it would be better 
to make the Act providing for the sus- 
pension applicable to that time. He 
should submit, therefore, that it would be 
advisable to strike out of the Act the name 
of the Council proposed, as it at present 
stood, and to substitute for it some other 
title more applicable to its real character. 

Mr. Warburton was of opinion with the 
right hon. and learned Member, that the 
designation of the new Council was un- 
fortunately selected, because, first of all, 
lie thought that it was likely to create 
confusion with reference to the Council 
which had up to this time been in exis- 
tence ; and, secondly, because he thought 
the name was most unpopular in Canada. 
If he had been desirous of appointing a 
body of this description, he would not 
choose the most unpopular name he could 
discover to give them, 

Sir George Grey would beg, in answer 
to the observations of the right hon, and 
learned Member opposite, to state that 
there had not been any substantial altera- 
tions made in the bill last night. With 
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regard to the clause in which the term 
Legislative Council had been employed as 
descriptive of the body proposed to be ap- 
pointed, that term had been used really 
with the intention of expressing, that the 
Council should be a Legislative Council, 
and that its duties should consist in pass- 
ing laws, and that it should not exercise 
the functions of an Executive Council. 
He had no objection whatever that any 
other word less unpopular, or which might 
be considered more appropriate should be 
inserted in the Bill, instead of that which 
now stood in it. Any observation of the 
right hon. and learned Member opposite, 
with regard to the members and functions 
of the Council was worthy of the attention 
of the House, and would be extreinely 
useful when the question of the establish- 
ment of a permanent council should come 
to be considered. The new council, how- 
ever, was an extraordinary one, and it was 
intended to leave all the responsibility en- 
tirely with the Governor-general, the ini- 
tiative power being reserved to the Gover- 
nor, as in New South Wales and other 
important colonies. 

Lord John Russell suggested the intro- 
duction of the word “ special,” in lieu of 
the word “ legislative.” 

The substitution of the word “ special ” 
for the word “ legislative ” was agreed to, 
and the Clause was ordered to stand a 
part of the Bill. 

Lord Stanley said, that before the 
House went into the consideration of the 
next clause, he wished to make some ob- 
jections to its provisions, which were not 
of a nature so purely verbal and technical 
as that which had been offered to the 
section last before the House, and to 
which he sincerely hoped the Government 
would be induced to accede. On looking 
at the Bill as last printed, with reference 
to the powers given to the Governor- 
general (it was all very well to talk of the 
Council, as a matter of courtesy, but in 
reality everything rested with the Gover- 
nor, who was dictator) he thought that 
they were of a nature far too large and 
comprehensive. The Council was, no 
doubt, a very decent appanage to pass the 
laws of the Governor in Canada, but it 
occurred to him that, as to the House of 
Assembly, there were other parts of the 
constitution which should not have been 
altered by this temporary Act. He had 
been induced to bring forward this objec- 
tion because the Bill gave to the Governor 
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and the Council, only the power to make 


such laws as the ordinary legislation of 


Canada before allowed, and so far it pro- 
vided that the Governor should not have 
greater power than under the ordinary 
constitution ; but it was, in his opinion, 
open to serious question whether he ought 
to have the same power. There might be 
some subjects on which. it was proper that 
the colonial iegislation, should agree on 
the measures to be passed with regard to 
local affairs, but on which it would be 
improper to trust a single individual to 
legislate. It was no answer to say, that 
the House of Assembly could not pass any 
Act inconsistent with the Acts of the Im- 
perial Parliament. As a general rule, it 
was true they could not; and they could not 
permanently alter the constitution of the 
colony, or alter the functions of the con- 
stitution, many of the great points esta- 
blished by the act of 1791; but there 
were some provisions in respect of which 
special power was given to them to act 
even in reference to the enactments of 
Parliament itself, and to these he desired 
to draw the attention of the House; for 
he took it that the real principle to be 
adopted, in order to prevent anarchy and 
confusion in carrying on the government, 
was, that the governor and his council 
should not be entitled to make changes in 
the established law of the colony. ‘There 
were two or three subjects especially which 
required consideration. With regard to 
two of them provision was made by the 
act of 1791 for the continuance of the 
rights of the Roman Catholics who were 
found already established in that religion, 
pursuant to the treaty; and a provision 
was then also first made for the protection 
of the Protestant church in Lower 
Canada, but authority was given to the 
Assembly to alter both these provisions 
under certain restrictions, These restric- 
tions were, that the assent of the governor 
should be obtained to the Bill, and that 
copies of it should be transmitted to 
England, and laid before both Houses of 
Parliament for thirty days, when, if no 
address was made to the Crown, the royal 
assent to it might be obtained. But the 
third point was one of infinitely greater 
importance—the tenure of lands, with 
respect to which there was no such restric- 
tion. There had been no question which 
had excited so much difficulty, and acri- 
mony, and difference of opinion between 
the different races of the people of Lower 
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Canada, and on which so much jealousy 
had existed, and on which it was therefore 
necessary to act with much discretion, as 
this. By the act of the Ist of William 
4th, powers were given to the local admi- 
nistration in Canada, very properly, no 
doubt, to alter not only the tenures of 
lands, but also the incidents arising out of 
them. This might be very desirable for 
permanent and local legislation, but it was 
highly improper for a governor sent to the 
colony for three years only to be empow- 
ered to make alterations in the law upon 
such a subject as that. But yet without 
regard to this, there was no restriction 
whatever on the governor; and though he 
had no wish or intention whatever to throw 
out any insinuation against Lord Durham, 
whose conduct he believed would be most 
just aud impartial, yet he could not but 
ihink that it was going too far to intrust 
him, a single individual, with powers so 
extensive and so important, and he 
thought that no one should have the power 
by his own mere act and authority to alter 
the whole of the law affecting real pro- 
perty in one of the most important colonies 
attached to this country. If ever there 
was a subject which should not be left open 
to the entire control of an_ irresponsible 
authority, this was one. He was not pre- 
pared to suggest any precise form of words 
to carry this into effect, but he thought 
that they might easily be supplied, pro- 
vided the Government would adopt his 
proposition. His only object was, to 
restrain the power of the governor and 
council to alter, repeal, or suspend any 
provisions of any act of the British Par- 
liament, or any local act; and he thought, 
that a specific amendment might easily be 
provided. 

The Solicttor- General observed, that the 
argument of the noble Lord was in effect 
that it would be dangerous to empower a 
temporary government to make other than 
temporary laws ; but he would call on the 
House to consider whether it would not be 
attended with much more difficulty to 
themselves to send out a governor with 
dictatorial powers, and to say that on cer- 
tain subjects he should have full authority, 
but that on others they felt they could not 
trust him, and therefore they must abridge 
his dominion. 

Sir W. Follett did not think, that the 
learned Solicitor-General had given any 
answer to the observations of the noble 
Lord, or that the difficulties which ke had. 
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suggested ought to have any weight with 
the House. He understood the objection 
of the learned Gentleman to be, that the 
House giving the governor-general dicta- 
torial power must give him the fullest 
authority on all subjects. But did the act, 
as it at present stood, do so, or did it not 
put a restriction on his power? There 
was now a proviso in the Bill preventing 
the governor from making any law or 
ordinance with regard to the constitution 
of the Legislative Assembly, or with regard 
to the rights of election. Now, according 
to the learned Solicitor-General, it was 
unnecessary that there should be any 
restriction of the power of the governor, 
but that did not appear to have been con- 
sidered in the original Bill. With regard 
to the alterations which it was alleged had 
not been made in the Bill, he was pre- 


pared to affirm that some most substantial | 


and important changes had been made. 


Under the Bill which was now lying on the | 


table the governor had the power to make 
laws upon any subject, and his authority 
was much more extensive than that which 
was before proposed to be given to him; 
and although it was now said that there 
was no intention to restrict the powers of 


the governor, yet the proviso said there 


was. Inthe original Bill, the governor 
had no power to repeal or alter any act of 
the Legislative Council, but now he had 
the authority to do so; by the original Bill 
his power was confined to making laws 


for colonial legislation, but now in certain | 


cases the assent of the Crown was requi- 
site ; originally it was proposed that he 
should have the power, without any check, 
of legislating for the colony, but now he 


had that power only joined with the | 


colonial legislature. The provisions of 
the statute of 1791 required all laws which 
were made in the colony referring to cer- 
tain matters to be subjected to certain 
examinations and tests, by which the whole 
country would be made aware of their pur- 


port; but now they were to be made in| 


secret by the governor, sent home to be 
submitted o certain tests, it was true, but 
to such tests as that the Canadians might 
be in utter ignorance of their purport until 
they were returned to the colony as laws, 
and were promulgated to be forthwith 
put into operation. The question was, 
then, whether the House would intrust an 
individual temporary governor only with 
a power which was, in fact, absolute, but 
which they had granted to former legisla- 
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tive bodies only accompanied with certain 
‘restrictions? The question with regard 
‘to the Canada Tenure Act of 1826, was 
| equally important, and the local legisla- 
| tive government had certain powers to 
‘alter and amend that statute. Was there 
"any reason why the Governor should have 
-any or either of these powers? He had 
intended to move an amendment, taking 
_away from the Governor the power of in- 
terfering with the laws in any manner 
| whatever, and he thought the simple fact 
that the laws made by bim would be tem- 
porary only, was decisive as to those 
referring to tenures of land, and he 
could not conceive the reason for which 
the power of altering the laws on that 
subject was given to the Governor. It 
did not fall within the test proposed by 
the Secretary for the Colonies. It was 
not a question of local police, or affect- 
_ing the affairs of the local government. If 
any alteration in the law of tenures was 
made it must be permanent, and not such 
as might be in operation for three years 
only ; and therefore he saw nothing in the 
Bill or its objects to make it consistent to 
give the Governor any such power as that 
proposed. He should, in consequence, 
move that after the proviso in the clause 
under consideration there should be intro- 
duced the words, ‘or to repeal, suspend, 
or alter, any provision or any Act of the 
‘Imperial Parliament,” and there were 
‘other acts to which it should also apply, 
“* or to repeal, alter, or suspend any act or 
‘acts of the colonial legislature, or any of 
the provisions thereof.” 

Mr. Edward Ellice agreed with the 
hon. Member who had just spoken, that 
it would be unwise to give to the Gover- 
| nor-general of Canada any power to repeal 
the Acts of the British Parliament, more 
especially if the laws which he should 
make were only to remain in force for the 
three or four years during which he should 
remain in authority ; but he entertained 
some doubts on the Clause of the Bill now 
before the House, and thought that care 
must be taken that, in imposing restric- 
tions on the authority of the Governor, the 
interests of the country should not be per- 
mitted to suffer. The legislation of the 
colony had hitherto been of a somewhat 
temporary nature, as, for instance, the 
Legislative Council had passed a Bill for 
the registration of deeds under the Tenure 
Act; but it was for a limited period only, 
!and would shortly expire; and the amend- 
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ment proposed by the hon. Member would 
not interfere so as to prevent the Governor 
from making any law by which this act 
might be continued in operation. At this 
moment the system of communication 
through the colony was most defective, 
and if the present abeyance of the law 
continued, it must be put an end to, or 
materially injured. Any one who passed 
through the states of America must be 
surprised at the excellent system of com- 
munication which existed there, as well by 
means of railways as other communica- 
tions ; but in passing into Lower Canada 
they would at once be struck with the 
contrast between the scenes of activity 
which presented itself in the former coun- 
try and the total abeyance of anything 
like industry in the latter. Now all the 
laws in Canada were to a certain extent 
temporary, and he conceived that that was 
a great fault; and he could not help think- 
ing that what had taken place would in- 
duce all parties to concur in taking some 
step which might lead to the procuring for 
the colony a permanent institution. If 
the laws continued in their present posi- 
tion, all endeavours to improve the general 
condition of the country must cease, and 


any attempt to obtain permission for the 
construction of a railroad, which was of 


the greatest importance, or any other 
great public work, would be useless. It 
had occurred to him, therefore, that it was 
better to permit legislation to go on, how- 
ever it might be restricted; he had no ob- 
jection to any restriction and he would be 
content even if it should be said, that any 
act to be passed should, before its being 
carried into effect, be transmitted to this 
country, and should lie on the tables of 
both Houses for thirty days. When it 
was necessary to pass an act, he did not 
see any objection to let it remain in force 
till it was repealed by the Legislature. If. 
they reserved the control of these knotty 
points to the Parliament of this country, 
many difficulties which presented them- 
selves would be facilitated. He feared 
that if they allowed the objection to re- 
main which he had stated, the people 
would say, that they were deprived of 
their Legislature, and they had not the 
means of carrying out local improvements 
as the other provinces. He did not, how- 
ever, intend to propose this to the House 
as an amendment; he had some doubts 
on the subject, but it was right that the 
difficulty should be felt and stated, He 
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only stated the practical grievance that 
would be felt in the country; and if they 
passed a Bill which suspended the con- 
stitution of the colony, and deprived the 
local legislature of their powers, they 
should make some other provision. He 
knew that this was a subject which would 
press itself on the consideration of the 
British inhabitants of Canada. It was a 
remarkable fact, that while the inhabitants 
of Upper Canada had improved the navi- 
gation of the river St. Lawrence, from the 
rapids of Niagara to the boundary of the 
lower province, nothing had been done by 
the legislature of Lower Canada for that 
purpose, although they had promised to 
do something. Certainly works had been 
commenced for the formation of the har- 
bour of Montreal, and a beautiful quay had 
been formed on its banks; but this could 
not be finished for the next four years. 
The means, however, of carrying on the 
works were derived from money borrowed 
by the Legislature of the Lower pro- 
vince, nor cou’d the Governor borrow 
money to complete it ? It would 
be inconvenient to let the matter stand 
over, for the proposed new legislative body 
would for some time have a large mass of 
matters to legislate on. He had no wish 
to interfere in any way, or to propose an 
amendment, but he felt called upon to 
suggest the propriety of making the re- 
strictions within the narrowest possible 
limits. 

Sir G. Grey admitted, that the difficul- 
ties they had to contend with were of 
considerable magnitude; and with respect 
to those stated by his right hon. Friend, 
he regretted that they could not be 
altogether removed consistently with the 
object of the Bill. He admitted, that it 
would be highly inconvenient to let the 
Governor in Council possess the power of 
making permanent laws, but it was a 
difficult thing with regard to local im- 
provements. A distinct provision was 
made by the Legislature in 1832 for 
public improvements; he therefore did 
not think that there was any objection to 
leaving it to the Governor in Council to 
make appropriations of the revenue to 
complete the harbour of Montreal. With 
respect to the amendment of his hon. and 
learned Friend, the Member for Exeter, he 
thought that it was immaterial whether it 
was adopted or not. If, however, it was 
thought that the adoption of the amend- 
ment was desirable, he should be obliged 
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to his hon. and learned Friend if he would 
give him his amendment, and he would 
tell him, in bringing up the Report, 
whether he would adopt it or not. The 
only objection was, that he doubted whe- 
ther it was not too large; but he could 
not tell until he looked into the local Acts. 
If the amendment of his hon. and learned 


Friend only applied to the Acts he had | 


stated, there could be no objection to it; 
but it might apply to others in such a way 
as to render its adoption inexpedient. 


Sir William Follett stated, that his only 
object was to exclude from the operation 
of the clause the laws which he had stated ; 
he had no wish to exclude from the con- 
trol of the Governor in council any local 
matters when some legislation was ne- 
cessary. He, therefore, would adopt the 
suggestion of his hon. Friend, and hand 
over his amendment to his control. It was 
the opinion of every lawyer with whom 
he had conversed, that as the Bill stood 
originally it would give to the Governor 
power without check or limit to legislate 
to any extent and on any subject. What- 
ever were the objects of the Bill, he felt 
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and learned Friend? He would observe, 
that it seldom happened, that in a Bill of 
so much importance so few alterations 
were made in Committee as in that before 
the House. Since he had been a Member 
of the House he knew of Bills having been 
recommitted and reprinted several times. 
| To go back to former times, namely, those 
of Mr. Pitt, he understood, that three Bills 





‘had been recommitted and reprinted so 
| many as seven times. This Bill had only 
been recommitted and reprinted once, and 
no substantial alteration had been intro- 
duced into it. Under one of the clauses 
|of the Bill as it originally stood, it was 
/enacted, that the Governor in council 
should have all the power belonging to 
the local Legislature of Lower Canada, 
‘and the alterations introduced into the 
| Bill only went to express more precisely 
‘the object in view. As to the amendment 
‘of his hon, and learned Friend, there could 
‘be no objection to it if it were properly 
| limited. 

| Bill passed through the Committee. 
The House resumed. 





en 


bound to say, that a measure of such | 
great consequence, involving the suspen- | 
sion of the constitution of one of our most | 
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important colonies—a Bill which had been 


designated by its introducers as a Bill of | 
pains and penalties, and which gave to | 


the Governor of the province power with- 
out check or control—it was impossible 
that such a measure could be framed with 
more rash 
than was evident in the Bill as originally 
introduced. He thought, that the House 
and the country hada right to complain 
of the manner in which the Bill had been 
introduced, for the substantial alterations 
made in the Bill had only been in- 
troduced at the present late hour. It 
would certainly be understood in the 
colony, that the Bill contained provisions 
of a very different nature from those 
which it now contained. 


The Attorney-General replied, that the 
objection of his hon. and learned Friend 
was rather unprofitable and a waste of 
time, for, with all submission to his hon. 
and learned Friend, the effect of the Bill 


was the same as it originally stood. They 
were discussing the Bill as it now stood, 
and was it a ground of complaint, that 
they had by certain amendments antici- 
pated some of the objections of bis hon. 


inattention and want of care | 


MinuteEs.] Petitions presented. By the Earl of Devon, 
| from Exeter, to extend Edueation—By the Duke of 
SUTHERLAND, from Etruria, Staffordshire, for the aboli- 
tion of Slave Apprenticeship.—By Lord AsuBuRToN, 
from places in Essex, to the same effect; from Hull, 
Elgin, Edinburgh, and other places, for a reduction in the 
rate of Postage ; and from Manchester, against the aboli- 
tion of Imprisonment for Debt.—By the Earl of Minto, 
from Hawick, for improvement in the Post-Office ma- 
nagement, 


Stave Trave.| Lord Brougham 
spoke as follows:* I hold in my hand a 
petition from a numerous and most re- 
spectable body of your fellow-citizens— 
the inhabitants of Leeds. Between 16 
and 17,000 of them have signed it, and 
on the part of the other inhabitants of 
that great and flourishing community, as 
well as of the county at large in which 
it is situated, [ can affirm with confidence 
that their statements and their prayer are 
those of the whole province whose people 
I am proud to call my friends, as it was 
once the pride of my life to represent them 
in Parliament. They remind your Lord- 
ships, that between eighteen and nineteen 





* From a corrected report published by 
Ridgway, and dedicated to Marquess Wel- 
lesley. 
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millions have been already paid, and the 
residue of the twenty millions is in a 
course of payment to the holders of 
slaves for some loss which it was supposed 
their property would sustain by the Eman- 
cipation Act, whereas instead of a loss 
they have received a positive gain, their 
yearly revenues are increased, and the 
value of their estates has risen in the 
market. Have not these petitioners— 
have not the people of England a right to 
state, that but for the firm belief into 
which a generous Parliament, and a con- 
fiding country were drawn, that the Bill 
of 1833 would occasion a loss to the 
pianter, not one million, or one pound, or 
one penny of this enormous sum would 
ever have been granted to the owners of 
slaves? When it is found that all this 
money has been paid for nothing, have we 
not an equal right to require that what- 
ever can be done on the part of the 
planters to further a measure which has 
already been so gainful to them, shall be 
performed without delay? Have we not 
an undeniable right to expect for the sake 
not more of humanity towards the negroes 
than of strict justice to those whose money 
was so paid for nothing, under a mere 
error in fact, we, we who paid the money, 
And 


shall obtain some compensation ? 
as all we ask is not a return of it, not to 
have the sums paid under mistake re- 
funded, but only the bargain carried into 
full effect, when the Colonial Legislatures 
refuse to perform their part, are we not 


well entitled to compel them? In a word, 
have not the people of England a right 
to demand that the slavery which still 
exists under the name of indentured ap- 
prenticeship, shall forthwith cease, all 
pretext for continuing it, from the alleged 
risk of the sudden change, or the negro’s 
incapacity of voluntary labour, having 
been triumphantly destroyed by the uni- 
versal and notorious fact of the experi- 
ment of total emancipation having suc- 
ceeded wherever it has been tried, and of 
the negro working cheerfully and profitably 
where he has been continued an appren- 
tice? In presenting this petition from 
Yorkshire, and these thirteen others from 
various parts of the country, I have the 
honour of giving notice, that as soon as 
the unfortunate and pressing question of 
Canada shall have been disposed of by the 
passing or the rejection of the Bill ex- 
pected from the Commons, that is, in 
about a week or ten days, I shall submit a 
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motion to your Lordships with a view of 
enabling you to comply with the earnest 
prayer of your countrymen, by fixing the 
period of complete emancipation, on the 
Ist of August in this. year instead of 
1840, 

But, my Lords, while I thus express my 
entire concurrence in the sentiments of 
these petitions, and of the various others 
which I have presented upon this subject, 
1 cannot conceal from myself that there 
is a very material difference between the 
subject of their complaint and of the 
complaint which I made at our last meet- 
ing respecting the continuance not of 
slavery, but the slave trade, which I can- 
not delay fora single hour bringing before 
Parliament. The grievance set forth in 
the petitions is, that the Emancipation Act 
according to some, did not go far enough 
and fast enough to its purpose—that while 
some hold it to have stopped short, in not 
at once, and effectually wiping out the 
foul stain of slavery, others complain of 
our expectations having been frustrated 
in the working of the measure by the 
planters and the local authorities—that 
enough has not been done, nor with suffi- 
cient celerity to relieve the unhappy slave 
of his burthen—nevertheless all admit 
that whatever has been effected has been 
done in the right direction. The objec- 
tions made are upon the degree, not upon 
the nature of the proceedings. It is, that 
too little relief has been given to the slave 
—that too late a day has been assigned 
for his final liberation—that he still suffers 
more than he ought; it is not that we have 
made slavery more universal, more bur- 
thensome, or more bitter. But what 
would have been said by the English 
people—in what accents would they have 
appealed to this House—if, instead of 
finding that the goal we aimed at was not 
reached—that the chains we had hoped 
to see loosened still galled the limbs— 
that the burthen we had desired to lighten 
still pressed the slave to the earth—it had 
been found that the curse and the crime 
of human bondage had extended to re- 
gions which it never before had blighted 
—that the burthen was become heavier 
and more unbearable—that the fetters 
gailed the victim’s limbs more cruelly than 
ever—what, I ask, would then have been 
the language of your petitioners? What 
the sensation spread through the coun- 
try? What the cry of rage echoing from 
every corner of its extent, to charge us 
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with mingled hypocrisy and cruelty, should 
we allow an hour to pass without rooting 
out the monstrous evil? I will venture 
to assert, that there would have burst uni- 
versally from the whole people an indignant 
outcry, to sweep away in a moment every 
vestige of slavery, under whatever name it 
might lurk, and whatever disguise it might 
assume, and the negro at once would have 
been a free man. Now this is the very 
charge which I am here to make, and 
prepared to support with proof, against 
the course pursued, with a view to extin- 
guish the slave trade. That accursed 
traffic, long since condemned by the 
unanimous voice of all the rational world, 
flourishes under the very expedients 
adopted to crush it, and increases in con- 
sequence of those very measures resorted 
to for its extinction. Yes, my Lords, it is 
my painful duty to shew what, without 
suffering severely, it is not possible to 
contemplate, far less to recite, but what 
I cannot lay my head once more on my 
pillow without denouncing, that at this 
hour, from the very nature of the means 
used to extirpate it, this infernal traffic 
becomes armed with new horrors, and 
continues to tear out, year after year, the 
very bowels of the great African continent 
—that scene of the greatest sufferings 
which have ever scourged humanity—the 
worst of all the crimes ever perpetrated 
by man! 

When the act for abolishing the British 
Slave Trade passed in 1807, and when 
the Americans performed the same act of 
justice by abolishing their traffic in 1806, 
the earliest moment, it must to their 
honour be observed, that the Federal Con- 
stitution allowed this step to be taken ; 
and when, at a later period, treaties 
were made, with a view to extinguish 
the traffic carried on by France, Spain, 
and Portugal, the plan was in an evil 
hour adopted which up to the present 
time has been in operation. The right of 
search and seizure was confined to certain 
vessels in the service of the State, and 
there was held out as an inducement to 
quicken the activity of their officers and 
crews, a promise of head-money,—that is, 
of so much to be paid for each slave on 
board the captured ship, over and above 
the proceeds of its sale upon condemnation. 
The prize was to be brought in and 
proceeded against ; the slaves were to be 
liberated ; the ship, with her tackle and 
cargo, to be sold, and the price distri- 
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buted ; but beside this, the sum of five 
pounds for each slave taken on board was 
to be distributed among the captors. It 
must be admitted that the intention was 
excellent ; it must further be allowed 
that at first sight the inducement held out 
seemed likely to work well, by exciting 
the zeal and rousing the courage of the 
crews against those desperate miscreants 
who defiled and desecrated the great high 
way of nations with their complicated 
occupation of piracy and murder. I grant 
it is far easier to judge after the event. 
Nevertheless, a little reflection might have 
sufficed to shew that there was a vice 
essentially inherent in the scheme, and 
that by allotting the chief part of the 
premium for the capture of slaves, 
and not of slave-ships, an  induce- 
ment was held out, not to prevent the 
principal part of the crime, the shipping 
of the negroes, from being committed, but 
rather to suffer this in order that the 
head-money might be gained when the 
vessel should be captured with that on 
board which we must still insult all 
lawful commerce by calling the cargo— 
that is, the wretched victims of avarice 
and cruelty, who had been torn from their 
country, and carried to the loathsome hold. 
The tendency of this is quite undeniable ; 
and equally so is its complete inconsistency 
with the whole purpose in view, and 
indeed the grounds upon which the plan 
itself is formed ; for it assumes that the 
head-money will prove an inducement to 
the cruisers, and quicken their activity ; 
it assumes, therefore, that they will act so 
as to obtain the premium: and yet the 
object in view is to prevent any slaves from 
being embarked, and consequently any 
thing being done which can entitle the 
cruiser to any head-money at all. The 
cruiser is told to put down the Slave 
Trade, and the reward held out is 
proportioned to the height which that 
trade is suffered to reach before it is put 
down. The plan assumes that he requires 
this stimulus to make him prevent the 
offence ; and the stimulus is applied only 
after the offence has been in great part 
committed. The tendency, then, of this 
most preposterous arrangement cannot be 
questioned for a moment; but now see 
how it really works. 

The slave vessel is fitted out and sails 
from her port, with all the accommo- 
dations that distinguish such criminal 
adventures, and with the accustomed 
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equipment of chains and fetters, to torture 
and restrain the slaves—the investment of 
trinkets wherewith civilized men decoy 
savages to make war on one another, and to 
sell those nearest to them in blood—with the 
stock of muskets too, prepared by Christians 
for the trade, and sold at sixteen pence a 
piece, but not made to fire above once or 
twice without bursting in the hand of the 
poor negro, whom they have tempted to 
plunder his neighbour or to sell his child. 
If taken on her way to the African Coast 
she bears internal evidence, amply 
sufficient, to convict her ofa slave trading 
destination, I will not say that the 
cruisers having visited and inspected her, 
would suffer her to pass onward. I will 
not impute to gallant and honourable men 
a breach of duty, by asserting, that know- 
ing a ship to havea guilty purpose, and 
aware that they had the power of proving 
this they would voluntarily permit her to 
‘accomplish it. I will not even suggest 
that vessels are less closely watched on 
their route towards the coast than on their 
return from it. But I may at least affirm, 


without any fear of being contradicted, 
that the policy which holds out a reward, 
not to the cruiser who stops such a ship and 
interrupts her onthe way to thesceneof her 


crimes, but to the cruiser who seizes her on 
her way back when full of slaves, gives 
and professes to give the cruiser an interest 
in letting her reach Africa, take in her cargo 
of slaves, and sail for America. Moreover, 
I may also affirm with perfect safety, that 
this policy is grounded upon the assump- 
tion, that the cruiser will be influenced by 
the hope of the reward, in performing the 
service, else of what earthly use can it be 
to offer it? and consequently I am entitled 
to conclude, that the offering this reward, 
assumes that the cruiser cares for the re- 
ward, and will let the slaver pass on unless 
she is laden with slaves. If this does not 
always happen, it is very certainly no fault 
of the policy which is framed upon such a 
preposterous principle. But I am not 
about to argue that any such consequences 
actually take place. It may or it may not 
be so in the result; but the tendency of 
the system is plain. The fact I stop not 
to examine. I have other facts to state, 
about which no doubt exists at all. The 
statements of my excellent friend, Mr. 
Laird, who, with his worthy coadjutor, 
Mr. Oldfield, have recently returned from 
Africa, are before the world, and there 
has been no attempt made to contradict 
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them. Those gallant men are the sur- 
vivors of an expedition full of hardships 
and perils, to which, among many others, 
the learned and amiable Dr. Briggs, of 
Liverpool, unhappily fell a sacrifice—an 
irreparable loss to humanity as well as 
science. 

It appears that the course pursued on 
the coast is this: —The cruiser stationed 
there to prevent the slave trade, carefully 
avoids going near the harbour or the 
creek where the slavers are lying. If she 
comes within sight, the slaver would not 
venture to put his cargo on board and 
sail. Therefore she stands out, just so far 
as to command a view of the port from 
the masthead, but herself quite out of 
sight. The slaver believes the coast is 
clear; accomplishes his crime of shipping 
the cargo, and attempts to cross the At- 
lantic. Now, whether he succeeds in 
gaining the opposite shores, or is taken 
and condemned, let us see what the effect 
of the system is first of all, in the vessel’s 
construction and accommodation—that is, 
in the comforts, if such a word can be 
used in connexion with the hull of a slave- 
ship—or the torments rather prepared for 
her unhappy inmates. Let us see how 
the unavoidable miseries of the middle 
passage are exasperated by the contraband 
nature of the adventure—how the un- 
avoidable mischief is needlessly aggravated 
by the very means taken to extirpate it. 
The great object being to escape our 
cruisers, every other consideration is 
sacrificed to swiftness of sailing in the 
construction of the slave-ships. I am 
not saying that humanity is sacrificed. I 
should of course be laughed to scorn by 
all who are implicated in the African 
traffic, were I to use such a word in any 
connexion with it. But all other con- 
siderations respecting the vessel herself 
are sacrificed to swiftness, and she is 
built so narrow as to put her safety in 
peril, being made just broad enough on 
the beam to keep the sea. What is the 
result to the wretched slaves? Before 
the trade was put down by us in 1807, 
they had the benefit of what was termed 
the Slave Carrying Act. During the 
twenty years that we spent in examining 
the details of the question—in ascertain- 
ing whether our crimes were so profitable 
as not to warrant usin leaving them off—- 
in debating whether robbery, piracy, and 
murder, should be prohibited by law, or 
receive protection and encouragement from 
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the State, we, at least, were considerate 
enough to regulate the perpetration of 
them, and while those curious and very 
creditable discussions were going on, Sir 
William Dolben’s Bill gave the unhappy 
victims of our cruelty and iniquity the 
benefit of a certain space between decks, 
in which they might breathe the tainted 
air more freely, and a certain supply of 
provisions and of water to sustain their 
wretched existence. But now there is 
nothing of the kind, and the slave is in 
the same situation in which our first de- 
bates found him above half a century ago, 
when the venerable Thomas Clarkson 
awakened the attention of the world to 
his sufferings. The scantiest portion which 
will support life is alone provided; and 
the wretched Africans are compressed 
and stowed into every nook and cranny 
of the ship, as if they were dead goods 
concealed on board smuggling vessels. I 
may be thought to have said enough, but 
I may not stop here. Far more remains 
to tell, and I approach the darker part of 
the subject with a feeling of horror and 
disgust which I cannot describe, and 
which three or four days gazing at the 
picture has not been able to subdue. But 
I go through the painful duty in the hope 
of inducing your Lordships at once to 
pronounce the doom of that system which 
fosters all that you are about to contem- 
plate. 

Let me first remind you of the analogy 
which this head-money system bears to 
what was nearer home, called blood- 
money. That it produces all the effects 
of the latter, I am certainly not prepared 
to affirm; for the giving a reward to in- 
formers on capital conviction had the 
effect of engendering conspiracies to pro- 
secute innocent men, as well as to pre- 
vent the guilty from being stopt in their 
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career, until their crimes had ripened into ' 
capital offences ; and I have no conception | 
that any attempts can be made to capture | 
vessels not engaged in the trade, nor, in- | 
deed, could the head-money, from the | 
nature of the thing, be obtained by any | 
such means. But, in the other part of | 
the case, the two things are precisely | 
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reached a certain pitch of depravity, until 
the offences became capital, and their 
prosecutor could earn forty pounds, they 
were not worth attending to. The cant 
expression, but the significant one is well 
known. ‘He (thecriminal) is not yet weight 
enough —he does not weigh his forty 
pounds,” was the saying of those who 
cruised for head-money at the Old Bailey. 
And thus lesser crimes were connived at 
by some, encouraged, nurtured, fostered in 
their growth by others, that they might 
attain the maturity which the law had, in 
its justice and wisdom, said they must 
reach before it should be worth any one’s 
while to stop the course of guilt. Left to 
itself wickedness could scarcely fail to 
shoot up and ripen, As soon as he saw 
that time come, the policeman pounced 
upon his appointed prey, made his victim 
pay the penalty of the crime he had suf- 
fered, if not encouraged him to commit, 
and himself obtained the reward provided 
by the State for the patrons of capital 
felony. Such within the tropics is the 
tendency, and such are the effects of our 
head-money system. The slave-ship gains 
the African shores; she there remains un- 
molested by the land authorities, and un- 
visited by the sea, the human cargo is 
prepared for her, the ties that knit rela- 
tives together are forcibly severed, all the 
resources of force and of fraud, of sordid 
avarice and of savage intemperance, are 
exhausted to fill the human market; to 
prevent all this nothing or next to nothing 
is attempted; the penalty has not as yet 
attached, the slaves are not on board, and 
head-money is not due; the vessel, to 
use the technical phrase, does not yet 
weigh enough, let her ride at anchor till 
she reach her due standard of five pounds 
a slave, and then she will be pursued. 
Accordingly the lading is completed, the 
cruiser keeps out of sight, and the pirate 
puts to sea. And now begin those horrors, 
those greater horrors, of which I am to 
speak, and which are the necessary con- 
sequences of the whole proceeding, con- 
sidering with what kind of miscreants our 
cruisers have to deal. 

On being discovered, perceiving that 








parallel, have the self-same tendency, and | the cruiser is giving chase, the slaver has 
produce the same effects; for they both | to determine whether he will endeavour to 
appeal to the same feelings and motives, | regain the port, escaping for the moment, 
putting in motion the same springs of | and waiting for a more favourable oppor- 
human action. Under the old bounty tunity, or will fare across the Atlantic, 
system no policeman had an interest in | and so perfect his adventure and consum- 
detecting and checking guilt until it’ mate his crime, reaching the American 
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shores with a part, at least, of his lading. 
How many unutterable horrors are em- 
braced in the word that has slipt my 
tongue. A part of the lading! Yes, yes; 
for no sooner does the miscreant find that 
the cruiser is gaining upon him, than he 
bethinks him of lightening his ship, and 
he chooses the heaviest of his goods with 
the same regard for them as if they were 
all inanimate lumber. He casts overboard 
men and women and children. Does he 
first knock off their fetters? No! Why? 
Because those irons by which they have 
been held together in couples for safety, 
but not more to secure the pirate crew 
against revolt, than the cargo against 
suicide —to prevent the Africans from 
seeking in a watery grave an escape from 
their sufferings; those irons are not 
screwed together and padlocked, so as to 
he removed in case of danger from tem- 
pest or from fire, but they are rivetted— 

welded together by the blacksmith in his 
forge, never to be removed nor loosened 
until after the horrors of the middle pas- 
sage, the children of misery shall be landed 
to bondage in the civilized world, and be- 
come the subjects of Christian kings. The 
irons, too, serve the purpose of weights, 
and if time be allowed, in the hurry of 
the flight, more weights are added, to the 
end that the wretches may be entangled, 
to prevent their swimming. Why? Be- 
cause the negro, with that Herculean 
strength which he is endowed withal, and 
those powers of living in the water which 
almost give him an amphibious nature, 
might survive to be taken up by the 
cruiser, and become a witness against the 
murderer. The escape of the malefactor 
is thus provided both by lightening the 
vessel which bears him away, and by de- 
stroying the evidence of his crimes. Nor 
is this all, Instances have been recorded 
of other precautions used with the same 
purpose, Water-casks have been filled 
with human beings, and one vessel threw 
twelve overboard thus laden. In another 
chase, two slave ships endeavoured, but 
in vain, to make their escape, and my 
blood curdles when I recite, that, in the 
attempt, they flunginto the sea 500 human 
beings of all ages and of either sex. These 
are things related not by enthusiasts of 
heated imagination—not by men who con- 
sult only the feelings of humanity, and 
are inspired to speak by the great horror 
and unextinguishable indignation that fills 
their breasts, but by officers on duty— 
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men engaged professionally in the Queen’s 
service. It is not a ereation of fancy to 
add, as these have done to the hideous 
tale, that the ravenous animals of the 
deep are aware of their prey, when the 
slave-ship makes sail; the shark follows 
in her wake, and her course is literally to 
be tracked through the ocean by the blood 
of the murdered, with which her enormous 
crimes stain its waters. I have read of 
worse than even this. But it will not be 
believed. I have examined the particulars 
of scenes yet more hideous, while trans- 
fixed with horror, and ashamed of the 
human form that | wore—scenes so dread- 
ful as it was not deemed fit to lay bare 
before the public eye—scenes never sur- 
passed in all that history has recorded of 
human guilt to stain her pages, in all 
that poets have conceived to harrow up 
the soul—scenes compared with which 
the blood-stained annals of Spain—cruel 
and sordid Spain—have registered only 
ordinary tales of avarice and suffering, 
though these have won for her an un- 
envied pre-eminence of infamy — scenes 
not exceeded in horror by the forms with 
which the great Tuscan poet peopled the 
hell of his fancy, nor by the dismal tints 
of his illustrious countryman’s pencil, 
breathing its horrors over the vaults of 
the Sistine chapel. Mortua quin etiam 
jungebat corpora vivis. On the deck, 
and in the loathsome hold are to be seen 
the living chained to the dead, the putrid 
carcase remaining to mock the survivor 
with a spectacle that, to him, presents no 
terrors—to mock him with the spectacle 
of a release which he envies. Nay, women 
have been known to bring forth the miser- 
able fruit of the womb surrounded by the 
dying and the dead, the decayed corpses 
of their fellow victims. Am I asked how 
these enormities shall be prevented ? First 
ask me to what I ascribe them, and then 
my answer is ready-——I charge them upon 
the system of head-money which I have 
described, and of whose tendency no man 
can pretend to doubt. Reward men for 
preventing the slaver’s voyage, not for in- 
terrupting it—for saving the Africans from 
the slave-ship, not for seizing the ship 
after it has received them, and then the 
inducement will be applied to the right 
place, and the motive will be suited to 
the act you desire to have performed. 
But I have hitherto been speaking of 
the intolerable aggravation which we 
superadd to the traffic. Its amount is 
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another thing. Do all our efforts materi- 
ally check it? Are our cruisers always 
successful? Are all flags and all the 
slavers under any flag subject to search 
and liable to capture? I find that the 
bulk of this infernal traffic is still un- 
diminished ; that though many slave-ships 
may be seized, many more escape and 
reach the New World; and that the num- 
bers still carried thither are as great as 
ever. Of this sad truth the evidence is 
but too abundant and too conclusive. The 
premium of insurance at the Havannah is 
no higher than twelve and a-half per cent. 
to cover all hazards. Of this four and 
a-half per cent. is allowed for sea risk and 
underwriter’s profits, leaving but eight for 
‘the chance of capture. But in Rio it is 
as low as eleven per cent., leaving but 
six and a-half for risk of capture. In the 
year 1835, eighty slave ships sailed from 
the Havannah alone ; and | have a list of 
the numbers which six of these brought 
back, giving an average of about 360, so 
that above 28,000 were brought to that 
port in a year. In the month of December 
of that year, between 4,000 and 5,000 
were safely landed in the port of Rio, the 
capital of our good friend and ally, the 


emperor of Brazil. It is frightful to think 
of the numbers carried over by some of 


these ships. One transported 570, and 
another no less than 700 wretched beings. 
I give the names of these execrable vessels 
—the Felicidad and the Socorro. Of all 
slave-traders, the greatest—of all the cri- 
minals engaged in these guilty crimes, the 
worst, are the Brazilians, the Spaniards, 
and the Portuguese, the three nations with 
whom our commerce is the closest, and 
over whom our influence is the most com- 
manding. These are the nations with 
whom we (and I mean France as well as 
ourselves) go on in lingering negotiation, 
in quibbling discussion, to obtain some 
explanation of some article in a feeble, 
inefficient treaty, or some extension of an 
ineffectual right of search, while their 
crimes lay all Africa waste, and deluge 
the seas with the blood of their inhabit- 
ants. Yet, if a common and less guilty 
pirate dared pollute the sea, or wave his 
black flag over its waves, let him be of 
what nation he pleased to libel by as- 
suming its name, he would in an instant 
be made to pay the forfeit of his crimes. 
It was not always so. We did not, in all 
times nor in every cause, so shrink from 
our duty through delicacy or through fear. 
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When the thrones of ancient Europe were 
to be upheld, or their royal occupants to 
be restored, or the threatened privileges 
of the aristocracy wanted champions, we 
could full swiftly advance to the encounter, 
throw ourselves into the breach, and con- 
front alone the giant arm of republics and 
of emperors wielding the colossal power 
of France. But now, when the millions 
of Africa look up to us for help—when 
humanity and justice alone are our only 
clients, | am far from saying, that we do 
not wish them well. I can believe, that 
if a word could give them success—if a 
wave of the hand sufficed to end the fray, 
the word would be pronounced, the ges- 
ture would not be witholden; but, if 
more be wanted—if some exertion is re- 
quired-—if some risk must be run in the 
cause of mercy, then our tongue cleaves 
to the roof of our mouth; our hand falls 
paralyzed; we pause and falter, and 
blanch and quail before the ancient and 
consecrated monarchy of Brazil, the awful 
might of Portugal, the compact, consoli- 
dated, overwhelming power of Spain. My 
Lords, I trust, I expect, we shall pause 
and falter, and blanch and quail no more. 
Let it be the earliest, and it will be the 
most enduring glory of the new reign to 
extirpate at length this execrable traffic. 
I would not surround our young Queen’s 
throne with fortresses and troops, or estab- 
lish it upon the triumphs of arms and the 
trophies of war—no, not I! I would 
build her renown neither upon military 
nor yet upon naval greatness; but upon 
tights recured, upon liberties extended, 
humanity diffused, justice universal 

promulged. In alliance with such virtues 
as these I would have her name descend 
to after ages. I would have it comme- 
morated for ever, that in the first year of 
her reign, her throne was fortified and 
her crown embellished, by the proudest 
triumph over the worst of crimes—the 
greatest triumph mortal ever won over the 
worst crime ever man committed. 

The Earl of Minto said, that after the 
eloquent speech of the noble and learned 
Lord, and after the severe attack which 
the noble and learned Lord had made 
on the officers of the profession over 
which he had the honour to preside, 
their Lordships would naturally expect a 
few observations from him. The greater 
part of the speech of the noble and learned 
Lord was directed to prove that, in conse- 
quence of the paying of head money, the 
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officers employed to put down this traffic 
were induced to neglect their duty and 
the orders of their country, and to allow 
the escape of vessels fitted out for this 
most iniquitous traffic. He would admit, 
that the statements so powerfully ad- 
dressed to their Lordships by the noble 
and learned Baron, of the horrors of the 
slave trade were not in the slightest degree 
exaggerated. The noble and _ learned 
Lord, however, had directly imputed to 
the officers of the navy, that in conse- 
quence of the profit they derived from 
head-money, they were induced to allow 
vessels to pass in to the coast to get a 
cargo, in order that they might capture 
these vessels on returning with a cargo. 
To use the noble and learned Lord’s own 
words, those gallant Officers were induced 
to allow vessels equipped for the slave trade 
to escape in order that they might weigh 
enough ; they were induced to watch at 
the mouths of the rivers and to wait till 
the slaver had taken in a cargo. Now, 
he would not say that nota single such 
instance had occurred; but, with all the 
opportunity he had of acquiring inform- 
ation, he could say, that no such instance 
had come to his knowledge, nor did he 
believe that any such existed. He re- 
gretted that the noble and learned Lord 
should make such charges without bringing 
forward a single case of neglect of duty. 
It might be perfectly true that in many 
cases the officers might find it necessary 
to allow the vessels to take in a cargo 
before they could attempt to capture them, 
as they might not until then become sub- 
ject to the articles of the treaty. But 
there were many cases in which they took 
a contrary course, and he could assure 
their Lordships that the only complaint 
he ever heard against the officers was, that 
they were too ready to take these vessels, 
that they were too little careful of them- 
selves, and that they did not suffi- 
ciently attend to their own security against 
prosecutions. Had any such instances as 
those referred to by the noble and learned 
Lord occurred, the officers so guilty would 
have justly lost their commissions ; but he 
must say, that no such instance had he 
ever heard of. On the contrary, every 
letter he received from those who were 
thus employed lamented the difficulties in 
the way of obtaining the means of the 
capture and conviction of these vessels 
until the cargo was embaiked, and they 
all urged the conclusion of further treaties. 
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If those treaties were extended to all those 
nations under whose flags the slave trade 
were carried on, there would be no diffi- 
culty in putting down the trathic; but as 
long as those treaties remained in the 
state they were in at present it would be 
impossible effectually to put down the 
traffic. The case was not the same with 
regard to Spain as with regard to Portugal; 
because with Spain we now had a treaty 
which effectually enabled us to capture 
slavers under the Spanish flag, but with 
Portugal this was not the case, and the 
consequence was, that a great part of the 
traffic was carried on under Portuguese 
colours, and the cruisers of this country 
were unable to capture the vessels until 
they had taken in a cargo. The noble 
and learned Lord in the course of his elo- 
quent and forcible speech had condemned 
the conduct of the Government in strong 
terms for being on friendly terms with 
nations which recognized this most detest- 
able traffic. When the noble and learned 
Lord held a high official situation in the 
Government of this country why did he 
not take this subject into consideration ? 
But had there been no change? Had 
not the present Government at least ob- 
tained this advantage, that the Spanish 
flag would no longer cover this traffic? 
He begged pardon for making these few 
observations, but he could not listen to 
such insinuations against the profess‘on 
over which he had the honour to preside, 
he could not hear them compared to the 
police officers of the Old Bailey, without 
offering some defence and making some 
explanation. 

Lord Brougham said, that the noble 
Earl had entirely mistaken what he had 
said. He had never made such charges 
against the officers of the cruisers as the 
noble Earl had imagined. The noble 
Earl, therefore, only denied what he (Lord 
Brougham) had never stated. His charge 
was this-—that there being a slaver on the 
coast of Bonny or Calabar, which was 
known to be there, and which the cruiser 
knew to be there, he had asked, was 
it true or not, that the cruiser in- 
stead of co-operating with the authorities 
and preventing the unhappy cargo fiom 
being embarked, went out to sea just far 
enough not to be seen, but not so far as not 
to see the port, and there waited until the 
vessel came out? It might be very easily 
said that this was done to entice out the 
vessel, in order to capture her, Yes; but 
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it enabled the vessel to put, in the mean- 
time, its unhappy cargo of human beings 
aboard. Was it, he would ask, true or 
not that they enabled these vessels to come 
out, and coming out to be chased, thus 
running the risk of tempting the master 
and crew of the slaver to throw overboard 
its human cargo in order to lighten the 
vessel? It was very possible that he had 
been misinformed; but he could refer to 
an excellent authority in the book lately 
published by Mr. Laird. As to the state- 
ment of the noble Earl, that when he 
(Lord Brougham) was in the Government 
nothing was done to remedy the evils, he 
begged to say that circumstances had very 
much altered since then. Neither Spain 
nor Portugal was now precisely in’ the 
same condition that they were in at that 
time. This country had now much more 
weight in Lisbon, if any body could have 
weight or influence in such an anarchical 
form of Government. Again, the Go- 
vernment of Spain was entirely dependent 
on this country, which was not the case 
in the reign of Ferdinand 7th. Daring 


the last eighteen months the most. satis- 
factory indications had been given of an 
improved feeling on the part of the French 


Government, and he had no hesitation in 
saying, that the Government of this coun- 
try would not do its duty to the character of 
the country, or to the cause of humanity, if 
it did not take immediate steps with France 
to put down the slave trade at all hazards. 

The Earl of Minto said, that as he un- 
derstood the noble and learned Lord’s 
question, it was this—whether or not it was 
the case that those cruisers lay off the 
mouths of rivers in which they had reason 
to know that a slaver had entered, for the 
purpose of taking in a cargo, long enough 
for the cargo to be taken in, in order that 
they might capture the vessel when she came 
out? Tle must repeat what he had said 
before, that if any officer knowing that a 
slave-vessel had gone into a river into 
which he could safely follow her, for the 
purpose of taking in a cargo of slaves, 
that vessel being under colours which en- 
titled the cruiser to capture her under the 
equipment article, any officer failing to 
do so, and waiting till the vessel got a 
cargo, would be guilty of a breach of duty; 
and if it came to his (Lord Minto’s) know- 
ledge, that officer would be called to ac- 
count. But he knew of no such case. He 
did know of many cases in which offi- 
cers had beea unable to follow vessels, or 
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had been unable to seize them, because 
they carried flags which did not place the 
vessel under the equipment article. He 
hoped that the distinction was sufficiently 
intelligible. There was nothing which an 
officer desired more than to have an op- 
portunity of getting into the rivers, and 
of taking those vessels before they get 
their cargoes, when they were entitled so 
to do. Such things were of constant 
occurrence. Some of the most gallant 
actions had been performed in this way, 
and by very young officers. A remarkable 
instance had occurred not long ago, when 
a midshipman was directed to enter a river 
in a boat, in order to obtain information 
about a suspicious vessel, to learn what 
colours she sailed under, and what men she 
had on board. He met the vessel coming 
down the river, he boarded her with his 
six men, and though she was armed with 
thirty men, he captured her and brought 
her out. There were several such cases. 
It would be preposterous to suppose that 
officers would expose themselves to cen- 
sure by going on board vessels sailing 
under the Portuguese flag, unless they 
were quite certain that slaves would be 
found on board. Under such circum- 
stances, then, the only course that offi- 
cers had to take was to lay off at a distance, 
or to be out of sight, in order that they 
might be able to make a capture. He 
knew of no case where officers could 
legally have made a capture where they 
had failed to do so. 

Lord Brougham wished to know if there 
could be the slightest objection to abolish 
head-money, and paying a reward for the 
tonnage of the vessel captured ? 

The Earl of Minto thought, that the 
noble and learned Lord had made out no 
case to show that head-money had the 
effect which he had described; at the 
same time he did not mean to say but that 
it might have that effect. Head-money 
was continued, and, in certain cases, a 
reward was given according to the tonnage 
of the vessel. 

Lord Brougham declared, that his ob- 


jection was to the giving head-money in 


any case. 

Lord Ellenborough considered that there 
could be no doubt but that the head- 
money had had the effect of affording an 
inducement to those evil vonsequences 
which had been deseribed. He thought that 
where gallant actions had been achieved 
by young officers, the remuneration ought 
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to be as great as when large vessels made 
a capture on the open sea, and where but 
slight peril at least was encountered. The 
noble and learned Lord had, in his opinion, 
ably described the horrors which followed 
from a slaver being pursued, and he had 
no doubt but that there was an induce- 
ment to the master of the slaver to destroy 
the slaves on board, in order that the re- 
ward of those who pursued them might be 
lessened, 

Lord Ashburton said, that if there were 
no objection to the remuneration by ton- 
nage, it would be much more desirable 
than the mode by head-money. He could 
not but think that the House and the 
country were obliged to his noble and 
learned Friend for calling their attention 
to the great and crying enormity of that 
traffic as it was called. Undoubtedly, the 
people must think that vigorous measures 
were enforced with respect to this trade, 
when they saw it abolished by Act of Par- 
liament, and when they found, year after 
year, fresh treaties ostentatiously paraded 
as having been recently concluded with 
foreign states, and with small and insigni- 
ficant states too, as an instance he might 
mention Bolivia, with which country a 
treaty was, he believed, concluded last 
year, for the suppression of the slave 
trade, although that country never had 
any slaves, and never had been engaged in 
the trade. Yet this trade was, nevertheless, 
carried on to as great an extent, and with 
tenfold more cruelty than ever; and he 
had no hesitation in saying, that if this 
country had left Spain and Portugal to carry 
about those poor creatures as they pleased, 
humanity would have been less outraged, 
and fewer atrocities committed. The state 
of our relations with Portugal was unsatis- 
factory on this point, and he thought 
ought not to be submitted to by this 
country. It ought to be remembered that 
the family now on the throne held its seat 
there by our intervention ; and connected 
as we thus were with them, he did think 
that it was too much that Portugal should 
be (as the noble Earl had informed their 
Lordships, and no doubt truly) the real 
bar to putting an end to the trade. Eng- 
land had sent out a fleet to blow the Dey 
of Algiers out of his citadel, because the 
depredations of his subjects were incon- 
sistent with the regulations of civil society, 
yet England suffered the kingdom of Por- 
tugal to stand a nuisance on the ocean, by 
carrying on a trade the horrors of which 
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were aggravated by England’s interference. 
He did think, therefore, with the noble 
and learned Lord, that some way or other 
might be found to put an end to this state 
of things, and to prevent the perpetration 
of horrors consequent on it. 

Lord Glenelg could state, on the part 
of his noble Friend at the head of the 
Foreign Department, that he was at the 
present moment engaged in negociating a 
treaty with Portugal with the view of 
putting a stop tothistrade. He certainly 
must coincide in the opinion expressed by 
the noble Lord, that the horrors of the 
trade would not have been aggravated to 
their present height if we had never 
meddled with it as carried on by other 
nations; but he also thought Parliament 
would not have done its duty, or satisfied 
the expectations of the country, if the fear 
of aggravating those horrors had prevented 
them from taking every means to extirpate 
the trade. It was very difficult for this 
country to interfere in the matter without 
infringing the respect due to foreign states. 
With respect to the horrors of the slave 
trade he must say he believed the account 
given of them by the noble and learned 
Lord was not exaggerated, for they heard 
the same on all hands; but he must also 
say that he did not think the noble and 
learned Lord had satisfactorily proved that 
these horrors were at all attributable to 
the giving of head-money. It might beas 
the noble and learned Lord had stated ; 
but he did not think that the fact had been 
proved. He admitted that head money 
afforded a temptation to persons to allow 
the shipment of slaves, but no other 
course was open to them for rewarding the 
captors, except in the case of vessels 
sailing under the flag of a nation with 
which we had a treaty, including the 
equipment article. He was not, however, 
prepared to defend the practice of head- 
money—indeed he had not examined the 
merits of the question. The practice had 
been established several years ago by per- 
sons well informed on the subject, and 
was intended as a means of stimulating 
the exertions of both officers and sailors 
on board the cruisers, and of securing good 
treatment for the slaves after capture. He 
certainly thought those officers and men 
employed in such a pestilential climate, 
and on such a disagreeable duty, were 
entitled to some reward for their exertions. 
With respect to vessels sailing under the 
flag of nations whose treaties included the 
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equipment article, rewards were given not 
only according to the number of slaves, 
but to the tonnage of the vessel captured, 
and indeed his wish was, to abolish head 
money altogether. The only nation that 
still persisted in endeavours to thwart the 
exertions of this country to put down the 
abominable slave traffic was Portugal. He 
deeply regretted, while he could not con- 
ceal the fact, that vessels sailing under the 
Portuguese flag were constantly guilty of 
violating not only the laws of humanity, 
but the direct stipulations of the treaty 
with this country. He knew it was the 
anxious wish of his noble Friend at the 
head of the Foreign Department to bring 
the question to a satisfactory issue, and in 
the meantime whatever could be done to 
alleviate the miseries of the slaves he was 
sure would be done by him. 

Motion agreed to. 

Lord Redesdale said, that it had been 
nis intention to move for copies of all de- 
spatches received by the Colonial-oftice 
from the governors of her Majesty’s 
colonies of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
and Prince Edward’s Island, during the 
year 1837, and the date of each despatch, 
but he understood that there was some 
objection to their production. 

Lord Glenelg said, that copies of the 
despatches could not be produced, but he 
was ready to tell the noble Lord the dates 
of the times at which they were received. 

The Earl of Devon presented a petition 
from Exeter, praying for the more general 
extension of the benefits of education. 

The Duke of Sutherland presented 
petitions from Etruria, in Staffordshire, 
and other places, praying the immediate 
emancipation of the slave apprentices in 
the West Indian colonies. 


om mn 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, January 29, 1838. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By Lord Wors.ey, from 
Hull, in favour of Mr. R. Hill’s plan for conveying Let- 
ters.—By Mr. Parrott, from Kingsbridge, and other 
places in Devon, by Mr. Divert, from Exeter, by Mr. 
Barnes, from Selby, Yorkshire, for the abolition of 
Negro Apprenticeship.—By Mr. Estcourt, from the 
Graduates of Glasgow University, complaining of the 
Apothecaries Act.—By Sir SAMUEL WHALLEY, from 
Marylebone, condemning the Civil List.—By Mr. WuITE, 
from Sunderland, and by Mr. Grote, from places in 
Suffolk, in favour of the Ballot.—By Mr. Lister, from 
Bradford, against making War in Canada.—By Mr. 
WAKLEY, from Brighton, to remit the punishment of 
the Glasgow Cotton spinners.—By Sir R. INGLIs, from 
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tion Acts.—By Mr. LEADER, from Westminster, Lam- 
beth, Paddington, and other places, against the Canada 
Government Bill. 


Arrairs oF Canaba.] Lord John Rus- 
sell moved the third reading of the Canada 
Government Bill. 

Sir George Sinclair said, that as he had 
never taken part in any of the discussions 
respecting the affairs of Canada during the 
present or any former Session, he should 
take the liberty on th's occasion to tres- 
pass on the patience of the House. He 
believed that no Bill had ever been intro- 
duced to which, during its progress through 
the Committee, so much had been added, 
or from which so much had been taken 
away. The acquiescence of the noble 
Lord in the very seasonable suggestions 
of his right hon. Friend, the Member for 
Coventry, had taken no one by surprise 
on either side of the House. Without 
pretending to the gift of second sight, he 
had at once felt persuaded that the noble 
Lord would give the preference to second 
thoughts. This result was anticipated by 
all the Gentlemen who sat around him 
as soon as they heard the very first sen- 
tence of the very able, lucid, and useful 
speech of his right hon. Friend—so useful 
to the country, and at the same time so 
useful to the Government. He knew not 
whether his right hon. Friend was in the 
habit of killing two birds with one stone, 
but he had certainly attained two objects 
in one speech. He had both shown his 
patriotism and served his party. He did 
not for one moment imagine, after the 
disclaimer of his right hon. Friend, that he 
had communicated his views beforehand to 
the noble Lord; but his own sagacity and 
experience must have convinced him that 
such a complimentary precaution would 
be quite superfluous; and, without any 
assurance from the noble Lord’s own 
mouth, he must have known that he was 
rendering a most essential service to the 
Government—extricating them from a 
notable dilemma, aad sparing to them the 
danger and mortification of a defeat which 
was probable in this House and inevitable 
elsewhere. This proposition must have 
come like a godsend upon the astonished 
mind of the noble Lord; he must have 
felt, that 


“Quod obtanti Divim promittere nemo 
“ Audebat, volvenda dies en attulit ultro.” 


Tf a fire had occurred in Downing-street, 





Clergymen of Leeds, against the Marriage and Registra- 


and that his right hon. Friend, without 
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giving any previous intimation, had oppor- 
tunely hurried with an enormous engine to 
the noble Lord’s dwelling, and succeeded 
in extinguishing the flames, he would be 
just ascertain that he was rendering to 
the noble Lord an invaluable service as if 
he had given previvus notice of his inten- 
tion. He was very desirous to record the 
expression of his deep sorrow and heartfelt 
reluctance at supporting a Bill so des- 
potic in its principle, and, till amended, 
so objectionable in its provisions; but the 
misconduct of her Majesty’s Government 
had reduced Canada to such a state, that 
he was compelled to adopt this course by 
a paramount sense of duty, and by the 
entire absence of an eligible alternative. 
I at one time (continued the hon. Baronet) 
entertained a hope that it might have 
been possible to have given the constitu- 
encies of Lower Canada another trial, by 
allowing them once more to elect a House 
of Assembly, and should have gladly 
adopted this plan, in the hope that by the 
result of recent transactions, the majority 
of the rebels would have been humbled, 
sobered, and undeceived. But, Sir, I am 
deterred from acceding tu any such pro- 
posal by the effect which must be produced 
on the minds of the colonists by the 
speeches of those Gentlemen, both here 
and out of doors, who call themselves the 
friends of the Canadians, although, by 
fostering their prejudices, and exagger- 
ating their grievances, they are, in fact, 
the worst enemies to the peace and pros- 
perity of the province. If these orators 
had lamented the imprudence and folly of 
the insurgents, had expatiated upon the 
benefits which they derive from the con- 
tinuance of British connexion, and had 
expressed a loyal desire for the success of 
her Majesty’s forces—-in short, if their 
speeches had resembled that of the right 
hon. Member for Coventry, the manifesta- 
tion of such opinions on their part might 
have greatly tended to restore a sound and 
constitutional tone of feeling throughout 
Canada. But their harangues have been 
characterised by language the most 
inflammatory and the most revolting, and 
derive additional importance, as well as 
inflict additional injury, from the circum- 
stance that most of the Gentlemen by 
whom they were pronounced, received, 
during the last general election, the most 
cordial and active support on the part of 
her Majesty’s Ministers. The Comptroller 
of the Household, if 1 am rightly informed, 
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was chairman of the hon. Member for 
Westminster’s (Mr. Leader’s) Committee. 
The Attorney-General was on the hustings 
at Brentford, as a partisan of the Member 
for Kilkenny, and I believe that no trades- 
man could obtain the renewal of a warrant 
for employment in her Majesty’s house- 
hold if he presumed to vote for Sir George 
Murray, who would have so ably sup- 
ported her Majesty’s Government on this 
occasion. It must, therefore, be supposed 
that the Canadians will suspect her 
Majesty’s Ministers of not being in their 
hearts so hostile as they now pretend to 
be to the sentiments of the very represen- 
tatives whose returns they were the means 
of securing. Sir, I altogether disapprove 
of the policy pursued by her Majesty’s 
Government. I wish that at the close of 
last Session they had adopted those views 
as to the urgency of the case which were 
entertained by every class of politicians 
with the exception of the Ministers them- 
selves. They would not have incurred 
the heavy responsibility of neglecting to 
take such precautionary measures as might 
have prevented those scenes of carnage and 
desolation which all parties concur in de- 
ploring. I am quite willing to vote for such 
reinforcements of troops and such supplies 
of money as may be necessary for the due 
maintenance of her Majesty’s legitimate 
authority, and for the protection of our 
loyal fellow-subjects in Canada, who, if 
the insurgents had succeeded, would 
doubtless have been exposed to murder, 
exile, or confiscation. Sir, 1 wish to 
speak with very high respect of the talents, 
acquirements, and experience of the Earl 
of Durham; and the only considerations 
which disconcert and alarm me, in refer- 
ence to the noble Lord’s appointment, 
are the expectations entertained and 
the eulogiums pronounced by the 
philosophical Radicals, or Radical phi- 
losophers, on the other side of the 
House. I myself, Sir, wish to speak with 
unaffected esteem of the ability and the 
honesty of those Gentlemen, however much 
I may differ from their views; but in the 
Morning Chronicle of this day I find them 
described. They form but a very small 
section of the Radical Reformers, and 
their object seems to be to form a still 
smaller section by their intolerance and ine 
sufferable self-conceit. Such, Sir, is the 
language used by the leading Ministerial 
organ, in reference to the very men with- 
out whose gratuitous assistance its patrons 
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could never have climbed into place, 
and without the continuance of whose 
powerful aid they would soon relapse into 
insignificance. Sir, I certainly admit, that 
the constitution of Canada ought to occupy 
a prominent place in the catalogue of its 
grievances, but I understand this state- 
ment in a very different sense from that 
which many Gentlemen attach to it. It 
appears to me that we could not render a 
more essential service to Canada, or take 
a step more calculated to insure good Go- 
vernment, than if we raised the qualifica- 
tions which give a right to the clective 
franchise. What kind of representatives 
can we expect to be chosen by constituents, 
an overwhelming majority of whom can 
neither read nor write? Ts it not far more 
probable that they will select Jack Cades 
aad Massanicllos, than John Hampdens or 
Algernon Siineys, and that the noble 
Lord would have a better prospect of suc- 
cess than his distinguished ancestor, Lord 
Russell? The present system unhappily 
strengthens the hands and facilitates the 
manoeuvres of certain mischievous dema- 
gogues and factious incendiaries, who, by 
pandering to the worst passions of human 
nature, have rendered a large proportion 
of an ignorant, unsuspecting, and excitable 
peasantry, the dupes of their misrepresenta- 
tions, the tools of their intrigues, and the 
victims of their ambition, and who, when 
defeat has taken place, or rather, as soon 
as conflict is impending, are found to skulk 
in quest of personal safety into some con- 
tiguous province, afraid to face the storm 
which they themselves have raised, or to 
participate in the dangers in which 
thousands are involved through their reck- 
less and desperate machinations. But, 
Sir, Icannot help taking this opportunity 
to notice a subject of still greater import- 
ance than the bill which we are now 
discussing, although by no means remotely 
connected with it—a subject which in- 
volves not only the interests of Canada, 
together with those of our other de- 
pendencies, but the welfare of the mother 
country, and the stability of our institu- 
tions. Are her Majesty’s Ministers entitled 
in point of influence, or competent in point 
of ability, to preside over the destinies of 
this great empire? Are they actuated in 
their general policy by the principles of 
justice, firmness, discernment, and con- 
sistency? Do their bond fide partisans 
constitute even a numerical preponderance 
within these walls? Do they themselves 
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command the respect or enjoy the good- 
will of our constituents out of doors? I 
deny all these propositions. If a call of 
the House were to take place to-morrow, 
and that every Member, on answering to 
his name, were obliged to lay his hand 
upon his heart, and to declare upon oath 
whether he has or has not confidence in the 
statesmanlike wisdom and _ political in- 
tegrity of the Government, I feel per- 
suaded that a very large majority would be 
compelled to answer that question in the 
negative. With regard to the sentiments 
of the British nation, the respectable, 
intelligent, and religious classes, through- , 
out the length and breadth of the land, are 
lost in astonishment when they consider 
the general conduct of her Majesty’s 
Ministers—at the suddenness with which 
they trim —and at the shabbiness with which 
they truckle, Their tortuous and vacillat- 
ing course, their veerings round on the 
one day, and their backings out on the 
next, are viewed not only by every straight- 
forward Conservative with disgust, but by 
every honest Radical with indignation. 
Take for instance, their proceedings with 
regard to Canada, which are so strictly in 
keeping with their virtual abandonment of 
the Irish appropriation clause, or the artful 
suspension of the English Church Rates 
Bill. ‘They were repeatedly warned by both 
sides of the House in the course of last 
Session that by their uncertain and fluctu- 
ating system they would neither satisfy 
the loyal, nor confirm the wavering, nor 
overawe the disaffected; they were assured 
that, in order to carry their own measures 
into effect, a large increase of force was 
indispensable, and yet they were contented 
to persist in a set of feeble and meagre 
resolutions, sufficiently offensive to provoke 
resentment—sufficiently tame to encourage 
resistance. ‘They seem to have inverted 
the old adage, as if they deemed cure more 
expedient than prevention. They are at 
this moment only preparing the armament 
which ought to have reached Canada, or 
the adjacent provinces at least four months 
ago. The Government has now reached 
the nadir of political ignominy, and _ is 
presenting to the world such a spectacle 
as was never before exhibited by British 
statesmen—that of a Ministry distinguished 
by these striking and anomalous character- 
istics—office without power, support 


without confidence, pretension without 
talent, and profession without perform- 
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affairs of the country nor carry through 
the business of this House without the 
superintendence and advice of aright hon. 
Friend near me, who is not more con- 
spicuous for his immeasurable superiority 
in all those intellectual endowments which 
adorn the character of the statesman and 
insure the respect of the country, than for 
the unparalieled forbearance and almost 
chivalrous magnanimity with which he 
conducts his opposition to the very politi- 
cians from whom, when he himself was in 
office, he never obtained even common 
justice. Sir, I am quite aware that from 
his brilliant position in the world, my right 
hon, Friend may be as indifferent to the 
patronage and emoluments of office as his 
antagonists are tenacious of its influence 
and advantages; that the acceptance of 
power involves almost as great a sacrifice 
on his part as the forfeiture of place upon 
theirs; but I trust that he will no longer 
rest satisfied with correcting blunders and 
preventing mischief—that he will soon be 
placed at the head of an Administration 
which will at all events pursue a straight- 
forward and intelligible course. The 
country will then cease to endure the mis- 
fortune and submit to the mortification of 
being misgoverned by selfish and slippery 
Ministers, who feebly maintain their 
ground by the discreditable expedient of 
playing two parties against each other, of 
each of which they stand equally in dread, 
and by both of which they are equally 
despised, 

Sir Harry Verney did not consider the 
conduct with respect to the Canada Bill 
of the right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Tamworth, had been so chivalrous as his 
hon. I’riend had just represented it. On 
the contrary, he considered that conduct 
to be totally the reverse of chivalrous. In 
talking of the Bill, his hon. Friend had 
not been able to place his finger on any 
part of the conduct of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment with respect to it, that he could 
justly condemn. As to what his hon. 
Friend had adverted to, with regard to 
the not sending additional troops to 
Canada, the conduct of the Ministry, in 
that respect, had been approved of by 
his Grace the Duke of Wellington. [* No, 
no!”| Notwithstanding the contradiction 
of hon. Members opposite, he asserted that 
his Grace the Duke of Wellington, with 
that noble independence of party which 
had always distinguished him, had ab- 
solved her Majesty’s Ministers of blame 
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for not having sent additional troops to 
Canada. It was true his Grace said, that 
the garrisons in New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia might be strengthened with advant- 
age. But he (Sir H. Verney) contended, 
that if that had been done, the moral 
effect of the whole transaction would not 
have been as complete as it was at pre- 
sent. The event had justified the conduct 
of Government. The Government could 
not be blamed for the insurrection in 
Canada. The hon. Baronet had himself 
agreed to the resolutions regarding Lower 
Canada, although he now condemned 
them. Why did not the hon. Baronet 
condemn them when they were first 
brought forward? The hon. Baronet had 
not done so; he had acquiesced in the 
resolutions, and now he was one of the 
first to come forward and complain of 
them as the cause of the insurrection. 
He was glad that the hon. Baronet, in 
commenting on the general conduct of 
Government, was unable to find fault with 
at least one of their acts—the selection 
which they had made of Lord Durham as 
a mediator with the colonies. It certainly 
was a happy circumstance, that an indi- 
vidual, like that noble Lord, could be 
found willing to forego all the advantages 
which he enjoyed in this country, and to 
accept what, under any circumstances, 
must be a most arduous, delicate, and 
painful office. He cauld not forget that 
which, although it had not been alluded 
to in the discussions that had occurred on 
this subject, he could not but consider as 
one of the chief causes of the disturbances 
in Canada, namely, that the conduct of 
Englishinen there was anything but con- 
ciliating towards the ancient settlers ; 
and, therefore, he hoped for much from 
the mild and conciliatory, yet firm and 
energetic, character of the noble Lord in 
question. In the course of their observa- 
tions, hon. Members had found fault with 
the American government. Now, he did 
not think that that censure was founded 
in justice. On the contrary, he thought 
that, considering the excited state of pub- 
lic feeling in the United States, the Ame- 
rican government had shown a great de- 
gree of forbearance and moderation, and 
a disposition to maintain friendly relations 
with this country. He hoped that the 
success which had attended, and which 
he trusted would always attend, her Ma- 
jesty’s arms in Canada, would not pre- 
vent her Majesty’s Government from en- 
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tering into a full consideration of the 
state of all our North American colonies, 
and he hoped that the noble Earl would 
be intrusted with a full and final settle- 
ment of them. It would be a noble 
object for the noble Earl to propose to 
himself, not only to establish the present 
peace of the North American colonies, but 
to bind them in a strong band of union, 
freedom, and prosperity. 

Mr. Hume said, that the hon. Baronet 
who had just relieved himself by the deli- 
very of a long speech, had taken a great 
deal of trouble to attack the policy of the 
Government. If he did not know that 
his hon. Friend conscientiously thought 
that there could not be a worse Govern- 
ment than the present one, and that he 
had entertained that opinion for the last 
two or three years, he should have looked 
upon his speech as a faithful transcript of 
the leading article of a morning print. 
After all his long tirade against the Go- 
vernment, the hon. Baronet said, he was 
going to vote for the Government bill. 
[‘* No, no.”] He was going to vote for the 
bill as amended. There were some who 
thought that, leaving out the last clause 
might have an injurious effect, and that 
the Government might have resisted that 
part of the amendment which deprived the 
Crown of the power to terminate the exist- 
ence of the bill while Parliament was not 
sitting. Opinions, therefore, being so di- 
vided on parts of the measure, he was 
surprised at the unmeasured language 
made use of by the hon, Baronet oppo- 
site, in expressing his opinions on the biil 
of the Government. The hon. Baronet 
had alluded to that portion of the Mem- 
bers of the House who were called Phi- 
losophical Radicals, and in doing so had 
not fairly described them. The Radicals 
were anxious to promote the welfare of the 
people ; they were unwilling to support 
any measure directed against popular 
rights; and the hon. Baronet was there- 
fore perfectly correct in saying, that they 
were indignant at such a measure as had 
been brought forward by the Government 
in regard to Canada, as they considered 
that measure a gross violation of the con- 
stiitutional rights of the people of that 
colony. He hoped the hon. Baronet 
would allow him to draw a comparison 
between the measures of the Government 
and those which had been brought for- 
ward by the Friends of the hon. Member. 
The present Government had brought fore 
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ward and carried many measures highly 
favourable to popular rights, and he and 
those with whom he acted, had always 
supported those measures; as their object 
was the attainment of the greatest good 
for all classes of the people. He could 
see no kind of comparison between the 
measures of the Government and _ those 
which had been brought forward by the 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for Tam- 
worth; and he would ask the hon. Baronet 
opposite, to point out any measure of his 
friends calculated to meet the wishes and 
the wants of the people. The hon. Baronet 
had said, that the people were hostile to the 
present Government. He denied, that 
such was the case, although he admitted 
that the people were displeased with the 
measure proposed by her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters with respect to Canada. But the 
hon. Baronet had not alluded to one mea- 
sure of the Government, but to their gene- 
ral policy ; and the people or at least a 
large majority of them, did approve of the 
general policy of Ministers. He did not 
give his unqualified support to either 
Whigs or Tories, and he only supported such 
measures of either party as he considered 
were for the good of the people. He cer- 
tainly disapproved of some of the measures 
of her Majesty’s Ministers, but he could not 
join in the general and unqualified censure 
of theirconduct which had been pronounced 
by the hon. Baronet opposite. He had 
thought it necessary to say thus much on 
what had fallen from the hon. Baronet, 
and he should now proceed to direct the 
attention of the House to the Bill which 
was the subject of debate. Notwithstand- 
ing all that had been effected in the Com- 
mittee in regard to the measure, he still 
entertained strong objections to it, be- 
cause, in his opinion, it interfered un- 
necessarily with the constitutional rights 
of the people of Canada, and it was, there- 
fore, a most improper measure to be passed 
by a reforming Ministry. The Govern- 
ment were powerful for doing evil, be- 
cause their bad measures were supported 
by the Members on the Opposition 
benches; but if they brought forward 
good measures, tending to good govern- 
ment, and to promote the welfare of the 
people, then he was sorry to say that 
they failed, because they were met by 
the whole weight of Opposition of the 
other side of the House. He _ was 
sorry to see both parties supporting 
the present Bill, which was disgraceful to 
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a reformed Parliament, and the genera' 
support of such a measure by a reforming 
Parliament made him feel the keenest 
regret. He would ask the noble Lord (Lore 
John Russell) to point out one valid 
ground for suspending the constitution 
of Lower Canada, and putting an end 
to the meetings of the House of Assembly 
of that colony. If the noble Lord meant 
to found his reasons for introducing such 
a measure on the revolt which had taken 
place, then he would tell the noble Lord 
that he had altogether failed, for the 
House of Assembly was not committed in 
the revolt, and had taken no part in it. 
The Assembly of Upper Canada was about 
to meet for the transaction of business, 
and the revolt was not terminated in that 
province, and he would ask why the Le- 
gislature of the Upper Province was to 
be allowed to assemble while the revolt 
was not terminated, and the Legislature 
of the Lower Province be prevented from 
meeting, when it appeared from the latest 
accounts that the revolt in Lower Canada 
was at an end? The noble Lord had 
placed the refusal of the supplies as his 
foremost reason for suspending the con- 
stitution, and he would read to the House 
the observations of the noble Lord in regard 
to this point of the question. The noble 
Lord had said —‘“ In a constitutional 
government it was impossible, if the sup- 
plies were refused year after year, that 
the machinery of Government could go 
on. If in this country you were to refuse 
the supplies for a single year you would 
produce the most disastrous consequences, 
Refuse the supplies, and you disorganise 
the army; refuse the supplies, and you 
shake public credit to its centre; refuse 
the supplies and you dissolve the constitu- 
tion.” If the noble Lord acted on that 
principle, he was going to overturn the most 
important and valuable privilege of Parlia- 
mentand of the Assembly. If the noble Lord 
said, that Parliament was not to refuse 
the supplies, then he knew of no other 
means in the hands of the representatives 
of the people, whereby they could resist a 
bad Government or a despotic Sovereign. 
If such a_ principle were acted on, 
the rights and privileges of that House 
were at an end. He held in his hand a 
resolution of the House of Commons in 
the year 1678, by which the House claimed 
that all Bills for aids to the Sovereign 
should originate with them, and in which 
they asserted their right to limit all such 
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grants, and denied any power in the 
House of Lords to alter bills of supply. 
Now, he would ask the noble Lord whe- 
ther he meant to support the principle 
contained in that resolution, and the prin- 
ciple laid down by Mr. Fox, in 1784? If 
he did, how came the noble Lord to act 
in opposition to it? In 1793, the House 
of Assembly of Lower Canada, passed a 
resolution similar to that passed by the 
House of Commons, and the very words 
used in the resolution of the Imperial 
Parliament were adopted by the Assembly. 
That resolution had been a standing rule 
ever since, and he would ask the noble 
Lord how, when that resolution only car- 
ried out the principle of the resolution of 
Parliament, he could object to the exer-. 
cise of an acknowledged right? No fact 


had been stated to prove, that the House 


of Assembly had gone beyond their rights 
and privileges, and therefore in condemn. 
ing them and suspending the constitution, 
the Parliament of Great Britain was acting 
ina most unwarrantable manner. In 1821, 
the Assembly voted the Governor’s salary 
on condition that he resided in the pro- 
vince, and in the same way the supply 
bills of 1831-32, contained many condi- 
tions. The Governor, too, had sent a 
message to the Assembly, in which a wish 
was expressed that the different items 
should be distinctly stated, thereby en- 
couraging the proceedings of that body. 
He contended, therefore, that the House 
of Commons were the guilty parties in 
seeking to punish the Assembly for the 
exercise of a right which they had been en- 
couraged to assert. But there was no 
reason that the people should be punished 
because their representatives had refused 
the supplies, by such a tyrannical Bill as 
the present. Again, there was no valid 
ground for supposing that the leading 
Members of the Assembly, had been com- 
mitted in the revolt ; but, supposing that 
some members of that body had partici- 
pated in the proceedings of the revolters, 
was that any reason why the privileges of 
a whole people should be taken from them, 
and that they should be deprived of a Le- 
gislative Assembly? Would hon. Mem- 
bers say that the condition of Wiltshire, 
Hampshire, and Sussex, in 1830, would 
have presented a valid ground for depriv- 
ing the whole people of their representa- 
tive rights; and would they not rather 
have proposed the immediate meeting of 
Parliament for the purpose of considering 
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the disturbances which had taken place 
and providing a remedy? If the consti- 
tution of Canada was to be set aside on 
such frivolous grounds, he would beg 
hon. Members to reflect on the danger- 
ous precedent they were affording to 
any despot who might ascend the 
Throne, It appeared to him a most serious 
proceeding, and he was sorry to find the 
House so generally in its favour. Vattel 
was an author very much quoted now-a- 
days, and Vattel had said that the people 
had a right to be well-governed, and at as 
cheap a rate as possible; and that if the 
people were deprived of these their ina- 
lienable rights by force or fraud, they 
would be justified in using every means in 
their power to recover them. Now, he 
would ask, had the Canadians been well 
governed? Had they known what it was 
to have good and cheap government ? 
The reports of the Commissioners, from 
time to time, proved that they had not ; 
and that considerable discontent had 
existed, and that the prosperity of the 
country had been checked for want of a 
good and cheap government. Was it a 
wonder, then, that the Canadians had 
acted against the existing Government? 
When they applicd to that House last 
Session for relief, after having petitioned 
repeatedly, but in vain, for the same 
object, how were they treated? Instead 
of any conciliatory measures being passed 
by the House, severe resolutions were 
adopted—resolutions which, it appeared 
from the dispatches which had been 
received, had excited fresh discontent, and 
produced increased dissatisfaction. Lord 
Gosford had particularly pointed out the 
seizure of the money in the military chest 
as a great grievance. Would they, then, 
go on to add insult to injury? Ought 
they not rather to abandon this Bill, and 
immediately proceed to meet the Cana- 
dians on fair grounds, and concede to 
them everything they wanted? He was 
sure that this country could afford to do 
justice to Canada, and that without delay. 
They were not dealing with a doubtful case. 
They were appealed to by the representa- 
tives of 377,000, and those who opposed 
that appeal were backed only by 34,000. 
It was on behalf of that large number of 
people that he implored the noble Lord to 
consider whether the course he proposed to 
pursue was likely to produce any good 
effect. The noble Lord had on a preced- 
ing evening made some allusion to him 
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and his hon. Friends, as being censurable 
for uttering inflammatory speeches, whereas 
they had only stood up to support liberal 
principles, and to protest against such 
tyrannical measures as the present Bill. 
A right hon, Gentleman oi a former even- 
ing said, that nine-tenths of the miseries 
suffered by the Canadians had_ been 
brought upon them in consequence of their 
paying attention to the bad advice of 
persons in this country. Now, so far 
from he and his Friends having given bad 
advice, they had lifted up a warning voice 
to the Government, and called upon Mi- 
nisters, from time to time, to reconsider 
and alter the policy they were pursuing 
towards Canada. But those who had 
followed that policy were beginning to 
discover the evil consequences of it, and 
therefore they endeavoured to shift the 
blame from off their own shoulders. He 
denied that the disturbances which had 
occurred were to be attributed to the 
course which he and his I’riends had pur- 
sued, On the contrary, those were to 
blame who had delivered violent and 
abusive speeches in that House, calling 
Papineau a malicious demagogue and 
traitor. Yes, that was the sort of lan- 
guage which had led {o the present state 
of things in Canada, the people of which 
had been called an ignorant people, and 
one right hon. Gentleman said, that not 
two in a hundred of them could write or 
even read, Language such as that had 
been coupled with a refusal of justice and 
a denial of reform. Ministers had said to 
the Canadians—* We will not give you 
reform—we will not redress your griev- 
anees; but we will do more—we will take 
the whole control of your money away 
from you, and rob your Exchequer.” In- 
stead, then, of blame being thrown upon 
him and his Friends, Ministers deserved 
all the blame, for their conduct alone had 
produced the mischiefs which were said to 
exist in Canada. Had not the right hon. 
Baronet opposite said, that he knew the 
resolutions which had been sent out 
would excite resistance, and that he 
blamed the Government for not sending 
out troops with the resolutions in order to 
enforcethem? Therefore it was clear that 
Ministers by proposing and passing those 
resolutions had excited the revolt. The 
noble Lord the other night challenged him 
to propose a remedy for the evils in Canada, 
and he would now doso. First, he would 
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redress of the grievances complained of in 
the petitions from Canada; secondly, the 
House should reject this Bill ; thirdly, the 
first act of the Government should be to 
remove the Colonial Secretary (Lord 
Glenelg) from his office. Every dispatch 
proved that noble Lord to be incapable of 
carrying on the government of the colo- 
nies, He would not repeat what had been 
said the other night by the right hon. 
Baronet opposite, but he would assert that 
imbecility and want of management had 
marked the proceedings of the noble 
Secretary for the Colonies, though perhaps 
he meant as wellas any man. Instead of 
sending Lord Durham out as a messenger 
of peace, or a dictator to act under Lord 
Glenelg, let Lord Durbam take Lord 
Glenelg’s office, and Iect the country see 
what he would do, and how far he would 
carry tie principles which the Canadians 
wished to see adopted into operation. It 
would be better to do that than to pass 
this Bill, or to send Lord Durham out to 
Canada. Believing that the course pro- 
posed to be pursued by her Majesty’s 
Ministers would be unproductive of any 
good, he should move as an amendment, 
“that the Bill be read a third time that day 
six months.” 


Sir R. H. Inglis did not rise for the 
purpose of following or answering every 
statement made by the hon. Member for 
Kilkenny, who, however he might think 
the principles which he was accustomed to 
advocate were popular, was himself no proof 
of their popularity. He would not, like 
the hon. Member, be tempted to enter into 
the merits or otherwise, of the present Ad- 
ministration, nor at this hour, when he 
could not believe there was any real inten- 
tion, notwithstanding the amendment had 
been proposed, of taking the sense of the 
House by a division, should he enter into 
the general question of the proceedings and 
policy of her Majesty’s Government either 
before the rebellion and revolt in Canada or 
since, with reference to the best mode of 
proceeding. He rose for the single purpose 
of urging her Majesty’s Ministers to 
remember, that even if at this moment the 
rebellion were suppressed, from that moment 
their difficulties began. They would have 
then to deal with a people divided in 
religion, divided in blood, and divided in 
all the pursuits of civil life: Protestant 
and Roman Catholic ; English and French; 
commercial and agricultural. He con- 
ceived that a great mistake had been com- 
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mitted on the first annexation of Canada to 
the Crown of England, when a marked 
prominence was given to the religion of the 
conquered people. This had been ably 
urged a week ago by his hon. Friend, the 
Member for Droitwich: and he (Sir R. 
Inglis) desired again to urge, not the mere 
expediency, but the duty of the Govern- 
ment to pay just attention to that subject, 
when, as now, the whole constitution of 
Canada was open to revision. If the plan 
suggested by his right hon. Friend, the 
Member for Tamworth, in his speech on 
Thursday or Friday night last, to unite the 
four great provinces of the North Ameri- 
can possessions into one great dependency, 
were adopted, as his other suggestions had 
been adopted, then it was quite clear—the 
majority of the inhabitants, being persons 
attached by Vrotestantism, by language, 
and by blood, to the mother country—that 
it would be compatible with the preserva- 
tion of our supreme power to leave to the 
Roman Catholics and the French Canadians 
the fullest exercise of their present privi- 
leges, and yet, at the same time, to 
repair the mischiefs already committed 
by giving a just prominence there to 
the Established Church of this country. 
He trusted that the present opportunity 
would not be lost for accomplishing 
this object; and that the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord John Russell) would not 
be deceived by the hon. Member for 
Kilkenny as to the relative numbers in those 
dependencies. In them there is an over- 
whelming majority of persons deeply at- 
tached to England, and connected by religion, 
language, and by blood with it; and he 
therefore called upon her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters to protect those persons against the 
inroads upon their civil and religious liber- 
ties which a majority of French Canadians 
in the House of Assembly so much endan- 
gered. Regarding the mistakes committed 
in 1763, in 1769, in 1774, and, above all, 
in 1791, as the great and fundamental 
errors of the policy of this country with 
regard to Canada, he hoped that an endea- 
vour would be made to remedy, so far as the 
Imperial Parliament could remedy, the 
evils which exist, and to continue, or 
rather to restore and enlarge, those reli- 
gious advantages which he thought the 
subjects of this country ought to carry with 
them wherever they might, with the per- 
mission of the Crown, be located. It had 
been stated correctly by his hon. Friend, the 
Member for Droitwich, the other night, 
that at the present moment no provision 
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was made, either by the local legislature in 
Lower Canada, or by the exccutive govern- 
ment, for the maintenance of the bishop of 
the Church of England, who was still placed 
there. He believed that that individual was 
enabled to discharge his functions by means 
not derived from either of those bodies, 
and he called upon the Government to 
remove the disgrace of such a state of 
things as the placing such an individual in 
a prominent situation without supplying 
him with the means of maintaining his effi- 
ciency. Without going into the Canadian 
question generally, he felt bound to state 
that he could not but look with almost 
unmixed pain on the conduct which had 
been pursued. He trusted that the remedy 
proposed by the Bill as it stood would be 
effectual—it might, perhaps, have been 
spared, if vigorous measures had been taken 
before. The Bill improved, as it now was, 
had his most cordial support. 


Mr. Alderman J7'hompson said, the hon. | 
Member for Kilkenny had observed that | 


the House of Assembly in Lower Canada 
had not been guilty of any infraction upon 
the principles of the constitution of that 
colony, and the hon. Member had asked 
her Majesty’s Ministers and the Parliament 
why, by such means as this Bill, they 
sought to put an end to the House of 
Assembly? He had no difficulty in sup- 
plying an answer tothat question. It was 
a fact well ascertained that several mem- 
bers of the House of Assembly were 
already in gaol on charges of high treason, 
and by the last accounts which had been 
received from that province, it appeared 
that rewards had been offered for the 
apprehension of not fewer than twelve 
other Members of that body upon similar 
charges. He asked, therefore, whether 
under such circumstances any rational man 
could think of continuing that legislative 
body with any hope or expectation of 
legislation from it calculated to tranquil- 
lise the province ; on the contrary, could 
any being doubt but that the assembling 
such a body would add to the agitation 
which unfortunately already existed there ? 
The hon. Member for Kilkenny had desig- 
nated the Bill as a despotic measure; he 
concurred with the hon. Member in 
thinking that it was a strong measure; he 
believed that in the history of Parliament 
its parallel was not to be found. But did 
history present any similar necessity for 
such a measure? He believed from the 
best consideration he could give to the 
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question that this was a Bill of justice and 
expediency. It was a measure of justice 
to give protection to the properties and 
persons of a very large proportion of the 
inhabitants of that province who were loy- 
ally-attached to the connexion with this 
country. At the same time, he must 
admit, that there were numbers in revolt 
who claimed a redress of grievances, but 
those persons neither possessed the pro- 
perty nor the intelligence of the other 
portion of the population, and their leaders 
were not distinguished either for their 
talent or their courage. He contended 
that the Canadians, having all the rights 
and blessings which the British constitu- 
tion bestowed upon them, had no just 
cause of complaint. Uponsome temporary 
matters differences might have arisen, but 
for the settlement of those differences a 
ready manifestation had always been shown 
by the mother country. But when their 
demands were for a change in the Legis- 
lative Council, making it elective, and for 
having the control of the executive govern- 
ment, then it became necessary to resist 
them. If those demands had been con- 
ceded, a republican form of government 
would, in fact, have been established, and 
it would have been impossible to continue 
the connexion now existing between this 
country and Lower Canada. He believed 
that in the whole history of the colonies 
of this or of any other country, not an 
instance could be found where so 
much favour and generosity had been 
shown as had been shown in the course 
of the legislation of Great Britain in 
regard to Canada. Their corn, their 
wood, and their ashes were allowed to be 
imported here with almost a nominal duty. 
Was that the case with any other colony? 
Certainly not. He believed that by the 
present rebellion the greatest infliction 
had been committed upon the people of 
Canada that had ever befallen any set of 
men. British capital, while tranquiility 
existed there, was flowing in at an im- 
mense rate. Banks were established with 
large capitals—great public works were 
carried on with money belonging to indivi- 
duals in this country—all these advan- 
tages had been suspended ; but he hoped 
that tranquillity would soon be restored 
so that no great interruption might be 
given to that disposition which existed 
to resume and continue those advantages 
to the colony. At the same time, while 
he- made these observations, he begged it 
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to be distinctly understood that he went a 
great way beyond many hon. Members in 
blaming the policy of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment with regard to their proceedings 
in Lower Canada. The hon. Baronet, he 
Member for Buckingham (Sir H. Verney), 
had stated that a sufficient force was in 
Canada at the time of the breaking o utof 
the revolt, and that the event had proved 
the accuracy of that statement. He denied 
the truth of that assertion. He would 
contend that if a larger force had been in 
Lower Canada, to aid and support the 
civil power in the maintenance of peace 
and tranquillity, no revolt would have 
taken place, and we should have been 
spared the horror of shedding so much 
blood for the purpose of suppressing that 
revolt. He knew not whether any inquiry 
would be instituted with regard to the 
conduct of Government respecting Canada 
at the bar of this House; but sure he was 
that there was evidence sufficient in the 
documents which had been laid before the 
House to justify such an inquiry; and in- 
dependent of those public documents, he, 
of his own knowledge, knew that for a 
period of more than two years representa- 
tions had been made by the merchants of 
London engaged in trade with Canada, 
almost weekly, but certainly monthly, to 
the Secretary for the Colonies, of the state 
of alarm and dismay which existed in 
Canada in consequence of the tumultuous 
proceedings of large bodies of armed men, 
But to these representations no heed what- 
ever was taken, and the present crisis had 
unfortunately followed. He must say, 
that the measure before the House had his 
entire concurrence. 

Mr. Grote said, that the hon. Member 
who had just sat down, and who declared 
himself a supporter of this measure, had 
told the House, nevertheless, that it was a 
strong measure, which had no parallel in 
British legislation. The description which 
that hon. Gentleman had thus given of the 
measure must serve as his excuse for 
troubling the House with a few observa- 
tions at this its last stage. He desired to 
enter his protest against the third reading 
of a measure of this severe description, 
though he was well aware how unavailing 
such a protest would be. The hon. Baro- 
net, the Member for the University of Ox- 
ford had stated one thing which was most 
true, and which deserved to be well laid 
to heart by every Gentleman who con- 
sidered this subject. He had said when this 
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rebellion should have been put down, that 
at that moment the real and greatest diffi- 
culties of the Government would com- 
mence. That was his opinion, too, and it 
was because he entertained that opinion, 
and strongly entertained it that he was 
the more strenuous in his opposition to the 
present Bill; and because also it was his 
opinion, that while the Bill would remove 
none of the existing difficulties, it would 
add very much to some, and those the 
most serious of them. He foresaw no 
consequence likely to arise from this Bill 
so imminent and inevitable as the multi- 
plication of discontent and _ irritation 
throughout the province in the minds of 
men; of those, perhaps, who as yet had 
taken no part in the revolt—and that of 
the most dreadful and deplorable kind. 
He saw in the Bill no remedy proposed for 
any of the evils that now constituted the 
grievances of the Canadians, while he saw 
in it one great grievance added to those 
already existing, of which, even those 
who had hitherto abstained from taking 
part in these matters could hardly fail to 
feel the weight and the burden. The alter- 
ations made in the Bill since the second 
reading were not of a nature to make much 
alteration in his opinion. His opinion 
was pronounced upon it when the pream- 
ble still remained as the noble Lord origi- 
nally introduced it ; and it was for those 
gentlemen who had been wedded to the 
Bill on account of the preamble, and 
who were inclined to pardon the severe 
measures which the Bill itself sanctioned, 
in consequence of the beautiful phrases 
put forth in the preamble —it was for them 
to express the regret they must feel at 
missing so important a part of its fea- 
tures ; but for his part his objection was 
founded on the nature of the enacting 
clauses, and those clauses remained still 
unaltered, or, if any thing, they were 
rather aggravated. But if those clauses 
in themselves appeared to him severe, ob- 
jectionable, and calculated to create a 
strong sense of anger and discontent in 
the minds of those who were to be subject 
to them, he would say, that the nature of 
those clauses was extremely aggravated, 
when they were taken in conjunction with 
the speeches uttered in that House by those 
by whom they were supported. For the 
tenure of those speeches led him to foresee 
only one consequence from the suspension 
of the Canadian constitution, which was 
this—that instead of that genuine and 
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porary measure, which would afford an 
opportunity to her Majesty’s Government | 
to give such a constitution to Canada as | 
would be agrecable to the feelings of the | 
people of that country, He expressed his | 
astonishment at the recommendation which | 
had proceeded from the hon. Member for | 
Bridport, that we should erect a republic in 
the Canadas, and observed that he could 
not think a republic a legitimate offspring | 
of Great Britain. He relied on the loy- 
alty and good feeling of the people of 
Lower Canada, and believed that they 
would not be deluded by their late I 
anylonger. He thought that if the people 
of Canada were solicited by those who had 
now deserted them to raise again the 
standard of revolt, they would say, ‘* How 
shall we trust to you? How follow where 
you lead? Where we thought you lions, 
ye were hares—where foxes, gees 
must say, however, that if her Majesty's 
Government had interfered in proper time 
to suppress the treasonable language which 
had been employed, we should not now 
have had to deplore the loss of life 
property which had taken place. 

The House divided the 
motion :—Ayes 110; Noes 8: 
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the 


spat But not only should thos who , 
; Friday, 1 wr 
id lay down therrarms be received as pri- 
mers, but it was necessary that the best | 
meat hould be taken to prevent the s 
thie from retiring as a body m Pr 
ind from taking up another position from 
which they might again attack thr troops, 
Ihe hon. Member had said, that ( ’ 
( ld not | nuch I 1 ce. oO } ( { Da | 
ldier had been wounded: but th ! ‘ mada G t | 
howed how ttt lisciplit ha { ( I Lic 
to enable men to cope with the Britis } te 
well a tent of tl S \ { I | { 
ruut of the persons who | ) t 
es i 
laced Canadians to revolt \ Lute 
rai t a Ind in ne cou doi + ol ery color \ | 
th not emploved ‘ ay l wt 1} 
itary fo some had attended Sir | dress your Lordships 
bié but tl circumstance was Of a to | ort t 
ly different nature from what had been the pr t, | 
{ All the troops had b nl \ ve y 
from. o} province, ind the militia was tion tor a 
called out to meet several persons who however, i 
re collected on the road to Toronto, such a task, 
ind who hy id commenced the outi wes by all Ww f V 
murdering a military officer who had_ re on frequent oceasions 
tired from the service after having greatly you. My Lords, the 
distinguished himself in war, who was reading of which | now 
ving with his family, and who was mu us, with the sanction « 
dered on his road to the city. When per- jority trom the other HH 
on were thus ittacked, it was possible aha I trust tt will ilso 
that all the inhabitants, British, Canadian, ps app tion. = "Th 
nd Indian, should unite to put down the bill is one which, [ a 
insurrection, acting, a they did. under justified y the ne 
i rof their lives and property. ‘| vas, Cre ( fi t 
nowever, an entire ly differs nt cle 3 ripti ! CeCSSILY { 
of measure from that which was t » by tance, Is rl 
Sir John Colborne, which did not tect to | observ On O1 
1 propriety of intrustine the | spectator Of passiig cv 
t act to that officer before the arrival of facts of t ) | 
Lord Durham, and which were under pr ifticient 
circumstance pla ed in h mand n vout 
B passed I whl i I 
oul Curl | 
are FEES SS Canada, 1 appenta esa 
Peru s EB Or LAR Ds titution bestowed upol 
forty or fift y avo 
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result is, | apprehend, not to be ques-| the cireumstar 

tioned by any one, namely, that the con ita f Canada, and 

stitution of Lower Canada ts, at the pre- occurred to induce us to al . 
sent moment, actually suspended. I do Havi lt 


| , 
not wish to Inquire tO Whom th state « vere mad soit 





thine i to be ascribed, whether to th t V tilt nf 


society can b mamtamed i 


has been said, that instead of ealline o1 taken pl ind consistent it! 


0 Parliament in the present emergency, if servation f the interests \ ) 
{ would be practic able in_d even advisabl nt all cla f her M { 1} 
to summon the existing Assembly, and I[t is admitted hands, ! thre 1 
| make another experim nt to aseertar ictects e ( titutio ff i, a 
whether the functions ot (Grovernment ca “ it the detects are t be »? S ul qhuty 
Ip be discharged in the colony { must say { Parhament to ascert lrom 
however, putting out view the peculiar a le 1 in Opinion on the 
T circumstances connected with the varion subject nd to remedy In as In { 
0 Members of that \ssembly, that suel 1 wWISsd iy thHIDK | per. ie Cone 


step would only prepare th war stitution ifes ) rovinees, m 


mother disappomtment, and fo a fresh the upy nd lower prov 
( suspension of all constitutional tunet s. when P ment ines, I hope at 
There is, indeed, another proposition upon mote p onstruct that const 
which the Assembly micht 10 ID con tion, it \ { it uty to as rt th 
vened, and that with some prospect of it wishes of both those general communitl 
iS pe rforming its functions; and that , that Ol . ct of any pos 1 
Parliament should at once coneedé i ment rar ment st ild 
those demands which the \ssembly is the 1 shes Of persons f 
preferred as the only condition upon province alone, but of such perso 
Which it will resume its functions. But both those provin migl 
what are these demand Phey i ae { formed and to | 
various, but the prin ipal ind cardinal one heart t shes and int sts 
CO of them all is, that the elective principle provinces. Of this branch of 1 
30 should be extended to the Legislatiy [ an t prepared at the pre 
Council. [ will not stop to inquire whe- ment to treat, nor do [ think, that 
ther such a proposition as this is ri@ht im present tin f excitement and of extre 
bey: itself, or whether, under the peculiar cir- agitation which exists in t colony, a 


VI cumstances, it would be applicable to th coustitution, however wisely made 
Pp} 


i Legislative Council of ¢ inad ° | Wi ever wil \ pte 1 to the ron 
I 
merely remind your Lords! Ips, that not of the people on ordinary occasion 


many months ago both the Houses of be called into operation with advauta 


ae: 
(| Parliament pronounced a negative upon the p There is already mu 





that proposition, ind, having pronounced aon ! laying feel I til 
\ that negative, | do not think it would be irritation, which must pprehend ne 


politie to retract it Chat negative was” sarily b ulayed belore w in hope to 


i pronounced, after a complete review of all brine any system of constitutional Gover 
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ment into successful operation. It that the Canadians had behaved ill, and 
obvious, therefore, that there must be an that they should be deprived ot 
interval before we again introduce the | their silastesp repaint ever; on the contrary 
constitution, improved and re-adapted as | Parliament, in passing this measure, dis- 
I propose that it should be. During this | tinctly pre i ete We do not ask wheth 


interval 
that the 
colony should be carried on, 
appears by the title of the bill, is the objecet 
of the present measure. This bill pro 
poses to vest the Government of Canada 


} 
abrimec 


unavoidable 
necessary, 


it becomes equally 
Government of 


in a fvovernor-cvener il and coun il, 
with |: 
authority to a fixed period of tim¢ 
provided also that the laws enacted by 
their authority shall not endure beyond a 
given time. Tlaving explained thecharac- 
ter of the measure, Iat once admit, that 
it is one which can only be justified by 
the exigency of the times and 


} 
} 


gislative power, and limited in their 


, It being 


circum- 


stances. But I think it appears obvious 
that as the old constitution no longer 
exists, and no new one can at present be 


called into operation, some provision must 
be made in the meantime for the govern- 
ment of the colony. The scheme of Go- 
vernment which this measure proposes is 
no doubt a great departure from the con- 
stitutional principles of Government ;_ but 
being compelled to relinquish that prin- 
ciple by the exigencies of the times, there 
is no alternative left us but to resort to a 
Government of power and authority, | 
order to ensure a_ better of things. 
3ut if we are compelled to depart from the 
constitutional principle in the present in- 
stance, the Canadians have at least this 
advantage, that the period of such de- 
parture from their accustomed privileges 
is fixed and determined by tie bill itself; 
that the measure carries with it its own 
period of existence, and so cannot by any 
means be made whatever may be done 
under its provisions, the any 
system hereafter to be pursued not founded 
upon liberal principles. As I have already 
said, the bill proposes a temporary system 
of government, during the 
which it will be the duty of Parliament 
to consult upon theinterestsofthe Canadas, 
so as to arrive at a_ better permanent 
system of Government than that which at 
present exists; and therefore this propost- 
tion is accompanied by a declaration that 
Parliament does not intend it as a perma- 
The language 


} 
state 


basis of 


nent system of Government. 
of Parliament on the pre occasion 
is, not that entermg this 
course i the character of vindictive judges 


sent 


if was upon 


operation of 


f the 


and that as | 


there be delin« juencices or not, but we lovok 


to the existing state of sox lely in tl 
colony, and to the constitution und 
which it is or has until recently b 
roverne d ; ind, \ lmitting that this ce 
stitution has failed in many particulars 1 
work the purpose intended by it, we con 
forward as arbiter between contending a 
hostile parti s; and although we app 
in the character of arbiters, and althoug! 
we fix for a time an arbitrary authority 
the colony, our anxious object is to return 
as soon as possible to a wise and liberal 
system . Government, believing that it 
will not be long before we shall be abl 
do so Abs i bright auspices.” Much un- 
doubte dly will depend upon the chara 


and judgment of the noble person wh 
will be sent out in the important station of 
rovernor-general; and I think that every 
reliance is to placed upon the nobl 
Earl who has been appointed to the office, 
and [ have no doubt but with that as 
siduity, impartiality, and liberality whicl 
distinguish that noble individual, he wil 
be enabled to digest such measures as may 
eventually accomplish the object which 
all have in view. Is My opinion; 
and such is the simple and plain statem: 

of the ease which Ihave to make. [thu 

it is not necessary for me to trouble y 

iF ordships further than to e xpress a ‘as 

that, whatever your Lordshiy 

opinion upon other matters connected wit 
the subject, you will at least think that the 


! 
such 


may be 


necessity of the case justifies the measur 
which I propose. The noble Lord th: 
moved that the bill be read a see 
time. 


The Earl Aberdeen expressed 
coneurrence in the whic > 
hoped would receive the ener il, nol 
the unanimous, assent of their Londshi S 
He trusted when the necessity which ealled 
for this measure had passed by, that 
Government founded on such a basis as 
would secure the rights and liberties, a: 
protect the interests o 
be established in Canada, 
they must all be that such a measure was 
necess: iry, he did not think that the 
would diiler materially in taking this ste} 
The y necessarily be es 


pected to come to this 


measure, 


fall classes, would 


Grieved 


must, however, 


discussion ente!l 
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taining various opinions on different’ parts 
of this subject, with respect to past trans- 
actions, and especially with reference to 
the conduct pursued by her Majesty’s 
Ministers in with Canada. Ik 
was glad to be able to approach this sub- 
ject with calmness, and he rejoiced that 
the state of the country was such that thei 


dealin . 


Lordships might hope to place themselv¢ 
ina position, which would enable them 
to look at it dispassionately, and without 
any feelings of prejudice. He 
then, that there never was, in the History 
of the world, a revolt le 
which presented less defensible 
for rising, than th 

hibited. At the ust 
declare his opinion, that this was a case of 


would Say, 
provok ad. Ol 
rrounds 
revolt in Canada ex- 
time he 168) 


same 


ray 


so peculiar a nature as would justify tl 


largest extension of mercy, consistent with 
civil tranquillity the in- 
habitants of fully 
believed, were naturally the best disposed, 
and would be amongst the most thrivin 
happy, and industrious people on the 

of the earth, if untortunately, they were 
therefor 
easily to be led astray by wicked and 


and Safety 
those provinces, he 


’ 


face 


ana 


not exceedingly i@norant, 
designing men. <A certain degree of in- 
formation was necessary for the proper 
exercise of political rights and pris ileres 
and the noble and Jearned Lord 
in introducing his bill on education, ex- 
pressed himself friendly to the principle of 
extending instruction to th Now 
he would ask how the Canadian provinces 
stood in that respect? Why, it w 

well known that 
population could neither read nor 
pot 


( pposit . 
colon 


nine-tenths of the 
write. 
This ignorance was confined to 
the elective body. He believed the fact 
to be, that representatives, members of 
the House of Assembly itself, might be 
found inthe same situation. Now, with 
a population of this kind, what might be 
done by wicked, arttul, and designing men 
could easily be imagined. He should, 
however, be very unwilling to support a 
measure of this description without the 
most full and adequate cause being laid 
before Parliament. He thought that no 
slight or trifling disturbance would afford 
sufficient reason for adopting it. He 
could easily imagine an outbreak of a 
similar kind which would not by any 
means justify a call for such measure. 
But the noble Lord had told them that the 
constitution of Canada was already sus- 
pended. That effect was produced by the 
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i 1ffairs 


proceedings of the malcontents there—a 
circumstance which ought to be especially 


The House of Assembly would 
pushed to the 


observed. 
rrant uo supphi S- -they 
utmost extent the authority with which 
mtrusted for the good of the 
Now, admitting that such an 


' 
they were 


colony, 


exercise of power was strictly In con- 
formity with the spirit of the constitution, 
still, it was evident that the adoption of 
uch a cou must, in the end, lead to 
thie i of anarchy. The IUlouse of 
\ssembly refused the demands of her 
Majesty’s Government. ‘They would not 


provide for the judges and othe public 
that they 


ot meet to transact the business of 


2 They declared 


the colony, until all their demands were 


satisfied ; the chief and principal of these 
cle inds beine to remodel the constitution 

{ t constitution undet which they 
( ad tl Ir own p litical existence. lle 
had » wish to drag their Lordships 
through the ma of this Canada question, 
but t ec were one or two facets connected 
ith at ich fully justified the vote they 
were then called upon to give. lie was 
yy no m disposed to deny that there 


\ in which the Legislative Assem- 
a 
bly of Lowe ( 


anada might with fairness 


and justice have complained of erievances, 
and hav isonably called on Parliament 
for redres That time existed previous to 
the year 1828, but in that year the atten- 
tion of Parliament had been most fully and 
minutely ealled to the state of the 
Canadas, and. th cé mplaints of the 
Legislative Assembly of Lower Canada. 
\ committee had been appointed in that 
year at the recomim ndation of the then 


Colonial Seeretary, and perhaps a com- 


inittee Comprising men of greater ability ot 
more competent to the task they under- 
took, had seldom been appointed, \fter 
having paid the greatest possible attention 
to the whole subject, it made its re port, 


and that report was received by Parliament 

with the and 
recommendations 

How had that report been 


utmost satisfaction, with a 
disposition to carry its 
into 


received 


eifect. 


by the \ssembly of 
In their address to Sir 


James Kempt they say :— 


Ilouse of 
Lower Canada? 


ind well-founded complaints 
of tl Canadians before that nate 
were referred toa committee of the House of 
licated by the Colonial Minister : 


august 


( Oommons, 1 


that exhibited a striking combina- 


t 
committer 


| tion of talent and patriotism, uniting a general 








t) 
} 


he 


I 


ion to whic h 


) t and 
state untilthe demands, 
t one for extending 

j to th 
ounci, | conceded, 
a revision i cas this 
vaturally sugeested self, 
liow it happened that every dis- 

on the part of the Government of | maintained, that in the sti 
‘ountry to meet the complaints of the fairs of Canada had arri 
s no need of furthet inquiry. 





mn peo} le, should have caused a there wi 


bee 
lionate increase of those complaints? They had had inquiry enough—they h 
rtion as that friendly disposition too much inguiry There | 
xhibited id acted upon, the the who 


} previous § 
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Committee of the louse of Coin f “ 

cupied in fully investi { whol | 

this subjcet—a myn such ar * 
7 ae : Pes 

belreved had never bee , ie Ee 


tf Commol before { ite , 1) : 





olmee was | CG Opeh a ( ad \ 
+ ] ; 
reserve to Like ul I il i Ol ai ti 
cho to move tor at | i 
| reiol it) ta ! H 
iol ¢ iy | { i 
Git Wcun vel be ee ( 
deci 10 On if i ae 
Vain Tor nodie tore ( } | 
nor then | l » « | tli 
lecision; for the. { | i 
( lect, hat when th \ ! 
] i 
April, 
Thiit { i Hy 4 ( | | { 
same situation as U 
edtin Vovem i i i \ (ys 
nobly had n u 1 
tAKCIiL ba i i 
re exp \ \ ( 
that country stood. ‘4 ibe 1 | 
i 
| 
O recollect, that o \ I f 
to 1 il { 
thi Ovi Vi j i 4 i 
rom Ole i iN { i 
re | 
On tha la I ) ‘ 
Colonies bad writ \vi ( 
| id told that nih | 
ay him tihpi 
I 
|? int it i i ili 
] } 
Have aon } \ 
the Gor umel unit | | 
ed N \ tt) ! 
, 
{ a i i TCE ith rad 
} + ¢ ‘ + | i 
returned to it, had ot ail Lee ra \«| 
} f ' t ; 
advantay¢ tr seen i i u Ve OSS i 


They, of course, were left in hi tfol mont had 


but although they | not been I »p 
command ney \ } (le 

fectly at the servi ble | d, ly 
who had su ot a dedt if 

the ¢ olon ik OD Ee t { H ( 
must, thereton , VU i ) 

fully pre p red pon iil i a 

othce te IMULie \ | 

€ ry point ; bu ) 

there va Lisi { ef \ 
Lord who had be ted with t 


Colonial Office—who lad always paid 


freat attention to Col natters 0 vO 

es per lally to th frat of Canada—h ( ba ) { 
meant the Seeretary at War. Thus, then tha lost 

the Government had beet rouncade DY not f t 

persons periectis famtliat ith the wi vi [hat 
progress and cours i ro dings in | 
Canada—who could not ( 


reason for making further inquu LuS¢ | lelay ar 
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the comtnissioners themselves. By 
second report, 
12th of March, 1836, alter 
of the House of Assembly had beer 
settled, and their concession considered 


the decision 


hopeless, the commissioners recommended 
that it should be propos il to Parliament 
to repeal or suspend | and 2 William 4th 
which was an Act that gave the 
the revenues to the 
— which was fairly 


appro- 
llouse of 
under the 
the Treasury. 


priation of 
Assembly - 
the Lords of 
In that recommendation al 
sioners concurred; and it was singulai 
that that was about the only thing in 
which they ever did 
they were, and clear and talented as theit 
reports had been, the commissioners had 
differed so much that it wa: scarcely pos- 
sible to find them even agreeing in tl 

recommendation of avy one measure ; but 


control of 


the commis- 


avree—for, able as 


on that point, however, they were unani- 
mous. Well, that being the ca 

did the noble Lord do? Hy 
he affected to think, for it was scarcely 
credible that he 
any St 


What 


] 
thougit, or 


could seriously entertain 
ich opin ion, that the House of As- 
semb * had been deceived, and were la- 
bouring under a 
instructions which had been giv 


misconception of the 
en to the 
commissioners, and that if they kuew the 
whole of 
willing 


those directions the y would be 
r to come to terms. Consequently, 
the noble Lord declined to act upon that 
unanimous recommendation of the com 
missioners. Iie directed them to eall 
another session, and to comimunicate to 
the Assembly the whole of his instruction 

and then to report the result ‘ 
could hardly imagine that the 


YOY hye 

! 1 } 
novie Lora 
could seriously hope for any change; but, 
however, anothei 


session, he did present his instructions to 


Lord Gosford did call 
the assembly in extenso, and what was the 
result ? \fter 
stringent in their terms, 


resolutions much mor 
and laying aside 
all respect and almost decorum, the House 


summed up therr demands 


of Assembly 
by stating “that the same circumstances 
us well as the previous consideration of 
the salutary principle above icterred to, 
namely, the principle of having a com- 
plete ‘redress Oot ericevances before they 
incumbent 
upon them to adjourn their deliberations 


till Government should by their Acts re- 


voted the supplies, rendered it 


dress the grievances complained of, and 
especially by rendering the second branch 
of the Legislature conformable to the 
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the | wishes and the wants of th 
which was dated on the | 
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e people.” ‘Th 
House of therefore, declined 
to make any change in the hope to which 
the noble ‘Lord 
thought was acase merely of delay, fo 
he did not think that the noble Lor 

expecte «d that the con 


Assembly, 


could seriously have 
sideration of these instructions of which 
the House of Assembly was already | 
possession ol the substance could produ 


1 1.) m ] 
any such change as the noble Lord aflect 


ed to expect. The next prool ot dela 
he had to adduce was that most ex- 
traordinary and incomprehe sible delay 


which took place in the nomination of t] 


Executive Councillors and the member 
of the Levislative 


ways been intended to nominate as mem 


( 
Council. It had al 


ers of those councils we ntlemen possess 
of the good opinions of the a a 
deservedly popular in the pre 
vince. He believed that ever sinee tl 
Committee of 182 the persons who had 
many ot them 


} +} ‘ , . | ] 
unconnected with the Government, hold 


been appointed h d been, 


indeed possessing 
and who wert Mh 
o th situation 
by all practicab 
feelings of a nu- 
community by ay 
in whom they had confi 
y could look wit 
lwavs been the desi 


tion of the Gover 


— } r 
ustly the contidence oft the people, Lh 
, i 
commissioners, in their very full rep 


on the compos sition of those councils, re- 


commended the principle upon which th 


h 
nomination should take place. ‘Tl re 
port was dated the 3d of May, Lt 

thought that th 
plan was simple and easy, and that Go- 
vernment would have adopted the princi- 

- but ne done up 
he report until the 14th of July, 1837, 
when the noble Lord (Lord Glenelg) wrot 


his instructions to Lord Gosford on thi 


MO. and 


‘. — 
iny one would have 


rhe 


Jil 


thing was said or 


subject. What could possibly have been 


the reason for this delay, and how did th 
noble Lord draw up his instructions when 


he did i Suié th em, did he 


Not a bit. 


nominate the 
councillors ? The noble Lord 
left Lord Gosford to do exactly what he 


referred. This he also 

















ibe 
all 

ICill 

SS\ 











pleased. Why could not the noble Lord, 
instead of waiting a year and a half, have 
lone this at first? Ifthe noble Lord was 
right at last in giving to Lord Gosford a 
discretionary power to nominate whom ly 


pleased, why might not the noble Lord 
have taken the same course in tie first 
instance? And then let their Lordships 
mark at what time this was don i time 
when it could not possibly be of any uss 


He admitted, with respect to the feelings 


of a ereat body of the Canadians, though 
it was a Matter of no great importance In 


itself, that it would have pleased and gra- 
tified highly many of them if this popula 
measure had be Cli CONCE ded but their 
Lordships must recollect that after having 
sent out the resolutions of last year, and 
that after their arrival in the colony they 
produced all that irritation which they 
were calculated to 


this concession of the nomination of the 


councillors, at a time when a measure of 
that sort could hot pt due that good 
eflect which it micht | do had it 
been seasonable. ‘This was an iustance 


of what he must call pitiable delay I 


he could not understand how there could 


have been so much irresolution in a mat- 


ter that appeared SO simple wid ¢ \ 
If the noble Lord (Lord Glenelg) had 
directed the commissioners minutely t 
scrutinise the claims of these e@entlem 

and if the responsibility in the selection of 
them was one which affected the Colonial- 
office in Lendon, he could understand 
that there might bave been some difliculty 
in arriving at a satisfactory opinion ; but 
as the difticulty was left after all th 


discretion of Lord Gostord, surely th 
noble Lord opy 
this course during an earlier portion of the 


= 
o 


yosite micht have dope | 
period that had elapsed. He must also 
say that he thought that the manner in 
which they passed the resolutions of last 
year was ‘accompanied by very culpa 
and mischievous delay. ‘These resolution: 
were introduced into Parliament in the 
other House early in March. ‘They did not 
pass the House of Lords till « utly in May. 
They were carried in the other House 
by overwhelming majorities; every means 
were offered to expedite their progress. 
The noble Lords opposite knew perfectly 
well, that though some of their friends 
offered a little opposition, from their cp- 
ponents they had met with none, but 
that every means would be taken to ex- 
pedite the passing of the resolutions. 
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met with but the solitary opposition of th 
nobl nad I ih d lord Oppo L¢ Lord 
1} ou im Tl vad Oweve taken 
‘a onths in their p we through both 
he » W 1¢ { ’ reason havi mr eve 
been assigned foi Lhe resolutions had 
een { ed trom da to day some 
t rH se did yt meet, or f some 
Olt reas Dut I I O rc reason to 
rm to mak haste which 
t thie i t deserved 
\ y | ive tl 
I i i i is done ? 
list { ) i ( mn te beIns 
xt d ha Bill founded 
up lutions, t vy left em ID 
thie stat I doubt t V s of 
that | a tb i i ft ( wh, 
miocht | ( i cumsta Dé 
ead but t n there is 
{ I { se ol HS 
late l ty f pass a bi t th noble 
} S ( T~ lt \ il 
S \ I i l 1il¢ 
I n ed | Oo mmediat pl 
eed | matter— re was a 
{ ( ! the fe os of Ma- 
é y by ne th t act ol 
‘ } 
{ 1 unerat 
t dy il t 
c¢ n I ] ery t ft 
,aD A ( { ey s to 
b - Was iy 
bil le | ss Ol i 
¥ . ‘ p DALE wnd the ( 
ession of nt Majesty rendered 
t Ll i tion u st nh 
t at I it stat i (OINDgs, here- 
| } IDADLY | emed expe. 
are (roy it ot ,t quarrel 
with I rod ) fa 
measu ol les ipuion just at tha 
per was the rational inference 
fi duct—he could not account 
lor 1 y 1V. | pon any other 
suppos wa ly imexplicabl 
Ih hop | I nust either have ber l 
wholly ignorant and unaware of the im- 


the cor ! 

Ing& stated 
] 

delay, h 


remarks upc 


the subject and the necessity 
n—and it was impossible that 
ive een so ignorant—or he 

icrificed that importance to 
ns of personal advantage and 
tion of wavering friends. Hav- 
these instances of culpable 
would come to make a few 
mn the military defence of the 











! ‘ | ' 
, duced for the pu 
amble some count 


pronounced to be 








i¢ 
ind 
would CVi 


} 


any disrespect ft t! 


he must 
mination t 
entirely confined t 


1 ) 
wv the rovolited 


es th tCYOI 


tl 


€ provinces of | 
suspected that th 
reference to -th par 


disaffected ind b 


sons In this count: 


the noble Lords 
bulence micht | 


In this respect the ay 
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pared to sever that province from the 
dominion of this country. Such a course 
would be ent irely at variance with the whole 
colonial system of this country. ‘They might 
make their colonies as free as they pleased, 
but this country must be 
governed on monarchical principles. — He 
knew there were those who said, that  re- 
publican institutions worked very well in 
the United States. 


the colonies of 


It was very possible 
they might; but there was this great dif- 
ference, that in the colonies we must pre- 
serve the monarchical principles of go- 
vernment in other. He 
could understand the case of a republic in 
the closest alliance 
under protection and in dependence upon 


some shape Ol 


with a 


a monarchy, but he could not comprehend 
how a repr ublie could form any portion of 


a monarchy. this, 
l 


He was quite sure of 


lative Council 


that the making of the Legis 

elective would tend to the speedy separa- 
tion of the province from this country It 
was, no doubt, true, that in the course of 
ages, this event was equally certain, let 
their government be carried on what way 
it would. He saw no reason for closing 


their eyes to the fact. Perhaps the very 


efforts that they made to increase the 
wealth, the means, the prosperity, and 
the power of the colonies, would natu- 
rally tend to hasten this result. [le 
thought it would be as unwise for them 
to forget this altogether, as it would be 
for any one of their Lordships in his fall 
health and vigour, to forget that at som 


time or other he must taste of death. 
Both events were equally certain: though 


each might be postponed to a very distant 
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monarchy, or | 


( utoryv conversatlo 


| } 
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| port ed DY cir 
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tion of all 
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specting them before he descended to thy 
grave. Tle thought that, with their pr 
sent provinces of North America, ther 
was no reason why they might not hop 
that their children would behold in 
more increase and prospe rity than all Lord 


th tn 


Bathurst had ever lived to witness. ‘Th 


progress of those 


-it had 
the provinces 
ind he 
should not continue in the same 
conneetion with the 
They should endeavour at the same 
that they 
separation did take 
friendship 


p> ] | { 


Lord DTrOUY ‘a7 Sp! K ( as i¢ 


s had been er 
that of 
Burk 
progre 
ratlo 


proy ice 


more rapid than 
referred to by Mi 


on why that 


be cn 


saw no reas 
country 
tin 

neht 


place 


moter 


} ry 
so to Shape thei policy, 
; ; 
hope, i 
it would be in 


CVeET 2 
amity and 
yllows 
How comes it to pass, my Lords, by wl 
that as 


our Cl 


] 


fate ol cit, olten as tl 


tine 


stion of lonies 


con 
bate d 1 
| 
interi 
( Xp Ct 
on the addr 


h, 


ore aut (jUC 


in this 
4 


solutions of last 


whether in the ill- 
May, or in th 


place 


iS Talse 

ations of this measure, or 
} 

mnounvneced WS Hhearel 


hic] il ¢ mbo dies 


which approac 


now on Bill itself w 
| alone sh yuld be 


universal ha 


found to int trupt t! 


rmony ol your councils 
ll presented by th 
defence, but 


up and zé atone) sup 


> 
O})pose a bi 
i 
" 
without any 


t iken 


CGrovernment 
immediate y 

by th adversaries—alone to r 
up in defence of the constitution—alon 
ist the bi all the 


| this high Court of 


each of law, viola 


justice, In 


Law, which distributes justice without 
| appeal—alone to withstand arbitrary and 
tyrannical innovations, standing here, in 
the Senate—the conservative Senate of a 


day, they ought still to be prepared for it, 
By eood government, by wise administra- 
tion, the time of separation from this | 


colony might be removed far from them ; 
and he certainly saw no reason why they 
might not look forward to long years of 
happiness and prosperity in the union of 
the colonies and the mother country. 
They must all, he recollect that 
beautiful passage in Burke, in his speech 
for conciliation with America, in which he 
invoked the presence of Lord Bathurst, 
who could have remembered what America 
had been at the commencement of the last 
century ; and then sup posing r the angel of 
that ingenious and auspicious youth point- 
ing out to him what would be the future 
progress and rising prosperity of the Ame- 
rican colonies, and telling him of all the 
wonders he might expect to behold res 


Was sure, 


free country—alone to maintain the peace, 
and stay the dismemberment of the empire, 


|}among your Lordships, who, of all men 
| that live, have the deepest interest in 
peace, and the empire being preserved 
|entire¢ The position which | occupy i 


} 
| surrounded with 








difficulty and embar- 


rassment, the task I perform is a thankless 


one, but 1 will not—I may not—abandon 
the post in which my duty has planted 
me, and I am here, at the last hour of the 
hateful conflict, again attempting to dis- 


charge this ungrateful duty. From so 
unequal a contest I may retire defeated, 
but not disgraced. I am aware that | 
may gain no advantage for those whos 
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rights I am defending, but I am well as- 
sured that [ shall retain the approval of 
my own mind, 

When the question of Canada was last 
before us, I purposely 
the noble Se 
eyound to which he 


avoided following 


« } 


retary of state over the 


invited n because 


+ 


| knew that another opportunity would 


occur for discussing the provisions of thi 
measure, the outline of which he then gave 
by anticipation. That oecaston 

arrived, and I have attentively, and, a 


¥ 1 . , 
became me, respectfully listened » th 


statement of my noble Friend. I find 
that he has said in « ‘planation oF the Bill 
—nothing; in defence of the Bill 

nothing. Not a ol am of light was east 


by him upon its darker places, nothin 
was said to clear up the obscurities hich 
are remarked in its arrange 


e the in ongruities 


ments, geht 
with which 1 





O make a measure ac- 


ales to be harsh and 


abounds, nothing 
ceptable, which al 
arbitrary, 
duced now rather than at any other time. 
In short, nothing whatever is urged in de 

fence or in palliation of the Government’s 


t 
1] 
i 


nothing to show why it Is intro- 


policy, save the very able, and on that 
portion of the subject, the very temperate, 
(Lord 


Aberdeen), an avowed adversary of the 


speech of the noble | rl Opp site 


Government ov all other questions. \nd, 
it must be granted, that the noble Earl 
nxiously confined his support to the mea 
sure itself, and suffered uo portion of his 
euloey to authors. 
Taking under his protection the offspring 
of the cabinet, 
by its pare = as soon as it saw the hieht, 
the noble Earl fosters it with no ste pmo- 
ther’s care, plainly shewing, that had such 


overflow upon its 


which had been abandoned 


a thing not been engendered on this sid¢ 
the House, we 
luced he oth 

duced on the other. 
ever, to the arguments for the measure, 


should have had it pro- 


Before Foing, how- 


I must advert for a moment to - course 
pursued by the noble Karl in following up 
the nob le Duk ( (W t Vhin iylOn), a noble 
Karl’s (Ripon); protest against having 1 
conceived that their 
Bill implied any approval of the Go- 
vernment’s conduct, on which they  in- 
tended afterwards to pronounce their free 
opinion, That opinion has now indeed 
been very freely pronounced by the noble 
could not 


extreme offenee taken 


approy al of the 


Marl, and in listening to it, | 
help reverting: to the 
by my noble Friend a few nights 


v- | 
the freedom of my remarks upon Lhe same 
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subject. [ could not help recollecting y 
the elaborate contrast which these remarks 
called forth between my conduct tow irds 
old colleazues, and the no ble Duke’s, who 


had so chivalrously come to the defence 


of his opponents—coupled with thi pane- 
eyric pronounced, God knows, most 
justly, on the vast superiority of the 
Duke’s mind, to his of whose attack the 
noble s tary of State so bitterly com- 
pia | i re vy Suspect that to-night if 
' 364 stituted be 
Ty t i I i I may lo k 
| VOU! \ iict I m 
ms hay Ni Live protes- 
sions or th to: of the noble Earl had 
been less friendly than those of the nobl 
Duke, for he promised to treat the Govern- 
ment with charity. My Lords, tl oble 
Earl’s ts not that charity which covers a 
multitude of transgressions, but 1 wid 


that w multitude of atta 

\ny thine less kindly I have seldom ‘oe urd 
than the performance of 
—any thing 
fruit that 
behold. Iam inh pes that 
ntrast with my milder rebuke, have the 
effect of restorine me to the affections of 


ny nob Friend, Of this I am 


this fine promise 
bitter to taste than the 
tollowed a blossom so fair to 


more 


it may by its 


would fain | interposed to 


rescue him from the hands into which he 
has now fallen, and to deliver him from 
thi uarl, as” thie Duke before d livered 
bin from me. lle must be most anxious 
to b aved from the ch Ivity of the noble 
i url, ind as for the yrbearance he pro- 
mised, vit it wa really worse to beal 
than the charity itself. He would not 


even give thi conduct of Government the 
poor praise of being systematically wrong, 
It is not a system of delay, said he—it is 


inating in ineatanat and 


a pra fice orig 

incurable habits of wavering, vacillation, 
and infirmity of purpose—and all this 
appli d to describe the conduct of a great 
Minister in a great emergency, which 


called iImperiousty [01 the very opposite 


qualiti + and this, the noble Earl’s way 


iy . ke ; 
of shewing bis forbearance 1n the 


exercise 
of his charity. 
Having endeavoured to set myself right 
t with 
trivial 
subject, the way is now 
uriving at the important part 
of the arzument:; and I approach this, 
anxiety, 


11 | 
Vinge youl Lordships Vv 


atters connected 


l 
this question, and so remove the 


} ° 
SOne aeg+res ot 


| contess. with 
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the offence perpetrated, and then drags 
his victim to justice. That indignation 
they must now transfer to this place, and 
pour it upon the supreme ruler cf a pro- 
vinee, who has the to boast that 
such has been his conduct towards the 
people committed to his vaunting 
of such misdeeds to the Sovereign who 
employed him, and to the 


courage 
care; 


» subjects whom 


he misgoverned in the trust which he 
betrayed. It is well for him to speak 
with regret of the blood thus spilt well 
to lament the gallant Colonel Moody thus 


foully slaughtered, and who would 


have been attacked, 


Bevel 
} 


had th troops been 


left at their post whom the Governor 
made it his boast that he had sent away. 
Possibly the whole may be the after- 
thought of a vain man, which he never 
would have uttered had the revolt not 
been put down. But, assuredly, if the 
force had remained, we should have had 
to rejoice In its prevention instead of its 


suppression and instead of lamenting 
bootlessly the loss of the gallant men thus 
sacrificed, he might have had the better 
feeling to indulge of saving their lives to 
their country, instead of 
restoring, the public peace which he was 
sent to maintain. 

The same Governor, however, has not, 
as I find, been satisfied with a civil war; 
he must needs do his best to endanger the 
peace with the United States. He has 
threatened that powerful neighbour with 
hostilities. It appears that the neutrality 
of the American territory 
lated, nor could such an 
surprise. A volunteei 
be less easy to control, and more prone 
to commit excesses, than those regularly 
disciplined troops who were sent away at 
the time their were most indis- 
pensable. The noble Duke (Wellington) 
expressed himself satisfied with the force 
in the Canadas, upon the authority of 
military men whose opinions he had taken. 
No one is more ready than | 
guided by such authority-—that is to say, 
upon all military If we 
asked whether a certain number of troops 
be sufficient to defend a post, or even to 
put down a revolt actually 
broken out, to the opinion of military men 
I will bow—not so where the question is, 
what force should be kept in a province in 
order to prevent all revolt from taking 
place—that is a question of civil and not 
military polity, Still if the 


and preserving, 


has been vio- 
excite 
must always 


event 
force 


services 


am to be 


questions. are 


has 


which 


more question 
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be whether it is fitter to keep down all 
rebellion, than to wait till it rages, 


679 


and 
a Miil- 
tary question than any of those matte 
which d: uly the attention of P 

liament ; no more than a 
police, to any other dep 


civil government of the country.  ‘T 


occ up) V 
: ‘ 
Bill relative 


ol irtment of t 


noble Earl (Aberdeen) with much eood 
sense, referred to a high authority, 
cited a very sound opinion upon t 
Oray md important subject, when 
repeated the valuable saying of an emin 
man, that ‘‘a far less force might | 
quired to put down a revolt than to 
vent one.” The charge I now make 


" } 
question 1) 
i 


through the 


us; and one more serious cannot 
brought against any Government. ‘| 
Ministers are accused, and as yet wit! 
offering explanation or defence, of has 
oceasioned by their own in \} CILY 

that of their emissaries, a civil war, 


effusion of innocent blood, and the sed 
tion of Joyal subjects from their allegia 
Upon the same ieglect, and th 
necessity of employing an undisciplined 
and insubordinate rabble is also charg 
the rupture with America, to 
ieglect led, not indirectly and as a remot 
direct, short 


gross 


on | 
Wild h tha 


consequence, but by a plai n, 


rout, which might all along have b 

easily seen and closed up. My Lord 

most deeply lament any occurrencc 

most disastrous and ap pe: which 
d 


endaneer our relations of peace and amit 


with the United States. But I would 1 
be understood as thinking that this m 
untoward occurrence will pee to a rup- 
ture, though I fear it will exasperat 
men’s minds and embitter the feelin 
already not too kindly, which the last 
American war left behind it. I kn 


the good sense which, general! 


ing, prevails among 


however, 


Sp ah 


the people 

Americ a—the sound ened wl agg or t 

most part, guides the councils of Go 
vernment. Long may that ee y con 
tinue !—long 
Its endurance is of paramount importan 

to the peace of the world—to the best in- 
of humanity—to the general im- 
provement mankind. Nor do I se 
how, if any disaster were to happen which 
should break up the Union, considering 
the incurably warlike nature of man, tli 


terests 
of 


peace of the New World could long b 
maintained, But in the present case, 
met, as | have no donbt these wholesome 


may that great Union last! 


yer: 
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cr 
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dispositions towards amity will be 


i 


corresponding sentiments on this side of 


the Atlantic, | cherish the hope that after 
discussion, and explanation, and confer- 


ences, and negotiations, satisfaction will |' 


be vit Ided whi re outrage has | 


will not = b 


ed. 


ECU OTs 


redress withholden wher 
injury has be eu done, ind | 
of quarrel for the ] 


But there will not be an end of the eon 


resent be 


sequences that must inevitably follow from 
this unhappy affair. The pub 
will be s¢ riously ind generally irritated 

the disposition to miter! with [ 
Canada will become far more diflicult t 

repress ; and a Government, at all tim 

feeble to control the conduct of indivi 
duals, will become wholly impotent against 
so prevailing a spirit of hostility. All 
these mischiefs I charge upon the same 
inexcusable, inexplicable neglect, which 
has left Canada bare of defence against 


the progress of discontent, at the moment 
when your rash, violent, headlong policy 
had excited the 


vour American subjects 


universal resentment of 


But your own faults are, with unpa- 
ralleled injustice, to b laid to thie 
door of the colonists ; because you have 


misgoverned them, and alienated 


atlections, they are to be punished by the 
loss of their free constitution. Now, 
grant even that some portion of them 
have no justification and no excuse foi 


their conduct—I ask you how vou defend 


the policy of punishing the whole comm 
nity for the errors or the offences of a { 
[ will not here stop to solve the problem, 


Ve 
} 


what proportion ola peopi must sin be- 


fore you are entitled to visit the whol 
with penalty and coercion but I wil 
isk you to recollect the argument used 


few days aco by the Ministers, when | 
complained of no troops having been 
sent to preserve the peace. Th yut- 
break was then represented as a mer 
trifle; an affray in which but few of th 
people, but a handful of men, had taken 


any part—it was confined to a corner of the 
province--to the banks of the Richelieu 


alone-—while all the rest of the country 
was peaceable, loyal, and firm. In | ppe 
Canada not a soldicr was wanted, and the 
Governor had sent eve ry man away, re- 
turning to the inquiry, how many he 


could spare, the vapouring answer, ‘ 
Even in Lower Canada, six « 

out of the seven were in a stat 

found tranquillity, and but a few 
VOL Wis. § Third y 


@ Series § 


all.” 


their | 
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, | ] . 
by /in the seventh had shewn any signs of 
- } ! | 
disattection at all; almost all else was 
} } | . 1 
loyalty, devotion, and zeal. Such was 
1” ee } } 
the miunisterial tatement ist wee — 
Then how do ve propose t ( d all 
+] ] ] Dae . } + ] 
this loyal devotion and patrioth 1 By 
de] inv, not the eriminal and sedi 
portion of peo} but the whole « 
1 ! i 
munity Of t —b punishing, not 
| 
‘ | 
| On 1 | } we na | a 
' t t} x S wi ) 
feet ( t ae | oy mterruy (l. 
\ ot nis 
; 
f r sed iot ¢ 
privl that have | t or ¢ S| 
} ] ‘ 
N | ts and privi 
{ erhrye i | l r hal 1 Ce Lary the 
j ‘ ) 
( idians have ¢ | Phey told 
that for the tra essions « 1 few, the 
1 ] 
whi hber f the people are at ; 
nd d my noble Friend himself, a 
j | } 
\ ¢ =} ( t na 1 Very ttl ay 
. " ie a 1 
ol popula right is to proceed nong 
: ' ' ji 
them in the character ol Dictator, to en 


force the Act for establishing among them 


’ } 
veTO! KnOWD 


i desp nevel in any 
part of the British domimions. But with 
out stopping to inquire longer into the 
! ] } 
justice Of this pe Wey, iet us Only isk whee 
ther or n¢ t stent with our con- 


duct towards ot portions ¢ the p ple ; 
—whether or not we treat all parts of the 
empire in tl 1 of way? Is it. the 

I 
course | timely pursue every 
here, throu xd report and throueh 
evil re l 3 wi had to deal 
vith a] ( tuated not three thou- 
Sa mil , Dut lt st within eht of 
ou i sh ibited, not by half a 
nillion, but h or el t mull s of peo- 
pi oft re ented ! Pa i ent, but 
en Vel \ hu 1 Hous and 
Ctlv if T l \N ICS and 

k t 1 pose that 
it S i prop | } \ not | SS 
stau nh | he t < thin sup- 
porters } un itatine nscrupul us 
voters « he very Administration which 
l@s been { ne fetters for the ¢ ! di ns 
—the 1 te, unfriended, unrepresented 
Canadia WW lL the same Govern- 

nt | t dl e portion of the em- 
pi ( 1 Canada, but whi W Id 
then | Ve Orie inothe nae SI » S 
the | i of h ventyv ! thful WMahe4re- 
ents, the Mons, Papineau as he is now 
termed, tl zealous and valuable e utor 
ol thr Vb =| l bye ild ta ( up the ques- 

, 
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an elective council—should stren- 
its 


SC a uropean expression to 


uously exert himself fon success—l 


must here u 


} j + . 
1) understood—should agitate for it,— 


ild his urgent demands be treated 


scorn, and the prayers ol his countrymen 
aoe oe 1 1 } 

ind iiowers be rejected with disdain 

My noble Fri nd, who represe ts the it 

istry lsewh re (Lord J hn ul {| i) 

furnished an answer to all thes quest 

Quoting from Mr. Fox, and great! Xa 
rating that g¢reat man’s n ning b\ 


takine” literally what was 


said 
riously, my noble Friend has laid it down, 
that in Trish affairs there is | ule 
for ning the peopi 
yout Lordships think that golden rule is ¢ 
i doing what is right and just By 
pt uine thre Policy which thi inferest Ql 
Uh requare 4 “No ‘such thing! TTI ral 
iS | simple thanthat. By adimiaistern 
my noble Friend on the cross benel 
did, (Marquess of Anglesea,) Justice tem 
pered with merey—evineing at all time 
the most watchful care of the peopl 
Interests, mingled with the most undevi- 
ating eondescension and kindness of di 


meanour towards thei persons —at once 


ndearing himself to them by the frank 
urbanity of his manners, and taking care 
that their best interests should be unceas- 
them 


uring them nicht, but at the same time, 


promoted — doing justice, 


Miine { 


ie balance equal, with a firm, a 


} } } 
ma v hand and never, for any cousidel 
bdicating those functions ot Ci 


vernment from which its v 


eae Sees ee i ee bens 
is mv noble Friend, the Hom ec} uy 


rule for eoverning the people? Is it todo 
what vou oueht by them? to eive nem 
Whal 1S o¢ od for thet -f oO let them h Ve 
what vou ought to give, and nothing more 4 


Oh, no such thing! but 


themselves wish; to 


ive just what they 
is they bid you—as they, the subj 
vou, their Governors; ina word, to 
you the trouble of gov 
them to 


i | 
let them save rning 


»y leaving vovern them- 


oly ‘That is the rule applied to @ 
country which is close by, with six mil- 
ons of men whom one common sentinent 
binds together, who follow one concen- 
trated and individual influenee, and who 
end seventy voters to the aid of the 


Ministry in the other House. The rul 





or ae with them ts, ‘** Give them all 
i} | f 

vy a if an elective coun il, let it be 
iect : 2 lite council, be it tor by fe 
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just as they please. But for Canada, 


ott thinly-peopl d, and without the fi 


J 
tion of a memberin either House to ' 
its grievance Knowl ive eXxDI 
c i 
" 
ind foree to if iesives yf rrul 
| 1 
Valls,— | i¢ } 
h ( Vel ( myptal ill 
{ 1 Vel » 1 sult 
} 
| | \ I ] 
" 
be rl { i th 
wri 1) l { 
VV i T 
| Pictat ra ra ot \\ 
it ( i 
tw i nt and th 
{ { { 
A ! 1d _ lt 
ma CT ! elf-i Hie id 
' 1 
1 ect i | © ¢ } ery re 
ol KIN Pee a i nt me 
i} 5 | 
i Wald tf CAE ih it « 
to ay a | ted Stud to prev rt ¢ 
by yudierous ft why ‘ cl { 
} 
( r by »| CVO} 
recourse to punts tu | 
' 
pot | | 1 
t 
) 
Lie et fore 
to her | nes ilher than neviect hera 


But I have known conduet the reverse 
all this. Who indeed h 


1 
ste pmotiv I 


is not 


-watchine for the oceas 


of quarrel; taking offence at every thu 
and at nothing: fosterin iny littie | 
ing of temper in the child till it ripen 
disobedience, and furnish 11 pretext 
ra In } \ | | | p ! 
i i\ i] uit cl | VE 
fits and by capt har 
iitth some oIing l 
rostant ch | nyit I 
a Cc! W en 
neer by punitsl rall 
Visit yn the offsp thie f 
| 
own ismanagement 5; ind never {6 
j lust tC pursulns tead or a just, ¢ 
11 1On treatment th ( mes | 
| vitnessed is who has ae But ne 
fhave | known a mp! { nirast 
imaiked sO. OV f oO outraveous 
ty We ih i tal ca ol lre| na 
| the stepmother treatmet Canada 
| ct of rrecedented oppres 
| Lord Durham is commissioned 
i ecute. 1 | find, xpi uined and all 
trated by the publeation of the tnst 
tious under which be ts to be nt out 
V Cl | uy { 5s Stl } do¢ ume 


he urd O! thy 
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i, | the most unaccountable. . [ question if so} maintain, that 
i extraordinary a proceeding altogether has | a power of this 
" ever yet been witnessed, as the publication | shall see fit, his 
of this paper The Ministers have mad { himself | 
| public in January the orders whieh the it 
intend to have executed next May It is | | 
one of the great difficulties a ding 1} of th 
| extended empire, that the orders issued 
| for ft rovernment of its 
a can hardly ever be \ ied 
cireumstane in which they are | 
{ because Aa con I { l | 
| lapse between their | | 
entore d But ist S { l 
ce ssarily 1icurriy { 
| ; culty by sitti own —di tal ul 
i ever before dream. of hoa thu b 
id | sitting down at t Colontal_ofi i hat they 
January and drawing up the orders in al nd t stru 
pa their detail, which are to Ibeved by vt it 
the emissary in May or Jur when that white t ym 
emissary is not to leave the country bef 
| the month of April? tflow ean my noble | then : le | 
ro Friend know that he will be of the sam t various hiect 
mind in April, when Lord Durham ts to! for their o 
= set sail on his hopeful mission of cone ti ! tt 
liatory coercion ? The n.easure, ont of | and lower prov 
duty. which these resolutions have arisen, has | of deliberation it 


St already been changed three or four times} by the Act of 17 


yt thie over In as many days, if report speak true imining how its a 


I I 


is Ee lirst the Ministers wavered a little: then | Then follow me 
they affected to have mad up their} 


their orce th) 


| : en | ‘ 7 , 
la minds; and having done so, they no soone! xpense of 


’ 


BL declared that nothine should move them | of the lay tect 


t from their fixed purpose, than they sud tablishment. of 
denly departed trom it altoget er, and! peachments 
Ve idopted i totally adiflerent course if the veral sy *t 
ii dictation of the Oppositi n in the Com- pulre cd hat 
mons. Ilesitation, uncertainty, wavern yr, | to t t 
f delay—mark the whole course of their | done by | 
1 proceedings. [t extends to the noble | —but port 
NM person who is to execute thes | cts in 1iome Yactlv 
{ Canada. My noble Friend is not to set | Wh 





oa out on his progress towards th pot where | Had ol 


j . i } 
( disaflection 1s abroad, and insurrection has vith if ) nve 
na broken out, unt | th weather 1 i} : ou I sf | 


X While every week is of inealculable im _ | mittee of ] Low 


{ portance, April is the time coolly appoint |} papers trot t} 
. 1 on 4 " ha . ' 
lor his sauimng, and it may it 5 
extreme deliberation shoul rt } } 
cate no great apprehension yu f 
S isin such a state as atlo; 
a tion of a measure like the on : 





for its coercion. The noble ar! 

rig (lee . ' f fae , 

ieen) has mistaken what i formerly said 
of my noble Friend’s powers. i 


ut should, al all events he ordere d to rrant 
i 


Instantly an elective council But t did 


} 
| 
| 
| 
nt, | pronounced it as a clear matter that he} spot. They haster 
I 
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in long arguments and elaborate protests, 
remitted the volume that contained 
produce of their labours and their wrang- 
lings, and put their employers in possession 
of a whole body of controversy and of 
decisions, each Commissioner generally 
differing rom his colleagues in the 
he took of the argument, and frequently 
also from himself, but all agreeing in the 
conclusions at which they arrived, by 
course of reasoning one way,and deciding 
another. Will not this satisfy us, insatia- 
ble that we are? Can we hope for more 
argumentation and more discrepancy from 
one inquiring man than from three? | 
defy any be he armed with powers 
ever so dictatorial—let him engross in his 
own person all the powers of his station, 
and be his own Master of the Horse 
the bargain, to the celebrated 
inquiry and report of Lord Gosford, and 
his learned and gallant Coadjutors. J 
had vainly imagined that all the inquiry 
of the last three years might have been 
enough to satisfy the greatest appetite for 
delay and inaction; but I find I was de- 
ceived; we are still to falter and pause ; 
the hour for action recedes as we advance; 
and the mighty measure of abrogating all 
law and creating a dictator, ends in send- 
ing out one Lord to renew the inquiries 
which had been making for three years 
under another. 

I have uniformly stated my conviction 
that it is the duty of the Government here 
at length to make up their minds and 
pursue some intelligible and consistent 
course towards the Colony—above all, that 
sending Lord Durham thither without the 
only power which can ever be of the least 
use towards attaining the object we have in 
view, isa mere pretence for new delays. 
The doce expressed at that power by the 
noble Earl (Aberdeen) is to me incompre- 
hensible. i Elective Council, he says, 
means the severance of the Colony—I 
have always held this to be a benefit and 
no loss, provided it can be effected in 
peace, and leave only feelings of kindness 
on either side. But I deny that the giving 
an Elective Council can possibly produce 
such a consequence.— Men commit a 
great anda palpable mistake when, ar- 
suing from the analogy of the Parliament 

England, they transfer to Canada the 
es ‘connected with our U pper House. 
In the Colony there is no aristocracy nor 
thing like an 


of Canada. 


views 


the 


one, 


into 
surpass 


any aristfocracy——conse- 


Upper House 


guently the materials of an 


the | 


{LORDS} 


| 


| 


| 
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But a yet more 
from the re- 
Why is 


necessary for 


are there wholly. wanting. 
remarkable difference 
lation of Colonial dependency. 
this House in which we sit 
our limited Monarchy? [tis because th 
would without. its 
come into conflict with the 


arises 


Crown interposition 
| : 
people, repre- 
Mon ir 
has no revenues but what he derives fr 
the that Lower House ; if th 
he were to his veto upon bill 


and thy 


sented in the Commons. ‘The 
votes of 
EXeFrCIse 
all supplies would be 
Monarchy could not 
it often rep eated, 
mitigated by es Upper Ilouse being | 

terposed between the other two branches. 
This House, by the influence which th 
Crown has in it, by its natural 
towards the Court, 
the extremes of popular opinion, relies 

the Sovereign from the perilous office ot 
refusing the measures sometimes press 

upon both by the representatives of tl 
people. But the state of things ina 
Colony is essentially different. There the 
Executive Government is not altogethie: 
dependent upon the supplies voted by th 
Commons—there the Commons have no 
more absolute power over the rest of tli 
Government than they would have here 1! 
Hanover or some other di pendency of the 
Crown yielded a revenue of twenty millions 
a year, which could deft: iy such expenses 
as the Parliament might refuse to au 
thorise. Consequently inthe Colony, th 
no difficulty in rejectin 


stopt ; 
survive the shi 


were were not its violen 


leaning 
and by its aversion 


Governor has 


| bills, and exposes the constitution to 


shock bv the exercise of his ~~ II 
wants no Upper House to do for him w! 
he can safely do himself, and to dues 
the concussion occasioned by a collis! 
between him and the Commons. We 
the Colonial Council then eleetive, th 
would none of the effects ensue whic! 


must follow from making this Hlouse a re- 
presentative of the people like the othe: 
Were we chosen and sent here by th 
same body that elects the Commons, an\ 
one must sce that the only consequenct 
would be, our having a House of Commons 
divided into two sections instead of one, 
sitting in two rooms, and passing bills 
through nine or ten stages instead of fou 
or five; the Government would be wholly 
changed, and a pure Democracy substi- 
tuted in its stead. In the Colony the 
form of the Council or its total abolit 

would not jot the nature of thi 
or impede its working for an 


alter one 
Government, 
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hour. 
plies because the Governor rejected bills 
—each party would for awhile stand out 
against the other; in the end a middle 
course would be resorted to, cach party 
giving up a litthe and gaining the 
aud the supplies of the 
administered by her Parliament would be 
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The Commons might refuse sup- 


rest 5 


mother country 
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lawful authority, 
In such an extremity, the EmperorCharles, 
a prince of vast experience, of practised 
wisdom in the councils both of peace and 


to the extinction of all 


war: a ruler, whose vigour never suffered 


| him to falter, saw that there remained but 


} 
;one course to 


forthcoming, whenever the sense of the | 


Government and pe ople of Kneland went 
along with the Colonial executive, to over- 
come any very unreasonable and pertina 
cious resistance of the House 
the Colonial people.— nable then to dis- 
cover the least danger from the change so 
much desired by all the Canadians, | 
deeply lament the short-sighted and in- 
eflicient policy of 

emissary without the power of granting it, 


respecting 


sending out a new 
or even of entertaiming thi question 5 and 
I remain decidedly ot opinion, that whethe 
we regard his own credit and honour, o1 


the interests of the country and th 
colony, he had far better not ro there at 


all, than proceed with mutilated power 
upon a hopeless errand. 

The colonial experience, my 
the Spanish monarchy, fertile as it is in 
upon ail subjccts, Is 
singularly so upon a question of this kind, 
There once broke out, as you are aware, 
a revolt so formidable, and so extensive, 
involving the whole of the most valuabl: 
of the settlements of Spain, that it ts still 
known at the distance of three 
as the great rebellion. | allude, 
to the revolt of the 
pared with which, were the war in ¢ 


lessons of wisdom 


Ihad, though in no 


comune 


centuries 
of course, | 
Pizarros in Peru, com- | 

y 


inad 1 | 


to rage with tenfold fury, it would be a} 


mere nothing for danger and difficulty. 
The events of that famous have 
been recorded by the illustrious historian, 
my revered kinsman, in that spirit of deep 
reflection for which he was renowned, and 
with a charm of style hardly exceeded by 
his celebrated narrative of Columbus’s 
voyage, which it is difficult to read with a 
dry eye. The rebels had been eminently 
successful on all points; the revolt had 
raged for above a year, and had wrapt all 
Peru in the flames of civil war. At the 
head of his hardy and adventurous veter- 
ans, Pizarro had met the Spanish troops, 
and overthrown them in many pitched 
battles, The Viceroy had himself been 
defeated, taken, and put to death; the 


passage 


seat of Government was in the hands of 


the insurgents; and a combined system 
of revolt had been universally established 





pursue, Ile resolved to 
send out a person with ampli powers of 
hevotiation of command ; and his 
Pedro de la Gasca, who 
than 


Councillor of the Inquisition, distinguished 


and 
choice fell upon 


higher station 


himself by his ability and suecess in seve- 


ral delicate ne 


nded to the oflice by 


rotiations lle was re- 
an enlarged 
surpassed —- an 


Capacily, hardly to be 


insinuating address manners singularly 
a tempel th 
ciliatory and bland—above 


courteous to all most con- 


all, a rare dis- 
interestedness and self-denial in whatever 
d himself, 


luties. 


and a singular devo- 
Of this he early 


concerne 


tion to his public ( 


rave an unequivocal indication, in per- 

emptorily I {i SII oO the otfei ol highen rank 

in the Church, which the Emperor pressed 

| upon him with the purpose of increasing 
! ; as 

his weiel nd influence in the arduous 


But (says 
red such 
that re- 
demanded 
in a very different tone. 


intrusted to his hands, * 

hile he discoy 
moderation in all 
nally to hims« lf, he 


powers 


: I 
He insisted, as he 
so remote from the seat 
could not 


Was to be employed in 
of Go- 


have re- 


a country 
vernment, where he 
course to his Sovereign instruc- 

and as the whole 


his negotiations must depend 


for new 


tions On any emergency, 
SS iccess ot 
confidence which the p opl with 
whom he had to treat could place in the 
extent of his power, that he 


unlimited 


upon t 
ought to be 
authority; that 
his jurisdiction must reach to all persons, 
and that he must be em- 
powered to pardou, to punish, or to re- 


invested with 
] — . 
to all causes; 


ward, as circumstances might require ; 
of resistance from the mal- 
might be authorised to reduce 


them by force of arms, to levy troops fot 


that in case 
contents, hi 

that purpose, and to call for assistance 
from the Governments of all the Spanish 
settlements in America.” Powers like 
these seemed to the men of mere prece- 
dent in the colonial office of Madrid, im- 
possible to be granted to any subject, they 
were the inalienable attributes of the pre- 
rogative, according to these official autho- 
says 


rities; ‘* But the Emperor’s views, 


the historian, “ were more enlarged, As 
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fiom the nature of lis employment, Gasea 


must be intrusted with discretionary powel 
in some ports, and all bis efforts might 
if he were circumscribed 

| 


in any one particular, (as for example, thi 


prove inctlectual, 


rranting of an elective council) Charles 
. } } } : | +1 
scrupied not to invest him with authority 
to the full extent of bis demand. 
satisfied (he i 
| 


Ms mastel conndence, 


bach cheering ittende ah tlie iC tion 

thes word) — he hastene l his depaitur 
ind without either mouey or. tr Ss, Sel 
out to quell a formidable rebellion.” The 
result is well kuown, and it was con- 


formable to the vigour and the wisdom 
that p ided over the preparattor 
Cras rived in Peru withou ite 
4) Wiy pomp what \ i} put ] tion 
i s oft i ! { Hnevo 
'\ i | tits ICS b th 
JUS | jl edn 5 I Vei 
1h} i ( | irll V th ( ul 
ivy and } (| die Ol manHel 
ey I I \ S tf) Ih) 
or i Clti | hie ( yu md i 
poe thant ty, Dut I y ry he 
fitends to his 1 ion, While he hardly left 
ii l 1} His J oO I] ~ bold nd 
\ yirtiy antag t perceived that hb 
P tur tit W riven Tol 
tice ol diplomat rts, LIK ¢ 
ran » is nature d his habit ae 
hed to t ia proper clem 
and ft St ifhus i i wer th OLY 
url i+f k Te hy 5 (i) nN ty ) und 
that be had to cope with on wh unl 
versal nius for affairs fitted him f fol 
lowing up i iction the co els of hi 
provident sagaci! Ga 1 suddenly dis- 


result of the prepa itions which 


een making, while oecupied in 


adds) with this fresh proof of 


> 
\ 





nerociatine with the leaders of the revolt, 
! reclaiming the victims of their arti- | 

Ul equipped i fleet, met the crul 

rs Piz irra, and captured them every 
where. He took the field against the | 


veteran ¢ nquerors of the New World 
he met their chief, 
le, made him prisoner, put 


' 
with his principal accom- 


] on 
overthrew him boa 





1 } 

pu ; i peace ind order to the 
a 

WhHOl province, ind rave back t the 
Spanish Crown, rather than kept in it, 


the brightest of its J wels. To complete 
thie lory of this great man, already so 
brilliant both in council md oon arms, 
th ’ inted but on crowning passage, 


which should bestow upon him a yet 


DS: 


5 


Iffatrs of Canuda, as 


hivher fame, by showing the genius tl 
inspired his conduet, eclipsed by the virts 
that governed i. Nor was. this pre 
wantin the fortune of t 


AY iste! py 
nd by his 
forfeitures of the ) 
fur greater mass of weal 


unlim 


whok rebellion, | 


UC Uis 


tributed a th 
ly 


money, a id on mes, and land, ind pa ( 

than was ever by any absolute potent 

bestowed ) his followers o1 iis fave 

it and rvinge’ not the traction ol 

14 1 

farthing f iim if OF fh CONNCNI ‘ 
{ | Py ] Wee | 

retired to Kurope, and renderecd up 


rust, leavin to his grateful vercicn t 


{ lis | | j j 
pavment of the few debts which he | 
CO ted wd wl eh li pov ty () 
1] ! j 
mied UB } from discharein Hi res 
' | | 
it V his ¢ ry and bh price 
miroat t Kpecke i pub 
nde f | L | 
1] he } j } 1 | | 
1 val it i cl 
t ) y ¢ p thi i . 
va GQ (sa iX { { i 1 
\ l thi i H iu i 
i 
| nu 1). 
| | 
‘ i l Le | ‘ \ itt 
ifavi i vlied you ib te 
tron i \ h thi nora 
) iy. i i 1) Ci 
i 
" 
(i i } tliarly applica 
| 1? 
to t cum t ( KIStlo he 
| | ] ! 
i \ ) il l a Cil t} 
'e¢ 
1] i W Lil i | { { 
OULY i cont tsin all it I terl i 
ures, between the capaciti 
’ i 
f fo ind. of t 4 
; } , 
iC] too, | ttn a@iV reci 1 1e ¢ 
t WO l of;thp hol S ly ct } yn! 
i 
to view in ev i f lamentabi 
some of its pa —(l} aceful in other 
, 
vi cl ne word m\ pa f1 y advice a 
to retrace your steps, and do justice. | 
i 
ti wovernment make the restoration 
Lind! i aa | J " 
KIDGIV leelne the Miah { t of ail th 
aie , 
endeavours £O compa this, ict t 
ro all fe ths, and out of their way, 


thre dis flected and 
l them lara 1 
y in the administration of | 


them 


: 7 
nezvgoctatinge with 


ruling the province. Let 
mingle mere 
affairs. Above all never let 


} 
persuade 


to those who would them, lik 
Karl ( Aberde eb), 

have been rightly granted at on 
time it is dishonourable to give now that 


arms, and 


that wh 


noble 





the supplicant has flown to 
become a rebel. 


If those concessions wel 


wrong before, so are they wrone still, and 
[call upon you firmly to refuse them, 
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out not merely an Elective Council, the | been selected by Ministers to proceed t 
responsibility which they demanded of the | Canada; a 


Governor to themselves. He (Viscount 


fLORDS} 


| though, as it might seem, hardly equal 


Melbourne) would not now enter into any | 


discussion on the question of an Elective 
Council; he did not know whether or not 
some mode of election might not be de- 
vised compatible with the ’ 
this country; but of this he was sure, that 
the responsibility of the Governor to the 
Assembly amounted to independence at 
once, and this demand was unquestion- 
ably made by the House of Assembly to 
be refused them only on peril of their 
putting into direct use the means which 
Parliament had placed in their hands. 
These things must be judged by the man- 
ner in which they were employed. The 
noble and learned Lord had 
Parliament as having given the Canadians 
the power of refusing the 
the intention that they should not exercise 


monarchy of 


a » | } 
qaeseribea 


: 
upplies only in 


it, for that the moment they did exercise | 
it, it was taken away , and their coustitu- 


tion suspended. But this was a question 
of manner and deg House of 
Assembly made use of this power for the 
purpose of stopping th course of 
government, of shutting up the courts of 
law, it became evident that 
taken to restore Government to a situation 


T{ } 
ree, it the 


whole 
teps must bi 
in which it could work. When there were 
three estates in the constitution, and ons 
of these pushed its power to an extremity, 
either the t yield to t! 

third, or some change and alteration must 


other two 


mu 


take place in the distribution of thei 
respective powet The demand of the 
House of Assembly involved a decided 


chanve in the whole form cf the constitu- 
tion, and because it had not been acceded 
to they had stopped the whole course of 
government. What then remained fo: 
supreme Government to do exe pt to inake 
a great change inthe state of things, or 
at least to suspend the constitution, In 
order to see what changes might 


Lue 


advan- 
tageously be made? The constitution had 
practically been suspended by the Cana- 
diaus themselves. ‘The Le suncil 
refused the Bills sent up by the House of 
A«sembly ; the House of Assembly refused 
supplies ; 


rislative C 


the heart and brain had ceased 


to act together; it was impossible that 
things could ¢@o on in such a_ state, and 
the best step to be taken appeared to be 
that of suspending for a short time the 
constitution of 1791, and giving the pro- | 


posed powers to the INobleman who had | 


accurate historian. | The 


; nomination had taken plac 
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Nobleman of great ability, 


eminent ecclesiastic of whom tl 
noble and learned Lord had read them 
account-—an 
the 
somewhat like a romance. 
Dr. Robertson 


eulowistic 
leed, 


appear 


att iccount, mn- 


lively historian mad 


| Le rd 
most 
matter to 
Lord h 

id take: 
place in the nomination of the new Legi 

lative and Kxecutive Councils. He cer 
tainly must confess that he wished th 
before th 
December, but there had 


which 
Brougham . Was a 
next 
and le arned 
as the delay which h 


which the noble 


, } 
adverted, w 


last week in 


| been great difficulty experienced in refi 


} Circumstances tO jus 


‘informed on 


+ | } 
ence to the selection of members; ai 


| . Ran 1 
there were other circumstances, which, ji 


of attairs in the colon 


it might be improper to particulari 
which, to a certain degree, accounted f 
the delay; but there was nothing in the 
tify in th 


stinate conduct 


(sseml 
they h 
With re spect to the resolution 
had 


with as 


the violent, ob 
pursued. 
ved they 


Llouse 


possible. 


d their Lord- 
rapidity 

matters ol! 
exciting i 
time. \ 


Sie 
he bel: passe 


| 
mucn 


shi “¥ 


ty 
i he re were many 


ereat importance, and very 


oitation at the 


their uature, ina 
+ +} } . 
to the other House, it 


was well know 






that, in the pres nt times, hon. Membe 

wi not very willl to bate an inch 

their right of precedence, to give way wi 
| y 


wav motion, every one appe Wine 
boas , ] ¢ | 

nxious to deliver himself of his Spee 

is if it 


and 
quently, th 
S not quite 


1 matter of Ife death t 


were 
hi Onetitmente - ne Tat 

Ms CONSLULUCHLS ; aha, CONS 
f 


march Oi 
regular or smooth for the 





public business wi 
Governmen! 
times, when there wa 
not so much emulation o1 feelin 

amon the Members of that House as at 
present. But he believed that, consist 
with the 


there as in former 


strony 


ently state of public busines 
those resolutions proeceded with es mucl 
is possible. The idea whic! 
had seen 


and learned Lord 


t would be more constl- 


expedition 


the nobli 
that it 
tutional to pay the 
than to 

Canadian 


to express, 
money in this conntry 
it out of the chest of the 
, was in no degree adopted by 
Canadians, o1 | 


VO 


ro 
Lat 


those were b« : 


Canadian 


the 


affairs, who. all 


considered such a course as much super- 


seding the Honse of Assembly as_ the 


Other course, as equally inconsistent with 
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the form and spirit and right working of a 
free constitution. As to the forees in 
Canada, the real fact was, the 
there had not been reinforced, 
Government believed from the represcnta- 


troops 


be ause 


tions which had been made, both from the 
civil and military authorities there, and 
from other quarters, that there was 1 
danger of an outbreak during the winter 
This had turned out to be not the case— 
to be an error in judgment; and certainly, 
after what bad taken place, he greatly 
wished that additional troops had been 
early sent out, though he did not believ: 
previ nted tl 
outbreak, for it was unpremeditated, He 
prehended the state of the case to be this 
-As far as could be collected from what 


was known on the subject, the information 


that even this would have 


on which was by no means even yet com- 
plete, Mr. Papineau, finding himself play- 
| 


ine a difficult and dangerous @ame, said 
to the people, ‘© Do not resist now, but be 
prepared for resistance; arm yourselv¢ 

and be ready to 
point when I call upon you, but do not 
rise till you are desired.” 
would not do: it 
people to arm themselves, to prepare for 
resistance, to 


ssembl toreth I t on 


| 
would not do to tell 


inflame their minds with 
repre sentations of their wrongs and inju- 
ries, and, at the | 


they were to be held in like greyhounds 


) 


same time, suppose that 
in a leash, to be let out only at pleas 

So it happene d, that when the o vaniZa- 
tion of the disattected was discovered, and 
persons were apprehended, resistance 
the outbreak followed ; and whatever had 
been the number of troops in the province 
at the time, he fully believed that th 
outbreak would still have taken pl ice. It 
was, however, impossible to deny that if 
there had been more troops there, Sir J. 
Colborne would not have been justified in 
draughting off the troops from the upper 
province. But Government proceeded on 
the opinion that there would be no insur- 
rection in the winter. Some observations 
had been made in reference to the chane 
which had elsewhere been made in the 
preamble of the Bill. He was well aware 
that the course which had been pursued 
in framing that preamble was novel, with- 
out precedent; but the circumstance of 
its being without precedent by no means 
necessarily proved it to have been erro- 
neous; to show this, it must be proved to 
have been absurd and unwise. In framine 
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adverted LO, th V had heen 


1 had breathed 


had been 


cuided by that Spirit whi 


through ut th speecl of the noble and 
| ined Lord. rh y WwW 1nd us that 
{ e should stand s the basis of tl 
neas distinct statement that though 
thi | ( it hing in iurbiti ry | wel 
in Canada n arbitrary power, let it b 
observ ( 1 a spotism, for what he 
\ { Melbourne understood DY 
despot ! iS IT! SIDI powel i de- 
seri] ich could not be applied to that 
h which rd Durham was intrusted 
tl x , he would 1 peat, to 
{ t 1 fac f the measure 
to | peo} { ¢ da, of England, to 
t | that hat they were 
d« is only fe i temporary purpos 
{ i n turn to con 
ST it Ot @ me! { the 
liest possible period; and though he 
believed it t inusual to reter to in- 
truct siven by the Crown in tl 
p to an Act of Parl sits 5 t 
CX lered how great s the 
magnitude of t ( n, and the neces 
sitv there was of oiv t] pub ce, 
tos full concurrence betwe tl 
| Fisia 1a ull powers on the 
ubrect, and pre the manner for which 
| ! to combin nd co- 
ra } é rt noble and 
| ined | id 1d Ne V TY severe 
spatches fron Upp 
Cana rs i s Head nd unqu 
( yt micht considered n 
ret} | Irom a Wh r-chival- 
rous { t together unmixed with im- 
prud Cf ex iti er al ol 
pre iine n it hazardous 1n its cha- 
ractel for it apy ed from Sir Francis 
Head’ » stat nt that it is only 
owl te cident d a little hesitation 
ind want of resolution on the part of those 
by whom he was assailed, that he had not 
suffered very severely from his over-confi- 
den He juit reed with the noble 
dd 1 | | that if they were to 
judge entirely from th xpressions used 


by Sir F. Head himself, it could hardly be 
denied that that officer would appeal to 
have given encouragement to those crimes 
which it was stated might, by a different 
line of proces ding, have been pre vented. 
But it must be considered that these 
expressions were cast in the epigramm itic 
pointed style which Sir KF. Hea 
known to admire, and which 


that preamble, and the instructions which | persons to see in them a wider statement 
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the changed con 
pelled me to oppose then 
m wy not change my 

the Ministers ce 





success in prey 
The noble Vise: 
election of a | slative ¢ 
election of an e) ut dU 
have been insisted on ; 
of Wellington lm 
been insisted on by the | 

of Canada, it must have been resis 
this coun rv: but at all eve 
achance, and he must sat u this he 


} 11 } j 


test concurred with the noble at learned 
rly Lord, and the noble Lord who had in| or t ; 
the debate) that the inquiry of t \ 


cOmmissioners, considermeg 
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Canada. Under these circumstances, there 
was a strong distinction between the two 
provinces; and therefore, in his opinion, 
this bill had not properly been made ap- 
plicable only to Lower Canada and not to 
Upper Canada. The noble and learned 
Lord had adverted tothe complaints made 
of the conduct of the Assembly of Lower 
Canada, in using their privilege (and 
to which the noble and learned Lord 
adverted in very strong terms), the privilege 
of refusing the supplies. The noble Lord 
had said we told them that they had the 


money at their disposal, and consequently 


{LORDS} 





the privilege of refusing the supplies, and | 


then we, at the very first moment of thei 
exercising that privilege, turned round and 
say they must forfeit their constitution. He 


should be one of the last to defend the 


| stated, 


arguments of the noble and learned Lord ; 


) 


but against the act of 1831, which had | 


siven the House of Assembly, 
of all the 
had protested. 
had since taken place, 


From every thine that 


pOSS@SSION } 


revenue of the country he! 


he felt satisfied of | 


the propriety of the course he had then | 


taken, He must, however, do his noble 
Friend who brought in that act the justice 


to say that he believed, from what had | 


taken place, that his noble Friend had 
every reason to believe, at the time of in- 
troducing and passing that act, from what 
had been told him by the persons who 
negociated the matter in 1831, thatif that 
measure passed they would take steps to 
ensure the granting such a civil list as 
would be an ample compensation for the 
money surrendered, and that provision 
should be made for the civil government of 


the province and for the administration of | 


justice. With this condition they never- 
theless at last turn round and call 
us to destroy the constitution which had 
been given in 1791, and say that we had 
forfeited all claim to payment of a civil 
Government, and of the administration of 
justice inthe province. There wasa clear 
distinction between Upper and Lower 
Canada, and he thought there was no 
ground whatever for any definition (which 
had been maintained by the noble and 


upon 


Jearned Lord) of the amount of offence of 


any provision before they should lose their 
constitution. It was quite clear that it 
was absolutely impossible to call together 


the Assembly of Legislature of Lower 








| 


Canada to carry into execution any mea- | 


sures which it might be expedient hereafter 
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to that province. [In order to earry int 
execution the provisions of the present bill, 
and in order that an investigation might be 
instituted with regard to the 
which it might be necessary to adopt, as 
the the future Government ot 
Canada, Majesty’s Ministers had 
selected a nobleman, who was to proceed 
to that country with certain instructions, 
Their Lordships had before them a papci 
though 
it was not his intention to advert to them 
at any length, yet he must be permitted 
shortly to notice the principle on which 
had befo 
referred — to 
Instructions 
not 


measur 


basis of 


her 


containing those instructions, and, 


they were founded. As he 
the Lill exclusively 
Lower Canada; but 
affected the Government, 
Lower Canada, but of Upper Canada als 
In respect to Lower Canada, the vovernor- 


ee 
the 


1 
ONLY 


veneral was directed to summon, for tl} 
purpose of advising On measures for t 
evovernment of the lower province, not th 


| 
ke 


gislative council of that province, b 
certain persons from the upper province, 
selected from 


rf { ‘ppt r Canada 


whom were to be 
the Li eislative Assembly 


It was also proposed 


some of 


But this was not all. 
for the purpose of forming a new constitu- 
tion for Lower Canada, that there should 
be not only this detachment from th 
legislature of pper Canada, but also a 
body consisting of ten persons elected 
five districts in Lower Canada, who wer 
to act with the governor, both asa counc 
of advice, and 
So, then, it appeared that the English G 
vernment had been disputing rightly and 


as an executive council 


justly, in his opinion, on the claim ma 


by the House of Assembly of Lowel 
Canada for an elective Legislative Coun- 
cil; and, after all, the new Governor was 
out with instructions to form a 
council of persons elected in part by th 
Assembly of Upper Canada, which as re- 
garded the lower province, was, to all in- 
tents and purposes, a foreign nation- 

part by tive districts in Lower Canada, 
and in part by the Governor. He cer- 
tainly thought the noble Lord opposit 
was " justified in not including Upper 
Canada in the provisions of the Bill, but 
he should like to know what that pro- 
vince had done to induce the noble Lord 
to deprive the legislature of Upper Canada 
of their power to legislate on the subject 
referred to in the instructions. Why 
was not the legislature of Upper Canada 


to go 


for the Government to propose with respect | to be allowed to express an opinion on 
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the grievances affecting that provinces 
Was all that to be settled by the new 
council of advice? 
touching the two provinces, all was to be 
done by this convention to be framed by 
that 
lature of Upper Canada said, that they 


? 


On several subjects 


the Governor. Suppe S 


would not elect these thirteen persons to 
meet and hold consultations with the 


(;0- 


vernor, but that the subjects should be 


taken into consideration by the legislature 


! — 
of that province itself. He would 


that, if the constitution of Lower Canada 
was restored, that thev should let th 
llouse of Ass¢ mbly t ike thre se Subset ts 


into its consideration again, while, in th 


mean time, the matter could be considered 

by the Leeislature of | pper Can ida. H_ 
\ 

would rather let the Governor-general, to 


be sent out to Canada, call together cer- | 


advise 


with 
him as to the future government of that 
country, but would not let them have that 
convention which possessed no constitu- 
tional authority, but which was an usur- 
pation by her Majesty’s Government on 
the rights of the legislature of Upper 
Canada. It appeared to him, that the 
course which had been adopted was that 
which few persons wer 
lead to a satisfactory result, but all agreed 
that the body to be called together was 
something like a convention for the for- 


In the in 


tain persons to consult and 


convineed would 


mation of a new constitution. 
structions there was a promise to return 
to the constitution as soon as possible, 
and words nearly to the 
repeated in the preamble of the Bill. It 
was clear, that the object in view in form- 
ine this convention, was the framing a 
constitution for the future 
of Canada; but 
was altogether inconsistent with the Con- 
stitution of this country, and inconsistent 
with the principles on which the Legisla 
ture of this country acted in framing thé 
Act of 1791, and on which principles th 
colonies of this country had been governed, 
In 1791, the measure giving a constitu- 
tion to Canada was framed, in acqui 
escence with the opinion of all parties 
that this country had a right to give con- 
stitutions to these two provinces of Upper 
and Lower Canada. This right had never 
been forfeited—-it existed in the same de- 


same ettect were 


rovernment 


1] 
this convention, howeve 


' 


eree now as in 1791], and there was no oc- |} 


casion for a convention of the states in 
Canada to enable the Legislature of 


laid to frame and 


{Fr 


a One 
1B. 23 


the L rris- 


Eno- |} 


orant a constitution 


- | sU iCweuUul ite 
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but the words of the pre imble of the Bill 


were lioht on the 


intended to throw a 


subject, and induce persons to believe, 


that somé¢ thing like a convention was to 
be ealled toeether. on the recommenda- 
tions of ich the future constitution was 
to b f) imea. Did iy Ol believe, that 
there was any use in calling this conven- 
{ mn te ther u de these circumstances ¢ 
Th | tppeared rather disposed 
to dispute the advantace of sending Laced 
\1 st to Ga :in | 5, but he (the 
i) Vel t thoug thatit would 

t i b in e couvenl t course 
{ rile ition sent 
| tha t ¢ h a con- 
vent is that proposed Nothing 
in his 1, would be found to be a 
rf er difheulty tha ttempting to carry 
these instruct $s into feet th se two 
provi Moreover, h contended, that 
these instructions could not be carried 
nto ex ition in the two provin¢ es. It 
mieht be the duty of the noble Lord at 


vernment to carry out 


the measures for the future government of 


settlement of the 


irisen between the 


Canada, ind for the 


1 
question s tl it had 


upper and lower province; but in doing 
S( t att pt to carry measures Into 
executio vhich would at an early period 
idvance n th opinion of the leading 


men, the interests of those countries, and 


that such a system of rovernment should 
be a pted is would conduce to the well- 
being ind satisfaction of the people. He 


was most anxious that these p ints should 
be clearly ascertained and known, for in 


his opinion it was quite inconsistent with 
the usual pi ictices that such a body as 
this convention should b framed and 
called t yor ther by these instructions. He 
now ished to refer to a point in thet 
discussions with respect to which a great 
deal had been stated by the noble and 
learned Lord in relation to the election of 
what was called the Legislative 


Council 
of Lower ¢ 
noble and learned Lord had 
relations between the go- 
Executive 
Government of this count y. The noble and 


accurately the 
, , ° 1, . | ee 
vernors of a colony ane tie 


learned Lord had seemed to think that the 


Governor of a colony could, without the 


1] 


sinallest ¢ 


ifficulty or inconvenience, refuse 
Colonial 


Now, he conceived on this point 


his assent to acts of the Lecisla- 
ture, 
the nob] ind le irned Lord was not quite 


is he venel illy was. some 
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making an effort to keep up the con- 
nexion, and to maintain the constitution 
which we had given them in analogy with 
our own. It was our duty to try and 
remove all the grievances which were 
found really to exist, but at the same time 
to tell these people, with firmness and 
decision, ** You ask for measures 
which you know must sever the connexion 
between us, and which cannot, therefore, 
be conceded by the Imperial Parliament, 


some 


and must, if necessary, be resisted with 
force.” What was the first fault com- 
mitted by the present Government? They 


sent out three commissioners to inquire 
into the nature of the grievances, t! 
to commence an inquiry which was to last 
two years. The Commissioners sent home 
two reports, in which, though they con- 
tained much valuable information, it was 
almost impossible to see what it was they 
intended to come at. They bad also this 
additional disadvantage, that 
almost every recommendation of any indi- 
vidual Commissioner, there was the pro- 
test of the two others. ‘There was scarcely 
any thing of any importance in which they 
were unanimous. ‘To send such a com- 
mission was, he repeated, a wrong course. 
But what was the next course? When 
the supplies had been again refused by 
the House of Assembly, a series of eight 
resolutions had been moved and carried in 
the House of Commons. Jn carrying those 
resolutions, the Government had had the 
support not only of the great majority of 
those who usually voted with them, but 
also of those who in general opposed them. 
Yet, with all this support, they had 
allowed those resolutions to be hung up 
in the House of Commons from the 6th of 
March to the 24th of April. Much of this 
time had been lost by not making Houses 
and by early adjournments, which a 


jal was 


against 


fLORDS} 





Government, with such support on this | 


question as he had just 
ought not to have permitted. Now, 
what defence did the noble Viscount 
make for such conduct ? ‘ How,” said 
he, ‘could we prevent other subjects 
from being pressed for determination ? 
Gentlemen must make speeches and mo- 
tions on questions which they consider of 
vital interest to their constituents.” He 


was aware of the great fault of the other 
IIouse of Parliament—that there was too 
much talked and too little done; yet with 
that knowledge he would say, that if the 
Government, which had been more than 


referred to, | 





fin Canada, 
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once urged to it, had acted with energy, 
the eight resolutions would not have been 
hung up inthe Commons for the length of 
time he had mentioned. If it had been a 
bill which they had to carry through, and 
that a factious opposition had been raised 
to it, there might be some palliation ot 
their conduct, though even a Bill they 
could have through in the tim 
with the support they had. 
not a Bill they had to carry through. I 


f re solutions, W hich one vot 


carried 
But it wa 


Was a SUringe ¢ 


of a Committee could have carried. Tl 
eight resolutions came up to that Hous 
on the 10th of May, and passed without 


any opposition, save, he believed, tl 


protest of his noble and learned Friend. 
Why not then have brought in a Bill? [i 
would have been of the utmost impo 
tance that the resolutions and the Bill 
founded on them should have gone out to 
Canada as early as possible. On thi 


15th of May a despatch was sent out say 
ing that it was intended to bring in a bill 
but between that and the 20th of June, 
when his late Majesty died, there would 
have been time to carry a Bill through 
Even supposing a factious opposition, and 
that the King had died in the progress 
the Bill, be thought that Ministers wou 
have been doing their duty to her Ma 


{ 
yt 
1 
i 


jesty if they had not postponed the Bill to 


cle | Ly 


about 


another Session. Why had _ the 
taken place? ‘There was an event 
to take place in which the Government 
took an interest. It was well known that 
a gentleman was to be proposed for West- 
minster was strongly opposed to 
such a bill. It was also well known that 
not only had Ministers exerted themselve 

to forward the return of that Gentleman, 
but that even the name of the Queen had 
been used to promote it; but it was al 

well known that if the Canada Bill had 
passed before the election, it would not 
have been so easy a matter for Ministers 
to have given him their support. He woul 
say that 
time was one great cause of the outbreak 
and this one of the 
charges which was entitled to a serious 
answer from the noble Lords opposite. 
The next ground of charge against Minis- 
ters was, that they had left the Canadian 
provinces without a sufficient military 
force before the outbreak. Ife knew it 
was said in answer to this that it was th: 
opinion of the noble Duke (Wellington) 
and also of Lord Gosford, that the troops 


who 


not having’ passed that bill in 


was 
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BY, in the Canadas was sufficient for any ser-|to the United States. Had a suff 
cel vice on which it was at all probable that | military force becn let Upper Canad 
1 Ol that they would be required, The nob W ld neve ve ud ¢ 
na Duke spoke from the information of other | b 1 that q ' ma) { 
mid military officers, but as to Lord Gosford, | t i offered by those citiz f tl 
Sec though he might have been, and no doubt} U1 i States who tuo wil 
1 Ol was, of that Opinion at the time 0 t | : { f 
1e | it, yethe did not hold the same opinion Minist orave res st t 

m the July following, as he proved by send- | G all t it Lad 
: ing’ to Halifax for all troops tha could be \ t } 

I spared, as he had previo lV I tno ) Nilita \ | 
Ol ised to do. Now, that he thoueht ought | t | ( | a 
to have been a sufficient warning to. th SS.il ee fussed 
1S Government at home, and should hav t dl ist ud 
DM induced them to make arrangements in ld not i 1 untry 
t time to provide i sufficient for P It . O ! ot t 
ie true, that two or thre regiments of recvul \ il 1 uct Was a p t 
I troops might be suflicient to Pp it down any ( | telt relu int pres ! 
or- outbreak in Lower Canada; but that was | ‘J 9 ( Wiis st uid to con- 
1 not the only thine to be looked to. Provi- | tinu Upper Canada—though it had 
| sion should be made to protect the loyal, een crushe 1 tl vel VIN he, 
th and also to destroy the tempt ition to rise one, thought that of 1 tter pro 
ty for that was a most important considera- ne t more serious n re 
ty tion, as one of the best etlects of a sufti- | He knew 1 re had | , and that 
Ne cient military force was the prevention of | the: a would continue to be, a 
ald any attempt at insurrection. Hle was fully | number of discontented spin 1 that 
sh sensible of the excellent conduct of th province 1 ft t they w | \ iVs 
nd people of Lower Canada on the late oc look te rovernmeut sé ! 1 tt ial 
- casion, and how much it redounded to! of this country. He knew also t | 
ld their honour that the Government had been | was tl constant infl f pe 
lia able to put down the revolt so effectually. | from these kingdoms, who went out poor in 
Lo Application was made to the Governoi circun Ct with republican prin 
lay Upper Canada, and he at on with a! pl hey imbibe h, 
mul boldness, or he might perhaps better term | th h ve danger here, would 
a} ita rashness, the principle of which was t fou without dan in ‘ 
rat more to be admired than imitated, had at} which oO it I ie ol tie 
St- once sent away al! his tro ps to the lower f that O ronment to which 
{0 province, Could any man doubt for a mo-! they » | tof the : 
val ment that the al r e of t troops wa cent « ul f { Col V 
ve the immediate eause of the outbreak to ce it ( ! 
" the upper province? It y Il to v 
- that the covernor could ck pend on th ( ul | { rt 
ao loyalty of the p! opl of | ppel Caiada, \ ( ( ion 
ad There was no doubt that they were and | with 1 to t ( ; un- 
she would continue to be al r' al pe opl - buat! fortu ( € - 
Ets then to call out men who had not been! ment l Siri 
de much accustomed to arms, and who above | || | : 

— all were not under that. strict diseipline | wer oblig to 1 or dally 
4 which distinguished regular troops was at | with, those wl upport was cons 
mes least attended with some hazard: and ne ce rey e as Gio 
des would be admitted thata few regiments of | ment { 
‘ regularly disciplined troops would have | opportu 

IS- been much more effective than lare i 

or bodies without such discipline. Was it} bor 
a not partly owing to this want of discipline | ‘Ther e ha 
ths and impatience of restraint amonest the | their c t sim \ 

it American neighbours of the Canadians, | of cer 
“ that we were now in the situation in whieh | notable conveution Phey 
[ae We al present found ourselve ith respeet | dare, 4 ther 1 
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to strong measures without the consent of 
a certain party in that House, without 


| 
} 
| 


whom, it was well known, they could do 


nothing. In order to obtain that consent, 
they were obliged to qualify the severity 
of thie measure by a show of lib ra ily and 
constitutional form, and therefore they 
proposed the convention. Government 


ANOWINE 1 


was found, in that House 


own Bil to be handled and corrected by 
} 


their opponents, and were obliged to con- 
ent to the striking out of what had been 
termed the only redeemine clause. \n- 
other sop which they were obliged to 
throw out to conciliate that party was the 
appointment of Lord Durham. He enter- 
tained a reat respect fo) the character 
ind talents of that noble Lord, but he 
begeed leave, at the same time, to intimate 
a doubt whether that noble Lord was thi 
properest man to settle a question of stich 
a kind. He knew of only one reason, and 
that was that Lord Durham was a man of 
strone and even ultra-liberal opinions, on¢ 
who had gone further than many in sup- 
porting the Government of the noble Vis 
count opposite, and in recommending 


| 
| 


hanges of, as it appeared to him, a dan- 


gerous, or, at least, questionable character. 


That noble Earl had, of course, a right to | 


entertain those opinions. But, being 
pledged to them, he was not precisely the 
If he were a loyal inhabitant of Lower 
Canada, he should be disposed to look 
with re il suspicion oh the acts of St] h a 
person. If, on the other hand, he were a 
follower of Mr. Papineau, he might look 
ble Lord as being 

le materials.” These were the 
points in respect of which they were not 
acting rigbt in the affairs of Canada. 
With regard to the Bill itself, he wished 
S me experiment had been made with a 
view to obviate or prevent the suspension 
of the constitution of Canada in the first 
Instance, He himself was not sufficte ntly 
informed upon the subject, but no doubt 
the Government were in possession of 
sufficient information to enable them to 
judge, Hie must say, that he was not 
quite satisfied whether it would not b 
possible to have done without the suspen- 
sion of the constitution, at least for so 
long a time as it was suspended by the 
si11—whether it would not be possible to 
call the Canadian Leotslature again toze- 


ther at an earher period. He thoueht, af 
tl % h id passi ad the Bill of | ‘5 s1, couple ad 


made up of 


i 
proper person to carry out the measure. 


| 


{ 
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with strong, vigorous, and decisive m« 
sures, and had, at that time, told t 
people of Canada, that their demands 
an elective council were exorbitant 
impracticable, aud would be firmly resist 
that the present measure would ha 


have beer neces wy ar felt him 
compel | reluetantly to give h ssent 
the Bill With re pect to the priney 

Ww! ch t| I } , Scot { Oppo | 
declared that the Gor ont | t 
col t em h coneu 
It was their busine to reare levan 
to do justice to all parti a to 
t| Bill that in }) ( ot tim 

a rly pelt | l on ht 
produced, fitted to tl tate of secicts 
| ’ 
Canada, and suited to its wants and 
te) ts He conte | i not ¢ | 
i great deal from the m ( of the n 
Karl He | ped, however, t itt 

e successful md that | noble 
would not forget the principles expt 


by him in that Hou 


lord Gli hie lq, In re ply, 1d, tl Cre 


one circumstance tn th peech ! 
{ 
2 1 
Hnovte Lord who had puSst if at wh vw 
} " 1 
hie regretted very much. otwittstane: 


ing that the debate hitherto had b 
characterised by an almost total absei 
of all party allusions, and had been cx 


ducted in a manner and with a spi 


supel ior to all 


noble Lord had thought proper to mix 


political animosities, tl 


with his speech a creat de: l of party 
ine and party observat ‘| 5" 
rd seemed think t the noble ‘ 
count (Viscount Mi 1 had fail 
offering any r tot harge bi 
ainst Governi { | had | 
merited eulogium t tl speech of 
noble Earl (the [art of rdeen), to tl 
of his noble and le \ | | ! j (| 
Brougham), and to the powerful and « 
clusive speech of the noble Duk 
referred to the inadequate nd feebli 
dresses of the noble Viscount. Bi 
consequence, however, not v ry eas 
foreseen, the noble Lord thought it ne 
sary to support that side which he cor 


i} 
ii 


dered triumohar | 


t, and which it eould 1 





he stipposed he should have deemed ess 
tla! to espouse. Hi (Lord Glenelg) t 

own that he differed from the noble Le 
in his remark, that the noble Viscor 
had not adverted to the Pp ints on wh 
he was attacked. It seemed to him, th 
his noble Frend followed aecurately t 


pomts of itack, and aay 1 satisfact 


‘ 


} 


t 








Vel 
ford 
whi 
Lor 
ion 


was 
183 
Can 
bee 
thei 
two 
had 


be ‘ 
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answer to each. The noble Lord had 
said with respect to the ninety-two reso- 
jutions passed by the House of Ass¢ mbly 
in 1834, that it was impossibl 
that the object of the House, or at | st of 
its le aders, was either to create an inde- 


pendent republic, or tO form a connexion 


with the United States. He was not d 
posed to think that their real « biect was 
to establish a ¢ ni XION \ l | 
States. Judging from subsequent t 
and drawine an inference { 1} DiO- 
ceedings which had been sinee devel ped, 
he was rather disposed to say, that 
real o ject Was t! hormatn f 
independent Canadian 1 pu 8; 
what was blameable in the conduct of t! 
Government with reference to the 
lutions of the Canadian Hou of Assem- 
bly? Lord Stanley either brought in, on 
innonneed a bill, which 1 not favour 


ably received by the Hou ( ol Con 
mons. A Committe was then moy 

for by Lord Stanley, to whom were r¢ 
ferred the ninetv-two res yluti ns drawn 
up by the House of Assembly, with a 


] 


view of determining what line of proceed 
ing was to be adopted in respect t 
them. That Committee met, examined 
various witnesses, and came to a dect- 
sion, which, though it might not have been 
pronounced before noble Lords went out 
of othee, pointed out the course to be 
pursued in respect to those resolutions. 
He (Lord Glenelg conceived that that 


Pant n lot i 
Gecision gave as COMpl! ea nefative 
ee ° ‘ | } 

could be riven tO the charge ol not 
bringing a Bull int Parliament. But 


the noble Lord who spoke last, and he 
who began stated their opinion that we 
were to blame with respect to Lord Gos 
ford. That was a matter of opinion in 
which he entirely differed from the nobl 
Lord. It was ve ry easy to state an opin- 
ion and to heap invectives on those who 


Opposed it; but if this were a question o1 


which men might reasonably be supposed 
to act from the Same h 1 ourable MOtives, 
then he must submit that such censure 
Ought not to affect the Government. 
Under these circumstances, there certainly 
was ground at that period for inquiry. In 
1832, the House of Assembly of Lower | 
Canada thanked Government for what had 
been done ; three vears after they changed 
their resolution, and passed the ninety- | 
two resolutions to which the noble Lord 
had adverted. It was evident there must 


be some reason for the change that re- | 


6 i 
quired exat ' 
1 
pel { 1} tI t o1 { 
ft t i t Coun 
| I | 
i 
i | ‘ i ro om} ? ( ( 
| ( ( 
' } tT } { 
( n s d { 
' , 
| | | 
L I 
( ] } 
i { | { 
j 
' 
i f { { 
}> t | 
i 
¢ ] 
' 
oO! } ( f r 
i 
Ocecl 1 t t f 
Bb nt p ) le a Ine 
CO tcl Tl \ 1 d | \ \ 
1 
{ y t 
| rre¢ ju I] pt 
1 , } 
j ( 1 tl tale ts i 1 ¢ 
1 ' 
ind ut of ft ina uals | 
1} 
il : l it f been ¢ 


ingly injurious, had not Lord Gosford 


taken measures for separating them from 
the Papineau cause, and rendering them 
I { t ti ( ( Similar mea- 
u S \ T ré teqd to Wit nee 
oO th 1dgjOIniIng proy ces Ol Ne “te fla 
nd N Brunswicl hich ¢ 
disconte tion preva i 
S t pr int changes we! ted 

+] : and He begged. ho 

t to b isunderstood He was f 
lent 1 provine would never 
taken anv 1 the rec t i I n. 
They | id te hio 1S] tof lovalty for 
tha | there could be no d t th 
was a r analogy between tl feel- 
i that hei tt a 
ny ly tro rth it t! riod t 
which he had alluded. These were some of 
the advant res derived trom the course of 
inquiry which had been adopted; and, 
ther fore _ he conside d the cer ire which 
had been cast unon Government ( 
the subject, was a_ pre pitat 
The question of the military def f 

} 


Canada had been much discussed 


the present and on a recent occ: 


He micht be illowed t¢ obs rve wil 


} spect to that question that none 


1 i 
anthorities in Lower Canada, civil o1 


» AD 
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any danger of insurrection in the pro- 
vince. Nothing could give a stronger 
proof of their convictions upon that point 
than the fact that they had troops within 
their reach, and did not consider it ne- 


cessary to make use of them. 


were always within their reach, and 
an order was sent to the Governor 
of Nova Scotia to supply them with 
troops. On the Ist of June a demand 


Troops | 


was accordingly made, but it was only | 


for fur- 


ther 


There 


’ 
considerable time. 


reciment. was no 


made for a 


one 
call 


. | 
Indeed, it was not till the end of October | 


that two additional regiments were asked | 


for of the Governor of Nova Scotia. It 


le g) slative power S. 


was not, therefore, a fair statement or a} 


just representation of the fact, to say that 
the authorities of Lower Canada were 
left without the means of supplying them- 
selves with troops if they needed them. 
They had such means amply within their 
reach. Besides, the presence of troops in 
Lower Canada would not have prevented 
the outbreak, which was premature, 
believed that the leaders had encouraged 
the people in strong measures. He be- 
lieved, however, that it was far from their 
intention to precipitate matters so soon, or 
to bring on the crisis at that particular 
moment. In the Upper Province also, 
Sir Francis Head lad willingly divested 
himself of the troops placed at his dis- 
posal. Upon that subject he could not 
but offer his best thanks tothe noble Duke 


opposite, for his excellent and statesman- | 
like view of the question as regarded | 
It was satisfactory | 


the United States. 
to know the friendly feeling existing upon 
the part of the government of the United 
States. He trusted that in conformity 
with an advice of so much weight, and 
coming from so distinguished a person, 
they would continue to give their atten- 
tion to the subject in all its bearings, and 
to the various topics suggested in the 
noble Duke’s speech. It would be very 
satisfactory to hear what effect recent 
occurrences had had on the American 
government. Of this he was confident 
that that Government would not take any 
step inconsistent with the faith of treaties. 
No official accounts bad yet been received 
of the unfortunate event connected with 
the destruction of an American steamer. 
Any unnecessary loss of life must always 
be lamented ; but, as his noble Friend had 
observed, both nations were at present ina 


He | 


fLORDS} 


tary, had the least suspicion that there was 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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state of perfectamity and concord, which he 
did not think it likely that any event of that 
nature would disturb. He was persuaded 
that the American government would not 
take any rash or hasty step upon the sub- 


ject ; and if it should turn out that w 


were to blame in the transaction, | 
Enelish Government would vot hesitat 
to show their sense of what was du 
from them, Much had been said wit 
respect to the instructions that hh 
been given to the noble Karl who \ 
about to assume the government of ¢ 
nada; and the subjcet had been argu 
as if the Committee of advice me 


tioned in those instructions were to poss 
Rut it was not pro- 
posed that that Committce should posses 
That appeared to 
him to be a complete answer to the nob! 
Lord, who said that the Bill would null 
the instructions. The Committee of advic 
would in no way trench on the privileges 
of the Legislature. Their functions wou 

be entirely separate from those of legisla- 
tion. It, however, had appeared to be ol 
importance that the Committee should b 
recognised in the But 

had been argued as if the noble Earl must 
of necessity carry the suggestion in thi 
instructions into effect. ‘That would b 
If he found things in 
Canada as Government supposed, the 


any legislative power. 


instructions. 


in his option. 


this suggestion was offered to him. Thi 
noble Duke had said, that he thought 

would be right ; 
in Canada, to consult the feelings of th 


in making any alterations 


t 


people themselves. ‘That was a sentime! 
that must be echoed by every one. Th 
noble Duke had, however, observed t! 
tliis measure 
on the functions of the Hlouse of Assem 
bly of Upper Canada. With 
spect to the noble Duke, he could not se 
the matter in that light, and that pi 
cisely because, as he had already said, th 
proposed Committee of advice would not 
possess any legislative power. The who! 
object of their appointment was, that they 
might offer their suggestions to the Go- 
vernor-General. After that advice |! 
been given, if it were approved of, mea- 
sures would be taken to carry it int 
effect, not by the Committee, but eith 
by the Imperial Parliament, or by the loca 
Legislatures. As for the preamble, al- 
though certain words had been excluded 
from it, the purport and substance ot 
It appeared to 


would be an encroachment 


oreatl 


was the same as before. 
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him to be impossible to separate the inter- 
est of Upper and Lower Canada. They 
could not leave Upper Canada much longer 
in its presi nt situation. ‘The 
of that province had at present no free out- 
let to the sea. They were in the midst of 
a great nation, whose 
were gradually swelling into the highest 
importance, ‘The pe ople of Upper Canada 
were shut out from the ocean, except by 
the medium of that 
mocked them with the n¢ 

merce, or by traversing thi 
another nation which might not favour 
their objects. This could not long be 
allowed to continue, 


inhabitants 


means and powet 


noble river which 


tion of free com- 


dominions of 


give Upper Canada relief. But how was 
that to be effected ? Only by uniting th 
two provinces with reference to objects 
common to both. They 
upper province some influence with respect 
to that great river through which alone 
their commerce with the world could bi 
That could not be done while 
the insulated state of Upper Canada 

a barrier to the union of the « 
terests of both province s. While that state 


" 


must give the 


carried on. 
OmmMmon Iiti- 


continued, we might say to the people of 
Upper Canada, “* We know your situation 
is irksome, we hear your ¥ 
we admit that your conduct is such as to 
entitle you to our favourable attention, but 
we cannot give you any relief.” Justice, 
therefore, required that we should ¢ 
whether the province of Upper C 

not a right to have a voice in recul 
and superintending the navigation of the 
St. Lawrence, 


monstrances, 


ynsidel 
mada had 


\ 
1tIng 


t 


There were other sul 


such as canals, railroads, &c., in which | 


the two provinces might be considered as 
having a common interest; but respecting 
which, in the present relations of those 
provinces, discontent and 
either side might increase day after day, 
until at last consequences injurious to both 
sides would occur. It had been well said 
by the noble Viscount, that we must so 
shape our course as to show that we con- 
templated the future grandeur and inde- 
pendence of those noble provinces. 
be it from them to shrink from such a 
contemplation. Let them do, with refer- 
ence to those provinces, what justice, rea- 
son, and common sense dictated, and he 
would boldly predict that their attachment 
to this country, their sympathy in its in- 
terests, their exultation at its triumphs, 
would continue to exist when they were 
raised from provinces to nations, ‘They 


fretfulness on 


It was their duty to | 


Far | 
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97 
B. 2} 


| had no wish for that at present. But what 
he wished especially to impress on their 
Lordships, was the expediency, while they 
took into consideration the interests of 
Lower Canada, not to exclude the consi- 
deration of the interests of | ppel Canada. 
thrown out of a 
federal union of all our North American 
That was a subject for deep and 


future deliberation; and therefore 


Some idea had been 


states, 
one on 
which no one should hastily pronounce. 
The Duke of in explana- 
that he did not object to call- 
inhabitants of U ppe r 


W ling fon, 
. , 


ing in any of the 


Can 1. to join in consultation with refer- 
ence to the affairs of Low Canada, but 
to calling them in for purposes of legisla- 
tion 
| 
Lord Ashburton expressed lis opimion, 
th it lf any one thing was more Importaut 


re should be 


than another, it was, that ¢ 

taken to show clearly what it was that the 

irl about to proceed tu Canada, 
{ +} . ] 


was to do; for the people of that country 


} 
would otherwise be jealous of his author- 


ity. Having attended all the Committees 
of th ther House on the attairs of 
Cana i Lord Ashburton) had of 
courst ( | knowledge of the subject; 
but | ould take another opportunity of 
stating his sentiments on the present ques- 

n. i was persuaded, that up to a 
certain | the representations of griev- 


vunces made by the Legislative 
inada, had been fati 
id been ré 


Assembly of 
and honest. 


| medied ; 


jut those grievances h 
f 


and the remedy for some of them had even 


mut mito the han 


ls of the Legislative 


Assembly itself. Looking at all the cir- 
cumstances that had transpire din the pro- 
vince of Lowel Cal ida, it was impossible 


that, beginning with real 


h ic bet 
Government 


not to P eive 
grievances, the peopl n encour- 
aged by the feebleness of thi 
to think of a s paration from the mothet 
country, had their ec ym plaints in 
the first mstance been fairly met, they 
never have At that 
hour of the night he would not longer de- 
tain their Lordships, but in a subsequent 
| stage of the bill he should be anxious to 
|express his opinions more fully. 


which, 


would dreamed of. 


| Bill read a second time. 

Lord Bro igham moved, that Mr, Roe- 
buck be called in and heard, prior to the 
House resolving itself into Committee on 
Monday. 

Motion agreed to. 
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MINt Petiti presented. By Mr. WALLACE, from 
Green for the repeal of the duty on Marine Insut 
i f the reduction of t rates of Posta —Ly 
Mr. ¢ ( f Durham, t the ! ection 
ft P nto that district By Mr. ERs, f 
Oxford, for t 0] f Negro Appret hip.—-B 
4 GTON, from Dundalk, for the abo of tl 
\ M I rances.—I M HINDLE fron 
Ashte nder-Li ygain he ¢ s with 
( ] Mr. MACKIN N, f st ! pt 
Bis! f r of t B By M 
Duckwot from Leic f t N 
pp I By Mr. V.S I \ ) 
for tl ylishn tof Ce fo. of S | 
Del By Mr. Hum he ¢ R 
\ it t Ca By M 
LeADER, ft t ut Edinbur to 
Yeet By Mr. B s, fron Le te ) ym ¢ 
» Aj ct -By Ca, ( 
r \ q} { 
‘ B Sir RoI t D ( 
( ( B ¢ 
S iM I \ i S D( f I 
I I i f I 


Sir Re. Llugh ing in tl l thre 
noble Lords, the Secretaries for the Hon 

and Foreign Departn Wished tO ask 
tha 1} questions : e { wh } € 
knew excited very great interest at the 
yl it moment, both bt House ad 
the country. He had, however, he 


| should reeeive wot In ti 
fullest sense of the word, be satisfactory 
The iirst qu stion Was relativ t 
American iumer ¢ woune, As ( } 


not be content- 


condescend to quaiily the transaction In 
the style it had 
\merican pay 
that his first question was 1 
Caroline. ‘T 


would the noble 


1e second 


steamel | 
Le rd, the Sec 


qu stlon 
Was, 


of State 


retary 
: i ' 

e ise the retatr 
a] ’; Minister in 
plac a om re pect i 


the Unite States government ¢ 

Lord 
able to answer the second question pro 
posed by the hon. Baronet. 


to the 


Palmerston was hapvy in being 


tood no ofhcial 
the ¢ 
Col nial-« flice, 


tirst, he unders ac- 


attair of iroline had 
vet reached thi which, 
y through the 


rated 


therefore, knew of it onl 


doubtless much exager statements 


d mn the 


contan (merican papers. With 
regard to the relation in which Mr, Fox 
d at the present moment with the 


{COMMONS} 
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afford the Hous« fullest 3 


formation, inasmuch as that very day | 


able to the 


had receive from that Gentleman a di 
pa ch, dated the 5th of January. \] 
fox, on th ‘nd of last month, receiv 
from Sir Francis Head a mmunicats 
stating what had taken place with reg 

to Navy Island, and representing in stro 
terms the fac ot that place Ing 

possession of by a body of rebels aim 


and equipped in the United States, of 
beine flock 


citizens of the United States, and of t 
being actu lly commanded by an ind 
‘ , Oe 

dual who was a citizen of the [ 
QS \j j 


for Foreign Affairs, object to | 


nin which | 


With regard 


stutes. Mr. Fox immediately commu 


in the centi il rovernment shoul 
erve neutrality, the President, « 


the wth, sent down a special message te 


Con Ss, stati that, though the law 
as they stood, were qui sufncient t 


, > | 4 . 41 seule 
pubish in intraction of the neutral! 


they were n t sufhcient to prevent it 
and asking the Congr to give the ex- 
ecutive farthe! that 


[ pon the receipt ot this 


purpo 


communicall 


. short discussion, in which many of tl 
} | \1 4 ‘ - 
le dding@ men, such as Wr. Wilay, Mi 


and 


participated, 


Calhoun, others charact 
took place in ¢ 
and, without exception, all who spok 
expressed friendly 
disposition towards that country, stating 
a strong opinion that the laws should bé 
enforced, and that if, as they stood, ther 


were insufficient, 


ONngTESS ; 
sentiments of a most 


ould 


Nothing, In 


stron¢el 
government of the United States, he was! be given to the executive. 


powers s| 








col 
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t 3 hort, could be more satislactery than the | but those duties were not defined. and 
ry | communications which had taken pli was left to the sheriffs to s what th 
di between her Majestv’s Government and ut wer i] nsicdt 
Vir, that of the United States; and h , there- i-year too few, and he thoug 
I fore, thought the House might confidently | of t] rifts-depute ought to 
uti trust, although, on both si hy re M1 t wd th le duty not elt, 
a | have been committed by Indivec | < it 1] 
FO! acts not consistent with th laws, a OD { t the ritis-d pu : 
somewhat in violation of t I \hy ery vals within their t 
tn which tuated the two « maul nit | ireb it thot 
i th ( ict \ ] - ] | ~ 1 j 
culatl d to titer uptl ti) Un \ ( f S f 
evall d b \ n | t ! I ] - I j ' 
| y hh the shiek te | at Ue ' It st Lic'€ { i \\ It | I I = | ' n 
existing relations. \ in t 
1 Lord John Feussel f a. that iS wd i oh oecat propos rn 
hon. Baronet opposite had asked him 
V question with respect to tl steal } ! | VIS . i vi ‘ 
ti Caroline, re} ) { 
t Canada, he f Call l i tot I t ‘ 
inswer to that quest i 
that he Viajes ( 
{ ceived no official « ! 7 | 
card to that tran " j 
t fore, impos ble te { ' 
y ,dispatch wv I t ( \ , al 
vi racter of if | La idl } | t 
I iIncIsS H<« 1d Was j W 
{ hei cre i ! . } 
t John Colbx e ol ' i 0 ty es ) 
t Janu EY, if l EY { I tu i 
' had been arranged | 
F, Head that all fut opel - 
Navy Island 
{ directio wd that f tiv 
i t Vv! Wi | " 
\ f wif 
HERIF! ( ) {) | , ( j d é 
th motion of tiie Lord Lad ve { D t p 
( H] yu res¢ ly | it | lil ( I ) Vil 1 S 
ti the Sheriffs’ Court (Seot 1) Bill. \ t. bv the pr r | 
W The first clause hav ‘ n It, { I L It | 
t Mr. Wadlace said, 1 ipprove = : 
the Bill generally ; ar { I that 
country was d ply i the | | | 
XK | | 2 
i - - ( \ A t { 
| { t | | t { H 
| h S ) | { | 
ir t { i 
( j LI | blod { ( S 
3: least four months in ea year: but by the! the ret State numbe 
x present Bill it was provided that that act} held, it there would be a suth 
ly should be rept uled, and that th sneriis, | e| k on t yond cto: t : iit I} 
10 instead of residing for four months, should neral opinion of the lawvers of Sx { 
hold eight courts within thei s tive ae ae ' ( ; 
lo WV ir respectiy iS, shneriiis t: 
counties in every year. [t was als pro- | constantly their counties ) ! ’ 
id vided in the present Bill that the sheriffs | residence they Jost their habits of | 


1 1 } } . 
D should personally attend to their duties, | and acquaii ce with th 
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The Attorney-General had no hesitation | 


m saying, that the time the sheriffs resided 
within their respective counties was of little 
importance, provided they were compelled 
efficiently to perform their duties. ‘There 
was no necessity for constant residence, and 
it was highly important that the sheriffs 
should be familiar with the practice and 
decisions of the higher courts in Edinburgh. 
Ile thought the first clause as well as the 
others would introduce great improvement 
in the law of Scotland. — 

Sir G, Sinclair expressed his concurrence 
in the clause as it stood in the Bill. 

Mr, Gillon thought it quite useless to 
retain two officers when one was sufficient 
for the discharge of the duties. In his 
county the opinion of the sheritf-substitute 
was held to be as rood as that of the 
sheriff himself, and therefore the retention 
ofa second officer was wholly unnecessary. 
He had no objection to the clause under 
consideration. With respect to residence, 
he could state that the sheriff of Lanark, 
one of the most important counties in 
Scotland, was resident within the county, 
and he (Mr. Gillon) did not see how the 
arguments of the Lord-Advocate and the 
Attorney-General in reference to the neces- 
sity of attendance in the Parliament-house 
could hold eood. 

Mr. Hume looked upon 
intended to k« ep t 
and he maintained that the charge brought 
forward by his hon, Friend, the Member 
for Greenock, and which he (Mr. Hum ) 
had himself made fourteen years ago, 
remained wholly unanswered. , 

The Lord Advocate said, that he had 
no difficulty in answering the case put 
with regard to the exception of thi 
of the county of Lanark. The principal 
city of that county (Glasgow) was second 
only to the metropolis of Scotland, and 
from its commercial character necessarily 
law proceedings arose, and the conse- 
quence was, that the sheriff was in con- 
stant employment, and his judgment and 
his law were kept up by the number of 
causes brought before him. ‘That was not 
the case with other counties in Scotland, 
and therefore the same exception could 
not be applied. Tle (the Lord Advocate) 
wholly denied that the office of sheriff was 
asinecure. On the contrary, after thirty 
years’ experience, he could state that the 
duties of the office were extremely severe, 
and a litigant, fora trifling fee could obtain 
the judgment of the sheriff at any time. 


this clause as 


Ip a system of sinecures, 
{ 


‘ 
sheriff 
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Mr. Hume reiterated his former stat 
ment, that the offices of sheriff were sin 
cures; for a cause was tried at Perth, and 
the sheriff resident in Edinburgh. — Tl 
office of sherifl-depute should be ab 
lished, and that it should be compulsory 
upon the sheriff to reside in his county, o1 
that the sheriff’s office should be lopped 
off, and the sherill-depute retained, with 


; : fa 
the salary of both, or more, if necessary. 


Mr. Pringle concurred with the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate. ‘Ti 
office of sheriff in Scotland was no sit 
cure, the salaries were extremely mode- 
rate, and such as would not secure th 
services of an efficient officer to be resi- 
dent in any county. It was most desirabl 
that those officers should have the Oppo! 
tunity of an attendance in the super 
courts, and in that view he was support 
DY thi judy sin Scotland and other emi- 
pent law authorities. 

Mr. Wallace had been informed th 
the sheriffs were, of all other legal mie 
the least seen tn the Parliament-Hous 
He was so told; but of this he was cei 
tain, that if the salaries were SOOJZ, instead 


of as now 4001,, every sheriff would doh 


and reside in his county. A 

present the whole system was most vici 
Clause agreed to. 
Upon ¢ LAaUs¢ | » bel )o 


I 
Vir. Pringle moved, that it b expunge 


Che Committee divided on the orig 
question; —Ayes 56; Noes 24: May 


iia 

List of the Ayks. 
Attwood, T. llorsman, EK. 
| rnal, h. I] »W ird, P. IT. 
Bodkin, J.J Ifume, J. 
Bowes J Ilumphery, J. 
Brotherton, J. Jervis, S. 


vy ? Kinn lird, hon. A | 

Buller, C, Lambton, H. 
Laster, ya ae 

Mackinnon, W. A 
Clays W.. Macleod, R. 
Craig, W.G. Molesworth, Sir \W 
Morpeth, Viscount 
O’Brien, W. S. 


Dennistoun, J. 
Douglas, Sir C. 


Duke, Sir J. O’Conor, Don. 
Duncan, Viscount Parnell, rt. hon, Sir! 
Erle, W. Parrott, J. 


Poulter, J.S. 

Rice, right hon, T. 

Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
| 


Ferguson, Sir R.A. 
Fergusson,rt.hn. RC, 


Irench, F, 


Gibson, J. Salw y, Co onel 
Gordon, R. Stanley, E. J. 

fall, B. Style, Sir C 

liast \ ‘Thomson, rt.hn. CP, 


Heathcoat, J, 


Thornley, T, 
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W oulfe, serjeant 


Tracy, HH. UH. 
¥ Young, G. I’. 


Vigors, N.A. 
Wakley, T. 
Wallace, R. ELLERS. 
White, A. The Lord Advocat 
Willshere, W. O’Ferrall, It. M. 


List of the Not Fe 


Alsager, Captain Inclis, Sir R. IE. 
Arbuthnot, hon, EH. Lockhart, A. M 
Attwood, M, Mackenzie, ‘I 
Jateman, J. Plumptre, J.P. 
Blair, J. Pringle, A. 


Blennerhassett, A, tichards, R. 
Broadley, HH. Shaw, right hon. V’. 
Chisholm, A. W. Phompson, Alderin 
Darby, G. Vere, Sir C. B 


Eaton, R. J. 

Gordon, hon. Captain 
Girimsditech, T. 
Houstoun, G. : 
Hlughes, W. B Macken e. WF. 


On an amendment to Clause 17 being 
proposed, to the effect that it shall b 
lawful for her Majesty’s Seeretary o 


I 


for the Ifome Department, from time to | 
lime, to name Commissioners to whom | 


remits may be made, to take such proofs 
in such counties 
sheriffs. 

Mr. Forbes objec ted that th power was 
more appropriately vested in the sheriffs, 
who were more competent to exercis it 
from the possession of local knowledge 

The Committee divided on the questir 
that the words be inserted:—Ayes 51 
Noes 20: Majority 31. : 


when requlles 


Lisi of the Ayes. 


Adam, Sir C. Ifumphery, J. 
Bernal, R. Jervis, S. 

Briscoe, J. I. Kinnaird, hon, A. FP. 
Brotherton, J. Lambton, HH. 
Brownrigg, S. Lister, E. C. 

Butler, hon. Colonel Mackinnon, W. A. 
Callaghan, D. Macleod, R. 
Chalmers, P. Morpeth, Viscount 
Craig, W.G. O’Brien, W. 4. 
Dennistoun, J. O’Conor, Don 
Douglas, Sir C, KE. Parnell, rt. hon. Sir H. 
Duke, Sir J. Poulter, J. I 
Duncan, Viscount Redington, T. N. 
Erle, W. Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. Salwey, Colonel 
Fergusson,rt.hn.R.C. Stanley, BF. J. 

French, F. Style, Sir ( 

Gibson, J. 
Gordon, R. Phornley, T. 
IIall, B. Vigors, N. A. 


Heathcote, J. Wakley, 1 
Horsman, E. Wallace, R. 
IIoward, P, Hl. White, A. 
Hume, J, 


Wilshere, W. 


Thomson, rt. hn. C.P. | 





’ =O 
2 Pluralities ise 


the Ilouse resumed. 





Phura S Lord J. Rus moved 
the Order of t Day tor the second re id 
ing of the Benefices Plurality Bill 

Sir R. Inglh yuld not then enter into 

leta the measul but lest an 
Inlavol ( press Yvut exist out of 
that House that the evil of non-residencs 
is st ob red against the church, 

he believed that no Member of the Legis- 
lat whether hostile or friendly to the 
est i) } ) a ra Slt ole moment 
disput tl fact, that tpi sent there were 
sident « oy tha e id b en for the 

has twe VV 1 benefit ex lusively 
eft \ ierzies of the church 
Lord J R stated, that on an- 
| other ( ision he should | ive to introduc: 
la Bill for the 1 sulation of deans and 
) Chapt S f ithedrals, by which he hoped 
to et a saving of 120,00 a-vear, to 
) be ip pli | to make bette provisic n for 
spiitual ruction In populous places. 
Chat B ik WO ild b int odue d for the 


j purp se OF Carrying int » eftect, with modi- 
| . 


1 fic alious, thie iO irth re port of the ( hurch 


; commissioners Lhe Sug@estlons of the 

| commissioners contained in the report 

! + 1 . —* 
would be «a lopte d generally as th roun- 


' 

| dati 1 of the Bill; but there would be 
| certain modifications of some of them 
| proposed by him on the responsibility of 
| her Majesty’s Government, in which he 
hoped to have the hon. Baronet’s sup- 

port. One of these modific 
I 


| 
| 
rr to the 


propose , 


tions he micht 


louse, He meant to 


that In no case 


nentl 
the income of a 
dean should exceed 2,0002. a-vear or the 


income of acanon 1,000/, By the resi- 
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duties and wha 
the Comn 
that all fees ch 

that House w 

to recommenda tt i 
ees, and to Lard } 
them in the same s 


officers. T' 


was about one-s 
the entire expense ol 


tion. Instead of a 
of the report, h had ha 
of the officers of the H 


another, and he moved 


In proces dines befor 
reference to controvert 
cording to the scale of f 
1803, be abolished.’ rhe 
charge which was embraced 
resolution ; if either of the M 
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Ships Mortgages Bill. 


interests of the shipowners; for in foreign | 


countries an opinion prevailed, that the | 
shipowners of this country were not to be 
trusted, and when 
offered bills for provisions and ships stores 
they were refused; and the foreign mer- 
chants providing the stores, instead of 
accepting those bills, would take nothing 
but a bottomry bond. That the 
effect of the present system of mortgages, 
and it must be obvious that results 
must create the greatest inconvenience. 
He thought, therefore, that the opposition 
he was now to encounter was unfair. He 
had no personal motives in bringing for- 
ward the Bill, and he vot have | 
introduced it if he had not led to 
believe by the shipowners that such a 
measure would prove 


captains of vessels 


Was 


such 


would 
bec n 


beneficial to them, } 
He still thought that the Bill would prove 
advantageous to shipowners, and that 
those who now opposed him took an erro- 
neous view of the One objec- 
tion which had raised to the Bill 
was the unpleasant publicity to which the | 
shipowner would be subjected in effecting 
a mortgage. Under tli 
however, it was well known that the mort- 
gage was not valid unless it was recorded 
at the custom-house, and that too with 
the greatest publicity, and all tradesmen, | 
and every person interested, might go to 
the custom-house and examine the record, 
There was, therefore, complete publicity 
under the present What, then, 
was the provision of the present Bill? It 
was proposed that previous to effecting a | 
mortgage, thiity days’ notice should be 
given, and all persons having claims upon | 
the vessel were to lodge those claims with | 
the registrar, and when 
parties were to have a preferable lien. 
The effect of this would be to prevent all 
those fraudulent proceedings which had 
been so much complained of, and which | 
had proved so injurious to tradesmen. He 
could not imagine how any objection | 
should be offered to such a plan. Acts 
of mortgage did not require to be executed 
rapidly, and it was quite clear that under 
the old system justice was defeated. 
Nor was there any thing novel in the 
course of proceeding he proposed ;_ for 
under the old maritime law those who 


measure, 
been 


present system, 


system. 


so lodged, the } 


supplied the ship had a preferable lien. 
He might mention that he had received 
from all parts of the country attestations 
favourable to the Bill, and he had not} 
received one opinion condemnatory of the| 
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| Scotland. 


introduced the Bill from 


) being 
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measure, Some persons had expressed a 
wish that its provisions should be extended 
to Ireland ; but he had thought in making 
use of the expression “ united kingdom,’ 
he had thereby included Ireland. Thy 
same wish had been expressed in regard 
to Scotland, which he also thought h 
had included by the expression he had 
used. If, however, he found himself j 
error in this particular, he should tak 


| 
Bill both to Ireland and 
He thought he 


enough to convince the House he had not 


visions of the 


| 
hac HOW Sad 


an obstinate ad 


herence to his own opinion; and he could 


assure them that he had brought forward 
belief that it would 


advantage of those 


the measure under the 
be for the on whe 

support he calculated, but who were now 
some of them, hostile to the plan he had 
proposed for terminating the system of 
fraud which, it had been allowed, existed 
He hoped he had been able sufficiently to 
explain his views and to make the measur 
understood. 
1 aneaal 


He had avoided all techni- 
il details, and he would leave th 
Bill to be disposed of as the House micl { 
sce fit, and bow to the better judgment ot 
wh Tih he 


state their opinion on the subject. 


how 


those knew were prepared t 

The question that the Bill be now read 
a second time having been put from th 
chair, 

Alderman Thom) 
think there was any exe yeya ground for th: 
hon. Member complaining of the Bill 
opposed at the eleventh hour 
When the hon. Member brought forward 
the Bill last year, he had expressed to th 
hon. Member that he entertained 
coubts as to its operation, and when 
was introduced this year he had stated 
distinctly that he would not pledge him 
self to suppoit it. It was hardly neces- 
sary for him to point out the importance: 
of the Registry Act which this Bill pro 
posed to modify. It would be recollected 
that the Shipping Registration Bill had 
been under the consideration of a Com- 
mittee of that House for many years, and 
it came before them so strongly recom- 
mended by that Committee that it passed 
through the House without any opposition. 


a said, he did lit 


strong 


| The particular clause enabling shipowners 


by had been 
strongly recommended by the Committee, 
and Lord Tenterden had also expressed a 


strong opinion in its favour. That clause 


to raise money mortrage 
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proposed that mortgages should be regis- 


tered at the port from 
sailed, and at the ¢ ustom-house i L, ! 


which th vessel 


don, and the books in which those regis- 
tries were entered were to be open to th 
What 
PR EES 17 
was the alteration now proposed Instead 
\Osition to 


inspection of all parties concerned, 


of a shipowner remaining in a | 
raise a little money when wanted he was 
thirty cays’ not 


to be obliced to give 


of any intended mortgage, and if that 


mort@age were effected at a distant M1 
the metropolis the ofhcer recetving the 
notice was to transmit a « ps » Lond 
and if any trad 


claim for suppli s {oO the vessel, that 


San Yave votice of any 


tradesman was to have a preferabl lien 


Now, he would ask, was 
in shipping property that rendered such a 
mt 


process necessary 


here was no other 
property subject to th 
if the hon. Member 
mortgages effected on other kinds of pro 
perty he would no doubt find eases ol 
fraud equally gross as those he had cited. 
There was, perhaps, as little 
as of any other kind of property mort- 
gaged, and why should 
placed in a worse 


ie process, and 


would o'O through the 


1 
of shipping 


shipowners be 
position than persons 
raising money on any other description of 
property ? If he understood the Bill, its 
ellect was to make an exception of this 
kind of prop rly, whit I} he CONCEIVE d was 
neither fair nor just to the shipowners 
He contended that this 


hile it preven 


absurd, for w 
from mortgaging his vessel, it contained 
no provision to hinder him from selling it, 
and thus defrauding thos 
soucht by the measure to protect. lor 


whom it was 
these reasons he felt it to be his duty to 
move as an amendment that this Bill be 
read a second t 

Mr. A. 


which went to establish a system of revis- 


me this day six months. 


Chapman supported the Bill, 


tration of liabilities similar to that which 
existed with reference to other dé scrip- 
tions of property in the county of York. 
From that system of registration no in- 
convenience had either arisen or been 
complained of. The Bill w uild work no 
hardship, and was only a just 
to the fair, honest tradesman furnishing 
the tackle and furniture of a ship 


the preference which a mortgagee 
supported the 
1 


protec ton 


ivainst 
now 
had. On the whole he 

Bill, which he thought would work 
ficially even for 
themselye s 


CNnee- 


the shippin lterests 
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| oy , ' | ’ 

i! Solicitor- Genera TAVE the full st 
credit toi incerity to the hon. Member 
who had iutroduced the Bill, and the 
} NT | pee ee 
non. wiemb who had supported I; but 

I 
} 
1} is Op] sel to th measu Ip i 
I | ! 

ren i i ion. Member fon 
VI vh nilated ft provisions of 
i . B t omtrat in tl ( ty 

f York, that vi system idy 
| \ l i tl | o \ 1, as 

t 1 exist 
9] | 

[ ( | tii iv 

VI 1 fa ther 


u U ' 

f liabilities 
( ill tal ! B { what did 
this B \\ that Vy ind 
vidual c| to nself th 
creat . mick npose on 
thats t difficulty of being unable 
to ra money upon t it des ription of 
proj In taet, the bill to a man 
on is Vil . if, all the benefit incl 
idvantave ol ni rtvage, without ifford 
In? hy LHOs | witionary pl itections 
which a mortgaze gave to the mortgage 
N $ ns | nted n lifficul y 
to tl ( ts j itv and la than 

1 t ¥ » and i or th 
Shi] ests 1d the or id been 
said, this Biull would remove those 

fheu nd was therefore satisfactory 
{ ppinge interests, he could say it 
would | tally satisfactory to his pro- 

SSI 1uch as, inst id of pi venting 
l vould ul to S ticatl l Lhe 
afreea wi the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land king that this Bill, f cood at 
ill, did t 


1 ! 1 al 
it i preclude him from iting bis 
ship | cine at th measure ina Gene 
sind, nointer A he could not see that 
} } ] + 7 
a 1 n made out for passing il 
1nto \ 
y y m re 
s I, rk. said, that as a snip 
. i 
Ow hever was m p! iS d 1 
life he was wit] | ! | f the 
iif tia hh was with th speech OF the 
l 
} } . 1 
non, irned Gentleman who had 
] 1 ] 
just sat down, and who, in his opinion, 
had uy ' t hit th irht n 
had UT is question hit tlie richt nail 


} 
} 


, 
i 

on the head. He had looked at the peti- 
| 


tion presented by his hon. Friend, the 
mber for Tynemouth, in favour of the 
but he could not find that one 
single shipowner had signed it; and aftet 
body, he 


W ith one of 


measure, 


cousulting a large number of thi 
could state with truth, that 








two exceptions, there was h 
Oownel 
the bill. Ife should give ev 
n his power to the measure, 
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he was, thal if WoO ra Ork Mm 
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tee up Stairs. Matters of det 

considered there. He was inf 

principle of the measure, a lie 

that it would give th 

protect n against th i 

owner, which at present he did 
Mr. Clay cou 
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of legislation 
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simple contract creditor la 
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| bill, | first’ satist t debt Let the h 
1 ber | ward t 
r f hbunat 10 ion and dise tf, and 
Vir. Ingham should | ready to meet if 
Commit- | But in what a position did his hon. Fri¢ 
1 xht be | wish to plac the ship chandler ? HH 
vour of the | wished ) \ them the benefit of 
considered | mortga thout the expense. What 
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moved the Order of the Day for hearing 
Mr. Roebuck at the bar of the House. 

Mr. Roebuck came to the bar, and said : 
I appear at your bar, my agent 
of the House of Assembly of Lower Canada, 
for the purpose of laying before you state- 
ments, and arguments thereon, which, i 
my belief, prove the impolicy ane the in- 


Lords, as 


fLORDS} 


principles of 


justice of a bill now pending in your Lord- | 


entitled, very falsely, i 
“An Act for the better 
ment of Lower Canada.” This act is in- 
tended as a punishinent; it not only 
attemp's to provide for th: better 
government of Canada, 
so punishes my clients for supposed mis- 
deeds. The necessity for this extra- 
ordinary measure is su] posed to arise out 
of the ‘conduct of the peop ple ot Lower 
Canada and their representatives. The 
difficulties which have existed in the 
government of Canada are 
have their origin in the desires 
House of Assembly, which 


ships’ House, in my 


opinion, frovern- 


future 


asserted to 
of the 


house has 


but while it does | 


been supported by the unanimous voice | 


of their constituents. Their desires are 
presumed to be mischievous ; and, there- 
fore, rather than yield to them, it is pro- 
posed to deprive the people of a repre- 
sentative government — to reduce the 
hitherto self-governed inhabitants of our 
American province to the abject condition 


of an Hindoo serf. It proposes to take | 
from them the right which every other 
people on that continent possesses, and, 


in place of their rights, to send them a 
dictator, to govern according to his 
arbitrary discretion. My duty, my 


just 
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provement in this magnificent province, 
are they who are instigating your Lord. 
ships to break in upon the established 
representative government, 
by this violent, high-handed, and arbi 
trary proceeding. It will be my painful 
duty to show your that if 

any side there has been folly, haste, vio 


Lordships, 


lence, procrastination, vacillation, igno- 
rance, petulance, and unconstitutio: 

proceedings, they have been manifested, 
not in the conduct of the Assembly, but 


resisted th 
and that among those wl 


in that of those who have 
demands ; 

have chiefly evinced all evil quali 
ties, the colonial administrations, 


these 


past and 
i 


present, are eminently conspicuous. — | 
shall not, my Lords, attempt to justif\ 
revolt ; but T shall justify the Assembly, 


by showing that the unhap py insurrectior 
in Lower Canada, which has 
pressed with a cruclty shameful to ow 
national character, lies not at their door, 
but was the legitimate offspring of th 
folly, and the ignorance, and the injustic 


been st p- 


which seem to be the necessary adjuncts 
and appendages of our colonial adminis 
tration. If I shall sueceed in’ thes 


attempts, my case as to the injustice o 
this measure will be fully made out, an 
it will be plain to your Lordships that tl 
real culprits nearer at hand are about 

while the innocent who are distant 
are to be treated as the guilty. I shal 
then attempt to your Lordships 
aware of the great impolicy of this mez- 
sure, by pointing out a means of allaying 
all discontent in Canada, and providing fo 


MseANne 
Cs ape, 


make 


| the recular and peaceful administration ot 


Lords, upon this extraordinary and mo- 
mentous proposal is two-fold. I have 
first to prove the injustice, next to point 
out the impolicy of this measure. [I shall 


prove that it is unjust by disproving the 


assertion, that the House of 
been guilty of the misdeeds laid to their 
charge. I shall prove that their conduct, 
so far from deserving any reprobation, has 
been just, firm, and prudent ; that their 
demands are those which a wise and honest 
body of representatives ought strenuously 
to have insisted on, and that the measures 
which they have adopted to attain their 
ends have been such as the constitution 
sanctions—such as great prudeuce, for- 
bearance, and an earnest desire for the 
well-being of their country demanded. 
Furthermore, I shall show, that the really 
guilty parties, they who have unwisely 


and wickedly checked the operations of 
government, and put a 


stop to all im- 


Assembly has | 





the eovernment, means far more efficacious, 
and less revolting 

all men accustomed to re- 
than the 


more constitutional, 
the fee lings of 


presentative government, pro 
posed dangerous experiment, IT will, 
with your Lordships’ leave, submit to 


you ascheme which, while it will secur 
peace for the present, will also provid 
security for the future; and while I d 
1 pe 1 

all this, I shail endeavour to show 


that 
the proposed scheme is one of unmingled 
mischief, and that the noble Lord who is 
about to attempt to carry it into execution 
will find all his good intentions frustrated, 
all his hopes of peace dashed to the ground, 
by the suspension of the Canadian consti- 
tution ; that the government of force which 
he is about to institute can never, while 
the colony is ours, be succeeded by 
vernment of law; that, in short, we are 
blindly preparing for a violent disruption 
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of the empire, and that we shall after this 
fatal measure is passed, hold Canada by 
the sword, and 


: ; : Sig 
maintain our Gominion 


only so long as an overwhelining military 


force overrides and represses the indignant 
desires of an injured and insulted people. 
Before | attempt a defence of the Tious 

Assembly, however, I mt 
certain that of which they are accused ; aud 
this, in reality, constitutes the most ditheult 


t accurately as 


portion of my task. For, amidst the wild 
farrago that has been spoken and written, 
it is hard t 


0 tell what has been pu forth 


as matter of serious charg Much ha 
heen asserted with ba se Motives tl d to 


buse purposes ; preju lices «le crading ft 
our nature have been constantly, and | 
fear but too suecessfully, appcaled to. in 


order to » rsuade the En 
sanction a tyranny that 
for a 
pertect possession of their 
turbed by passion. 
heen lavishly employed to the same un- 
righteous end. ‘The wildest 

foulest calumnies, have been 
tingly used to blacken the character ol 
the Assembly, and to induce the pr ople of 
this country to look upou them as a fae- 


ish people to 
they would not 
moment tolerate wer they in thi 


— 
Casoul, UNI 


l’alsehood, too, has 
storl ‘iS. th 


unhesita- 


tious set of unprincipled demagogues. 
This calumny has 
speech, book, panphl t, essay, sermon, and 
poem ; it has 


graced the harangues of 
Ministers, and been employed and echoed 


taken every shape— 


by their servile dependents; neverthele 
rreat the still it w; 


however go 
endeavour to. fin 


: authority, 
calumny, and [ must ; 
something more definite and prec than 
these vague and faviti US ass 
would seem that the 
tion which have issued upow thi 
may be reduced to three distinet asser- 
tions: —1. It is asserted that the Hou 

of Assembly has unwarrantal \ topped 


the supplic s, and 


volumes of 


f 
f 


thus put an end te 
all the operations of Government. 

It is said, that the people, or rather a por- 
tion of them have risen in revolt at the 
lustigation of the Assembly. . It 
clared that the Jarge French majority of 
Lower Canada have i the very 
small English minority of the inhabitants ; 
and these three charges or assertions are 


I~ ] 
Is ade 


Oppress { 


supposed a suflicient justification for the 


extraordinary proceeding which — your 


Lordships are now called upon to sane 
tion—namely, the utter subversion of thei 
present constitution and a destruction of 
the most valued rights of the people. But, 
ny Lords, iz on the other hana, assert, 


VOL, XL. 


Third 2 
£ Seri 5 





? = 
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I have 
and I shail 
ut once proceed to prove that on the occa- 
sions on which the Assembly have stopped 


B. 5} 


that each and every charge which 


just now stated is utterly false. 





thr supplies they wert complet ly justified 
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inhab { f J Canada, Your 
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her North \merican colonies has 
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ever 
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and in the case of all the New England 
states, which created and have ever guided 
the political creed of the new world, thes 
actually elected and paid the greater part 
of their executive officers. The time at 
length came when Eneland chose to have 
a share in the executive, and royal Gover- 
hors were appointed. This no sooner hap 
pened than the quarrel commenced which 
is now actually raging in Canada. All 
the | xecutive were os cceeding ly averse lO 
bere responsible to the colonial Assem- 
bohic 5 and they were constantly persuading 
the metropolitan Government, that such 
respousibility was dangerous to th su- 
premacy of England. ‘To the colonial au- 
thorities of America, such responsibility 
Was exceedingly obnoxious, because tt had 
Ole very disagres abl consequence, \\ hen 
the people were displeased with the conduct 
of the Kvecutive, th V were accustomed to 


curtail their salaries, ‘These salaries were 


at the outset completely under the control 
of the Assembhes, who decided on thei 
amouat, and who voted them aniuually. 
In the I'¢ ion of \nne, hy wever, the Gover 
nors were ordered to demand of the various 
\ssemblies, fixed salaries for themselves, 
the judges, and certain executive officers. 
his demand was peremptorily refused by 
the Assemblies of some of the colonies, and 
to all gave great offence. ‘The dispute 
vent on from year to year, till at length 
it was brought to a close for atime in New 

} 


1 


ingland by the complete suecess of the 


\ssemblies, who pertinaciously refused 
thi demand of a permanent civil list 
\ndifany of your Lordships have a curi- 
osity to learn uj;on what grounds this de- 


mand was refused by our own purely Ene- 


lish colonies, they will find them stated in 
an address passed by th \ssembly of Mas- 
ichusetts to the the Governor, My. Bur- 
nett, in the year 1728 Phe otheial party 
however, did not approve of this seitle- 


ment of the dispute ; they stil] harped 
upon the old string, endeavouring to per 
suade the Ministers of the Crown to insist 
\t le eth, 
y suggested a means of mak- 
ing the affair which so deeply interested 
Inte rest also the Mi vSstry 

they pointed out to the Ministry a new 


. . 7 > , 
mrce of revenue, and speclously pr tended 


upon a permanent civil list. 


their ingenuity sug 


themselves, 


that Ame 
her own safety, and security, and good 


government, ought to submit to be taxed 


for thes purposes by the Parliament of 


Creat Britain. Tnan evil hour Mr. (¢ren 
ville listened to these sugvestions, and he 
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clares war? no; rebels? no; but mo-{ 


destly employs a constitutional power, and, 
under circumstances of great provocation, 


stops the suppl s for two consecutive | 


seasons 3 and then what happeus ? Why 


Parliament, wholly regardless of past ex 
perience, contemning the solemn sanction 
of two most momentous Act of Parli 
ment, violates the constitution of the 
people of Canada, by determ ning » rol 
their Exchequer Shortly after, a ri 
revolt occurs in one particular district o 
Lower Canada, and you now, without 
further consideration ure called upo 
utterly to destroy the constitution « ITO] 
Is this, my Lords, a true history? Let 


me shortly run over th facts, Wi then 
say, if it be not true to the letter, and th 
ask yourselves what mankind will say in 
after times when they shall read th tw 

histories which [| have ventured to lay 
before you, and compare the different 
fortunes of the United States and of Lower 
Canada Althouch the pe ople of Canada 
received their constitution In 1791, 

the whole of their revenues were nominally 
subjected to the control of the Assembly in 
1794, still the exp nses of the civil cvovern- 
ment were paid by England up to the 
year 1816. In the year 1774 Parliament 
passed an Act imposing certain duties 
upon goods imported into Canada trom 
England and her colonies—exactly like 
those duties which in that very year caused 
a revolution in America. From the pro- 
ceeds of those duties (Canada having 
patiently submitted to our taxation), and 
from certain revenues derived from territo 


rial sources, the expenses of the e1vil FOV lie 
ment were provide 1 for. Vhen the \s- 
sembly inquired what the expenses were, 
the answer always was, “ You need not 


trouble yourselves about the matter, as 
England pays everything ' The Assembly 
being well aware that much money wa: 
paid by the Canadians in the shape oi 
duties and territorial dues, humbly asked 
in 1816 to be allowed to pay their own 
expenses. p to this time the old quarrel 
which ] have described as going on in our 


English Colonies had Jain dormant; be- 


cause, in reality, there was no responsi- 
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official people of Canada. When, however, | respecting their grievances were 


In 1816, the offer of the House of Assembly 
lo pay its owh expenses was acce sted, 
ah } I 
then was the old demand 

| 


fa permanent 


civil list revived by thre colonial author- 
ities, and refused hy the colonial As- 
sembly, In America, the Governors had | 


proved before the Committe of the I 


of Commons to which the Canadian 


if is- 
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fit remedies for their evrievances, and 
they earnestly advised, that the Legisla- 
tive Council should be changed, so that it 
might be more independent and be made to 
deserve the confidence of the people ; the y, 
without ambiguity, recommended that 
the whole of the revenues of the 
should be subject to the control of the 
colonial legislature, and they condemned, 
in very pointed terms, the manner in 
which the colony had been governed. Tn 


province 


consequence of this report from the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, ereat 
expectations were created in the province, 
aud these expectations, in certain cases, 
took a definite shape, because of the words 
of the Committee’s R ceport. Tirst, it was 
confidently hoped, that a very thorough 
change would be made in the Legislative 
Council, and, being so made, it was hoped 
that it would be an effective tribunal of 
impeachment, that the judges should hold 
their offices during good behaviour, and, 
under this hope, the Assembly determined 
to grant them permanent salaries ; and, 
lastly, it was now confidently expected, 
that all the revenues, without reserve, 
would be submitted to the control of the 
Colonial Legislature. Your Lordships must 
bear in mind that the chief hope, that on 
which all the others rested, was, that a 
thorough and searching change was to be 
made in the Legislative Council. And I 
would beg of you here to remark the re- 
markable prude nee and forbearance of the 
House of Assembly. They did not rush 
headlong after change, and for certain de- 
fined grievances demand wide and _ start- 
ling reforms, The proposed change was 
just enough, in their belief, to cover the 
‘acknow ledge devil; all that they asked in 
this first instance was, that the e omposition 1 
of the Council should be changed, believing 
that the home authorities had suflicient 
knowledge of the country, and sufficient 
good will towards it, to know the right 
men to put into the Council, and know- 
ing, to put them into that body. The 
event belied their expectations—changes 
were made in that body—all the judges 
exce pt the chief justice were re quested to 
abstain from using their privilege of legis- 
lative councillors, but no precaution was 
taken by law to prevent them going down 
to the Council at any critical period, and 
overwhelming any opposition, Next, ad- 
ditions were also made to the Assembly, 
but these at once proved one of two things 
—either that the Minister at home did 
not possess sufficiently accurate knowledge 
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of the characters of the leading men in 
the country, or that, if he did, he was not 
willing to employ it so as to satisfy the 
people. The Council now did pot, to use 
the language of the Committee of th 

House of Commons, deserve the paren 

of the people. Lordships 
“onl the auxlety felt by the Assembly 
to perform all that depe nded on them, 1 
make the Government 
quired for the well-heine of the people, 
prove to vou, also, their confidence 
justice of the inglish Mimstry, | 
usually 
slurred over by the opponents of the As- 
sembly. In spite of the old colonial dread 
of fixed salaries, the Ilouse did, in Feb 
1832, pass a Bill appointing permanent 
salaries for the judges: and they, at thi 
sume time, constituted the Legislativ 
Council, a tribunal of impeachment. ‘This 
was done in the confidence they felt that 
a real and effective change in that body 
was intended. I will here, with your 
Lordships’ permission, read Lord Aylmer’s 
dispatch respecting this measure, and his 
speech to the Legislature en the same 
subject. [ The learned gentleman pro- 
ceeded to read the dispatch.) It com- 
menced by stating, that the writer, on the 
15th of December, 1831, had the honour 
of communicating to his Lordship a mes- 
sage, se nt down by him to the House of 
Assembly, calling upon them, in obedi- 
ence to his L ordship’ s directions, to make 
a permanent provision for the salaries of 
the judges of Lower Canada. The message 
was referred to a Committee, who brought 
up a report on the 28th of Decembe: 

That report was taken into consideration 
by a Committee of the whole House, and 
it was resolved by a majority of five, the 
numbers being thirty-four against twenty- 
nine, that the whole of the judges should 
be disqualified from having seats in the 
Legislative Council, no exception being 
made in favour of the chief justice. ‘The 
exclusion of the chief justice would, under 
the instructions of his Lordship, render it 
impossible to sanction a Bill containing 
such provisions, but when it was again 
discussed, the objectionable clause was 
lost by a majority of thirty-four 
twenty-four. The Bill for making the 
Legislative Council into a court of im- 
peachment, passed the House of Assembiy 
by thirteen to forty-two. The Bill sub- 
sequently passed the Legislative Council 
voice, and it was 
taken to be a sign of a good disposition ou 


To show your 


such as was te- 
and to 


in the 
must here mention one fact that is 


against 
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the part of the House of Assembly. With 
regard to the chief judge having a seat in 
the Council, that question was given up 


Fes. 5 





for atime. ‘The Bill did not receive the 
royal assent, because Lord Aylmer con- 
ceived it to be contrary to the instructions 
upon which he was acting Yet he used | 


these remarkable words in his dispatch :— 
‘At the same time I take leave, with thi 
utmost submission, to recommend the Bill 
to the most favourable consideration of his 
Majesty.” And the grounds upon which 
he made that reconmendation was, “ That 
in my Opinion, at no can we reason- 
ably expect that we will get a Bill passed, 
or the dispute settled upon such favour- 
able terms.” ‘Then, with respect to the 
Sume Bill, the said, ** | 
cannot avoid noticing the Vill for estab 
lishing the independence of the judge. I 
think it necessary, at the 
inform you, that, although the principle 
of this Bill coincides altogether with the 
views of his Majesty's Government, it con- 
tains One or two provisions that 
me reservation until I 
pleasure.” Lord 


time 


sume Governor 


same 


lmMpose on 
se ans ; 
know his Majesty’s 


Aylmer’s prediction was 


verifed, the Bill was rejected, and has | 
never since been passt dl. Man iy things 
now concurred to create discontent and 


distrust on the part of the Assembly. The 
changes in the Council gave great offence; 
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per was greatly aggravated by the con- 
duct of the Legislative 
this time, took insult the 
House of Assembly ; and by tts 
ance in the old plan of rejecting measures 
useful to the 
as here 


Council, which, at 
occasion to 


continu. 


provinces proved its spirit to 
tofore. The illhumour 
\sse mbly was not improved by the 


he the same 


conduct of the Gove ronment respecting the 


time, to } 


and a new claim was put forward, spite of | 


the recommendations of 


usage, to the exclusive supervisi 
executive, of the casual and te 
revenues. Your Lordships have 


those revenues, and it cannot but be a 
matter of deep regret, that such 
should, under such circumstances, 
such a period, have been put 
Nevertheless, for the year 1832, 
supply was passed, though the House dis- 
tinctly and firmly refused any further per 
manent provision for the executive. In 
May of this year, 1852, a most calamitous 
riot occurred in Montreal ; | 

terfered, and three Canadians, who were 
proved to have taken no part in the dis- 
turbances, were shot. When the Assembly 
met in session, a long inquiry commenced 
respecting this unfortunate affair. Great 
offence was taken at the conduct of thi 
executive, and the general feeling now was, 
that justice, even with annual salaries, 


a claim 
and at 
forward. 


the troops in 


was with great difficuity obtained by the 
permanent ones, 
This ill tem- 


people, but that, with 
justice would be impossible. 


Bill of 


the Committee of } 
the House of Commons, and spite of former | a 
n by the | 
rritorial | 
heard | 
what Lord Aylmer says on the subject of 








\ssem- 
manent salaries 
certain executive 
Minister determined 
Assembly to furnish 
netionaries, bui 
oceeds of certain revenues, hitherto 
submitted to the control of the 
them determined 
and these executive 


civil list. In cons sequence of the 
bly’s velenil to provide pern 
{ the Governor 


otheers, the Colonial 


and 


ho long r to ask the 
salaries for those fu took 
the pl 
always 
\ssembly, and out of 
tO pay thi Governor 
otheers. If 


your Lordships will put to- 
eether and so arrange these various par- 
ee causes of discoutent, as to see 
them all in one group, you will fully 
understand the state of feeling on the part 
of the Asset mbly. First, they found the 
old grievance of the Legislat ve Council 
was continued in all its pristine vigour. 


ood reasous 


They believed that they saw 


for comin e to the conclusion that justice 
would not be administered to the p ople 
fairly aud lmnpartially in matters of dis- 
pute Li tween the executive and the po ople. 


the ¢ 
sing for permanent 
ready too indepe ndent, 
fused, appropriating 
well 


olonial Minister pres- 
otheers 


They also saw 
salaries for 
and, because re- 


violently revenues 


= : } | ] . ’ P 
which, DY lon@® Usage, as 


i Committee of the 


as by the 


: ; 7 
solemn declaration of 


House of Commons, had been entirely 
under their own control, The natural 
conclusion from all these proceeding rs in 
their minds was, that there was a deter- 
mination on the part of the executive to 


from the wholesome con- 
the constitution, they 
subject ; and the Assembly very 
and in my opinion very wisely, 


the task of strengthen- 


free themselves 
trol to 
were 


vhich, by 


naturally, 
applied itself to 


ing that responsibility on the part of 
the public servants, by which alone 
good service is secured. But to effect 
this did they, as did the people of the 


nelish colonies on their contine nt, 
war or 2? No, my Lords, 
they employed the peaceful constitutional 
means in their power ; they refused per- 
manent supplies, again petitioned 
Partiament to their grievances. 
Nevertheless, again in 1833, they 
the supplies for the year, attaching cer- 


united E 


declare rebe! 


and 
redress 


passed 
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tain conditions to their grant, by which 


mischievous pluralities were prevented. 


{LORDS} 


This Supply Bill of 1853 the Legislative | 


Couucil refused to pass ; 
that refusals, of which such com 
plaints are daily made. When the House 
met in 1854, seeing that the Legislative 
Council had refused the last year’s sup 


war oj 


plies, aud believing that this year also the 
ouncil would reiterate their refusal, th 
\ssembly did not provide brut 


1"¢ 


“ m \- 
) a : uppi 
resoived to yr tition Parliament for re 


and their chief demand was 


SS 


Legislative Council. But | must earnestly 


entreat your | ordships to remember that 
ig gre 


this is the first of the two solitary in- 
stances of refusal of supplies by the 
Assembly: IL shall soon have to speak 


the It may be thought, my 


of 


i.Ordas, 


SCCONIE 
that | have a de 
while IT defend 


ective 


‘licate task to per- 


4 . } 
form, this demand for an 
el council befor Lordships. 


your 


Many pret nded friends of your 1l-« rdships: 


HTouse, have endeavoured, by a forced 
A 


tHe 


unbae 


land 


y2y, to pr rstiade people of [ne- 
that the 


of Lords 


Legislative 
a second chamber, is the 
of ¢ 


the ill compliment to make any such com- 


Delieg 
ifouse 
howeve Re 


] H : 
anada. 1, Wil not pay you 


parison My opinions respecting any 

5 an es “1 eee As 
peck Oo; irresponsible legislative body 
I } 
ur wel known, and need not her be 
repeated ; but, whatever be those opin- 
ious, | never for an instant was so 
blind as not to see the enormous differ- 
ence that exists between an arts 


tecracy, 
properly so called, and a body of men 


‘lected by one will at hazard almost from 


amongst the people, and endowed with le- 


wislative functions. An aristocracy Is a so- 
cial distinuetion, it Is the crowth of Wes 5 it 


results from ancient national peculiarities ; 
brought into existence at a 


Pow cr 


it cannot be 


+ 


moment, or at the will of any may 


may create a legislative body, and vive 
the 
not 


bait 


» oduce 


m exclusive privileges, but power 
Wealth 


no extent of riches can 


create an aristocracy. may 
it wall, but 
suddenly an avenue of full-grown 
1 a ° . 
last 1s 


natural causes—the growth of ages, and 


° of ing +] lana 
trees, pie the long 


product of 


not the work of an hour. Your Lordships 
by any one man’s 
made, neither can 
institution of this 
time aud by opin- 
the respect always 


: not 
a breath has not 
it unmake you. The 
Hou e is sanctioned by 


ion —It 18 supported by 


are what vou are, 


will 


paid to antiquity, and by large territorial 
poss ‘SSsIONS. Strip the peers of their pos 
| 


ssions—strip them of the prestige which 


for an elective | 


and thus began 


| till then, will t 
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attends them in consequence of thei 
ancient history—-reduce each one of you 
to the position of an obscure, poor, nam 

Ikss individual — then fancy yourscels 

suddenly called together by an Act of 
Parliament, in direct opposition to t 

people’s wishes—then, my Lords, but 

hie comparison hold betw Cl 
this House and t 


1 
Lower ( 


he Legisl itive Council 
anada. Your 
th 


national opinion 


Lordships stron: 


support 
Canada thi 


national opinion, bi 

is ngalust t! 
body of hungry and irr S] 
And the House of Assem})| 


speaks the unanimous voice of its c 


onsible name! 
legislators. 
only 
ve } ° 7 ° 
stituents when it demands. that i 
th uuknown 
they should | 
| 


n place 


and untrustworthy bod 
¢ favoured with a respect 

} ] ce ] Pay ae 
ana Worthy mand of isiators, SUpPpol 


hy “nT \ +; } | 
bv the upp bation of the nation at la 
ihis is, my rds, their view, and t 


a wise and prudent ohne. of 


mine. = im Cana 


rr i 1 } "an ristocra 
} : 1 ] ) 

This 1 ckhnowlede d 1) all mew who ka 
that country, and experience has shor 


that you ¢ force an ari 


1] 
ou woud 


Hot 


orce a eucumber. Why t 


cling to the dead and empty form, 
I" ject the only 
vitality and streneth 1 

That principle is election—for this t! 
te 


principle which ae 
h to this institution 


i uc 1 
Assembiy con dead; and beeau th 


} ] ‘ thy ] m r } ‘ 
took the path which wisdom pointed ot 


| we are about to punish them, by redu 
th » and th the co 


wir countrymen to 


dition of slaves But, my Lords, | 


thus 
my duty 


,| hiot ; 
take hi@her 


not justified 
my 
should 


in ccuses 1 


SCC 
requires that | 
ground, and bold 

s they had mad a «de- 


) 
clients 3 


assume, that unl 


mand for an elective Legislative Coun 


betray | their t 
nd their country. Yo 


j } } } ! 
Lords, as I have al | 


they would have rust 


their honour. 
ny ready sad, aerive 


your best 
of your 


title from the nation’s 


burt 


appro il 
ppros 


' institution ; in Canada th 
national opinion is entirely against t 
Legislative Council, and they who eal 
the represent 


people did no more than 


of thi 
bat 


tives 
hat 
duty demanded when they ¢ expr 

to will Experienc 
had taught the people that it was useless 
to expect any beneficial in th 
at the hands of 3 000 
miles off, and they, therefore, failing ii 
their first proposal of reform, were bound 
to endeavour to 


themselves 
their 
LV¢ 
“Re 7 eres 

sion the nationa 
change 


body eovernors 


frame another, and what 


oO! 


so natural as that they should adopt 
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unde which the old colonies flourished you may pursue by quiet and legal meat 
» 4 . P : . , 
of yo and grew powerful, and which they daily} but when vou seek such ¢ tensive reforn 


net see produces innumerable benefits to then ; toexcite all minds, to raise up a hope 


Irsely neighbours, the Americans? Looking to! fear in every heart—when tl } 
Act of the past history of the American colonies, ions ure most excitable then vi aed 


ta... they learned that ior nearly two ec tur Ol oO methods of peace, and mit ot or 





Mit not elective councils had existed in thi HOS titutional ron It you are 
etweer Hourishing and powerful of the Engh ( ( hoves you to 
cil colonies. “uch being the fact, they could il , Vv violence, re thie ( e 
"Ons uot anti pate that nosh festnen these times of socta aL } 
bu now-a-days would ad ly asscrt t ti Ch hiak Ve ( neecrous excitement Is | 
ist t} an institution was mconsistent with the jf re prudent to accustom men wholly 
ne relation ot colony and hil rt hic r count! »>SUCT vace il il} | of action to dis 
Cini W hat ! l if impo sil le, wl i ul wey ii sla Them Troll ver le ki r tof acop 
ts the most ex HSTVe coloutes hone nd ove th violeu a hysl lm I it 
AY possessed lived happily ima HAC ily t reat n lends ‘ 
bod and that while it existed th coloni thr 

proved, by i prodigal effusion of ther bloo Ol ch ‘ { ln 
aL and eX}) nid I i tl r tre i ‘ titt ni ili 
levy cause of Int i and, thi - alt himenut to her thi \ my tor | 
fe name and dominion ? Phe Canadians ul} i! Within them po 
ol therefore, without hesitation ad meted th thi Cement aba successiul pl 
TIAL precedent, and oucht J y t SAHCTION } Viole di ret How, il 


racy antiquity to concila 0 Lui i une isces W ot fal Vill t 4 
re ae , i ; 


kau were mistaken; authority was cisré ( to ti t rid To? phe ad 


shaw when interest w dane d. Offictal | the f reform you cannot pt 
! 1, ° ] : . . i 
\ peopie acti the Ww ny Ol ancient 8.4 WIChCOLCSS nad iy 
t thes, and patrontse Couservative do tO e le mito dat 
trines only so long as they are likely t to bid men be hoy ft oreli ro 
sae ‘are | = ee \ | ' 
yy Pull whaOre \ retaprniy li ltl Li ( neo ] l i Prbhely i.owel 


tio) than by changing it. Show them e!| Ca er. were tri Co ' 7" 








5 t] personal advantage to ( vei 1 iV] ' » the welleknow: 
t! change, and there can be found va n ( of th ( bitut id 
| daring, so reekl , in ther d res rie i f et | redre precly Pay 
wun ittempt at iteration ( tN \ ) ! rethougi Prices { 
, 
( rink with ead be ! } b pracin i 
In thie constitutiel 0 t if 1s ( mped ¢ 
f Counc'l, without tremb idk W nit ef i i ( ( ( 
an compunection, do at one fell swoop carry | ad retionary power, and we are not ju 
ie . t | ] 
i ott the entire constitution, ifh dread tli ii quarreling with thi ro use of 
des to touch a part, init Xuitingly destroy Du s asserted, and by hi uthorits 
Ine the whole. Che House of Assemb! uid | that by conduct of the Ho ol SSC] 
riist hot foresee, that ico isten \ would i { ( stituti ) Lower ¢ ula \ 
Yo hold; neither could they believe that am suspend nd that, theretor 
rive serious objection would ( 1 | > , oy d. Vo 
, 
OV adoption ofa plan which had, for so many i i that thre | ! 
. .- 1 ' 
th years, existed in full operation in our most \ v | rh Che cor tution h 
t favoured colonies. [tis sa however, that | n n suspended by the A 
¥ . ° 7 1 ’ 4 ' 4 ; 
Hed it was unjustifiable in the Assembly to use | much remises; but 
i 
t}) their constitutional power t » obtal an or- | ¢ on, 4 til Haeay 
t 
bal j fabic retorm Vhat, my Lords, do T hear Yn hn ! such ae 
res: this dangerous argument used by men of! Inthe history of Cat 
iT so called Conservative opinions 2 ‘The wild-| I have ventured 1 ty before ul 
less est fanatic for revolutionary change never rrive demand made by the Assen 
thi propounded a more destructive prin iple. | bly in the year | 1. Inthat year, they 


00 What is the meaning of this statement ? nbodied their erievances in ninety-two 





lil Chis, if it mean any or; rou are not) resolutions, and sent cents home t iy 
ind to seek great reforms by peaceful means. | their complaints befo pP \ 


hat All changes that are trifling. and not likels ommittee \ ppomted t int 


one «of to agitate the whole body of society—these | the truth of their allegation but tl 
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Committee never came to any determina- 
tion respecting the matter, in consequence 
of the Ministerial difficulties which in- 
duced Lord Stanley 
Secretary for the C ‘olonies, and placed Mr. 
Rice in his stead. Mr. Rice was anxious, 
as he said, not to be hampered by any de- 
terminations of the Committee, and le 
requested the Canadian agents, and myself, 
to allow the Committee to close without 
asking for a decision; promising, at the 


same time, loosely and vaguely, that his 


future proc eedings as to Canada should be 
favourable. One solemn promise he made, 
the breach of which led to the second 

fusal and last refusal of —— and that 
was, not to pay the arrears of salary which 
the Assembly had not ieiled for: he 
professed great horror of any such en- 
croachment upon the privileges of the 
Assembly, and great respect and attach- 
ment to the peculiar doctrines of our con- 


stitution concerning the appropriation of 


money by the Commons. ‘The 
my request (for which request I most sin- 


agents, at 


cerely entreat pardon from the people of 


r ght hon. Gen- 
yet we 
had hi irdly left his ofhee, when despat thes 
were sent to Lord Aylmer, ordering him 
to pay thirty-one thousand and odd pounds 
of salaries in arrear. ‘The governor obeyed 
his instructions, 
did, when the Assembly again met, demand 
of them to pay all the 
together with the money which he had ad 
vanced, The Assembly, naturally irritated, 
refused compliance th \ for the second 
and last time refused the supplies, saying 
“ We will again appeal to the Parliament 
of England, and ask whether they sanction 
such conduct,” and they again 
insisted upon their de mand of an elect 
Legislative Council. 
my history, | would request 


( anata), po faith in the 
tleman’s professions and promise: 


and also with like obedience 


arrears of salary 


} 
Strenuously 


Before I proceed in 
ya Lorde 
ships to mark well, 
example which I bave here laid before you 
of a very dangerous, but very common, 
system at the present time. What could 
any man expect to be the consequence of 
conduct such as I have described—conduet 
little worthy of the high station of Colonial 


Minister—-in fact. I know uo honest station 
that would not be degraded by it? But J 
call your attention to it, as part of a dis- 


ingenuous and dangerous system, which 
has throughout been followed with respect 
to this unfortunate affair. The people of 


Canada have not been fairly dealt with. 


ir 
The Minister has constantly, by ambigu- 


fLORDS} 


to resign the office of 


ve | sign int 


and to re pro! vate, the | 
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ous language, raised hopes intentionally 
which he never intended to satisfy. In thi 
very ( Mr. Rice made tli 
agents believe, he made me believe, that 
he was about to pursue a course wholly uu- 
like that of his predecessor. He intend (| 
this belief in ow 
endeavoured to. screen 
himself by an ambiguous phraseology, 
which, with Old B ailey ingenuity, was 

be used and explained upon fitting occa- 
sion, But neither he nor his successor 
ever seemed to consider what the result 
would be upou the minds of the colonists 
the ditheulty of the 
staved off, 


‘ase before you, 
by his language to raise 


minds, while he 


tine was 
left to tak 


present 
and the future was 


care of itself, To this disingenuous cou- 
duct, however (I will give it no harsher 


much of the discontent that aros: 
Can easily he traced. Hopes were raised 
only to be dis ippointed : disappotu tin ut 
brought anger; and anger brought 1 
sistance. It was so in the present ca 
Lhe hopes of the Assembly had be 
raised by the la held by th 
Minister to their Their ‘disap. 


Lame }, 


nguage 
agents, 


pointment was bitter, when they learned 
what his conduct had been. ‘They con 
sidered themselves insulted—~ first, by thi 


trickery 


y of the proceeding, then by the in- 
terference 


thus openly practised with al- 


fuirs wholly and ein ily subject to thei 





own control, and the indien tly applic | 
to Parhament for LD ai My Lord 
you all know the history of the latter part 


of the year 1834. The 
suddenly cl 
took place in | 
i deen succeeded to Mr. Rice. 
} 


Ministry wa 
and, as usual, a chang 
rd Abe 
That noble 
send a Commissione! 
Inquiry wad 
lredress ; but before he could carry his di 

U o effect, the ; 
changed, and the 


} 
} } 
ling@ed, 


the colonial rule, Li 


iL rd determined to 
to Canada for the purpose of 
Ministry was agai 
unfortunate 
jhad a ala to undergo a change of masters 
The present Minister, Lord Glene lg, 
/came into otlice ; he seized upon this idea 
of a Commission, and multiplied the num- 
bers of the Commissioners, making them 
three Lord Aylmer was 
i removed also ; Lord Gosford took his situ- 
jation, and filled at the same time the some- 
what incongruous ofhices of Governor and 
‘Lhe system of deceit was 
now in full force ; every possible method of 
cajolery and mystification was practised, 
and again hopes were raised, intentionally 
lraised, which the Ministry were determined 
| never to satisfy. I will not now stop, my 

{ Lords, to describe the low and degrading 


colon s 


then 
instead of one 


va fe pe “ 
Commissioner, 


| 
| 
| 
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arts employed to trap the \ssembly into } 
voting the supplies. It was my duty to 
set this whole his tory before the public of | 
England. I have done it ful'y onee, and | 
| leave willingly, and for ever the humili- 
ating subject. ‘Suflice it to say, that in 

spite of their arts and me au devices, Sir 
Francis Head whose clouwrderie has hitherto 
been farcical, though it “ie lately led to 
tragical results, published his instructions, 
and thereby discovered the intentions of the 
colonial Minister, and the deception prac- 
tised upon the Assembly of Lower Canada 

The Assembly, therefore, refused for the 
present, to pay the arrears due to the pub- 
lic officers. But in order to prevent fur- 
ther inconvenience, — they 


voted a si 
months’ supply, and again ap peale d to the 
Parliament of England. At this period of 
my arguinent, I must request you, my 
Lords, to take a retrospect view ol this 
history. At the outset, [ told you that if 
there had been ill conduct, such as deceit, 
vacillation, 
petulance, and low arts of 
intrigue, I would show the Assembly not 
tobe the guilty parties, but that I would 
fasten the cuilt chiefly upon the agents of 
the Crown. Havel not fulfilled my pro- 
mise? You are constantly told that th 
people of Canada had, since the year 1828, 
had all their grievances redress¢ d, and yet 
[have proved to you that in spite of ‘all 
sorts of boastful 
the great ericvances complained of in 
1828 still remain. The I 
cil was as bad as ever; the judges were 
still wholly dependent ou the Crown, thi 
poisoning justice at ifs very source ; the 
revenues, thic 
country, were 


non-fulfilment of engagements, 


7 ° } 
at cepti hn and 


e 
1 
t 
promises and professions 


egislative Coun- 


7 


revenues, ol the 
withdrawn from t 


CrOWLDS 
; 1 


he control 


of the Assembly, while the on ly step 
towards reformation, w: is the pe rformanc 
in 1831, of a promise made in 1794. But 


these three great grievances, the parent 
source of all the sufferings 
complaints of the Cauadians, were the 
grand subjects of complaint in 1828, They 
still remained in uae pristine vigour; and 
yet are we told that all 
But during this period, what was the con- 
duct of the Asse smbly ? Did they act in 
heat and with passion? Did they call in 
question the dominion of the mother coun- 
try? Did they, like our Engl 
prepare for armed resistance? No, my 
Lords, they did none of these things, but 
they said, “ We are tired this state of 
oppression, we have the constitutional 
power of regulating the supplies, and, 


and all the 


was redre ssed ! 


sh Cc olonie Sy 


{Fep. 
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although we will ¢ arry on the government, 
we will not recede from our demands, will 
not concede to our opponents that which 
they seek to tea 
the definite determination of the Imperial 
Parliament.” Did this conduct 
punishment—wa 
How can any one 


r from us, before we learn 
deserve 
s there here any abuse of 

assert that by 
such proceedings the constitution was sus- 
P nded ? Peaceably, calmly, 
bly appealed to the great governing prin- 
und waited with 


pows l 
the Assem- 


ciple of that constitution, 


confidence to see them produce their legi- 
timate effects by the assistance of the 
' ms oe ee rey 

inp rial Legislature B The expectations 
of the ssembly were, however, doomed to 
a wittel disappointment, [ now arrive at 


the eventful period 


and the Parlia- 
mentary proceedings respecting the Cana 
dian difheulties. The Commissioners of 
the Crown sent home voluminous reports, 
every ove’s hands. I will 
not now stop to describe them. 
be i condemned by all parties, 


which are 1 
They have 

and need 
not my helping hand to consign them to 


ther due place in history But now came 
the erand determination of the Ministers, 
which may b briefly described thus :— 


They flatly refused to amend the Legislas 


lative Council by the mode of election. 

hey ly asserted that the Legislative 
Council required reform, and they 
seize upon the 


there- 
upon determined to money 
of the colony lying in the provincial trea- 
sury, and to apply it as they thought fit. 
| t, the most flagrant, violent, 
brea n Ol the cor tity tlon—a brea h, too, 
of solemn prom ises made inacts of Parlia- 
ment promises made expressly to our 


NA rth Amerk tn col nie Si nd e xpre ssly on 


this ry point of ap plic ition of the pro- 
vincial fund We never, even before our 
expe rience Aiacad In the \merican 


revolution, dared to try 


\ SO bold an experi- 
ment upon the patience and forbearance of 
any C lony ‘ Hiere was collected togethe r 
under acts passed in reliance upon Eng- 
land’s honour, money the produce of three 


people of 
guarded by the 


vears’ taxation Safe, as the 
( anada be lieve d, because 
authority, and sanction, and guarantee of 
this country, they slept secure, although 
their treasure was in the hands of others, 
because they believed those others to be 
honest as well as powerful, and because 
they had our pledged faith and honour 
that w 

their apy 


would never appropriate it without 
roval. Alas! alas! for England’s 
honour—alas! for our character for com- 
honesty! 


mon prudence, for common 
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a constitution similar to that which Lower 
There was no attempt 


Canada now has. 
to destroy their means of self-government, 
their House of Representatives remained ; 
but the Council was now to be chosen by 
the Crown, instead of being elected by the 
people. The truth and we 
cannot hide it from ourselves or the world, 
this riot is but a pretext. The Ministers 
found that the Government of Canada, 
with its present constitution, was a painful 


is, my Lords, 


and difficult matter, and they took advan- | 
| 
and I will at once endeavour to show your 


tage of the fright which this riot created 
in Parliament to persuade them that the 
source of all this confusion and terror was 
the House of Assembly, the fact all the 
time being, that the imbecility, the vacilla- 
tion, and deception adopted by the Minis 

ters, were the true the Be: 
turbance. Pretences were wanted to cover 
this disagreeable fact, and the riot came 


causes of 


opportunely to their aid. Nevertheless, 
it may still be ivsisted that some change 
is necessary, because the populations, Eng- 
lish and French, are divided and hostile, 
and the French majority are said to 
oppress the English minority. Having 


thus proved the injustice of the proposed 
measure, by describing and defending the 
conduct of the Assembly, having, as I 
believe, successfully jus stified that much 
injured, much calumniated body, and re- 
pulsed the various attacks which malice 


and ignorance combined have made on it, 
I now proceed to that part of my duty 
which is comparatively light and easy. 
I am no longer on the defensive, I am 


about to attack the so called healing mea- 


sure on your Lordships’ table, and to prove | 


it to be for good purposes wholly inade- 
quate, while for mischief it is but too 
potent and effective. Let us, at the out- 
set, clearly understand what the measure 
is, and what it is intended to etlect. The 
Bill is called one for the 
Lower Canada. 
the government of that colony —difhiculties 
such as I have been at some pains to 
describe ; the machinery created by the 
act of 1791 has been found not altogether 
perfect; the Assembly has exercised its 
powers in a manner to give offence; and 
you are in consequence "endled upon—to 
do what? Amend the faulty parts of the 
machine ? so to arrange the now conflicting 
powers of it that it may proceed to its 
accustomed and useful work? No, my 
Lords, this is not what you are now asked 
to do. The bright idea of mending the 


machine by first destroying it has sug- 


government of | 
Dithculties have arisen in | 
| of Lower Canada till the year 1840, 
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gested itself to the Colonial Minister ; and 
because the great the 
Canadian population are already somewhat 
displeased with the treatment they have 
received at our hands, is deemed the 
height of wisdom to take a step which will 
inevitably their discontent, and 
render their allegiance the result of phy- 
sical coercion, and not spontaneous and 
affectionate a 
Now, my Lords, | must presume to diffe: 
entire ‘ly from the a y of this proceeding 


mass of Low: r 


Increase 


to our dominion, 


Lordships how all the pine difficulties 
attending our rule will be greatly agera 

vated by this fatal measure—to point ou 
to you the portentous evils with which it 
threatens us, the dire calamities which 
must of necessity flow from it. But still 
it may be said, ‘something must be done. 
fallow it. This admission, however, do 

not yield anything in favour of this Dill. 
This makes bad worse; wher 
under present circumstances you have on 
difficulty, under this brilliant specimen ot 
colonial legislation you will have to en- 
counter a hundred. When I have proved 
all this, my Lords, I will go 

further, by showing that it is wanton mis. 
chief—-that a dangerous path has been 


measure 


one st 


1) 


chosen—that you have, while a safe o1 
you, adopted a 
which you encounter danger, in which you 
certainly incur enormous expense, which 
will probably produce calamity without 
limit, and yet attain no security for th 
future—that you do when it is pos- 
sible with to allay all discontent, 
without incurring an y danger of hostility 

at the present time, and also to provide f lor 
our future security from any evil that ma 


Was open to course th 


ease 


threaten us in consequence of the potir 
and rapidly increasing power of the great 


federal republic of North America. ‘Thi 
Bill, in the first place, is a temporary 
measure. You suspend the constitution 
and 
in the mean time you send out a dictator. 
The question immediately 
what better condition do you suppose you 
will be in the year 1840 than now 2? What 
do you suppose will take place when the 
constitution revives? Will not the same 
difficulties which now beset and obstruct 
it revive also? But we intend to provide 
against them. By what means? and why 
are those means not at once adopted 
Why do you not now amend the constitu. 
tion in pli we of destroying it? You know 
the whole case—more information cannot 


arises — ill 
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be obtained. Why, then, delay to act? 
Why, because they who have the 
have not the courage to face 
culties of the question, This sending out 
a dictator, this temporary suspension of the 
constitution, Is a part of the old system 
which has srg d the present ae The 
great object of all Ministerial endeavours 
seems to be tostave off a difficulty. 
fully to grapple with it requires courage, 
requires knowledge ; and courage and 
knowlege are qualities, ' 
which are far too rarein the rulers of man- 
kind. At this moment the Ministers of 
the Crown are reduced to this dilemma— 
either they know what ought to 
they do not. If they 
ought to be done, there 1 > nO need of cle lay 
if they do not know, they never will. Let 
us not, however, hide the truth from our- 
selves. They who have governed England 
and her colonies for the last six years, have 
been always halting between two opinions, 
and subject to the influence of two sorts of 
principles diametrically opposed. They 
have obtained power under the guise of 
liberality—under the promise and pretence 
of reform. They have endeavoured to 
retain power without any fulfilment of 
their promises. The consequence has been 
that their Government at home and in our 
colonies has continued shuffle. 
They have allowed expectations to arise 
that they determined not to satisfy. They 
seck to make men live upon and 
themselves desire to enjoy all the odour of 
liberality. Discontent, however, attends 
disappointment, and all our present diffi- 
culties in Canada are the result of discen- 
tent and anger, raised by the disappoint- 
ment of hopes produce: 1 by this unwarrant- 


unfortunately 


be done, 
do know what 


been one 


hope 9 


able system of promise without t perform. 
Habits, however, are not easily 
eradicated ; the Ministers of the Crown 
will not take lessons from experience, and 
are determined to continue their old game 
of procrastination and delay. But, my 
Lords, I appeal fearlessly to your common 


ance, 


sense, and to your honour and honesty, and 


I ask of you, posse »ssed as you are of all | 
affords | 


the knowledge which the 
or requires, whether it would not be more 
prudent, more honourable, 
to say what you will, 
will not, do to satisfy the wishes of your 


case 


more honest, at 


once what 


colonists? ‘Take your measures like bold, 
like honest men: tell us what they are ; | 
establish your system of colonial rule 


that system to which you determine to ad- 
here, and at once frame that machine of 


{Fen. 


power | 
the real dith- 


Man- | 


you | 
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| colonial government which you — to 
{ . 
Do this, and t 


to suspend the constitution of Canada. 


be the best one. there is no 
need 
, if you so determine ; but do so 
and do not fly to subterfuge. Do 
hypocritical pretences of 
i sorrow —hollow lamentations 

you to act, 


sham liberality perpe- 


| Change it 
} at once, 
not come with 
over the 
necessity which compels and 
under th Cul e of 


trate this crving outrage against common 


sense and nmon honesty. If you intend 
permanently to destroy the representative 
eovernment of Lower Canada. say so at 
once, and do it avowedly and openly > and 
do not, I entreat of you, adopt the poor, 
the paltry screen, of saying that you sus- 
pe nd it only, II you do not intend to 
de stroy, but to amend it, let us at once 


know what those pr posed imendments 


are. For your own sakes, for the sake of 


that connexion between this country and 
the colony, which all in this House and 
most of those in the other House of Par- 
liameut prize so highly, | beseech you, my 


‘manly, this honest 
course, tor de pe when I tell you, 
that the moment this Bill becomes a law, 
all hope of any peaceful maintenance of 
that connexion may at ever 


carded. I know the pe 


Lords, to adopt this 


‘nd on me 


once and for 
be dis ople ot whom 


I am Sp iking; I know the circumstances 
by which they are surrounded, and without 
hesitation I assert that they will deem this 
measure one of great, of unmitigated injus- 
it part of a system, 


believe have 


tice : they will conside 
and that s 


fi yae 
ior its object 


system they will 
the establishment of such a 
leave them but 
freedom. They will feel 
IS me; sure is an insult as well 
grade them in their own 
esteem—it will de pane them in that of 
their neiy They will make com- 
parisons between their 
the happy situation of the free citizens 
of the United States, and they will, while 
they imprecate curses upon the rule under 
they are compelled for a time to 
crouch, look with longing eyes to that 
mighty people who dwell near to them, and 
will in secret cherish the darling hope, 
that the fortune which ever pursues injus- 
though she be halt, and lame, 
and yet inevitably overtake it, 
and bring with the turn of her fatal wheel 
| an opportunity of punishing their oppres- 
and vindicating their own honour and 
| speak prophetically, my Lords, 
wishing the misfortunes to 
but be you 


ds. alee 
colonial 


dominion as will 
the shadow of 
that t! 


injury; it will de 


d 
iI 


hbours. 
own position and 


whi ! 
tice, even 
slow, will 


SOrs, 


- } 
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Kneland which | now predict 
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assured, that now in scorn and contempt- | what becomes of the assertions concernin 
uous disregard of worthy men and worthy | the ignorance of the Canadian peop! 
feelings we are sowing seeds of discontent | Do you usually tind an jenorant a 
and resistance, which some day, not far | dependent peasantry turning a deaf « 
distant, we wall gather into ou arners | and refusing obedience to the command 
with tears of sorrow and of s! it is t | thei territorial lords, aud th ir priestly 
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of the whole continent, and is entertained ults of prejudice and superstition, tl 
as well by the descendants of t] French | those of many a learned, but still re@no0rant 
colonists on the banks of the Mississippi) bookworm, whose only knowledge was t! 
and the St. Lawrence, as by the imime-| pretended science of the schools. Further- 
diate heirs of those English who origin-| more, my Lords, when we speak of igno- 
ally seized and settled on the shores of the | rance, let us remember this fact: t 
Hudson or the Connecticut. You are treated | moment that the means of scholastic ed 
often with dissertations upon the feudal ition were placed within the reach of t 
laws and burdens which e in ( yada ( ui } ryt { whole population 
believe me, m Lords, wh I t you tled themselves of the advantas 
that eudal ! in th i i to t ) ind let us me 
country t] th i el \ l evel har 
but | rsuaded Dy i | Ul} 1 l F thie a an peo 
the influ ol ! H uncl, int year | 
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combined vo to a poli l election against | dition of th merican continent, so tha 
a liberal candidate, and I will abide by |} when you have well weighed the variou 
the result The seigneur and the priest} and extraordinary circumstance ther 
will fail. Why do I assert this ? cause | existing, you may be able to form some- 
the experim nt hb been tried and fatled. | thins like an accurate and vivid conception 


Well-known instances must suegest them. | of the probable fects of this proposed 
os 


. 2 1 1 ‘ . 
selves to every one conversant with the | measure and the influence that it is hkely 


iffairs of that country But if this be so, | te have upon the future peace and security 
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of revolt against the mother country (for 
as yet they know nothing of this measure 
of revenge). Their own 
ever in their thoughts. The cases, in their 
opinion, seem almost identical, and they 
believe that the God of the oppressed bids 
them aid and assist the Canadians. The 
revolt, in spite of all these formidable dif- 
ficulties, may be suppressed ; but where is 


your security for the future ? Your well- 
trained soldiers may defeat the rebels, but 
they cannot convert them into attached 
and faithful subjects. Every act of this 
fatal tragedy only renders more certain 
the painful, and to us, humili: ating, result. 
Hostile separation and = war with the 
United States will some day inevitably 
follow. ‘Then, my Lords, see what fol- 
lows. This already too gigantic power 
will add to her union the whole continent 
of America. ‘They are shallow politicians 
who cannot see the immense temptation 
which is held out by the free navigation of 
the St. Lawrence to allthe northern states 


of the Union. The very question which, 


{LORDS} 


ment has been created simply by the fact | also by the instructions to Lord Durham, 


revolution is | 
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which have been printed, we are told, that 
one of the means which his Lordship will 
adopt for the future better government of 
Canada is the calling together of a conven- 


| tion; and the members of this conventi 
in Lower Canada are to be elected by tly 

! people of that country. Now, at. this 
moment [ will say nol hing as to the wis 


of all others, appears most likely to create | 


dissention in the 
renders, under present 
annexation of the Canadas, as a 
poise to Texas, almost inevitable, 
timely and wise precautions be taken by 
England to prevent it. Can such precau- 
tions be taken? Do any 
which this fatal junction might be pre- 
vented and our discontented colonies firmly 
attached to our dominion? My Lords, | 
think there are such means, and to those 
means, to that measure which ought to 
supersede the direful experiment you are 
about to venture, | will almost immedi- 
ately apply myself, and shortly describe it, 
as the best apology | can offer to 
Lordships for the trial | have made of your 
patience and attention. | would, however, 
before I do this, add few observations 
upon the consequences likely to result 
from the precious specimen of legislation 
before your Lordships. It is clear 
this suspension of the Canadian constitu- 
tion is not needed for the suppression of 
the revolt. It is clear also that the noble 
Lord who is to be Dictator of Canada is 
not to employ his powers to that end, 
otherwise he would proceed immediately 


Union, viz. that of slavery, 
circumstances, 
counter- 
unless 


to his government, and not await the 
coming of fine weather in the spring. Ex- | 

. » ‘ | 
cept, then, for purposes of vengeance, the 


objects of this Bill are all prospective. By | 
the preamble as it originally 


stood, and | 


the } 


means eXist by | 


' 
your 


that | 


dom or folly of this proposed arrangemen 


but | call attention to this remarkable 
circumstance The very sani persous 
viz., the Min hema the y rown, who dread 


the assembling of the Parliameut of Lowe 
who dread also a new election, yet 
of ¢: ulin 
for the election of delegates to a conven. 
tion. it is obvious, then, that they do not 
fear assemblies of the people. What, then 


do they dread? and why do they n 


Canada, 


have no fear r the people togethe: 
g | } o 


allow the noble Lord who 1s to go out 
pacificator after peace Is establis hed — 
why not allow him to call together th 


Parliament? I heard a whisper and a 
in the other Parlia- 
ment which to me explained a mystery; 
There will be some plan devised to narrow 
the constituency of that country, and thi 
ignorant meddlers in politics who hay 
hitherto ruled the destinies of that uufor- 
tunate country are so blind as not to 
the consequence of such an attempt. You 
are told, my the wealth ot 
that country is in the hands of the Ene 
lish, and you what you are told 
Now, hear my version of the story ; 
the real wealth of the country is in tly 
hands of the agricultural community, 
they, for the most part, are French, whil 
the pretended riches of the merchants of 
Montreal and Quebec, who are chietly 
English, is more show than reality. Few 
are rich—few and the real 
cause of their furious outery is the dread 
of baukruptey in peaceful times. 


suggestion louse of 


Lords, that all 


believe 


and 


are solvent ; 


Create 


a riot, and to be a bankrupt will not be 
dishonourable. Keep the country quiet, 
and if they break, then men will scan 


closely the honesty of those who have de- 
luded their creditors. However, make your 
electoral qualification higher, try the ex 
periment, and you will not have one Ene- 
lishman in your new Parliament. You 
only chance is by extending the suffrage; 
but this does not accord with notions pre- 
dominant here, and we are all but too prone 
to fancy the rest of the worid like ourselves 
in every particular. The noble Lord who 
is about to go on this mission of supposed 


peace W ill find all his plans of cood ruined 
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by the suspicion attendant on this Bill. He 


is popular it is said, in this country. | 
suppose that he is known to the people by 


some great achievement in their favour, 


by some great service rendered them But 
to the Canadian people he is 


except as the dictator who strides over the 


unknown, 


ruins of their constitution, and the near 
connexion of one they deem their bitterest 
enemy. He may 
parade ; he may enact the 


surround himself with 
pomp and “ 
viceroy, and play with what elect of 
vigour he pleases the farce of mock royalty 
but when he sends this bill as his har- 
hinger, be assured that he wi 
empty benches: he will be no 
favourite ; and, though astar from t.ondon 
the provincials will not run after him 
Some few fools may gape and ery God 
bless him ; but the national feeling will 

such towards him, that no man ni 


him his power, even w ith ; 


d envy 
Il its tinsel con- 


comitants; nor will he, if he have the 
heart of a man, long stand up against the 
concentrated hatred and indignation that 
will on all occasions break out against him 
who could seize this unhallowed sceptre, 
and consent to play the dictator over an 
injured and a helpless people. Perh IPs, 
in the day of his failure, he will remember 
: this night But 


then ought to be done ? 


the words uttered what 
Let ne awn Cy 
that question in one sentence :— Ho justice 
to Canada. 
minion, you wish to maintain peace, you 


( olony 


You seck to retain your do 
to have your profitable 
If you wish these things, 
reign over it with justice ; 


desire 
possession. 
but pus tice here 
means—grant the demands of the people. 
What are they 7 
sible rule. 


y Freedom from irrespon 
The interests of England are 
in this the same as 
England gains nothing by an irresponsible 
Legislative Council. Give the people a 
government which shall provide for thei 


those of the colony. 


interests and for yours, and not for thos 
of the hungry band who have SO long 
preyed upon the vitals of the colony Llow 


is this to be don \s follows _— \ care- 
ful and provident statesman would, in all 
his measures respecting the preseut go- 
vernment of Canada, keep a steady eye on 
the future destinies of the colony 
be careful so to arrange his plans as to 
render it impossible that any junction 
with the United States and our present 
colonies should ever tak« The pre- 
sent condition of those provinces gives you 
an opportunity of doing both the things 


would 


place Cc. 


which you should now seek to efleet—viz 


VOL. XL 


[mo 
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to allay the discontents of the lower and 
upper province, and provide against the 
extension of the power of the United 
The mode of allayine the d 


states, scon 


tents of ( nada I last year propounded tothe 


House of ( omimons, and have lately acain 
set forth to the head of he Majesty’s C10- 
vernment. Phat | lan contemplated the 


iboliti mm of the Legislative Council, and 


} ° , . } . 
the creation of a council of advice, to be 
} ] . | 
CLOSE DY eCach SUCCeSSIVE rovernor »\y 
this mit respon ibility would he fixed 
1 } 
Upo t nel perst li Vho WwW ild have all 
+] ‘ ‘ PRL ESS Or 
| ve that could be derived from 
} ] l 
EV In rder to tect the general 
4 ] ] ~ } ’ 
inter >; of the colomies and Enegland’s 


proposed that there should 


i 
ssembly COMpos d of persons 


various legislatures of the 


different colonies, that by a written cod 


the powers this body should be deter 
nined—one of their functions being to 


lear per hments preferred by the Colo- 
nial Legislatures. Besides this body. it was 
proposed to institute a superior ‘court of 
judicature, to trv 


ill judicial qu stious 
h tween th > 


several colonties- ind such as 
should arise from callin: 
limits of 


it qu stion the 


thre powers exercised by the ge 


heral issembly and th several ( olonmtal 
Leotslat f Such a machinery as this 
would keep vour colonies in obe compaet 
body \ wid eep them eparate 1} mm the 


and when the time comes, 


which must come, in which they are to 
by indep naent of oul dominion, they 
ne t jorn themselves into a northern 
confederation, balancing and controlling 
the powers of the United States of Ame 
ricae Such, my Lords, is my plan of 
pacihication, to which po object on can be 
brought, but such as results either from 
misconception of the real interests of 
] Nelan ria too nice percepti n of per- 


onai terest | tt before Vou decide 
tpon this or ny other plan I would be- 

Lord | | ly 
scecnhn Vo my Boras, GravelVv and seriousty 
{ au ito the benefit which you hope 
to derive fi nn opposing the general wisties 
of the colonists, and then to set against 


this supposed benefit the real evils 
you brave, Ly obstin tely opposing 
self to tl just ‘ 
this moment, every one of you must tee 


‘a nited States has been 


risked by this insane quarrel with cur 

colon ~ No Greatel amity could 

happ , te i} ind than such i war ane 

yet ban ‘ heedle sly may tt ay 

crim tL incurred the danger of if 
oe 
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and for what? To maintain a wretched 
band of hungry officials in the possession 
of ill-used as well as ill-gotten power-—to 
shelter a few peculating servants from the 
just indignation of their robbed and insulted 
masters. This, my Lords, is the real end 
of all our great expense, ol all our loss of 
inoney, time, and blood the maguiticent 
object. for which we have stayed all im- 
provement in Canada, for which we sow 
seck to outrage the feelings of the whole 
continent of America, for which we hav 


ilready risked the chance of the most dis 


wirous calamity which ignorance and 
wickedness oubined c wild intiiet Ob man 
kind! Is not this, my Lords. a mavnifi 
cent requital for such a risk ? Lod are 
we not, by our proe edings, ¢ xhibiting to 
thre world a scene freanneill itine to th 


national character for sense, for honowi 
and g@wenerosity ? fo you, my Lords. as 


thie supposed ouardians or our ancient 


honour, [ appeal to save us from this de- 
oradation and disgrace The learned een 


tleman, after readine part of a protest, 
recommending conciliatory measures to be 
pursued towards the colonies, a protest 
which had been entered on their journal 
hy some of their most illustrious ancestors, 
among whom he mentioned the names of 
the Duke of Richmond, the Duke of De- 
voushire, Earl Fitzwilliam, Lord Falkland, 
ind Lord Ponsonby, concluded by stating 
that he would not trespass further upon 
their indulgence, but would reserve to 
himsclf the right of ealline, it a future 
stage of the bill, evidence to prove thi 
various facts which he had stated in the 
course of his Sy ech, 

Lord Broveham paid a high comph- 


} 


ment to the distinguished power and 


bility with which the learned counsel at 
the bar had advocated the just claims of 
{'anadian people, while he had shown 
that the bill, susp nding their constitution, 
ought not to pass into law. As the learned 
‘ounsel proposed at a future stave of thy 
bill to tender evidence in support of the 
allegations which he had just made, he 
thought that the best course for then 
Lordships to pursue would be to go at 
once into the Committee, and then, at a 
future stage of the bill, if their Lordships 


i 


‘eso minded, they could hear the evi- 
dence which the learned counsel said lit 
was ready to produce. Mind, he wished 
it. to be understood as his Opinion that it 

as by no means a matter of course that 


ih evidence should be heard at their bar 


his own part he did not intend to 


offer any vexatious or harassing opposition: 
to the Committee on the bill, thou; hh 
differed in every respect, not only from thy 
principle, but also from the details of 
lle would, how ever, reserve any obser 
tions wiht ) | 
future 


Wie 


to 


ther obj ction 


Spe 


constitution 


Lordships | 


fo j 


ola 


to) 


restith 
x ived 


there was 
vided that this bill, when it was procl ! 


ed 


mediately { 
Kane Ww. 
bill was to 


arrival of the 


CTEVONArY 


act 


es t] Ink 


I 


Was 


should 


° 
erec 
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OSITLO heard at the bar on behalf of the G | 
lvh |}; —By Sir R. INGLIS, from Darlaston, Stafl oe 
Uae ,{ yarn 
om the proposed suppression of the Bis oprie of Sodor and 7 1D ee | 
Man.—By Lord SANDoN, from Liverpor t th \ I £HOMSO tated that 
ol Rating of Small Tenemer —By Mr. Hume | the Government ] £ the oun f 
hserva. Middlesex, and = place D id Suff ry intention to alter ( 
; by Ballot.—By I F Senay ; , : 
it ) B e } : 1] ; 
Roehan DH va } i 1¢ 
f tl Poor-! Bill.—By Mr. I | 1! re } tion }? a 
t \ KSI for ul f N t a 
‘ but I 
By Mr. C. Bubier, from D i 
ny Pentonville to the e effect B Nir Orc’ NE 1} I » Till } 
! n the ¢ ity of Cor I 1 ape } } ad is1O yl } | 
ri B ( | t 
1) ‘ ' 1 | 
f DANKING Mr. {7 Inquircd whether | ¢he hon erm bu Vin 
the Government intended to renew the | a 
a Committee, or tal any measur Wil | 
2 : 
respect to the Bank of Ineland G , re ee 
li The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, | Ford J | : 
that in the course of ne: veek | «] 
ii propose the re-ap politi it ol ti { l- vt te t " yf Y ( 
} , . 1 . ; « i I 
leit mittee on joint-stock ban | directed ta the recent loas « 
heey Mr Euan Will it b ype FOr ts stcamey nd whether M ] 
Committee to maguire imto the conduct | Jeojslative measure in conter iti i 
1 ) 4 1 Pm | ] | .* t 
on { of the Bank of Ineland UPhinge ft ' ith i rc) 
: 1 | 
u“ eighteen months ith | »> Which they are . 
“ry ’ y } y j 
i] The Chancellor of the Excheque: MLS iP ncesb an a) Gin hh nt 
: | | L On l I | 
that it certainly was not his intention to l eonduet } 
I) propose any question before that Committee | Mr. P. 7 nien) said. th unfortu 
] ] l ae ee i . . ’ 
the tendency of which would be to alte schemas. to’ vehich the noble Lend hedal 
1. tl the arrangements deliberately entered into | |ijded. had oceurred so recently, that th 
} > in Py j 1 } : 
as pl between that House and thi Bank of Eng 1G vernment had not had time O investi 
oc laim- land; at the same time he thought it | gate the circumstanc ttending the lo 
» 1] ‘ ] nitte : | 
ld would be IMpOssibL for the ( omunittee ‘t of the Killarnev steamer. It was, howe r, 
shed { consider the state of banking generally | 4 suijeet well worthy of the most attent 
vat +] throughout the country without taking | ¢onsiderat = ee unauest; a2 
itil f into account a certain portio) of the pr f tft reatest iImportane to { 
} ceedings ol the Bank ot | n land, S - N } reLT ) niet } 
lot} {* +] : , 
4 nected with the Circulation i he Coun | me. tions could not be ma 
rit try. thy ( ntity of 1\ Sto k LLL PD}H L ¢ 
( Mr. Z7ume said, it was not i ntention | thos vesse! imiular to tl restri 
to propose any alteration in the agreemen iy . d reval to ot! , 
® % ) { ] ] _ = 
t} t made with the Bank of Eneland, but he |} 
otb wished to know how that agreement w 





il] ou to be carried out. He should therefor Poor-L 


au move, whenever the proposed Committe | Russell move 
should be appointed that the mquiry | | or-relief 
should le extended Into the conduct ot | Sir Chi 
° . ] 
the Bank of Eneland. He also wanted thoug +] 
to know what was to be done with the |, ea 





Bank of Ireland, as th expiration of its | persuaded tl 
| 


charter was fast approaching | penses, without corresponding ac 


, The Chancellor of the Levcheg wer pro- | vet he could not reconcile it to his con- 

: posed to proceed with the inquiry on jomit- | si renee to withhold hi Ipport 

i stock banks before any measures should be | Whatever faults there might 

ee be taken with regard to the Bank of Ire- measure, sooner than that the poorof Lreland 

B land. lshould remain in their present dey 
Conversation dropped. 


Duty on Linen in” France.) Mr. 
Baine isked whether the Crovernment 
had directed its attention to the alteration 





> 
C. 7 
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posed upon a class of persons who were 

unable to support it, and who ought not in 

justice to be called upon to pay it. By this 

Bill persons in Ireland occupying land to 
} a 

the value of 5/. a year were rendered liable 


to the payment of the amount of one-half 


of the poor-rate. Now, really, that was 
too hard, especially when the almost desti- 


tute state of persons who occupied a much | 


higher station as tenants of land was con 
sidered. [Te was quite aware that it would 
be said that those persons would be relieved 
from the charge which at present devolved 
upon them ; but that was a payment madc 
by them voluntarily, a very different matter 
from being compelled to pay, under an act 
of Parliament which was to be carried into 
effect by a most extensive machinery. It 
was also different ; because under this Bill 
the relief to the poor would be entirely left 
to the discretion of the poor-law guardians ; 
it would rest with them whether the desti- 
tute poor should have relief or not; it 
rested with them to say whether they 
would grant relief to all, to some, or to 
none, of the destitute poor within their re- 
spective districts. The Bill expressly pro- 
vided that the guardians of the different 
unions should have it in their discretion to 
make orders for the relief of the poor, as 
they should see fit. He, for one, was very 
apprehensive that these Poor-law guardians, 
or, in other words, the rate-payers them- 
selves, the persons whose immediate interest 
it would be to curtail the relief within the 
narrowest limits possible—that these Poor- 
law guardians, speaking the voice of the 
rate-payers, would take a very limited view 
indeed of the number of persons who ought 
to receive relief under the provisions of this 
Sill. It was his opinion, therefore, that if 
it were really intended that this Bill should 
be what it professed to be—a Bill for the 
more effectual relief of the destitute in Ire- 
land—that it should grant a right to such 
relicf to such persons as were destitute and 
unable to support themselves; and also 
that the nature of that relief should be 
such as to make it practically applicable to 
the extent of the destitution which existed 
in Ireland. He would, endeavour to show 
that, by denying a right to relief, and by 
restricting the mode of administering relief, 
the Bill must prove inefficient as to its pro- 
posed object ; and also that this Bill would 
be by no means efficient as a measure for 
remedying even in the slightest degree, the 


causes which ereated the destitution in 


Ireland, namely, the total want of employ- 
ment by the people 


what was the 


Why 
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Bill? It was a Bill that, perhaps, might 
be the means of affording relief to 80,000, 
or, it might be, 120,000 persons ; and that 
altogether depended upon certain powers 
conferred on the Poor-law commissioners, 
and for raising a sum of money, by way of 





| poor-rate, for the purpose of emigration 
| Such was the full measure of relief whic 
it was proposed to bestow upon the cesti- 
| tute poor of Ireland. In forming his opini 
on the subject he would not advert to thi 
}amount of the relief now given to the poo 
in Ireland, or to the number who recciy 
that relief. | been told) that 
making a calculation upon such a basis th: 


( had 


i results would be quite erroneous, and would 


eive an exagecrated notion of the amo 

of destitution in Ireland. He thoue)t 
however, that he should be justified in r 
ferring to the evidence and the informatio 
collected by the commissioners of Inquiry 
into the state of the poor of Ireland. Hi 
knew it had been objected that those com- 
missioners were mistaken in many of thei 
caleulations, and that their statement ol 
destitution was exaggerated ; but it was, 
nevertheless, indisputable that the distress 
which existed was most extensive, and im- 
peratively called for relief. The 
Ireland were without clothing ; they lived 
in hovels that were totally unfit for an 
|human being to breathe in; they wer 
| huddled together in crowds, and lay o1 
| the damp floor at night. Such was th 
| condition of the poor in Ireland, and h 
; should like to know what degree of huma 
| suffering further than that was required 


poor ] 





| before it was thought expedient to giv 
relicf? If ever relief was necessary, thi 


people of Ireland required it. There wer 
nearly two millions of human beings in that 
country in the state which he had deseribed 
In his opinion, the present Bill would 1 
operate in the slightest degree upon th 
leause of destitution; for it was not by 


reece up two or three hundred thousand 


+ 


persons that any good could be effected, « 
that the social condition of the Irish 
peasantry could be improved. Employ 
ment was the only efficient and desirabl 
remedy —employment which, while it ad- 
ministered to the physical wants of man, 
elevated him in his moral feelings.  ‘T’ 


Bill left the great evil which existed 
among the peasantry of Ireland with- 


out alleviation. The Irish peasant had 


at present no security for his miserable sub 
sistence, unless it were the occupation 0 
some wretched patch of ground. — Now, th 
bill held out no richt to such a person to 
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claim relief, or no prospect of enjoying it ; 


created that he who received the relief 
would continue to obtain it; as the ad 
ministrator of the law had the power of 
refusing it, even if he had the means of 
granting it to the fullest extent requir d 
The consequence of it would b 
fierce struggle tor land which now existed | 
to such a frightful extent In Ireland would 
continue unabated. 

which 


. that th 


cause to most of the barbuarou: 


murders and other crimes 
mitted in Ireland 
security of property in that country were 
mainly attributable. tle would not occupy 
the time of the House 
statements to prove that this was the fact, | 
for it was already well known to every one 
who was acquainted with thi 
tion of the law in Ireland. It 
established fact that there was scarcely a 
landed proprietor in Ireland who dared to | 
make the slightest alteration whatever in | 
the distribution of lis property, without 


by cnt ring into 


administra- | 


was a well 


insur- 
rection in the country around him. — It ap- 
peared to hiin of the highest importance that 
they should without 
grapple with the difficulties 
rounded this question. 
every sense of the diffic ulty of the 


incurring the danger of raising an 


delay — vigorously 
which sur- 
In his opinion, with | 
undertak- | 
ing, the only course was at once to pl 
landed proprictors in that position in which 
they would be compelled to find cither 
employment or for the poor 

They ought to be made to do that 
they had so long neglected to do —to em- 
ploy the great mass of labour which now 
existed in Ireland in a destitute 
which might be so protitably 
It had been objected toa poor-law bill for 
Ireland that it would absorb a considerable 
portion of the rental of the landlords. ‘That 
would certainly be the fact if the landlords 
looked supinely on while the change was go- 
ing forward ; but if they applied themselves | 
to the better cultivation of their estates, and 

to the breaking up of waste lands they | 
would cause an increase of the means of 
subsistence, and would promote general 
benefit, of which they would be large par- | 
ticipators. There was part of Mr. 
Nicholls’s second report which 
strongly on this question that, with the 
permission of the House, he would read it. 
It related to a part of Ireland with which 
he was well acquainted, and he would vouch 
for its accuracy. The was as 


ace the 


subsistence 


ee ee 
Wwiuich 


stute, and 


employed. 


one 


bore so 


passage 


follows :— 





Poor- Laws {Fep. 


and, therefore, no feeling of security Tet | des of th 
} 
| 
>| 


Yet that Was the real] x 


{ WwW } j 
that were cOom- | ! 


and to which the in i 


| he advocated a poor-law in 


most ext nd d scale 9 he Was 
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‘Nothing can exceed the miserable uppear 

cottages in Donegal, or the 

desolate spect of a cluster of the hovels 
I 


alw: with an exce 
Yet, if you enter thei 


with them frankly nd I 


Vs teeming lve population. 
( ibins ad converse 


ndly, you will find the 








pt | telligel ind ¢ nmunicative Ck 
to co p h d ready t im} Whit they 

Chey admitted that they w t00 1 

hick Ipo the land,’ 1 tl 
( f them declared, ‘they were eating 
ich oth $ ids. off t what could they 
[ \ no ¢ ployment lor the young 
peo} ! ef for the ed, means nol 
Op} I =4 I sur] us rule 
s mi ( pot. Thev could 
only live he is ( 1, 
| «t] might 1, and that their land- 
ls would | ( something { 
them Yet, witl 1th eri 10 dist ye 
ant ( tot violence has cul Lin Done | 
Di tl severe privations ¢ e last sum- 
n wh umbers w ctually in want of 
iste ce, v ! lishonestv, no 
plund nge—tlic | starved, but tl y 
would not st rh their little steck 
U | move e bee yriously 
les Py ( t foul ars pec ly 
; itt t ! mCchH ems t ive Swallow d 
} up ne ill their visible means, they | yet 
| paid t nts—the occupier’s share of th 
|p Luc | n insufhicient his no sup 
} port, y d’s s] ha erally been 
| paid i full; and I was assured by the agent 
ot o1 of the largest propriecto that he had 

I irs nolicing 

lic begegel to ask how long it wa 
th wht desi ble that the | opl ol Ireland 
shor remain in tl miserable condition, 
whil the same time they were able and 
willing t work and to in their sub- 
sistence 2 \n efficient poor law would 
certainly be in the end a pecuniary advan 
tage to thy landlords in Ireland, alth ugh 


} 


it would no doubt be attended with some in 
in the first instance. Although 
Ireland on the 
convineed that 
auxiliary measures must be put in operation 
at the sam He should vote for the 


Set ond reat 


tim«< 


ling of this bill, and for its going 
with the greatest reluct- 


ind only because he had no alterna- 


Committee, 
ince, 
tive. 

Mr. Shaw intended to support the prin- 
the bill by voting for the second 


but he thought that the details of 


( iple ( 4 


reading ; 





it would require many alterations and 
amendments in Committe He did not 


with the hon. Baronet (Sir Charles 


Style) who had just sat down in the prin- 


ciple that the poor had a rl 


acres 


oht to relief ; 


1 
nor did he agree with him in the proposition 
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that re hef should be elven out of the work- } 


house He thought that the principle upon 
which the bill ought to proceed wis this : 
in-door relicf to the aged and linpotent, 
aided by in reased facilitie s ol emigration 
to the able-bodied. Neither this law bol 
any other that could be devised would he 
adequate to give relief to all who were 


i distress, or ¢ mployment to all who were 


idle, im Ireland. The subject was one of a | 


very complicated and difficult nature, and 
quired to be very calmly and v¢ ry care 

ily consi | ‘TG (dl b fore an de isive HiCi= 

ire were adopt il. He did not feel that 


ii should hi ustified in tre 


passing upon 
fe pattenee of the Lfouse at that moment 
| in a subsequent stage he should con- 
ide! hinmast li bound fo state his Oj indous 
mpon th bill oa considerable length. 


mwhile, everybody, he thought, would | 


feel that the question was one that ought 


wt to be influenced by considerations of 


vatie 1; { r . 
party. very one, too, niuist Hye aware, no 


that thi ulbijeet had once been mooted, that 


t law partaking something of the character | 


of the present must certainly Iy adopted. 
Vir. O Connell agreed with one-half of 
what had justi fallen from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, and that was a great 
deal, he thought He aereed with thi 
hou. and learned Gentleman that if th 
Bill did not pts this year, as he (Mr. 
(’Connell) certainly hoped it would not, a 
weasure giving some kind of relief to thi 


Ireland aust some day pass. At 
] 


i i 

t ime tine he did not ee whiy it should 
bi weted that the Flouse of Common 
should be unanimous in introducing Poor- 
laws into Ireland at all. Had he (Mr. 
Q’Connell) been in London a few hours | 


sooner, he should have felt it his duty to 
have trespassed upon the House at con- 
siderable length in stating his obj ctions to 
the Bill now proposed; but as his arrival 
ad been delayed, he should confine him- 
elf to one or two observations only in the 
tage of the Bill, reserving himself 


present s 
until the proposition for going into Com- 
mittee, when he should state his objections 
it |e neth, and 
the Bill be deferred for six months. H 

could not agree in the principle of any 
Poor-law as proposed to be applied to Ire- 
land which should go beyond the extension 
of relief to the lame, the impotent, and the 
Llind—those who from permanent physical 
causes were utterly incapable of labouring 
for their own subsistence. ‘l’o that extent, 
and to that extent only, would he go in 


the introduction of a svstem of Poor-Jaws 


' present feeling of the Tlou 


» utle mypt to resist. 


port he \W ruta decidedly take 


poverty and de stitution, although both 


udicrous when applied to Ireland. 


1 ‘ c° 
Sages Who OU OF 


mitted that th 


lm to eXplain, 


vhich SOO persons 


and 4 ny} risoned fo 


the introduction of such a systet 
Mr. Ni holls need 

lave gone to Bristol, to Lave rpool, and 
to ascertain whether the h 
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Ireland who 
com- 


was not the young men of 

formed agrarian combinations, 
mitted murders and outrages in consequence 
of not having the means of subsistence ? and 
if so, what answer would the hon. Member 
give to such young men, when, though ina 
of starvation, the work 
open to them? He 
his support to the present Bill. He approved 
of what had fallen from the hon. Member 
for Wicklow in the latter part of his 
speech. Vk certainly thought that thi 
the most important far which 
had ever been introduced for the 
of Ireland. He believed that it 
raise that country from a position the most 
miserable and the most disgraceful of any 
nation on the face of the to one of 
the most prosperous that could be imagined. 
On the whole he agreed most completely 
with the general principles of the Bill. He 
did hope, however, that the 
would not erase the clause: which related ti 
emigration. He was far fiat ¢ that 
too many avenucs could be opened for em 
ployment. It was, in his opinion, desirable 
to have as many strings as possible to their 


and 


state house was not 


was dispos d to 


was 
measure by 


L1ODC 


Cs vVernimecnt 


hin ikin 


bow. Lreland was in a situation of great 
embarrassment, and it requiredextraordinary 
efforts to mect extraordinary circumst 
‘The more means thev took to assist 
practical operation of the Bill, in providing 
employment for the poor, the 

regretted that there was not so 
carried on in’ conjunction this 
which would promote its operation, such a 
an extensive system of public works. He 
believed that a great pressure on 
of guardians would be the result, and that 
great numbers of able-bodied men would b: 
unable to obtain work. He trusted, 
fore, that Government would do 
thing to relieve the guardians from this 
difficulty. There was some prospect last 
Session of employment from publi 


ances. 
the 
better. He 
mcasure 
with 


forming an adjunct to this measure, and he 
hoped that it would not be lost sight of by 
the Government, and that the House would 
endeavour to open as many doors as possible 
to the employment of the poor of Ireland, 
as the best and most effectual 
giving real relief, 

Mr. Hindley observed, that it had been 
said that this was not a party question. 
He wished it were a party question, for it 
would then be better for the poor of Ire- 
land. They would then have had both 
sides of the House richly clothed; but 
because the poor of that country had no 
party in that House, hon. Members could 
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say this was not a party question, and bot] 
sides of the House could agree to oppre 


He could not concur with the li 
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they might earn by their labour out of it 
Now. what was the food on which the 
of Ireland lived? 

Their workhous« 
provide them 
But the Government said to 
‘You 


charity, but you sna 


poor Potatoes and 
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what would be the results of that co 
petition it was not difficult to foresee 
They would also apply to the manufac- 
turers, and that would increase the dis- 
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trusted that this clause would be struck 
out of the Bull. 
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was not the present time to discuss that 
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that 
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the Secretary for the Home Department. 
He thought it desirable that 
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lay before the House a more general view 
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approved of the powers which were vested 
in the Poor-law Commissioners, but no 
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in which thev were to be exercised, and he 
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port the proposed separation, because he 
was anxious to effect both the objects ofthe 
sill. The rate-paying clauses of the Re- 
form Act he considered to operate merely as 
a help to the tax gatherers, and in many 
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places most distressing circumstances took 
place in consequence of their strict enforee- | 
ment. In the borough which he repre- 
sented it was the custom of the overseers 
and collectors of taxes to sit up till twelve 
o'clock at night on the 20th of July to re- 
ecive the taxes; and their strict payment 
entailed, therefore, considerable hardships 
on the public officers, as well as upon the 
rate-payers themselves. The interval be- 
tween the 5th of April and the 20th of 
July was a period durmg which many 
persons were frequently away from 
home, it was inconvenient for them, there- 
fore, to pay the taxes, and these persons on 
their return very frequently found them- 
selves disfranchised. Another objection 
which he entertained to the system as it 
stood was, that it made the collector of | 
poor-rates a political person, for he had 
the power on the 15th or 16th of July of] 
going round to his political friends, telling 
them that their taxes must be paid before 
the 20th, or they would be disfranchised ; 
he postponed his call upon his opponents, 
who being ignorant of what was required, 
lost their votes. He thought, therefore, 
that the Bill should pass without alteration, 
as he did not consider it as changing any 
part of the principle of the Reform Act, 
but only as an amendment on some of its 
details, which had been found to work 
badly. 

Mr. Pracd could not see the propriety of 
mixing up one part of the Bill with the 
other, and thus making them stand or fall 
together. The principle involved in the 
two parts was entirely diferent. The 
stamp duty on the admission of freemen was 
imposed only for fiscal purposes, and had 
no reference to their right to vote; and 
even during the discussion on the Reform 
Bill not one word was said on the necessity 
for this payment. Up to that time the ad- 
mission to the freedom was the means of 
acquiring several pecuniary privileges, and 
the right to vote was only an incidental 
advantage. These pecuniary privileges had 
since been taken away, and all that re- 
mained of the right for which they had to 
pay the stamp-duty was the exercise of the 
elective franchise, for which they ought 
not to be made to pay. With the ten 
pound householders, however, the case was 
different, They had a right conferred upon 
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them by the Reform Act subject to the 
performance of certain conditions, and if 
the House altered or repealed these condi- 
tions the Reform Bill would be altered. 
and with many persons this circumstan 
alone would be a sufficient reason for rejcet- 
ing the Bill. The noble Lord had ‘said 
that if a boon were given to one class hi 
would vive another boon to the other clas 
both the freemen and the ten pound hou: 
holders, however, disclaimed the receivin 
of any such boon. [fit were for the publi 
advantage let their demands be granted 
but let it not be described as a boon. Ii 
it were meant as a boon to the freemen 
how could they expect that it would pro- 
ceed from the Ministerial side of th 
House, on which sat the noble Lord who 
had already denounced the freemen, anid 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who co 
sidered them so great an evil? He (MM) 
Praed) saw no reason why the Bill should 
not be divided into two parts, and why th 
House should not decide separately on th 
merits of each ; and he should therefor 
vote for the motion of the hon. Member fo, 
Newcastle. 

Mr. Muclean objected to proceeding wit! 
the Bull. If it were proposed on th 
ground of fraud on the part of the over- 
seers, he could understand it, but non 
such was alleged, and the House was lef 
entirely in the dark as to the reasons fon 
proposing the measure. If it were correct 
to relieve the Parliamentary electors, why 
did they not make it more extensive and 
let it apply to voters under the Vestry and 
Corporation Acts, in both of which Act 
payment of rates formed part of the qua- 
lification ? He objected also to the intro 
duction of a series of changes without th 
reason for them having been unfolded by 
the leader of that House ; and unless good 
grounds for this measure were brought for 
ward, he hoped that it would be rejected 
on the third reading. 

The House divided on Mr. Hind 
motion :—Ayes 68 ;Nocs 158: Majority Qo 
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taxes which fell due before the 6th of ;than any thing he could urge. Th 
April preceding. How, then, his hon. | former s aid, that the clause which the hon. 
Friend could say that the Scottish Reform | Member for F insbury sought to amend 


differed from the English Reform Act ap- 
peared to him incomprehensible. He be- 
lieved that if he had thus called attention 
to the clause of the act to which his hon. 
Friend referred, it would have been sup- 
posed that there really existed a substantial 
difference between the two 

Mr. Warburton 
that when the names of 
once on the register, it never 
necessary for them to 
of rates and taxes. 

Mr. Gillon said, it had been ruled that 
the non-payment of rates and taxes formed 
no valid objection to the of voting. 
He thought his hon. Friend, the Member 
for Bridport, had used his argument fairly 
enough, and was right in his facts. As 
to the amendment of his hon. 
Member for Finsbury, it should 
cordial support. 

Mr. Baines approved of the principle of 
the Bill, but he contended that its opera- 
tion ought to be By the Bill 
as it at present stood, the extension of the 
time for the payment of rates and taxes, 
applied only to persons whose names were 
already upon the register of the past year, 


acts. 
in 
the 


said, explanation, 
clectors were 
ifter be 


prove the 


amie 


payin nt 


right 


his 


have 


extended. 


and not to those who claimed in virtue of 
their occupancy to have their names in 
serted upon the register for the first time. 
This was a distinction unknown to the 


Reform Act, and he hoped the noble Lord 
would extend the time for the payment to 
the 11th of October in the preceding year, 
as well to those names which were not in 
the former register 
inserted in that regist( ie Hie 


as to those 
might men- 


tion, to show the importance of this alter- 
ation, that in the borough which he had 
the honour to represent there were up- 


claiming to be 
barristers’ 


wards of a thousand names 
registered in the last revising 


court, not one of whom could have availed 
himself of the benefit of this Bill if it had 
then been passed into a law. Nothing 
could be more detrimental to the Reform 
Act than to grant the privileges under 
partially or parsimoniously. 

Sir S. Whalley supported the amend- 
ment, and referred to the opinions ex- 
pressed by the right hon. Baronet, the 


Member for Tamworth, and the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for Montgomery- 


shire, during the debates on the Reform 
Act. Their opinions, he had no doubt, 
would have more weight with the House 


Friend, the | 


that were | 







would open a wide door to bribery and 
corruption—that strong temptations would 
be held out to electors to invite candidat 

| to pay their rates and taxes, and the 
{he had no doubt, would be that purity 

| election must be impaired to a greater cx- 
tent than before. ‘The right hon. Memb 

for Montgomeryshire stated, that he h 
long been resident in London—that h 
never was called on in July for the rat 
thought it would | 


duc April, and he 
hard if he happened to be out of town ; 


rFesuit 


in 


neglected to pay his rates that that cireu 
stance should deprive him of the right 
voting. He was sure that the effect of t] 
clause must be to disfranchise hundreds of 
thousands of electors. It was also mater 
for the House to recollect, that Sir Char! 
Wetherell, in the same debate, had cor 
tended, that the people would noc find t] 


1O/. qualification any great boon, when 
fettered with this restriction. 
hoped, then, that the noble Lord 
reconsider his measure, and take the 
of the hon. Member for Finsbury. 
Mr. Praed considered that it was ne 
sary he should correct a misapprehensi 
into which an hon. Member had _ fallen 
| with respect to what he had stated. H 
that the rich and the reputal 


was I] 


Wot 
advi } 





never said, 
would we their rates, while the poor 

yutable not pay ; he thought 
on the contrary, and , that many r 
putable people might not pay their rate 
but he was of opinion, that the 


} 
} 


disre} would 


j 
| said 


payinent 


}a man’s just and fair debts afforded a { 
test of his respectability. IIe objected 1 
| the clause however, on grounds total 


distinct from those relied on by hon. Mem- 


| bers opposite. ‘The open of night ho 

| Members, not now in the House, refer 
to by the hon. Member for Marylebo: 

| supplied no evidence as to what the 
thought of the present Bill. On the o 

| position side of the House, the ry de sired to 

| abide by the Reform Act in its present 
state, and to take as a whole. \s 

| the evil arising from the non-payment ot 

taxes, it was every year decreasing, and I 

| really thought that, after the change in 


the franchise which that measure effected 
it was not unreasonable to expect the con 
tinnianc¢ such a test of solvency, of re 
spectability, of attention to, and interest 
in, public affairs, as the punctual payment 
of rates and taxes supplied, Ile was r 
| solved to oppose the amendment. 
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Mr. Hall had no doubt, that if the right { not to be the cas id the cont ’ 
hon. Members referred to were in the} it was great temptation to corruptio 
House, they would vote against the amend- | It opened a wide sour for corru m at 
ment; they opposed the extension of the | the time of registration. The hon. Mem- 
franchise, and now they desired to cripple | ber for Marylebone had declared 
its exercise as Much as possible. He could | manly mann nd he wished others who 
name three (ientlemen, Membe I's of that | id done yw ld vow it as ¢ undid] ‘ P 
House, whose sufficiency could not be | he had mn being 1 stered | 
doubted, whose names had been struck off} the paym of th rates | how- 
the register of voters, in con equene ol \ yh lered bu thel 
not having paid their rates. In small tainly em so 
boroughs, wher parti s were divided, the | th lle t} t tl the pr 
rate -paying clauses of the Reform A } | i ow | 
addition to many other evils sequent | op] i nart’ 
upon them, placed the election too much } Ek “eid tl 
in the hands of the overseers. Candidates | I ppe Ho I) fit lent 
were frequently called upon to pay the} of t VM for Finsb va 
voter’s taxes for him ; and he had no hesi- | what jo} of " d 
tation in declaring, that, some years ago, | fo If m vere fit t rte | 
he had assisted in the payment of the rates | qualificat they were fit witl | 
and taxes of some persons occupying 10/.| consideration of their rates being paid on 
houses, in order that they might be placed lnot; this ought not to have | Ipe 
upon the register of electors. In his pinion | idded to the franchis t was an 
the 10/7. franchise should be carried out to sary restriction, and he should, therefor 
its full extent, and he thought, that there support iumendment of t hon. Mem 
was no right to demand that a vote should | ber for Finsburv 
be consequent on the payment of rates. | Lord EKbhrine! id not think the par 
He should, therefore, support the amend- | ment of rates tl t qualifica 1] 
ment of the hon. Member for Finsbury. jhe co red t the amendment would 
Mr. J. Jervis considered it impossibl to | def | of Bill, h | | 
find one argument in favour of the cours \ f proposal noble Lord 
followed by the noble Lord. It was a] ¢ . t] rhit 
truckling and a middle course, and if this | polit t fi ther Whigs or Radi- 
measure were taken as a sample of thi i } lord ha een 
poliey of the Government, he was sure | alt tching id m o th 
the y would derive commendation from no }1 f ‘ i | id told him 
party in the House, and that the peopl of pass he knew 1 
without would give them no credit, but } abot ld ask t Lord why 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite would | l 1 l m sh | not be ex 
praised for spoiling the question for which | tended ; l 2 
they were all contending, V1Z., 1 dom Ol ft ul ° 1 il 
election. ven to t \ » t 
Vr. Leade) sald, t] it at his el tion for | 1 t } l ] ] ] { 
Westminster there were not ten or twels Lords, he 1 t] at . ne 
but hundreds of persons holding the 10/. | cont f par- 
franchise Who were anxious to vote for | ties o t Wi ; 
him, but who could not do so, becaus Lord’ } 
owing to some accident or some nevligence mper 1 as t 7 
their names had been struck off the registry. ml r Finsbury, still 
In consequence of this rate-paying claim | trucl r, | s some good 1 wer 
they could not vote. This had occurred broueg] } vould vot 
to him not only in Westminster, but also | the « { bat tl 
at Bridgewater. It frequently happened | s! d | 
that the overseers were Tories, and favour- | draw y , 
able to their own party, and they took the Vir. C. Buller the t] stp 
opportunity their ofhices gave them of dis of the | Act was tl | 
franchising electors by calling on rate- | franchise 501, landhold but | 
payers oppose d to them only once for their | long wished to see tl Lol - 
rates, but giving to others the convenience | tended to both town and com 
of their calling several times Phis ought | sidered it the only reas ble proposition for 
. » 1) 
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putting an end to further litigation on the 
subject. He owned that it was not without 
great revret he had heard the noble Lord 
express his intention of opposing the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Finsbury. He 
could not understand in what manner the 


noble Lord could adhere to the principle of 


the Reform Bill, and not go on to doing 
away with the rate-paying clause altogether. 
The noble Lord’s proposition, without the 
amendment proposed by his hon. Friend, 
ally 


the Member for Finsbury, was practicall 
at number 


a repeal of that clause, for a gr 
disfranchised 


ol }) rsons who Were now 


would 


“77 


et the ir votes by means of this Bill, 
but he thought the measure would not pass 
the other House. The peopl felt no 
interest in the Bill, because it enlarged 
their franchise in a manner they did not 
ask for. Tle wished to stand on the true 
intention of the Reform Bill. The rate- 
p ing clause. how: ver, gave ereat pow az 
to overseers, and many of their own party 


were allowed to be register d, whilst others 


of the opposite partv were, although 
equally reputable persons, frequently dis 


franchised by their means. 

The Chane llor of the Ka heque thought, 
it was of much greater importance to pro- 
ose such measures as were likely to be 
irried into effect than to push principles 
too far and fail altogether. The Bill of his 
noble Friend met the case of a man who, 


1 
H 
, 


under existing circumstances, would be de- 
f his vote by an accidental omission 


is rate, and supplied a remedy for 


that inconvenience, whereas the proposition 
of the hon. Member for Finsbury would 
extend the franchise to an individual who 


might be insolvent. He could not help 
observing that the practice pursued by some 
hon. Members on the present and othei 
occasions was calculated to place the Minis- 
ters ina false position, for whenever an 
advanced step in the course of amendment 
was taken by them, it was misrepresented 
to the country by its being immediately 
contrasted with some more extreme mea- 
sure. He begged to remind the I Touse that 
when the present Bill was introduced in a 
former Parliament, it was received with 
general satisfaction by the Gentlemen on 
the Ministerial side of the House. 

sir I. Sugden felt some surprise at the 
Bill proposed by the Government, support 
for which was demanded, not only from 
those who advocated the present small mea- 
sure, but also from those who were in 
favour of a stronger measure. Ele recol 
lect: d that the noble Lord once denounced 
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all changes of the Reform Act, saying that 








me 
it was a charter by which he would abid tle 
and that a revolution once a year was t ter 
much for any country to bear: and yet tl wi 
noble Lord now proposed to make analier- BP sk 
ation of that charter ; whereupon the | em ha 
Member for Finsbury said, as it was nat or 
he should say, if there is to be an alterat re’ 
at all let it bean effectual one. If he w tal 
forced to choose between the two pre mn 
tions, he should certainly vote for the mo- af’ 
tion of the hon. Member for Finsbury to 
he was for leaving the Reform Act 
When that Act was first introduc 
I zh ) voting Was m a dl pe ent 
th¢ payment of rent, but i q 
his repeated remonstranc 1 the inc mi 
miences and evils whicl ich yt ni 
would create, that port f the bil Mn 
not insisted ¢ md now that the Bi Of 
passed into law, he was not the on p 
would consent to see it altered day ay 
day. It appeared to him that the Gov Its 
ment desired t open the rate-] ; 
clauses, and to enlarge the franchise : be 
thev had not the ce ze to make t) h 
position frankly, and they therefore wis pF «Ce 
by a little grant and a little concessi Su 
pave the way by deg for the adoy m 
of the hon. Member for Finsbury’s mx I 
He repeated, he was against all chang tl 
the Reform Act. When he last had t = 
honour of sitting in Parliament, he ren u 
bered that if he found the least fault t cl 
the provisions of the Reform Act, he ~ 
told that the peopl wer know king t t tl 
doors of that House, and that they 1 1 
devotedly attached to the bill—the wl p 
bill, Well! the bill having passed i ce 
law, nobody obeved it with ereate r fir B 
than himself, for he took the princip n 
Conservatism to be. to oppose that w Cc 
might b deem d bad, l, \ her 1 It 
passed into law, to obey it But now 0) 
was sald by the other side that the Op] h 
sion practised under the Reform Act tr 
such as no man could lo ° endure. 1) n 
the noble Lord think, that continu lly tam- r 
pering with the constitution of Engla s 
that making some trifling alteration 1 p 
year after vear, and leaving the rights of t! 
Englishmen unsettled, was a course which I 
would be long endured by the countr fi 
He again repeated that he would oppos } 
these eternal changes in the Reform A | 


> 


WV hic } 


had worked better than he had I 
expected—a result he attributed to 

right feeling and good sense of the peo; i 
of England. | 
Lord John Russell felt extreme astonis! t 
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ment at hearing the hon. and learned Gen 
tleman, who had so perseveringly and bit 
terly opposed the Reform Bill, now say, 
with regard to that measure, well 
«lone.” The hon. and learned Gentleman 
having night after night opposed the pro 
cress of that bill—having condemned it as 
revolutionary, and predicted that it wouk 
tuke the Crown off the Monarch’s head 


leave 


md sever Church from State, now 
after an absence of SOT vears re turned 
to the House, and, 

‘Ut belli signum Jaurenti Purnu 

ixtulit,’ 
he waged another war against the Govern- 


ment under other auspices ; 
not the Reform Act, ben uv 
anxious to 


bear testimony to its 


operation and the utter failur of all his 
predictions. The spirit of Conservatism 
appe ‘ared to be very strong and singular in 


its nature, for he should certainly hay 
expected that the ‘hon. Srentiemen opponite, 
numbe FSs Wow ld 
have come forw: ard with a proposition to 
repeal a bill which they 
sure to sad perpetual mischief. At the 
made by the hon. Member for 
Finsbury, he felt no surprise 
that hon. Member, and the Gentlemen who 
supported his views, always contended that 
the Reform Bill should lead to other 
What they asked Was, in 
principle, that property should have no- 
thing to do with the elective franchise. 
That, he thought, was implied by their 
proposition. For his part, he had always 
contended that the principle of the Reform 
Bill should be maintained; but he had 
never gone so far as to say, that there 
could not possibly be found any defects 
in that measure arising from its working, 
or arising from the conduct of those who 
had alw: Lys been its enemies, and who tried 
to impede its working in a natural and safe 
manner. He should, therefore, 
ready to promote practical remedies for 
such defects, and he thought that if such 
practical amendments were introduced, 


being SO strong in 


characterise “ul as 


motion 


bec: ause 


changes. now 


{Fres. 


5} and Freemen Bill. 


»lification totally unconnected with pro- 
perty. On what ground did the nobl 
Lord make such a charge ? 

Lord J. Russe/l thought, that th prin- 
ciple involved in the proposition was, that 
property should not be the basis of tl 


| ereater than that of the 


be always | 


they would tend to the maintenance of the | 


Reform Bill; and that if they 
fused, the consequence would be, that such 
propositions as that of the hon. Member for 
Finsbury, would meet with greater sup- 
port. 

Mr. C. Buéler complained of the charge 
made against the supporters of the motion 
proposed by the hon, Member for Finsbury, 


were re- 


that they wished to have the electoral qua- | Noes 107 


for it did away with the m 
Ces ity of paving rates, which mioht 
looked upon as a test of the / 
House. 

Vir. O'¢ // id. it an 
n from the right hon. Gen 
tleman opposite, that the ; 

tives 

passing nd to 


qualitio ation, 


oct Uupatl a] of 


serva us to Oppose L Pad fa hy mre 
* ipport it after it had 


. é 
passed . maintaming if unchanged in 1 


original form. It certainly a curiou 
sort of Conservatism for lon. Grentlemen 
opposite to support a law against which 


they had so vehemently pr tested, as they 


did agaist the Reform Bull The meht 

hon. Gentleman, at dl those around hh nh, 
: * ; 

were Continually erying out against every 

M . x | + 1] | f 

Improve nt, and saving, let well alone 


They would admit of no alterations in the 
Reform Bill, they had eve 
exerted all their energies, The right hon. 
had said, he had contended 


rent- paying clauses of the Ke- 


iainst W hich 


C;entleman 
i@ninst the 


form Bill, and been successful in kénien 
them removed, and in his (Mr. O’Connell’s) 
opinion, it would be better to strike out 
the rate-pay ing clause also; and he should 


for the amendment. 

that hie had 
) 
i 


therefore 


Sr E. S LO 
i 


vote 


den observ ed, 


only talked of obeying the law, and hac 
said 1 thing of alterations of the law. To 


obey the laws, he had said, 
of the Conservatives; but perhaps the 
hon. Member for Dublin did not 
derstand that duty 
Mr. O'Connell did 


obedience to the laws 


was the duty 


fully un- 


not say whether his 
was or Was not 
richt hon 
however, 


Gentle- 


man Hy regeretted, that the 


right hon. Gentleman should have lost hi 
temp lr. 
Sir E. Sueden could assure the hon. 


Member for Dublin that had not lost 


| temper. 


Mr. O'Connell: Then all { have to say 
is, that the right hon. Gentleman can say 
an uncivil thing in good humour—that’s 
all. 

The Committee divided on the question, 
that the words proposed to be left 
stand part of the s— Ayes 2060 
~Majority 99 


out 


clause 


2. D2 
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List of the Ayes. 


Acland, T. D. 
Adam, Sir C. 
Adare, Viscount 
Anson, hon. Colonel 
Arbuthnot, hon. HH. 
Ashley, Lord 
Bagge, W. 

Bagot, hon. W. 
Bailey, J. 

Baillie, Colonel 
Bainbridge, E. T. 
Baker, E. 

Baring, HI. B. 
Baring, W. B. 
Barrington, Viscount 
Bateman, J. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bentinck, Lord W. 
Berkeley, hon, IH. 
Bewes, T. 
Blackett, C. 
Blackstone, W.S. 
Blair, James 
Blennerhassett, A. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Broadley, II. 
Broadwood, Lenry 
Brodie, W. B. 
Brownrigg, S. 
Buller, FE. 

Burr, H. 

Busfield, W. 
Byng, G. 


Byng, right hon. G. S. 


Cayley, lk. S. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Clements, Viscount 
Clive, E. B. 
Collier, J. 
Colquhoun, Sir J. 
Compton, H.C. 
Copeland, Alderman 
Corry, hon. UH. 
Craig, W. G. 
Crawford, W. 
Crompton, S. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Dalrymple, Sir A. 
Darby, G. 
D’Israeli, B. 
Dottin, A. R. 
Duff, J. 

Duftield, T. 
Dundas, C. W. D. 
Dundas, F. 
Dundas, hon. T. 
Dundas, Captain 
East, J. B. 

Eaton, R. J. 
Ebrington, Viscount 
Elliott, hon. J. E. 
Ellis, J. 

Estcourt, T 


Ferguson, SirR. A. 
Fergusson, rt-hn. R.C, 
Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Fitzroy, hon. Il. 
Fleming, J. 
Forbes, W. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
French, F. 
Freshfield, J. W. 
Gibson, T. 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Glynne, Sir S. R. 
Goddard, A. 
Godson, R. 
Gordon, R. 
Gordon, hon. Captain 
Gore, Q. ie R. 
Goring, H. D. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Granby, Marquess of 
Grey, Sir G. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Grimston, hon. I, H. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Hale, R. B. 
Harcourt, G. S. 
Hardinge, right hon. 
Sir H. 
Harland, W. C. 
Hayter, W.G. 
Heron, Sir R. 
Ilinde, J. H. 
Hobhouse, right hon. 
Sir J. 
Hobhouse, T. B, 
Hodgson, F. 
Hodgson, R. 
Hogg, J. W. 
Holmes, hon. W. A’C. 
Hlope, G. W. 
Houstoun, G. 
Hlughes, W. B. 
Hurst, R. HH. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
James, Sir W.C. 
Johnstone, H. 
Jones, J. 
Jones, T. 
Kemble, H. 
Knatchbull, hn, Sir E. 
Knight, 1. G. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Labouchere, rt. hn. I, 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Lefroy, right hon. T. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Loch, J. 
Lockhart, A M. 
Logan, H. 
Long, W. 
Lowther, hon. Colonel 
Lowther, J, LH. 
Lygon, hon, General 
| 
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Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Maidstone, Viscount 
Manners, Lord C.S. 
Master, T. W.C. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Mildmay, P. St. J. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 


Murray, rt. hon. J. A. 


’Ferrall, R. M. 
O’Neil, hon. J. B.R. 
Packe, C. W. 

Paget, Lord A. 
Palmer, C. F. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Parker, J. 

Parker, T. A. W. 
Parnell, rt. lin. Sir Hf. 
Pease, J. 

Pemberton, T. 
Pendarves, E. W. W. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Peyton, IH. 
Plumptre, J 
Ponsonby, ¢ 
Poulter, J.S 
Praed, W. N 
Pringle, A. 
Rice, E. lt. 
Rice, right hon. T. 8, 
Rich, R. 

Richards, R. 
Rickford, W. 

Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Rose, right hon. SirG. 
Round, C. G. 

Round, J. 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Russell, Lord J. 


Russell, Lord ©. 


me 
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Sandford, FE. A. 
Seale, Colonel 
Seymour, Lord 
Sharpe, General 
Shaw, right hon. I’. 
Shirley, FE. J. 
Sinclair, Sir G. 
Smith, hon. R. 
Smith, R. V. 
Standish, C, 
Stanley, W. O. 
Stuart, H. 

Stuart, Lord J. 
Strangways, hon 
Sugden, rt. hon. Sir E, 
Surrey, Earl of 
Thomson, rt. hn. C, P. 
Townley, R. G. 
Trench, Sir F. 
Trevor, hon. G. R 
rroubridge, Sir E. | 
Tuffnell, H. 

Vere, Sir C. B. 
Verney, Sir I. 
Villiers, Viscount 
Vivian, Major C. 
Vivian, rt.hn. Sir R.1 
Westenra, hon. Hi. R 
Westenra, hon. J. ¢ 
Whitmore, T.C,. 
Wilberforce, W 
Wilshere, W. 
Wood, C. 

M ood, Sir M. 
Wood, T. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Young, Sir W. 


rELLERS. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Steuart, R. 


List of the Nors. 


Aglionby, H. A, 
Archbold, R. 
Attwood, T, 


| Baines, EF. 


Barnard, EF. G. 
Beamish, I’. B. 
Blake, M. J. 
Blake, W ° J 
Bowes, J. 
Brabazon, Sir W. 
Bridgeman, H. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buller, C. 
Callaghan, D. 


| Chalmers, P. 


Clay, W. 

Collins, W. 
Conyngham, Lord A. 
Currie, R. 

Curry, W. 
Dennistoun, J. 
D’Eyncourt, rt. hn, C, 


Dive it EK. 
Duckworth, S. 
Duke, Sir J. 
Easthope, J. 
Ellice, FE 
Evans, G. 
Fielden, J 
Fenton, J. 
Finch, F. 
Gillon, W. D. 
Grattan, H. 
Grote, G, 
Hall, B. 
Harvey, D. W. 
ITastie, A. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Hindley, C. 
Hodges, ap Pie 
Hume, J. 
Humphrey, J 
Hutton, R. 
James, W 
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Rippon, C. 


Salwey, Colonel 
Scholefield, J. 
Somers, J. P. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Stansfield, W. R.C. 
Stuart, V, 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, E 

Style, sir C. 
Talbot, J. UH. 
"‘Tancred, H.W. 
Thornley, T. 
Tracy, HW. H. 
‘Turner, E. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Vilhers, C. P. 
Vivian, J. U. 
Wakley, T’. 

WW alke r, ( «hie 
Walker, R. 
Wallace, R. 
Whalley, Sir S. 
White, A. 

White, S. 
Williams, W. 

VW orsley, Lord 


Jervis, J. 

Jervis, 5. 

Johnston, General 
Kinnaird, hon, A. F. 
Leader, J.T. 

Lister, EF. C. 
Lushington, Dr. 
Lushington, C. 
Macleod, R. 

Maher, J. 

Marshall, W. 
Marsland, EI. 
Martin, J. 

Maule, W. H 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Morris, BD: 

Muskett, G. A. 
Nagle, Sir It. 
O’Bren, W.S. 
O'Connell, D. 
O'Connell, J, 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O'Connell, M, 
O’Conor, Don 
Parrot, J. 

Pattison, J. 

Philips, M. 
Phillpotts, J. Wyse, T. 
Protheroe, E. ¥ates, J. A. 
Pryme, G. PELLERS. 
Ramsbotton, J. Duncombe, T. 
Redington, T. N. Warburton, H. 


The clause was again put to the vote. 
Mr. Baines suggested to the noble Lord, 
the Secretary for the Home Department, 


whether proof of one year’s payment of 


taxes would not be sufficient. He did not 
mean to divide the House on the subject, 
hut as the law at present stood, it was ne- 
cessary, in many cases, to go back for, 
perhaps, twenty years, and he had seen 
great inconvenience resulting as the conse- 
quence to the revising barristers. He 
thought it would be better, if the payment 
of one year’s rates and taxes before enter- 
ing the name of the elector on the register 
was made sufficient. He only wished to 
suggest the matter to the noble Lord, and 
had no wish to impede the progress of the 
bill. 

Lord J. Russell thought, the amendment 
suggested by the hon. Member for Leeds, 
would have been better discussed on a 
question of registration than on the pre- 
sent occasion. 

Mr. Maclean said, there was one portion 
of the clause on which he should divide the 
House, unless the noble Lord opposite con- 
sented to alter it. The bill required the 
payment of rates and taxes to give a right 
to vote, but it never could have been the 
object of its framers to apply any other test 
than that of solvency to claimants for the 
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right of exercising the franchise. Now, 
overseers might have prejudices and be ac- 
tuated by party feelings, and therefore de 

cline calling on and demanding payment of 
rates from those whom they did not wish 
Unless, therefore, the noble Lord 
consented to frame the clause so as to make 
a demand for payment of rates by the over- 
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to vote. 


seers necessary before an clector was dis- 
qualified from voting, he should take the 
sense of the House upon the subject. 
The Committee divided on the question, 
that the clause stand part of the Bill :—- 
Ayes 214; Noes 118:—Majority 90. 


List of the Ay! Se 
Dashw vod, G. HH 


Dennistoun, J. 
D’Eyncourt, rt. hn. C. 
Divett, EF. 
Duckworth, S. 

Duff, James 

Duke, Sir J. 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, C. W.D. 
Dundas, Frederick 
Dundas, hon. T. 


Dundas, Captain 


Adam, Sir C, 
Aglionby, Hl. A, 
Aglionby, Majo: 
Anson, hon. Coloncl 
Archbold, R. 
Attwood, T, 
Bainbridge, Kk. T. 

B ines, kK. 
Barrington, Viscount 
Barron, Il. W. 
Beamish, F. B. 

Be lle Ww, R. M,. 


Bentine k, Lord W. Kasthope, A 
Berkeley, hon, G Ebrington, Viscount 
Berkeley, hon. LI. Kllice, E. 

Bewes, T. Elliott, hon. J. E.. 
Blackett, C. Evans, Colonel 
Blackst« WS vans, G. 

Blake, M. J. Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Bowes, J. Fergusson, rt. hon. C. 


Brabazon, Sir W, Finch, F. 
Bridgman, If. Fitzalan, Lord 
Briscoe, J. 1. kitzroy, Lord C. 


Broadwood, II French, F. 
Brocklehurst, J. Gillon, W. D. 
Brodic > VW £ b. Godson, R. 
Brotherton, J. Gordon, RK. 
Buller, C. Grattan, H. 
Busfield, W. Grey, Sir 4. 
Byng, G. Grote, G. 
Byng, right hon. G.S. Hall, B. 
Callaghan, D. Harland, W.C. 
Campbell, W.F. Harvey, D. W. 
Cayley, B.S. Hastie, Archibald 
Chalmers, P. Ilawkins, J. W. 
Chapman, Sir M. L Ilayter, William G. 
Clay, W. Ileathcoat, J. 
Clements, Viscount Heron, Sir R. 
Clive, E. H. Hindley, C. 
Collier, J. Hobhouse, rt. hon, 
Collins, W. Sir J. 
Colquhoun, Sir J. Hobhouse, T. B. 
Craig, W. G. llodges, T. L. 
Crawford, W. Hloward, P. H. 
Crompton, 8. Ilughes, W. B. 
Currie, R. Hiume, J 

Curry, W. Humphrey, J. 
Dalmeney, Lord Hurst, R. i, 
Dalrymple, Sir A. Ilutton, R, 
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Salwey, Colonel 
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Scholetield, J. 
Seale, Colonel 
Seymour, Lord 
Sharpe, General 
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Adare, Viscount 
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Granby, Marquess of 
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Grimston, Viscount 
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Hale, R. B. 
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Act said, that, although the subject was of 
considerable unportancs » yet it would not 
he necessary for him to tre spass at inv 
length on the attention of the House. Th 
object which he had in vicw was the con 
tinuanece of the Bill which Air. Frankland 
Lewis brought In a few irs nao. for 


regulating the coal trad respected tl 
metropolis and certain parts of the adjomin 


counties. That Bill, as the House must 
recollect, made an alteration, by whicl 
inste 1a of being i } l l 

should be only sold by weight, the d 
peng regulat debi thi im princl 
he oy ration of Mr. I) k] a hy 

Bill was limited to seven vears id a 

time had nearly <pured it | me me 
sary to continu its Provislo} [{ t we 
lowed to ¢ \pire tl con Cie W ¢ 

be a return to the old svstem. ‘The who 
of the arrangements with res t to 
metres would be done awav with, and tl 


vexatious imp . lL du f t] i 


London would all be revived. Th 
he thought, be no ditke: f opinion 
7 : 
to the impropriety oO i t( 
expire, but Clic ime tit id beveg l 0 


say, that It was not his intention to pr 


pose its renewal Vv 1} it | wine t 


a iresh l it ( 

ry, and if the dut reg 
the trade could be rend 1 | 

inhabitants of th trop ey 
now were. It appeared t 
proper course would be to refer the B 
the second reading to a Select Co 
ip stairs. lis provi ions would bv thi 


means be best examined and consid 
and, with this n 
was the cours« 
communicated wit } 7 SEM 

in the subj et, both in t North 1d 


London, and th y all expressed themselves 


perfectly satisfied with what he proposed to 
do, This circumstance relieved him of tl 
necessity of going into the deta ft] 
measure. There was one point, howe 


which he was bound to mention, and it was 
one which he was sure would give satisfa 

tion to the House, and that was, that when 
the corporation of the city of London ip 
plied to him to move for the renewal of 
this Bill, they stated, that they would con- 
sent to have the duty now levied by them 
on each ton of coals reduced one-half The 
sum thus to be given up to the public 
would be about 6.000/. a year, and showed 
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G. Somerset), he had merely tu explain, 
that his reason for mentioning the coal 
owners of the north was, because it was on 
them the metropolis depended for a supply 
of that article. Fle was sorry to say, that 
little or no coals reached the port of Lon- 
don from any other quarter. 

Resolution agreed to, and the House 
resumed. Bill brought in and read a first 
time. 
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Minutes.] Petitions presented. By the Earl of SHAFTES- 
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Clergymen Trading. 





There was nothing 
disrespectful in the terms of the petition, 
| There was a word omitted from ignoranc 
las he had no doubt, and what of that / 
They were all ignorant of many of tl 

forms of the House. He seldom saw a 
| night pass without finding some violatior 
| The Earl of Devon considered, notwith- 
standing the happy art the noble and 
learned Lord had of playfully turning ci 

cumstances that might lead to important 
consequences off for the moment, yet th 

he regarded this as not to be overlooked 
The fact was, that, in several petitio 

{which had now been presented to thi 
| House, the address had been written by 


Lord Brougham : 














BurRY, from Birmingham, a t the abolition of the d 
Imprisonment for Debt Bill.—By the Earlof Drvon, | the same h ind, and they had afterwat 
from Devonport, to the same effeet; and from Ottaw i been sent round for signatures. Those 
in favour of Local Courts.—-By Lord WHARNCLIFFE, | : a - 
ns hac omit le sertic 
Sins’ Waheed, i ‘ss’ sanbattens: te’ Shoe tae ries | Petition had all omitted the insertion 
Act.—By Lord Broveuam, from Perth, Tiverton, W that we rd which the rules ot the Hlou 
ton, and Bedford, for the Extension of the Saf pre scribed, and unless Luelt Lordship 
hortening the duration of Pa it I Vi by | oy . 1 
Jallot; from the inhabitants of Westminster, Cl meant to form a precedent how, tho 
Poplar, Whitechapel, Bethnal borough of | petitions ought not to be received. 
Winsvury, and fom various parts of the metropolis, | [ord Brougham said, as it might be 
against the Canada Bill; from Der We Riding of | ’ OL annie : Boe 
Yorkshire, South Shields, Darlington, Morland, Andover, | very Wwe I to abidi by the forms of tl 
: } 
and Birmingham, against Negro Apprenticeship; ft | Hous > until th yY were chane d, he wou 
several places in Seotland, against any unt to the I th ae ’ 4 t 
everal pla n ec lat > ral : put an end to this controversy by with- 
lished Chureh; and from persons confined in Gaol, m . e ECR . 
favour of the abolition of Imprisonment for Debt B | drawing the ist petition, woich he hac 
| 


Worpinc or PeErtrions.|] Lord 
Brougham presented a petition from Lam- 
beth and other places, against coercive 
measures for Canada. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury be oo 
the attention of the and learned 
Lord, and also of the House to the fact, 
that the petitioners in some of the latter 
petitions which had been presented had 
omitted to begin their prayer by the usc 


] 17 
ed to call 


noble | 


of the term “humbly,” which was not in | 


accordance with the forms which the 
House had prescribed for petitions. 

Lord Brougham said, there was no 
want of respect for the House in the 


terms used. The petitioners had styled 


their Lordships not only ‘‘honourable.,” but | 


» | 


actually called them right honourable.,’ 
thereby describing them as being almost 
above all other persons, and then said 


that they ‘‘ prayed ”—they prayed of their | 
« right honourable Lordships,” nearly im- | 


porting that the petitioners considered 
they were addressing beings above human 
—and yet that seemed 
their Lordships. 

The Earl of Haddixgton 
question to be whether the 
or not 


considered the 
House thought 
adhere to 


it necessary to 


forms ? 


its | 
| quer, to the effect, that it was unlawful for 


| presented from Lambeth, on the grout 
loft irregularity, as it had not the wo 
}“* humbly” in it, and as that was th 
| petition upon which the conversation had 
iarisen, their Lordships need not 
|whether the was 
former petitions or not, and the precedent 
would thus be avoided. 

Petition from Lambeth withdrawn. 


kn¢ 


om) also in th 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, Feb, uary 0, 1838. 
MINUTES Petitions presented. By Mr. ScHOLEFII 
from Birmingl » against the Ne Apprentic 
clause.—By Lord G. BErENTINC!H fron Lynn, a 


Vote by Ballot, and Negro Aj hip.—By M 
in Mayo, Ireland, for 


by Ballot.—By Mr. PArn 


prentices! 
MAcNAMARA, from a 
f Tithes, and 


plac 
abolition ¢ Vote 
} 


from Totness, against Highway-rates Bill—By MV 

R. PALMER, from a place in Berkshire, and by M1 

H. BERKELEY, from 600 inhabitants of Bristol, a 
Rating of Tenements Bill 


COoPARTNERSHIP — CLERGYMEN 
TR \DING. | The Chancello) of the / 


| chequer rose, in pursuance of his notice, t 


not to satisty | move for leave to bring in a bill to amend 


the law with respect to clerical members of 
joint-stock companies. He felt it neces- 
sary to make this motion in consequence of 
a recent decision by the Court of Exche- 
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a clergyman in orders to be a member of 
any joint-stock company. It appeared 
that in the year 1817, a bill was intro- 
duced into the other House, and afterwards 
passed into a law, prohibiting all spiritual 
persons from engaging in any trade for gain 
or profit, and imposing a penalty upon 
any transgressor of the law. Not only was 
that penalty imposed, but it was enacted, 
that the acts of any company into which 
such spiritual persons had been introduced, 
were null and void. 
state of the law, and the result was, that 
if any clergyman became «a proprietor of 
stock in any of those companies, not being 
charter companies, but joint-stock partner- 
ships, that the companies in question would 
be incapacitated from recovering any just 
or lawful debt ; and it might be pleaded in 
bar, to any attempt made to recover a debt 
from persons who had been engaged in 
business with them, that there was a cler- 
gyman a member of the company, and that 
he was engaged in trading, contrary to the 
intent and meaning of the 57th George Srd, 
and consequently they were not competent 


This was the present 


to recover a just debt. He believed that 
that construction which had been put upon 
the act was quite unexpected. No person 


ever supposed that the prohibi 
imposed upon clergymen trading for the 
purpose of profit was to be 


against thei 


¢ pers ae 
11ON =JUSTLY 


a prohibition 
investing money in any 
species of stock—in Joint-stock companies 
like any other stock. He repeated, that 
the bill he asked leave to introduce was 
founded on proceedings that had_ latels 
taken place in the Court of Exchequer. In 
the case to which he alluded, the Northern 
and Central Bank having taken proceedings 
to recover payment of a bill of exchang 
from a person of the name of Franklin, 
Mr. Franklin pleaded that there were two 
clergymen belonging to the bank, and con- 
sequently that the bank was not entitled to 
recover ; and the Court of Exchequer held 
that that plea was good. He _ therefore 
trusted the House would sce it was absolute- 
ly necessary that the law should be altered. 
The construction put upon the existing act 
was, in point of fact, a surprise on the 
whole world ; and, in his opinion, it ren- 
dered the bill which it was his intention to 
propose indispensable. The consequence of 
the decision of the Court of Exchequer 
would be, not only that penalty and loss 
] 


would be inflicted on a clergyman who | 


might be a member of a joint-stock com- 
pany, but penalty and loss would be inflicted 


{Fes. 6} 


on every individual who might belong to | 
; | 
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such company. If, therefore, the case was 
important on the first hypothesis, it became 
doubly important on the second. It was 
not only on behalf of joint-stock banks that 
he asked leave to bring in this bill, but on 
behalf of all joint-stock p itnerships ; such 
as insurance 


companies, dock companies 


canal companies, railway companies, &c., 
which would come within the decision of 
the learned judges of the Court of Exche- 
quer, Were SU‘ hoa bill not to be litre duced 
partics might be ruined to an extent scarcely 
calculable. Lo C1LVE the I louse some idea 
of what might be the result if the present 
state of the law were to be allowed to con- 

he might state that there were no 
fewer than 108 joint-stock banks in opera- 
tion, carrying on business through 474 
branches, having capital consisting of 
2,770,000 shares, and a nominal capital of 
66,000,000/. According to the decision of 
the Court of Exchequer, there was not 


perhaps one of those companies which would 
be able to recover a single debt. Having 
thus endeavoured to point out the incon- 
venien ! ¢ from the present state of 
things, he would now state the nature of 
the remedy which he proposed by the Bill 
n question. ‘The House would see that 
the remed t be retrospective, because 
if they we to proceed prospectively only, 
they would leave all the confusion incident 
to th X sting state i th law, wl h he 
Was anxious to remov At present, if 
any man should become a_ shareholder, 


either bv p Ton rinheritance. thouel} 
ner Dy ] rehase or inheritance, the ighnnot 


i clergyman at the time, and should after- 


\\V rds enter int ) holy ord rs, the whole 
proceedings onnected with th est ib- 
lishment would be vitiated. They 
were, therefore, bound to legislate re- 


trospectively in this matter, Was it to 
be allowed that a decision in the Court 
of Ixxchequer should vitiate all the pro- 
joint-stock 
banks up to the present hour? If so, a 
door would be opened to fraud, and con- 
siderable difficultv and derange ment would 
commercial world. 
In bills of an analogous character, which 
had been introduced with a retrospective 
operation, it had been usual to introduce a 
saving clause with respect to existing suits; 
but he did not intend to introduce such a 
clause into this bill, as it would enable 
parties to defeat a contract by pleading a 
fact of which they were ignorant at the 
time the contract was entered into. He 
proposed to sive validity to all contracts 


respecting joint-stock companies, notwith- 


ceedings nd compacts of 


l 
| . r } 17 +] 
i created In i1e 
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standing the fact of a clergyman being a 
member of them. But at the same time 
he meant to introduce a clause cnabling 
courts of justice to award costs to parti 
who had instituted proceedit on the faith 
of the existing law. ‘These were the main 
provisions of the bill for which he \ 
about to move \ithough thi Dil 
have a retrospect operation hie ( 


, that j hanld ¢ } 
mean tha It should be ry lal \ 


| 
that he imtend | to propose WV tnat it 
should last until t] L of 7 
sion of Parliamen For that pre tir 
pro] 
; 

there was a precedent the same course 
had | en lopted Wl reicerene toa bill 
of an anal | ! { | 


clergym¢ { | 

operation of tl bill l » a 
certain pel 1 [ rea I 
proposed ¢] { ry \ 


Spectlv¢ li { } 

thre part ‘ ho 

tions the right t] 
auseretl I { i] iu- 
voured | \ 
had view, | l | } ( 


1 } 1 , 
tracts Which | een Cre 
Lito by Ce} l part l ( ' 
. | 
JOIN tC-Sstoc ( np | 


Mr. HWarl f I t Kk tf ht |, 


hon. Gentleman wheth his Inten- |} 
tion to introduc ny clause to prevent | 
clergymen from hold | 
or alrector Of thi m ) Ss 6D a 


tion - 


The ¢ / = 
plied that the re W 10 1 | torv Cl i 
in the bill at a [ts object was m 
to giv \ ilidity LO ertaln ¢ tracts W 
had been in ude In I1noran O} th law, 
If the House should deem it expedient to 


introdu uch a provision as that adverted 
to by the hon. Member for Bridport, h¢ | 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) should 
be ready to discuss the question ; but the 
present was not the pro time. ‘The 
subject would be mor 
when the Church Bil 
of the House, came under consideration. 








: 
. 

in that bull there wer rtain clauses to 
prevent clergymen from entering into | 
trade: and, if it were considered expe- 

. = — 

dient, a clause might be introduced to | 
prevent them from becoming directors and 





managers ol jolt-s 
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(Scotland ). 


moment clergymen were not 


Friend must be aware that at 
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ti University Life Insura 
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{ ished hurch Whateve1 
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i } t I 
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4 MNCI ( mer w 
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motion. 

Mr. Hume did not ae ny, 
existed a necessity for suc 
the present, but he thor oh 
House ought to be mace ( 
the engagement wil 


Gentleman had entered into 


to this measure. H k ne 

complaints were made of th 
which the mon y vot d by Pa 
applied—namely, to tl 31 


instead of buildin 
the greatest objection ot 


means of diftusing education \ 


to one class ot persons only 


He was for diffusing ed 

iS possible, but | 1d 

sch ols should b l | 
particular sect o1 I 
Cue stioned thie propriety 
money until the wl 

House; ind he must say, ti 
much disappointed b 

ment had not brought 

of ~eneral education not onl 
to Scotland, but to t 


From returns which he held 
found that in some of the ; 
Highlands the m t iam 
prevailed. In one of th 
outofa population of 1,0 


172 children between tl 
fifteen were able ‘to r 
only could write HH 


any measure calculated to | 
extend education, but he 
system would be adopted x 
unfettered by any exciusive pr 
that before the House a 
further grant of money, it wo 
in possession of the whole of 
the case, both as to the lans t 
and the persons in whose hane 
was to be placed. 

Mr. Colqu/ 
measure, and trust 
ment would be extended t 
Scotland. The money was 
wanted for the building of sch 
the building of mast rs’ | 1 
salary of the masters. 


OUR ‘ 
+ 


Mr. Wyse supported the Bill; 


withstanding all the energ 
Church, and the munificence of 
it was quite clear that th 
vernment was required for the 


1 


ment of a sufficient numb 


houses, to supply the wauts of t 


} 


LLU 


and on those grounds he founded = hh 


count 


\ 
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rejected unless they belonged to the privi- 
leged’ sect of the Church of Scotland. 
He protested against an extension of the 
noxious principle of sectarianism which 
he apprehended would result from the 
present measure. 

Captain Gordon that the 
people of Scotland would feel grateful to 
the righit hon. Gentleman for the propo- 
sition which he had now made, and _par- 
ticularly for the assurance that the public 
grants would be continued. With regard 
to the proposition made to alter the system 
of appointing schoolmasters for life, he 
trusted that the Government would con- 
sider well before they introduced any 
alterations in the system which now pre- 
vailed, which he believed gave great grati- 
fication to the people of Scotland. 

Mr. Borthwick could not hear 
national Church of Scotland called a sec- 
tarian establishment without protesting 
against it. ‘he Church of Scotland, like 
the Church of England, embraced the 
majority of the people within its pale, and 
he was sure that no Dissenter in Scotland 
would oppose the education of his children 
being conducterl in the parochial schools, 
whatever they might do in England or 
in Ireland. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
reply, thanked those Gentlemen who on 
all sides had been kind enough to 
courage him in proceeding with this Bill. 
He believed that when the Bill should be 
before them it would be found that the 
observations of the hon. Member for 
Greenock were wholly inapplicable to it. 
He regretted to hear Gentlemen from 
Scotland speak of the system of parochial 
education in that country, which had al- 
ways been regarded as the great boast of 
Scotland, to be a sectarian system. He 
considered it to be national in its widest 
sense. He admitted, however, that im- 
provement was practicable, and he agreed 
in opinion with those who thought that 
the first step ought to be the institution of 
normal schools for adequately qualifying 
the schoo! masters. 

Leave given, Bill brought in and read 
a first time. 


was sure 


the 


en- 


DesEertTioN IN Canapba.] Captain 
Boldero wished to call the attention of the 
House, and of the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary at War, to a subject which had made 


{ COMMONS} 


education, and religious principles, were | mind—he meant the desertion of numbers 
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of her Majesty’s troops who were stationed 
in the Canadas. The inducements that 
offered themselves to the soldiers to desert, 
such as the cheapness of land and the 
price of labour, were certainly very great. 
He thought that another system of disci- 
pline ought to be followed up. Disciplin 

was at present too much kept up by 
coercion. But if a little more kindness 
were shown, he was convinced that de 
sertion would be lessened. At present, 
what inducement had the soldier to be- 
have well? He received 6d. a-day, and 
his period of service was twenty-five 01 
thirty years. The temptation to desert in thi 
Canadas was, therefore, very great; but wi 
might check it by a more extended system 
of rewards during the period of service, and 
at the expiration of it, by giving th 

greater bounty than he now 
obtained. As one mode of effecting thi 
alteration which he proposed, a chang 
in the present system of reliefs in out 
colonies would be desirable. Desertiou 
took place in all our colonies, and the 
question was how to check it. Accord 

ing to the present system of reliefs, a 
regiment was ten years abroad before it 
came home; that was the average. At 
the expiration of two or three years afte 
its return from abroad, having in the mean 
time recruited its ranks with young men, 
those men were sent out direct to North 
America, where there was not a sufficient 
inducement to young men, often of bad 
character, to remain in the service, and 
accordingly they deserted. Now, instead 
of this plan he would recommend thi 
system of sending this young regiment 
to the Mediterranean for three years, 
then say to Corfu for three years, and 
again to Gibraltar for three years mor 

The time of their transit to North America 
might occupy another year, so that by th 
time they arrived there the public would 
have got ten years service out of these 
young men. Desertion then would 
be so great an injury as if it had taken 
place before. At present, however, as 
we were sending out more troops, some 
immediate inducement would be required 
in order to check desertion among them, 
and this might be done at a very trifling 
expense. An active war was going on, 
which, however, he hoped was_ nearly 
concluded, and he would suggest that 
upon sending out more men, the Govern- 


soldier a 


not 


a considerable impression on the public | ment should offer them as an inducer 
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to remain in the service at the expiration | 


of the war, either a grant of land to those 
who were disposed to take it, 
mium, which should be a little more 
the expense of bringing them home again. 
The expense of conveying the troops home 
would be about 5/. per man, and the ex- 
pense of keeping them before they could 
disbanded would be about 5/, more. 
would recommend, 


or a pre- 


than 


be 
He 
premium of fifty dollars should b 
to each man, ten acres of ground at 
his option. We knew very well that the 
land in Canada was bettei 
United States; we knew that the 
of it was lower from 7s. to 10s. per acre 


and that taxes were lighter. Besides 


check 
should 


soldi rs 


2 ; 
therefore, that a 


offered 


or 


than } 


rice 


in- 
this 
point 


terposing a to desertion at 
juncture, we another | 
by settling our there. They 
would form a little balance to the French 
Canadians, and it would be admitted that 


200 soldiers settling there every year were 


vain 


likely to check mz teri: lly the influence of 


the French party in the colony. These 
were objects which might be accomplished 
at a small expense. It should re- 
collected that we must keep 5,090 men 
at least in that colony, 

that some measure of this kind should be 
offered to those men premium, in 
order to check desertion. He had often 
been astonished that the noble Lord at the 
head of the War Department had not 
given his attention to this subject. At 
this moment there were many regiments 
recruiting, and as the vacancies in the 
ranks were principally filled up from the 
sister kingdom, many young might 
enlist who were anxious to emigrate and 
join their fathers and brothers who had 
settled in Canada, and it was certain, that 
very many young men had e nlisted, he did 
not say for the express purpose of deser- 
tion, but under circumstances that were 
open to such plan, 
then, as in 
opinion in the 
service. 
could not be brought to operate in this 
case of emerge ncy. 
the noble Lord, “the 
would take this subject 
sideration, and devise some ¢ 
sible, 
He would conclude by 
return of the number of 
her Majesty’s troops stationed in the Can 


2 


hows, between the years 1830 and 1837, 


be 


and he thought 


as ia 


nen 


suspicion. Some 
he had suggested 


necessary to retain 


was bis 


them 


War, 
con- 
if pos- 


at 
his 


Secretary 
into 

heck . 
for a 
deserters from 


MOVING 


{Frs. 6} 


A change in the system of relief | 


He therefore hoped | 


for the desertion which prevailed. | 
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that it 
nt to 
and 
however, 
the hon. 


could be 


in Canada. 


Viscount Howick was afraid 


t be « 


iSy for the Govern 


n 
1 
| 
I 


would not me 


comply with the motion of the hon. 
Oificer. He did not, 
even if the returns which 
and eallant Men alled for 
laid before the House, in what 
thi odu on of them could promote the 
h the hon. int Officer 

issist tl Poiinese: in deter- 

ein 


callant 
see, 
iber « 


manner 
and ra ill 


syst 


h to ground 
l asures 1, and he 
hended that b] 


t 
} 


appre- 
ver nvent- 
ence ml sult 
became publicly 


had deserted from 


Ow many pel @ 
SONS het M: 1] sty’ S 
tro civen period. He, therefore, 
ho sped that the House would concur with 
the G 


Ops Ina 


wernment in refusing to comply 
with the eall which the hon. and gallant 
Officer had made for production of 
these re \t time, he 
could assure the hon. rallant Me m- 
ber that the subject to which the 
Member had called his attention had 
of him 
those who had preced d him in 
offi \ ry | 
taken piace between 
the 


the discovery of 


the 
turns. the same 
and | 
hon. 
not 

of 
W ar- 
had 


and 


aped the notice eithe self or 
the 
corre spondence 
the War-office 
anad ay tO 
means for checking the 
*h had prevailed 
rable extent. He 
to hon. 
considering the 
his inte lice nce. 
e confidence 
the 
disturbances, 
hen the troops knew 
really wanted, 


actually 
} 


1o 
I 5 


military authorities in C 


crime of desertion, wht 
there to a 
Was h ippy, 
Me 
from 
he 
the subject— 
ment 
and from the 
that their services 
there had not taken place one 
desertion. Bu had efore, 
various measures had been proposed, and 
various plans at this moment in 
operation, with a view to check the crime 
of desertion. It was now upwards of 
| eighteen months, in fact nearly two years, 
had had the 
forward the army estimates 
that House that it had 
by the Government to 
in the manner 
and gallant Officer 
assure the hon 


consid 
however, inform the | 
r—and, source 


h he de 


} 
could S| 


mb 
rive d 
eak with 
that 
] 


ot he jate 


whi 
som on 
since commence- 
unhappy 
time W 
were 
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is he said 


were 


satisfaction, in 
of 
been 
effect 


sug- 


since hi 
bringing 
stating’ in 
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reliefs in our colonies 
the hon. 
He could 
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gallant Member, and th 


Government or the authorities at tl] 


Horse Guards. 
Captain Wood said, t 
the noble Lord gay him me sur] 
If the return ve any inconvenien 
her Majesty’s Government r could 
in the slight t 


main caus ‘ei rn itl 


buted to the j ( iC V | ! 
riven to the soidier on the expiration 


his servitude. SIX pe Vv, Which 


as a remuneration (tor } { servi 
the soldier who had wasted 
streneth in dangers and distant cl 


often found himself obliged 


1 1-} | | 


Course to the WOrKDOUS! vi h he WwW 


discharged and returned to his ¢ 


try. Without pledgin hi elf to any 
: “i 


Mr. Leader hoped the gallant 


seems to him most stran 


Lord should” refuse this return. rh 


refusal Might nay 
th publ to suspect agesertion | 
the army in Canada wa more preva 
t 


perhay s Imagined that a statement of the 
] 
i 








number of desertions mig ct asa 

of bad example to the t Ww golng 
out to Canada. but surely it uid 
much better to let the fact be known, 
than to leave the country to f 
exaggerated estimate o! the numbe1 
desertions. He was rather surprised tl 


| 3 
the noble 


- 


1 
upon one ObSeCrVa 


eal int Othcet Op] 


{COMMONS} 


House, that the 
subject would not be neglected by the 


Ir ol PNA nase is 


the hon. and gallant Mem! pa ticul 


] ri } - ° j 
thah il actually was. biit ¢ Lo 


Lord did not make some remark 


site, who had said that 


272 Canada Ae 


many young soldiers from Ireland wer 
volunteering for the Canadian servic: 


‘ ; ws 
e and that the circumstance afforded rround 


of suspicion that numbers of those your 
men were enlisting for the very purpos 
yf deserting when they arrived in Canad 
in order t in then friends who might 
t 1 the Now | remem be red, 
t time ago, when he happened te 
» that Hou that the were very 
1d mel t i list oldi 
rtf 1! i \m ca (and 
oft t tbrect. | had now b 
* | 1 int Oth } 1 me 
] ) f | ( immedtiat 
{ i h | Id out to 


( Ll eC. ft il ( man mm) 
y thin fely hich wother m 
( hint at Nay, he had even | 
d th treasonable motives beca 
i he | i very lan Lier which the h 
und Hant Otheer ha imsell ta-ui f 
i- | ma 1 f withou y reproof wh 
( lle 1 hted that the gall 
| i | } le that statement lt COL 
rob d what he had_ befor issert 
that the soldiers wei l-treated and 
irded, and that when they went 
\merica every inducement was held ( 
s| to them to desert. After what had fall 
-| from the allant Officer, he hoped I 
uld t hear any thing more about 
treasonable intentions for having 
f| precis the same thing. 
Mr. /fwne rezretted that it was not 
tent of tl hon. and lant Offic 
pr sh motion, Great expense 
now experienced by the country in ¢ 
equence of the extent to which the at 
ju Pt | ecruited owing to the d 
ertions that took p! e in Canada. \ 


hetter system of paying and 1 warding 


ht prevent this. He wor 
th noble Lord that, for t 
rd of the service, he ought to furn 


the return applied for, Not only oug 


cha return to be made with respect { 


Canada, but with respect to the troops 


' } 1 " 


} 
ii the british coionies 


It was extreme! 


desirable to know in what country and 


? 
from what regiments, too, Gesertions wel 


most frequent; because it might be dis- 

| covered to what circumstances those di 

‘| sertions were attributable, and thus a re 
i medy might be more re adily devised. 

Mr. Sh 170 Was of 


: | 
opinion that th 


om the | reasons stated by the noble Lord welt 


| sufficient to show the inexpedieucy ol 
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making such a return as was Mov d for at { urt 
the present moment. He, t r fore, , ped ; his 
l his hon. ind eallant Friend wot { | 
press his motion. 
; ' Mr. Borthu x pl bidat i 
ind observed that t 
in thie tatement mad ii 
ly the hon Vi ry ol VW 
that made to-night by 
lant Member 1 ( 
| statement tt { 
Westmins had f 
by the | \] 1 i 
Ccurs¢ ot Hye \ ) 
istrv. Fe 
der in allue 
| was | Gg to 1 ( 
Member for W 
fron f t whieh he t 
po ed inet | 
Phe SPE er oO 
Member’ ittel { 
1 not H { 
EXPressi MN i] 
Member in a past d 
' open to the un. Member to 1 
i 
neral allusion t tn 
on a former oce On 
Mr. Borthwi had wish to | 1 
of order—he merely desired to | 
own condemnatory observat 
speech of th hon. Me ae. 
minster on the occa hn to wh } na 
referred, f ’ 
Viscount ick had 
statement of t reas 
him to o} 
he understood 
of the hon. and ¢ | 
did not mean ) pl 
he should therelol I 
\ l k up t I i 1 , 
reason Was, that | 
that if the numb 
WETE pri ter " 
thority of the Tlouse, it n 
have the effeet of suggesting the 
the soldiers in that ¢ ny. Ne 
been pointed « it wi \ t 
printing the return 
return as the hon. Men 
desired, for it would si V stale | t t 
;- ber of desertions, and lave 1 i nee Li : 
to the date of the first enlistment, and 1 i ad 
would give the House no materials for t ret Si | - 
preparation of any m ures which o1 , Id 
| to be adopted to rem dy the ev seCeL 
i ho good, thereiore, in the productton crim 


and fearing that some int 
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stated that the whole subject was under- 
going the consideration of the noble Lord 
and of the commander-in-chief, he would 
not press his motion. He hoped that 
every attention would be paid to the com- 
forts of the men who were going out to 
Canada; if comforts were given to the 
soldier the country would be amply repaid, 
and every proper comfort which was with- 
held only rendered him discontented and | 
unhappy. With reference to what had 
fallen from the Member for West- 
minster, he must say, that he hoped no | 
hon. Member would expect that he 
(Captain Boldero) would be guilty of high 
treason, nor did he mean to make any 
reflection on the hon. Member, when lh¢ 
said that there was a marked 
between the two expressions which had 
been made use of; for the hon. Member 
had merely said, that temptations for deser- 
tion existed, whilst he (Captain Boldero) 
had specifically pointed them out. 
Motion withdrawn. 


Medical Charities (Ir.) 


hon. 





distinction 


Mepicar Crariries (Inetanp.)] Mr. 
French moved for leave to bring in a bill for 
the better regulation of hospitals, dispen- 
saries, and other medical charities in Ire- 
land, which had received the sanction of 
the president of the College of Surgeons 
in Ireland, and of the highest medical 
authorities there. It ditlered in some 
respects from the bill of last Session, but | 
had the same object in view. He wished | 
that it should be printed, but he did not 
intend to press it till some of the more 
important Irish measures had been dis- | 
posed of. 

Mr. Shaw did not object to the intro- 
duction of the bill, and he was elad to find 


STEERER 


that it had received the sanction of the 
highest medical authorities. He did not} 


mean to say, that the administration of the | 
medical charities in Ireland was incapable 
of amendment, but he knew that great | 
exertions had been made by private in- | 
dividuals to effect improvement; and they | 
ought not to do anything to prevent the 
exercise of private charity, nor to interfere 
in the management of the medical depart- 
ment, in which there were to be found no 
better educated men than those instructed 
in the medical schools in Ireland. 

The Chancellor of the Exc hequer re- 
joiced at the introduction of the bill. He 
hoped that it would not interfere with 
private charity, but its object was a more 
general and perfect superintendence over 
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ing of this Bill until after Easter 
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the hospitals with the view of equalising 
the expenses and the benefits, and pre. 
venting what frequently now happen | 
that 200 or 300 per cent. was paid mo: 
to support some hospitals, than to uphold 





others allording the same accommodatio 
He believed that the medical schools, and 


especially the surgical schools in Dubl 
would compete with any school that | 
knew of, and thus highly was its characte: 


onsidered abroad; and it was 


precis J 
od that h 
hospitals would be benefited 

1 sups rintendenee. Hew 

bill was in the hands ot 
able a Member, and he could assure 
that the 
render him every assistance. | 


because its character was so g& 
bh lieved tin 
by the yWOpOS 


elad that the 


’ 


Government were iosed 


| 
GIS] 


cviven. 


Leave Bill brought in ind 1¢ 


a first time. 


— Pee erF 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 
Wednesday, Fe bruary 4, Ld38. 

MINUTES. sills. Read a first time Law of I] 

Amendment.—Read a second time:—Hackney Carr 


{Metropoli 
Petitions presented. By Mr. SANDFORD, fr 
by Mr. Sergeant TALPouRD, from the Prot 


ym Wellingt 
tant D 








ers of Bi wham; by Mr. AGLionsBy, from pla 
the Western Division of Cumberland; and by 
O'CONNELL, from the Protestant D nters of S 
Shields, to abolish Negro Apprentic | By S 
KNIGHTLEY, from Braintree, and by Mr. Buz 
from Holkham, in favour of the Rating of Tene 


Bill; and by Mr. M. PuiLires, from Ashton-unde 











by Mr. Sergeant TALFOURD, ff Readi by M 
Arrwoop, from Birmingham ii by Mr. SCHOLEF 
fre Preston, Laneas! t B —By M 
Gore, fr Mr. B t tl 7th ela 
Tithe C¢ itatior Mr. P OT from M 
Devon, iit th 1 eB —|} Mr M 
KINNON, f S} pe Londo fave 
B ra2% ition of Pa ts.—By Mr. HlopGes, 
K n far f the V by Ballot By Mr. S 
JACKSON, f1 clergy of arcl Ce fT 
Armagh, in Ireland, that the act of tl dand 3rd W 
lia ith might not be r A —By 
ConoLiy, from Donegal, in favour of the Poor-law 
nd.—By Mr. O'CONNEIL from St. Catharine, Dub 
ling of tl ode of Asse nt of Local Tax 
id; from the city of Dublin, for the total abolit 
of Tithes and Ministers’ Money; from the city of Dub 
1 nst the Poo y Bill for Ireland from the pa 
S Dublin, for Corporate Refor 1 Ireland ; f 
the parish of St. James, Dublin, for the total abolit 


and Ministers’ Money; and others, from the sa 
, for Vote by Ba 
Poor-law Bill, an 
Sir C. BLunt, from Lewes, Sussex, for Extension of t 
Suffrage.—By Mr. WAKLEY, 
Asso n London, Ed 


upon-Hull. condemning these1 





against the enactments of t 





1 for Municipal Reform in Ireland.—B 


from Trade Societies 






iations gh, Bristol, and Kingst 


ence passed on the Glasg 
House to 
lrade Associations.—A 
by Mr. Hume, from South Shields, to shorten the Dura- 
tion of Parliaments; and from the county of York, 
Canada, eomplaining of the violation of the Constitutio! 


of that province hy Sir F. Head. 


Cotton-spinners, and praying the institute 


Inquiry into the character of all 


Ratinc or Trnements.|] Sir H 
Verney rose to postpone the second read 
It was 
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his intention to propose, in the interim 


that the subject b 
Committee. 

Sir E. Knatchbull thought, the bett 
way would be, to read the Billa secon: 
time at the present moment, and aft 
wards to send it for consideration t 


Sel ct Committe e. 


Lord J. Russell said, that, as there was 
great Opposition to this Bill, an 
1) rsons Opposed the priicipic, 
the details, of the 1 | C 
the cours prop sed by t 
behind him sil HH. Vey leEY 
convenient that could | \ pte . Ss 
lect Committee would hav 
of examining evidence, and t report of 
that Committee mievht enab { 1] 
to form a correct Opinion on the st t 


He had no wish that th ire she 
pass the second rea { iout full 
cussion, 


Lord G. Somerset said, that, if he un- 


derstood the noble Lord to mean that the | 
; 


Committee would have the pow rof takine 
evidence, and of reporting their own opin- 
ions to the House he sh utd b rlad 
the course propos l were ad note d. 

Si EF. Nnatehbull.-it the Commi 


was to have the powei illuded to by his 
noble Friend (Lord G. Somerset), would 
not object to the course which had b 
proposed. 

Mr. Pryme said, th result t| Bill 
ould be to impose a heavy burthen, 


he should feel it to be his duty to give it 
the most strenuou Opposition. in’ | 


l 
opinion it was a most mischievous mea- 
sure, and could be productive of not th 
slightest amount of cood. His hon. Friet 
had, no doubt, introduced this Bill 


the best Intentions, thr WW 
doubtedly a grievance in reward to tl 
subject for which a remedy was necessary. 
Ile had felt this to be the ease, and had 
also introduced a measure with a view t 
remove the erievanece, but | Bill and 
that of his hon. Friend were very diflerent. 
He would, therefore, propose that both 
Bills should be referred to t 
Committee, in order that they might tak 
evidence and report in reg ird to each of 
the measures. 

Captain Pe hell ol} cted tow isting the 
time of the House by a discussion on the 
propriety of postponing the second read- 
ing of this Bill. In his opinion it would 
have been better to have gone to the 
second reading at once, for it was impo 
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From the 


matter into their own hands. 
Members on 


violent opposition of hon. 
of the House, he was in- 
that many of the pro- 


visions of the Bill were cood, aha it would, 


the other side 
clined to believe, 
there fore, be better to leave the measure 
in the hands of the Government than tn 
Member. 


the hon. Member for Cambridge and. the 


those of a private Ile truste 


hon. \iembei for Coc k rmouth wouid ce 
sent to have their Bills referred to il 
ime Committee, as all the three mea- 


sures, in fact, related to the same ubyect 


Mr. Aqhonhy sai that, thouel had 
Or nally been W Hing to give eve } 
ible s Ipport to this Ball, vet he had alwavs 
onsidered many of its details defective 
1! a, altel mature deliberation, | ! id 
come to the conelusion, that both the 
principle and details were so bad that | 


could support neither. There was no con 
nexion between this Bill and the one h 
had introduced for the recovery of tence 
mewts and li did hot 
ought to eo betore 


1 
lie h ped, however, that the liouse 


think, th t the. 


the same Conn 


ould insist on the two By 
of tenements, and on his own Bill, 
he Ine take n up by het M yesty’s Minis 
ters. He had often wished the Govern 
to take the measure he had brouc! 
ment to take the measure he iad broueht 
into then 
ever been able luce thet lo st 
never been able to induce them to do so. 


] he f 


roOue ne for- 


forward own hands, but bad 


The Government had as yet 


ward no measure in relation to the law ot 


landlord and tenant, notwithstanding what 
had been said on the sub] ctinthe reportol 
the Civil Law Commissioners : md ab thes 
wonld take the three bills to which he had 
alluded, into their own hands, they might 


then bring forward some general measure 


embracing the object of the three bil 
how bef re the Ilouse. The wh 1e sub 
ject w uld then be in the hands of those 


who ought to take the matter up, and hi 
trusted the Hous: 
requesting’ 


’ ! 
would jom with him in 
Government to take the ma 
into 


nagement of the whole three bil 


leave the 

4 | . - ‘ \] ] 
matter to the efforts of private Members 
of that House. 


\Ir. Ayshford Sanford said, th it he had 


their own power, and not 


intended to support the second reading of 
this bill, though there were many of its 


etails which he should wish to see alte red, 
but after what had passed, he thought the 


better course would be to refer the whole 


question, and wot the bill itself, to a Select 





| 1 
should be 


{COMMONS} Tenement 


| Committee, to be named by her M 


(Gsovernment., 


Sir Hf. Verney b ace to assure 
H USE that the turn which the dis 
had taken, ive him as munch sati 
is if he ] L pe onallyv su heady 
nl na ith JOU hat 
| stl youd 1) | | to i 
‘ itt u { SEDI 
Vir. Bar ( 
Na ! hatey 
which ? ( | ram | 
ind W ll cl ¢ i ny 1 til 
lt 1b t. in . 
(lis Of | bill 
Lord J. / | 
not, I ' 
i} 1 { ) | 
leit the | ( O! the t 
tu is { i 
Ci Icl ( |] tel it } 
ad trict ! l \ 
th other haud ( | if 
tty if ! nt pe, { flict 
i ship ) \ ral Oo} 1 1 
l the o el i oce ! ot 
tenement Phesu ct was one ad 
of inquiry wd | voutd. 4 refore 


; : ; 
itake to name 1 Select ((ommittee 


ittended bi 


some 


ee eee ‘ 
connected with thi Ciovernment. or 


ie ; ; 
Ithan that he 


take, 
Sir PR. Peel trusted that when th 
pointed, the Members 
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1) 11) l \ ast i tiie import 
CLO thie ) j 
Sibie, CONnSIste \ | Pail l 
Inquiry, a the quest nainu 
| { 
ou {| wa ) { prop { 
a) { 
emp ii P. a) ford tl 
| bill | 
that ii OF ft ( ( { 
to th ountry t Hut would 1 
‘ ] T 1 
hardsh:p on t Layee I Ile b 
+ | ; 
tO aSk W Ij cl i have 


oWners of small tenements in th 
and trusted that point would be 
into. Jt was well known that th 


Of property tn the country districts ¢ 


cotlages to Increase the untorts ¢ 
sormultss lv asca raver tocreinalerd 
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laid out, but would be subject to positive ! this bill 

taxation. This was a point to which in- | the cas« 

quiry ought to be directed. illow him 
Secend reading of th bill pe tponed. bill in its 

1 } ! 

COPAI NERSIITLI C1 ps4 

TRA DIN¢ Mi Poulet / cround 

movy d the sec nd reading of the B wk the 

Co partnership Bill. th { 
Sir ke. Sugden thought thts bil ht consi 

not to be pa sed without t pubi , 

sat sfied that it lad atti ted th ttentio 

of both st of the H He 1 olit 

t a dangerou precedent to con { 

louse for a remed t ( | 

ac n Ni D 

could be worse tha i | | | 

this case where the miscl O ' 

technical point, he entirely agreed in the e\ 

necessity of an III ¢ | { i dy, I | 

a retrospectiv operation | niet 

the Chancellor of t| lexche juer, on The { 

former evening had said, that it was in- | | 

tended in the Benefices Pluralities’ Bill t ject 

pl vide is to the radit ol clereym rev l 

He had referred to that bill, but did not lt 

lind any such provisions, and he trusted | W 


that some means would be taken. to enable | int exer 
clereymen to embark their capital in fit- | now { 


ting mercantile speculations. As regarded } structions 


the proceedings still pending, he thought Baron (Lord 


j 
it, instead 


$9 


the clause relating to costs ou 


of being discretionary, to be positive, and | mod 
the party leclared to Db entitied to luis} this ¢ ectl 
Costs, as he Wwe uld be if the pr rceedin Ss ( rf ii Li 
went on, } substitut 
The Solicitos Gener [ on urred Witt ( 
the right hon. Gentleman on the great} est sh 
Importance and deli icy of this measure, i rt 
and sat el that the sugcestions thrown out | that eve 


would receive the fullest attention on the | settle 
part of the Government. bill was pi 
Bill read a second time. Lower Car 


| whi } 
pee | 
HOUSE OF LORDS Sie 
;} from th 
Thursday, February 8, 1838, | bill was 
MINUTES. Petit pr ted. R Duke Cres | followed t 
LAND, from Barnard Castle, f t total abol rol Ne take n 
ivery. And b Bis! ot 4 : { ( | 1 
mMmaouuneee 
of Dorset, for the Continuan B |) sae 
ind Mann | chang 
| cumstance 
AFFAIRS OF CANADA. Lord Glenele | their Lordshi 
moved the third reading of the Canada]a short ext 
Government Bill. dispatch. 


Lord Kelle nborough observ d, thathe had “Ty 
been unfortunately prevented by indispo- | ting dow: 








sition, from ofterine any observations on] with enti 


y) } 9 
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has shown itself it has been completely dis- 
persed ; the principle instigators and leaders 
have been killed, taken into exile; 
there is nolonver a head, concert, or organiza = 
tion amongst the deluded and betrayed habituas; 
all the newspaper organs of revolution i the 
province, the Vindicator, Mh 1€7 VE and Liberal, 
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, or forced 


> 


are no longer in existence, havine ceased to | 


appear about the commencement of the pre- 
troubles ; and in the short space of a 
month a rebellion which at first wore so threat- 


sent 


ening an aspect, has, with much less loss of 
life than could be expected, been effectually 
put down. 

Again Lord Gosford said :— 

- Loyal addresses are d uly pouring in pon | 


me from the French Canadian population in 
all parts of the province, expressing thei 
fidelity to the Queen and their attachment to 
British connection, and strongly reprobating the 
selfish ambiiton and treasonable designs which 
have thus ruthlessly involved one of the fairest 


portions of the country in all the horrors of 


civil war.” 
Lord Gosford went on to say, 


“ The energy and activity displayed by the 
troops, the numerous offers of service from 
large portions of the population in various 


parts of the province to enrol themselves in | 


volunteer corps for the defence of the govern- 
ment, the discomfiture of the rebellious faction 
in Upper Canada, the favourable disposition 
of the Roman Catholic clergy, encouraged and 
strengthened by a recent pastoral letter of the 
bishop of Quebec, which was read on the 19th 
instant in all the churches of his diocese, and 
a copy of which is enclosed, all combine to 
assure ine that no further organised attempt is 
likely to be made to interrupt the publi 
tranquillity.” 


He had read these parts of the dispatch 
(Lord Ellenborough continued) in order 
to show that ina proceeding of this grave 
character they ought to proceed on the 
last information which they had received as 
to the actual state of Canada. Looking 


to the account which he had read, he did | 


not see how the preamble supported the 
enactments; because it did not follow 
from the present state of things that the 
Legislative Assembly could not meet for 
the benefit of the public service. If over- 
looking the return of peace they passed 
over the present opportunity, they would 
shut out for ever the probability of effect- 
ing a permanent settlement of the differ- 


ences which existed. Had there ever been | 


a more favourable opportunity of proposing 
to the House of Commons what 
jesty’s Government intended to propose 


fLORDS} 


her Ma- | 


with respect to the constitution of Canada? | and thus a principle of hostility was ni 
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| Had there ever been an opportunity when 
| the people of Lower Canada, suffering as 
| the vy wele under the eflects of rebellion 
} would be more disposed to acce pt th 
terations proposed by the Imperial Parlia- 


}ment? tHe would say further, ‘Is th 


ever likely to ocem acam a time when y 
fcan bring together, not the old, but an 
Assembly, with a ereater prospect. ol 


tatives of the p 


tO matntain t} 


havine men as repres 
who, with a sineeie desire 


connection which eXtists between the ] 
vince and the mothe country, will ca 
ldidly and fairly endeavour to etfeet 


{settlement of the differences which pr 
vail ?” that 


Ilis opinion, then, was, 
the V | 


; acted on the bill its If, 
would lose the only opportunity which 
they were likely to have of 
permanent settlement of the 
Lower Canada. It 
that her Majesty’s Government were not 
prepared for such a course, for so ¢ 

as May last, the noble Baron (Lord G! 
nelg) distinctly stated that the Govern. 
ment were prepared to legislate on thos: 
points which were now referred to tl 
noble Lord who was going out as @ 
vernor to Canada. ‘These precisely 
the points on which legislation was 
quired ; 


| 
Making 


athan > 


could not be Said 


were 


but awain, it was proposed 

throw all responsibility on the government 
in Canada, and to cause a further del 
for two years, when measures would | 
proposed under cireumstances fiat 
favourable—he 
they looked to a final satisfactory sett 
Such was his ec 


might say cle spe rate 


ment of all disputes. 
if the 
ment were to be rath red 


viction, measures of the Gov 


from their bill; 
but if they were founded on their instru 
tions then they were pushing their obj 

at a most unfavourable 
could not imagine any possible conju 


moment, fo 
ture at which it would be more diflic 
to establish cither a union of the Canad 
or a legislature for certain common pu 
poses than under the combination 
events, which now existed. It was im- 
possible that the Lower Canadians should 
not be excited to great jealousy and ap 
prehensions when they saw that they wi 
about to be deprived of the interests 
which they possessed in local 
ment. On the other hand, there was 1 
Upper Canada a feeling that all that. had 
taken place in their province originat 
with the Lower Canada ; 


vover! 


inhabitants of 
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evolved which would induce the people 
of Upper Canada to resist any proposition 
fora union of the provinces, ora united 
legislature, until they were able to secure 
that to which they had so just a claim- 

a majority in the 
effect of the 

inhabitants of 


repres¢ ntation, The 
numerical | 
British descent in | pper 
Canada would be to place the 

Canadians in that province in thi 
state of thraldom to which tl 


settlers in the 


majority of the 
rene ly 

same 
British 
might be 


lowe! province 


subjected. Such a union would be worse 
than that of Holland and Be 
stead of producing coneord and good go- 
vernment, it would sow 


S\ nsion, perhaps of « ontlict, between the two 


loium. = _In- 
new sources of dis- 
provinces. But if, by any arrangement ot 
the franchise and the rf cal distric ts, they 
could secure inthe upper province a majority 
in point of wealth and numbers on the side 
of those of Ineglish descent, 
: minority in that 


eidl } 
still it would 


be counterbalanced by 
republican priney les. which 
Lower ( anada 


as would COtmn- 


province of 

added to the majority in 
attached to the same view 
mand a complete supremacy, and mak 


if impossible to contend rainst the de- 


mands of an united legislature. Te fel 
satisfied that in all difference: 
in these 


provinces, a a ) 
rather the arbitration, of the home Par- 
liament was absolutely necessary. Lyi 


thought that experience had shown that 
ossible tr expect that 


ta ’ 
it was quite im] x] 
any convention formed of the persons 
whom it was proposed to select could lead 


to satisfactory results. Now, such bein; 
the probable results aft the Dn isures In- 
tended, whether the y were founded on 
the bill or on the asked 
was it likely that they we uld be well re- 
ceived in Lower He did not 
ask whether thi y would be well received 
by people of French origin merely, but 
how would they be received by persons 
of English origin, desirous of maintaining 
the connexion with this country, and dis- 
approving highly of the conduct of the 
House of Assembly? He thought that 
some indication of what their feclings 
would be was contained in the despatch 
of Lord Gosford, when describing the re- 
ception of the resolutions of last year by 
that party in whose favour it might be 
supposed they were passed. Lord 
ford made use of language to this effect: 
—“T must observe that the feeling against 
the imperial Parliament taking money out | 


instructions, he 


Canada ? 


Gos- 


{Fri 


Se o ¢ 
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of the public chest is general, and even 
those who reprobated the conduct of the 
[louse of Assembly cannot refrain from 
all expression of disappointment it this 
part of Lord John Russell’s resolutions.” 
Now, tf that were the state of feeling with 
Fespe t to those re solutions, did their Lord- 
ships suppose that the measure which they 
were now about to pass roing as it did 
beyond what the 
) when rebellion 


so much Iixecutive 


Council ever conten plate 
Was menaced—d d the \ think, he r¢ peated, 


4 1 } " ] : 
that when that rebellion had oecurred 


t 
ind was s Ippre ssed, this measure would 
be met, even by the friends of British con- 
nexion, with any other feelings than thos 
evinced when they became acquainted 


? 


with the nature of the eighth resolution 
IIe had said that this m¢ 
Executivi 


templated: for that council, when pressed 


isure had 


rone 


Council con- 


bv Lord Gx ord, stated, that thouch 
they sh ld ree Tithe nd thie suspenst ll of 
the coustitution for a limited period, or, 
t least, such part thereof as related to 
the calli and mectinge of the provincial 
parliament, t that in the interval the 
| | covernment should make such laws 
Ol is should continue those which were 
old and revi iose which had expired. 
They also recommended thi rep il of the 
Ist William which wouldplace his Ma 
jesty in possession of the revenues which 
he had het { ve enjoyed, so far as they 

re necessary to carry on the civil govern- 
ment Under the pre circumstances 
he e¢ nsidered that a fa r, just, aud p! yp r 
measure. But while | icceded to that 
he was not prepared to admit that bya 
message from the Crown all the here- 


ditary revenues which had been placed 
tC Lie | ul of the Assembly should 
bi esu | It was also iustifiable and 


re should be some power of 
reviving expired and continuing old laws, 
But let it be 
this bill went than the 


William 4th. 
quired for th 


observed how much farther 
repeal of the Ist 
There was not more re- 
expenses of civil govern- 
70,0002, a-year, 
100,0002, would 


ment than 60,0002. or 


whereas such sum as 
be placed at the disposal of the 
That being an 
power, ought to have been 


rovernor- 
general and his council. 
unnecessary 
withheld. He was bound also to state 
that the Executive ( 
plated the delegation of 
make laws toa ti mporary body , and assert- 
ed that beyond the revival of expired laws, 


yuncil never contem- 
rene! il powers to 
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ind the continuance of expiring ones, “the 
actual circumstanees of the proviiice did 
not suggest any further alteration in the 
constitution.” Now, all knew that the 
time at which a transaction should take 
place was a most important consideration 
iffairs. — If, 


} 


the noble Baron (Lord Glenele) desired to 


inall warlike or evil then, 


put off this question for three years, and 


to throw it from his own shoulders on the 


Governor of the Canadas Wo he desure 
Vy extinguishing the Assembl 
lish wm autocracy, hi could not have se- 


lected 1 better 


mode than 


that lach oh 
' 1% ] 
iad adopted. Tle never could have found 
Lhe e of Commons more disposed (as 
| , ' 
they acted under the influen of rebellton) 
to grant such a powet But Wy on the 
! 
ott l hat | ith li i¢ ! = | Lo 
mak if ( L pel ent i } {t ol 
this qt ’ 1} l wis Titty | ( 
| 
than th pore nf toca wtention 
nto practices there Ss it which fe 
would } r reatel tai f othe 
Canadian O ter | nil al home for 
Live complishiment of st } L | Phos 
i i 
! 
He deeply regretted that th ! unity 
which offered had not been taken advan- 
tare ot, | use hot only Was Clit ite 
{ nes \ mueh mo! havo ih] ror the 
sialle tise lin} rhal Parl ymnent than 
en iw Bill was brought in but the 
| vad " \ re W || iware that ¢ 1 a 
| ] { 
takeh plac which urged t md te 
come to a settlement at once if possib! 
and a conciliatory settiement, of the 1 
fortunate differences which existed. It 
1] , , a 
Cour { concealed that the tende ncy 


of the revolt or the disaffection which 
prevatled in these 
Lower ( 


the greatest calamity which could befal 


provinces, especially in 
ida, was to creat a danvei oO! 
this country or the human race; vamely, 

war between Eneland and the United 
States. Every day that a satisfactory 
ttlement was deferred, that danger b 
mm ore imminent but it would be 


unnecessary Se- 


mminent by any 
tL at injustice to- 


| 
wards the French Canad nS, which would 


displease even those of Enolish origin, and 
excite t constant observation, if not 
sympathy, of the United States. Let net 


these feelings be agitated, or her Majesty Ss 


iuthoritv in Canada would be overturned. 
\nother danger, though not so imminent 
a one, would arise by pressing down, as it 


’ 
led to do—th h the noble 


seemed inten 


| ying out as Governor had too 


fLORDS} 
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much sense and was too statesmanplik« 


his views to share such language 


French Canadians, and subjecting them 


abeavier punishment than that infliy 


on those of English origin. 
care that the Fiench peopl would not 
i 

thus aroused to active sympathy in tl 
( " "eas ; =F 

cause, {Jil tne VhOl he feit Sati 

} + 
that there was much greatecl dan 
suffering a lone interval to clapse b 


| 
‘ 
there wa iy final settlement thar 


how ICCOTD| | y il Np ol 

{ ] | ‘ 
I nable inan t ( plish that pury 
. : 
DY an ap il to Parliament. With t 


IDI Presslolis, feeling tiiat they Wer 


avout to tuke i step which could 


| 


Casily Fe traced, which must induce di 


tent and collision with our own. sul 


}) ps a lis 1 with the United Stat 
dine in fatal uy perhap ith ft 
connery i WwW r Fy i iy I 
this 1 ul Hot ppor DY yu 
\ that at wa videnthy inpolit 
Wa | no other ¢ Ws t hn to 
not content” to the proposition wl 
WaS HOw a 
| 1LGh ly at t the noble | 
had stated very ibly hh obrectiol { { 
pore sent | fi | ( itd | i¢ 
I e Lord’s premises he should certat 
| LIS] d lo acc to his ¢ nelu | 
it ( :. vas not able t 
the length of tl nucipatior 1 white 
Bob Lord indulged | noble | 
ha ud that if th y pass d that B 


english Canadians. tle, on the par 

the Grovernment, dise umed any such 
I that there wert 

he discussion a 


With 3 


settlement of this question. 


to its possible consequences, he thoug 
might claim something im ralf of 
Government, in opposition to the y 
taken by the noble Lord, which were 1 
shared by those with whom he Chel 


acted. It was perfes 


interval between the suspension and 1 
storation of the constitution many Impo 
ant events might be involved, but th. 
noble Lord contended that 


rermanent settl 


we should 
once carry into effect a | 
ment. If they could 
moment to act under the present const 
tution, and, could establish a permanent 
system which should work harmonious; 
for that country, ind if by that meat 
they should obtain a result satisfactory 


proceed at this 
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ill parties —if they 


object by 


measure hoy prope 
ily acquiesce in th 
by the noble | 
7 sent il { 
( ild hh ( ny 
ll al | 
{ ul ( a new 
the p ae 
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\ eh the Ciove 
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dy 
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i ( DI 
\ 
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Chath i 
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Meh prev l 
IpPposti VOl 
i 
here S 1 l 
' 
- | ‘ 
isu i i 


br port { 
I ' 
uite cleat yal 
ler pel it I 
to thre \ 
overturn t Col 
nd ory ii SC ¢ 
( vices ¢ | (i 
ha peopie I { 
| 
rouh } ch t 
these that, alt 
sons on the part 


peated experimen 
to the candour, 


the people, th 
had resisted all efi 


at leneth ble cked 
} 


any otl 


( 
l 
i 
( 
{ 
i 
7 
u 
O Sé 
+ ¢} 
ttl 
cl 
ir 
l '¥ 


up Ll 


vernment by placing tl 


present condition 


' } . 
ceeded; and, orant 
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vernment which, under the circumstances, 
they could not be capable of appreciating 
calmly and dispassicnately. It might be 
said, in answer to this, that, in whatever 
the Government thought it necessary to do 
in the present emergeacy, they would have 
the Parliament of the country with them ; 
but they did not ask for powers, which, 
under the circumstances of the moment, 
they might perhaps be able to seize upon ; 
but for the means of accomplishing that 
which would best eonduce to the preselva- 
tion of the vreat and permanent principles 
of constitutional vovernment, and the pro- 
between the northern 
parent state. 


Government was of opinion, that the pre- 


lone d CONnUeXIONM 


American provinces nd thie 


sent moment was not the time in which 
the wishes and opinions of the Canadians 
themselves, upon the 

future government, cou 


with advantage 


subject of then 
1] 
‘ 


be consulted 
. and, thers fore, they isked 


for an Interval, during which an appeal 


would be made, he 
their better feelings, 


hop d succ( sstully, Lo 
and lead the way to 
those measures of amelioration which both 
Parliament and the Government undoubt- 
edly had in view at the 


This was the 


pres nt moment. 
veneral feeline of the Go- 
vernment and, he believed, of Parliament 
Ile was aware that 
objections had been ur 
In the 
arguments 


upon this subject. 
Ministerial plan, and that specious 


details; but, looking at t present an 
permanent interests of tl 

the feelin yt id wish ol | 
themselves, he thought that it would be 
unwise in Parliament to attempt, at the 
present moment, to introduce any 


in the constitutional governme: owe} 


] 1 
' 


Canada. It was upon th erounds that 


I 
he opposed the proposition of the noble 
Lord, believing that that which had been 
proposed by the Government was 
ported by circumstance, by reason, by 
principle, and by a regard to the interes 


of the colonists themselves. 


S 


Lord Ashburton concurred in the opin- 
Lord who had just. sat 
down, that the settlement of this question 
ent time. 


Earl (Durban) who was goin 


ion of the noble 
oucht not to be mace at the pre 
The noble 
out to © 2 however, 
th powet of eallin too ther the Ass¢ nl ly 


} +! 


of Lower Canada, In case t 


nada, ought 


; aA Dae 
1@ MISeTuIae dd 
1 


people should return to their alleet ince, | this subjec ie and he found that 


and tranquillity be restored. One thing 


{LORDS} 
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who exeited others by acting on their fear 
or working on then passions, like sé 
nearer home, 
the great 


decision of the 


did so from a conviction of 
weakness and evident want 
llow CO 
They had seen 
rapid succession of Governors in a sh 
They had John Col 
borne removed to mak for Su PF, 


Government. 


the V fec] oth rwist 


seen Sil 
way 
Head, aud he recalled, to make room | 
Sir George 


shortly 


\rthur, who, tn his turn, wor 


retire, to give place to the no 


’ } . ’ 
Karl, who was to hav 
rity in botl 


the supreme aut 


l Was MM pOss! 


provinees lt 
that such a system could 


have any ot 


that of weakenin the | 
the peo} 


ot th two provinces. [le could lik 


} } 
elfect than 


vernment in the opinion of 


thes rapid changes of Governors 


ok plac In the ¢ 
Duke of Wellington 
the Peninsula, when thre vrenera 
held on on 


V ould 


Campaigus Ol the 
app red on. the 


, 
the same day. HH 


now Cote 


the question whether the measure bet 

then Lordships was Just to the peop 
| Canada Ife would at onee admit tl 
i there was an injustice done by it to t 
| Legislative Couneil. He would admitt 


had been ureed against its | 


that the stat ot things between the | 
rislative Assembly of Lower (¢ 


the mother country had come to that pit 


th ida 


lthat w must either give up the cor 
Fall yt l ] \ rt tt) il th rity Ol 
1 Cy i over tt The whole of the 
: ' 

nt of the learned crentl pan whe 
peared at the bar the other evening w 
to show thi imp licy of at emptin 
frovern the colony at il] rom this coun 
itry, and indeed he coul not see how it 
would be P ble to ssert the autho 
lof the Sovereign of England consiste: 


of the colonists. 


eer r . 
| the House of 


h all ! 
A Committee had s 


consideration of those complaint 


} 1 
with 1 compliance wit the cot 
i 


ion Parliament 
the ori 
eption ¢ I 


recommenda 
nted to 
ined of, 


In which it w 


ind on its 
had cons redress 


the e> 


as sought to have the Lee 


van 

comp] with “t| 
i 

lative Council chosen by popular electi 


4] 4 
In the 


same manner as the House of A 
that 
1 for ever to our authority 
in that colony. He had been a pretty 
endant on the Committees o! 


compliance with would 


have put an ene 


Commons which had _ sat o1 
the ere 
and ol 


object of the leading agitators, 


was clear, that the avitators in the Canadas, | those who went with him, was no othe: 
? Fe 2 ? 
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than 
nati 
an 1 
(ov 
able 
hop 
mitt 
Ire 
extl 
h id 
the 
sull 
ind | 
real 
had 
rall 
the 
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than to set up Lower Canada with a] 
national character, lanzuage, and laws, as } 
an independent state, and, finding th 
Government of this country of ‘*squeez 
able” materials, as it was termed, they 
hoped to carry that object. It was ad- | 
mitted on all hands that the Canadians of 
French origin were fol the ereatel part I 
extreme ignorance, which many of 

had since been shamed out of, and bein 
SO, the y were persuade d by agitators that ] 
the time had arrived when they might as- 
sume a national character. They wei 
induced to fall into this notion the mor 
readily by the rapid advances emigration 
had made in that country, « nd they 

rally thought that if they did not n 

the attempt now, th y would soon 


swamped by the masses of em rrants cor 
ine? from Eneland, Germany, 1d ot 
states, who could not be disposed to feel | 
any sympathy with them. Many se 
to look upon one possi le result of t 
present state of things with some al 
namely, that the Canadas would pa- 
rate from us, and join the United Stat 
but, for his own part, he would rat! 
the two provinces in the United States 
than see Lower Canada follow wn 
course. Nobody disputed that the p 
of the United States was gigantic, an 
that the accession of two such colonies as 
the Canadas would add to it; but, look- 
ing at their deficiency of harbours, except | 
those in the St. L wre nee, he would say} 
that the posse ssion of th e two <¢ 
would not add one iota to h power of | 
annoyance to this or any other maritim¢ 
state. ‘The cas would. he wever, be very 
different if Lower Canada were established 
as a republic under the protection of 
France. Some reference having been 
made to opinions which he had given o1 
this subject some tweive or fifteen yea 
avo in the other House, he would state 
that he still entertained the same opinion 
—namely, that the value of colonies had 
been greatly overrated. He did not rete: 


so much to their importance in a commer- | 


cial point of view, 
ther the value of that commerce would 
not be just as great with the particular 


place existing as an independent govern- 


as to the question whe- | 


ment as if it continued under the sove- | 


reignty of the mother country. ‘This led 


him to sav a word as to colonization in | 


2) 


general. The great reluctance of Parlia- 
ment to enter very minutely into all the 


details respecting them —a_ reluctance | 


1 | 
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which 4 p bal ly pa | i now 
vere \ 1 respect to U Canada madi 
lon 1 weneral of less valt than they 
( might render a { remark » thie 
. ct not uecessary Under t Id 
vstet of « rat til | ur p ( LS 
V a it from hat Wa it 
| Ct > then wel more 
Va " Gs ft t tin ym 
mn na nations wel ul 
t | lo itl to a Vast 
{ s el had 
fthe X \\ Va purpos 
I I HH ind al Wel 
( \ toa grea Ktent 
yt the vlob 
\\ t S ( 
1 ( : y i oa 
I t t it Als th 
nt 
( { ily valuable te 
\ t ( . m became relaxed 
i 5 t Oo! value 
his 1 not 
ad on 
I S Ss It 
\\ | < ge Ss] 
t \I s,whicl 
} S con 
S tr ] ot i 
( i t mere 
\ | ( NI \ f 
, 
i \ nh fl Fh 
| r { h d a } 
i V t in I 
~ I } t y ii¢ 
? ‘ 7 I 
Ni \ SOS At that 
tin f ; 9 tal . “ ] 
| \ | Up) 
( \ S | ‘ N \ 
\ \ 5 h iC 1 20 
m | tl i | rful 
| 
a n eriu S ( i tl New 
World | ibitants of th Nortl 


irrog urselves, from whom 
V Ss} j rt Othe neon! if 
t i -~ | pit l 
both of t ! looking at th 
tenden I pular government, it 
Id | . nal 
ould | ult Impossibie, under par- 
i 
af ‘ | | 
ticulal ( nstance to prev nt the risk 
of a ¢ ind of nz forced intoa 
war} | h I | not Sa th tl 
nol Duke, oht 1 be a ‘* little 


i LU 
war ;” for the people with whom we should 


be then engaged would not allow us to 


canada 





felt, that af th 
abandoned the 


not be left 
who Was a 
power, il 
calling togethe 
Canada. ‘There 
ever, of such tut 
With these obs 
the matter in ¢] 
The Earl of 
Opportunily Ol 


ressinea his 
pressing Al 
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he looked for a justification of this measure 
of severity. He had been very much struck 
by an observation of the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Brougham), as tothe right 
which Parliament had given to the House 
of Assembly, and yet, on the first occasion 
of their exercising that right, proposing to 
take it away from them. Now, he could 
not conceive that the Louse of \ssembly 
was justified in availing itself of an unfor- 
tunate omission of imposing conditions in 
the act of 1831 — an against 
which the noble Duke near him (the Duke 
of Wellington) and a noble Karl now no 
more, but whohad been at the head of the 
Colonial department for many 
monstrated invain. Th 


fusing supplies, might be 


OWMISsioul 


years, re- 
As ( nbly. 


said to have ex- 


in re- 


ercised a right conferred on that body. 


{LORDS} 





Upon that point he wished to. state his | 


The different branches of the 
had different 
use was to keep th 
in a proper equilibrium, If o1 


powers were allowed to pre 
i 


vVICWS. 
powers. Thet 
‘ 


antagonist 


legislature 

principl S 

ie of those 
| 


onderate, the 


rights and discretion of the rest became in- | 


vaded. For, notwithstanding the theories 
of writers, there 
exercised by prudent men. |The nobl 


Lord then proces ded to unfold his position, 


was a discretion to be 


and illustrated it by extracts from Si 
Heneage Finch and other writers. It 


was in that way the Americans proceeded 
before going further in obtaining a redress 
of their grievances. ‘The House of As- 
sembly wanted also improvements which 
they wished to introduce. One of these 
was the new formation of the Le 
Council. How, he 
change, even supposing it to be beneficial, 


vislative 


could that 


aske 5 
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had ceased to exist. This stoppage of th 


public business had been characterised 
even by the loudest advocates of liberal 
measures as factious. What could th 


Governor do ? Was he to call a new 
Assembly ? ‘There 


new 


chanee of 
better dis 
a declaration 


was no 
\ssembly 
When there was ( 
martial law, and the trial by jury, the right 
of habeas Cor) ‘Ss ap : 


vetting a any 


posc d. 


| 


and othe constitutions 


privil res were Suspt ride th. lord Ciosto! } 
could, under the 


ment so produc 


influence of the excite 
hope for no support 
Nhe Assembly, he was afraid, would rathe: 
vindicate the revolt, 
Crovernor. He stated this to show th 
which he felt to take away t 


[Lis ( pintous were 


than support. th 


reluctancs 
constitution, derived 
from those with whom he was connected 
whose acts, though they had been denoun 


Cé dasarbitrary and uneonstitutional, would 
be found to terminate in substantial benefit 
Though differing from ber Majesty's pr 

nt Ministers, as well as from former ad 
had this sat 


. } 
advised thie As 


mioistrations, he isfaction— 
embly ofth 
rating th 
and obtain their redress by 
Ile now wished t 


remarks upon Lhe conduct Ol 


that he nev 
rovince to persist In reit 
| | 

THMevances 


refusal of the supplies. 


’ 
Make some 


} her Majesty’s Ministers. Ile must say, 


which he (Lord Mansfield) did not believe | 
—how could that change take place with- | 


out the consent of the other branch of the 
legislature? If it was an improvement, it 
could only be effected by the concurrence 
of all the branches of the Legislature. 
So far, however, from considering it an 
improvement, it would be, in his opinion, 
utterly the destruction of all government. 
But the House of Assembly had gone 
further. Not only did they endeavour to 
effect a redress of grievances by refusing 
the supplies, but they refused to go on 
with the regular business of the country ; 
so that when the House of Assembly was 
prorogued, it seemed doubtful whether 
there had been a session or not. ‘This 


was an important doubt ; for, if there had 
been a Session, certain Acts of Parliament 


a 





had been a Member ot 


oh hie 


Parliament for many vears, he had nev 


that aithou 


heard charges so ably stated, and se feeb 
r¢ futed. 
wh hy 


micht sav, so almo 
uncontradicted. Ie could n 
hie Ip contrasting the conduct pursued | 
his noble Friend (the Earl of Aberdee: 
ursued by her Majesty’s Min 
respect to the appointment of 
His Friend had ap 
pointe d as Governor a noble Lord of ere 
ability ] 


and, he 


and th it 


ters with 


Govern r. noble 
and great knowledge of busine: 
but her Majesty’s Ministers had sent out 
three Commissioners, ve ry respectabl 
must admit, but still they 
agreed to differ on almost every subject 
that came before them. He must also say 
that the conduct of her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters in sending out the resolutions of last 
year without founding a bill upon them, 
was highly censurable. It gave 
suspicion that it never was the intention 
of her Majesty’s Ministers to accompany 
theresolutions withabill. And here he must 
ask what were the intentions of her Majes- 
ty’s Ministers ? for after all that had been 
said in the other House of Parliament, and 
after the dispatch of the 27th of May, his 


persons he 


rise to a 
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conviction was, that no bill was intended to | | 


Cr CIFCUIDSLANCES 


accompany the resolutions. Such a su 
picion was pretty general at the time, and 
he must say, that the re sult h a ait \ 
that it was a very good gues Chere | 
was reason to suppos that this SUSpICIO 
had extended to Canada The 5 u- | 
tions which were so well calculated | 
to give rise to much dissatistacts n | 
were, Oiherwise, wholly inoperative. | 
They must irritate—thev could not re | 
cil fs Coupk d as tlic \ were Wit! t | 
withdrawal of the Bill founded on them 
in consequence of tl pproaching diss | 
lution of Parliament nd taken lkew 


in connexion with th ot 


in which they were pas | ! with cel 
tain events which follo 1 the passin of | 
them, could there | n expectation that | 
the Canadians could believe the assertion | 


that a founded on the 


would be persevered ID. Ile 


measure 


resolute 


| 
would ask, 
also, whether it would not have some etflect 
on the people of Canada when they per- 
ceived her Mayjesty’s Ministers taking an | 
active part ve) Supporting 1 | 
didate, one of the household having pre- 
sided the committee of the hon. 
Member, who was one of the 


varticul ir Can 


ove! 
mined advocates of the elain 
justifier of the er nduc t. ot 

\ssembly, and this, too, in Op} Oosition to 
who had be 


whom 


a most distinguished offices 
colonial seerctary, and one against 
the House of Ass mbly ec mplaine dd 
certainty Was an invclic wion that her Ma 
Jesty’s Ministers had no certainty in then 
actions. Whether this was a just Infer- 
ence or not If was a very natural one: it 
might afford 
avitators who were enc 


the people of Canada 


yrounds for the ar ruments ! 


ivourl to keep | 
unde i delusion, 
and it certainly had not be 


words or subs« quent 


n refuted by the 


Majesty’s | 


cts of he I 
I irl 


about to proceed to Canada was instructed 


Ministers. The noble who was | 
to collect thy opinions of the pt ople, in 
order to enable Parliament, after due deli- 
beration, to remedy the defects i1 
stitution of Canada. It appeared to him 
that the noble Earl 
something like throwing the settlement of 
these questions into Chancery ; it was like 
granting a lease of the disputes. He did 
not think that the noble Earl, who 


the con- 


the mission of was 


was 


going to Canada to complete bis education, 
find, when he had 
time, that he knew more than at— pre 


there a 
sent; 


would been 





bat he 


thoneht th if Parl iment hy id already 


cnowl lo nougt t thie Cas te | Ly late 
up ~-— 1 | i | ‘ what pre l Vas 
t I l { ( 11an W ¢ lf st ¢ 
nd to ft t f Pa nt here 
\ ' ] \ ( nstitu I t t} 
neo} .. With regard to the 
j 5 Lhe l D1 | il l | ~ 
! t l tf th nit { the 
i 1) nust that it 
\ | t t in undergo 
s he nobl 
1 ! 5 ¢ = 
| or 5 nicht 
s put if 
d t I 
if Incony 
us \ Mayjyesty’s 
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no rt ceupled bel 179 Phat 
he thought a byect well worthy of 
Ind V nad th or} did not: n to 
give an opinion s own on the subject, 
he begged to tion that he had found 
on perusal of the debate on the subject in 
] » that * James Mackintosh made 
no great opposition to the measure then 


having this object, but 
approve Ol it. 
few observations 


of her Ma- 


jesty’s Ministers in conjunction with this 


befor the Tlouse 

that he went so far as to 

He would also make a 
} } 


with regard to the intentions 


Bill. It appeared to him that the subject 
inust not be considered by itself. As to 
any declaration of the intentions of her 


Majesty’s Ministers, he had not been able 
to find it from the common reports, nor to 
speeches that had been 
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Lordship Hi had 


extract it from the 


addressed to then 


rench rev 
ns were und 
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principles which guided 
active opposition to the Administration, 
but wherever there was a failure of 
tion or an infirmity of purpose on their 
part, or a declaration of purpose and vacil- 
lation in carrying it by passing 
resolutions as to the the country 
and the colonies as they might seem to be 
called for. He hoped that they might b« 
extricated from the dithculties that 
embarrassed their condition, either by the 
introduction of a measure 1 ¢ . 


inten- 


into eflect, 
state of 


how 


ciation 
oa , 
| finally 


’ t \ 
contest Was 


in the present Session, which woul 
settle all disputes, or, if the 
to continue, by conducting 
that extensive scale which th 
had a ted out—an 
priety of which he believed a majority of 
this House, and probably of the other 
House of Parliament, with him. 
But there one consideration— 
whether a force sufficient to hold the 
country could in the mean time be main- 
tained in Canada in the face of all those 
difficulties and dangers which would assail 
it. There was an uncertainty and _ hesi- 
tation about the proceedings of Ministers 
which little became the present conjunc- 
ture; and if there were, it would not be 
expecting too much of Parliament that 
they should give them the benefit of 
advice and direction. If that 
held, this country might b 
difficulties so great, that 
sent servants of the ¢ were 

hurried retreat from office, and more 
worthy advisers to be called to the coun- 
cils of their Sovereion. It — be im- 
possible to extricate our affairs. It 
then be impossible to attain r 


> 


the war upon 


eee 
noble Duke 


advice, in the pro- 


agree ad 
remained 


their 
with- 
plunged | 


even if the 


were 


pre- 
i 


rown to make 


would 
sults so ad- 
vantageous as might now be attained by 
passing a measure of conciliation —a m: te 
that would settle all dispute s—that 
would protect the loyal and curb only the 
ill-disposed—but he was confident that it 
was only by pursuing a course in which 
firmness was united with conciliation, that 
they would entitled to 
other nations and the gratitude of theirown, 

The Marquess of Lansdowne said, he had 
taken an opportunity of rising at an earlier 
period, but had given way with pl asure 
when he saw the noble Earl about to 
address their Lordships, the more readily 
that he did not to go through the 
various topics forward in the 
course of but merely to 
reply to the only observation made by way 


sure 


mean 
broucht 
this discussion, 
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of objection to the bill, 
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beer 
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safety and honour 
the safety and pros 
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all 
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but with 
itself, it 
impossible for their Lordships to 
Tie agreed in this with the noble Earl, 
he thought it a matter of comparative 
difference whether this opinion we 
declared, as once proposed, in 
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with the suggestions of others, or convey 
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plan, 
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in the declaration 
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House of 
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the bill rested. It was a 
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government in object was 

r the at tl 
earliest period consistent with the admitted 
necessity of eliciting 
Canadians, of a government adapted 

the wants, and agreeable to the feeling 
of the various classes of the population. 

the earliest period which that 
would allow, they would be prepared to 
their minds, so 
the 
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provide fi re-establishment, 


the opinion of tl! 


necessl 
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the greatest unwillingness, to depart from lif there ever should happen a severan 


+ { y 


a system of constitutional government, and | the connexion between this country 


} { = 4 . : 1 5 } » - 4 } ° ¥ ’ “oct 
that evils of every kind, even those attend- North ’merican colonies, it shou er 
seek ’ es ndes 
ant on delay, would be encountered rather | wished for, and fairly agreed on by | wlth 
| = ioe 1 2 in oe ] . ° 2 } } ) } how 
than they should incur the false imputation | parties, and not rendered deerading to t 
ne ‘ " } 1 { } } Leriet 
ot cng an opportunity to overturn the | mother country by being fe don ] 
- . ’ 1 } ) { yor 
constitution of the colony. He repeat the violence Of a paltry faction a 
! : - | 
] ] = ig 1 1 11 ] } I whic! 
that the poltey of Government ha : med hand rel i Pe t ; 
‘ } : j ] { sSCW 
ittended with thre very i tC Cie’ 14 } 1} a 4 ( { ] : 
; . : : : t 
t t the moral interests of the rene] - | not boar] uta t tollo a 
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puintion of Canada | l n } \ ) I ! 
, , Ol 
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ranks of rebellion. He stated then, most | sembly when | had thi wer 1 lw 
(is inetly, that it was the d termination oO} Nie eover, tie tho ht that t¢} DOV righ 
t} (Jueen’ ‘¢ vernment fo 0 hold ritish patel ing up that Comnstitut 1, Wi wads 
con ion, but th noble Karl w not | proved an entire f re. wld n | ~~ 
satisfied with this, he demanded to know, | cither to the House of Assembly or t pal 
whether it was their intention to 1 the | nol rie Ile had » hesit vr 
means to earry this determinat 1 mM inswering t t hich had Iau 
effect Ife had as little hesitation in| to him by his noble Friend, and to eat 
! rine t Ws ques ! s tl ot] ee ar, hi iect was to ha ee te } late 
if ly it was the intention of Govern- | senarati of tha nv from the 1 -_ 
n o use all the means that were 1 count? n tl é { u thn 
ary i¢ the purpose of eivinge fill ct t No} Pr (ee 1] p . wit 
their determination } vy believed that | on , f hater x oe) | al’ 
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if they should prove to | mistal 1, thes ty t. create t prosper ( cor 
would with confidence pply to Parliament the happiness of the colony, did in its 1 | 
to grant them the means, in the certainty | able tendency hasten thi nd wi His 
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that Parliament would not refuse to erant lonv must of ne sitv. bes in sta 


to the advisers of the Crown, whether those d 





who now discharged that high duty, or | ment of Eneland to promote the s pa ton 
those whom the noble Earl opposi hed | of her colonies from her authority and sl 
LO Sec ibstituted in their plac the means | tection. In that sense the dutv whicl an 
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those differences of race and lan@uage, | level] t 
hic] at rest l dered any attempt O} miss 
Which at present renderet iv attempt t mus 
erect the ( lonv in oan ind p ndent stat th \ t 
undesirab.e for iis vn tran juillity, ind | seldom t | ' 
how far he could— bri together th ron 1 
| 
vericultural and commercial interests wl] ' 
were now oppo 
which he believed to | in ¢ 
elsewhere, Msepar ib] 
ected CAC | ‘ 
t Spass I } 
Lordshiy 0 ri | 
lutat t i 
it tiol Wi | 
{ l l t( i 1il ( I ( tT 
itleman who | tl i bi 
much Jleneth { : 
ined Wor) l ll l 
toa meht hon. Fy f ] { 
| OLLS( ( ia lia t 4 
? 
desirou f giving t den | 
heg rave, il th } \I : 
tate distinctly th V ing VO) 
which fell from the learned gentleman, | ? ) 
respecting tl ond id observation rane wivlhasite = 
my right hon. Friend on t si ecnaract it Hous 
which he so pointedly adverted, i er Sey: 
founded in fact, and that. th tatement , 
which the learned gentleman made to fas another did, wi tually 
vour Lordships from the bar must hay _ nad I 
proceeded from an entire want of recoll : istice—tl vescended 
tion of everything that really did occur | ; re | NO! rl 
| were to vo into a statem nt of what 1 rt t - “s 
right hon. Friend assures me that he did | £'€a | ministrat 
| +] it, f ] t t this r\ t 
+f | | t 
¢ i { 
i is i ! y ‘ | t 
to Ene y 
t at t | S 
been re- th t s laws { 
lebat aa tion. Hen well 
think it unnecessary to enter 1 pon asubject with that change in his present pos 
with which | admit that it has no neces- for hi ild be d 
ery connexion.” The nobl Marquess tis é of rebe 
cluded by stating that he t h { pal ir the reve S He | 
cordial support to thre present Bill evel  ( 5 wea DY pretty } 
Lord Brougham, when he reflect d on | dieat . : ce Cut ne, for th 
his position in this Hous during the forme ri rushed ou f the Hous is that t 
staves of this bill, and compared it with | senator ] done, for that he had rush 


1 rT } 
the altered position 1 which to-night he | out of t louse as that Roman senate 
found himself, to observe the contrast bi did after he had delivered himself « 


tween the two was remarkably neouragine lone. and pparently, by its effects. 
and pleasing to him. lle no longer could | unfores ition, i list { | l 


be said to stand here ne to denounce Cale? that time I] a 


this measure. He no longer could be! that comparison was 

complained of as being le it unsupported ( rrile fully out ther was 1 t " | I 
on all hands in his opposition to this bill! such as th noble Lord; but it ad not 
of tyrauny and injustice He no longer! a con pa nin these proceedit to the 


stood up amone their | ords 11ps to have wholeextenttowhichthelikeness micht 












' : | ] } . } 

i those who had led in repelling that 
i 4 
\ , 

\ ! ect the whole pro- 
ss of their i les becaus 

, ] t } 
ew |} { ; } i neie ¢ 1 Nad 
‘ l hh sue sSstiui il €l i Hus 
) sv |] { e W instead of 
} i a, oe ‘ , 
\ j 4 i Cliadi¢ t Croverniment 

! le 

to put that revolt dow! without LOS¢ 


‘ 1] ! 4 
ud they never would have succeeded in 
‘ i ] } ¢} 
putting down the revolf—punishing them 

' 


iberties which 


was saul the Legislature had a right, 


with the same loss of then 


with, as it was called, a JUSt Severity, to 
inflict on the rebels themselves. Now, 


:; siti 
he was told, that the delays which had 


marked this proceeding, begun as it was 


ba 
in the month of last March, and con- 
tinued as it was by slow. stages, first 
through the month of April, then through 
that of May, then through that of June, 
and then through all the months of the 
last year; now he was told that those 
delays were not accidental, as some had 
asserted were not untmtentional, as 


| 


others had supposed—did not arise from 
want of vigour and activity, as a third 
party had contended, and did not ema- 
nate, asa fourth party insinuated, from 
an inveterate habit of wavering and in- 
firmity of purpose. No, it was all de- 
sign—it was all virtue—it was all system 
—it was all that natural but invinetble re 
pugnance which the framers of this mea- 
sure had to entering upon a course which 


micht be understood to savour of strong 


measures, of harsh measures, of unecon- 
stitutional measures, of measures of 
severity towards the colonies—it was all 
a reluctance to intrench on the privileges 
of the colonists, and to suspend then 
legitimate constitutional nichts. The 
longer one live dd the more one wonde 1 d. 
It was just in the verge of probability that 
those who impeached and those who 
defended this measure—friend and foe 


t, by-stander, and looker-on, 


} t 


| 
all deceived and misled as to the 
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infentions with which her Maye sty’s Mi- 


nisters had propounded it. Instead of a 
j } arial } PY 4 

fanit, the bill might be a pertes fon 

instead of being arbitrary and oppressive, 


' ! 
it mueht be that it was a niild, Wise, and 
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had said three weeks avo, they were 1 
but mighty slow, 
ushed into action. 
predict from all that had recently t 
pired, that there would be 
mn executing, as 
}in framing, their plan. 


tional principles wl 


n sending out their! 
‘anada to carry if 


putting down the conus 


how it h Ippene 
send out a dictator to destroy the const 
Canada because som 

parishes in it had revolted unsucce: 
that instead of going immediately, | 
noble emissary delayed so long in far 
forth to the place of his destination, 
if rebellion looked 
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if state affairs depended on the baromet 
and as if hostilities ceased, as in times « 
commencement 


the appearance of the 
As this observance had 
been dispensed with in’ modern war, 


! m4 | | 
was at a loss to conceive how it happened 
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seal of his government till the 
April. Tf his noble CMe pen. 


stitutional qualms about suspending tl 


( mploy rs 


constitution of Lower Canada, how much 


rreatlel niust be the constitu bal « ial . 
of their noble emissary, who-e langzua 
had always been mor vehement 

theirs in support of popular right d 
privileges ¢ It was as plam Lop 
church that the reluetance 1 hin S 
much e@reater than in th who framed 
the measure. He could uot be persua 

vo till he had tarried so long ast { 
p' ple of ( wnada ol his extreme! ictar 

to indert ke the missi MN, Soh t 

he arrived there hh should have made it 
manifest to all mankind in that Provini 
that his consent had been wrune from | 
like drops of blood to ad uister an unh- 
constitution iL om ‘ 1 Jol l rsh | 


and tyrannical pury 


return to the short point w } 


remained for discussion. i] 
Friend who had been listened — to, 

I lwavs wa i | i ra 
rved to be on | i { | i 
subject was he more deservi thie { - 
tion of the flou than t his nebl 

Friend, the Marquess of Lansd 

fered from the noble B i sitting neat 
him in his Opinion as to th “eo Wh 
ought to be taken with a view to the 
common object of settling these important 
matters of difference, and a ompl 
peace, Ile differed in this; it was < 
nobl Friend’s opinion that lithe nces 
could not be settled here, but that they 
must be arranged and settled in Canada. 


Did not his noble Friend perecive that, 
though his opinion micht be sound in itself, 
' 
7 } 
it was no argument ina 


sent bill? His noble Frien 


if he did mean to use that arg 1m : 
a defence of the measure—that the pre- 
sent bill gave the noble Earl no 4} r of 
supplying the measure that might b 


necessary to an arrangement. The bill 


gave no such power; it did not even} 


point towards that direction of the com 
pass: it pointed in a totally different 
direction. It pointed not to settlement, 
but to inquiry—to non-settlement and 
delay ; it pointed, therefore, towards the 
very opposite direction of the e ympass. 
Instead of sending out Lord Durham to 
settle the question, the effect of his powers 
would be. if possible, to render it more 
unsettled than it now was; 


sending him out to make an end of these 


instead of 


month ot | 
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service of the colony, in short, ui 
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most advisable preliminary ste} 
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been said by noble Lords op; 
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given if as his opinion, arguing on 


had passed before, that this would ni 
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to be the case: he fully believed ft 
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places at the disposal of the Governor and | sumed to b« required, is calculated to creat: 
Council all the monic s heretofore appropriated j agitation where it is most desirable to re 
by the Louse of Assembly, as well as all the | establish tranquil habits under settled and fre 
monies heretofore appro] riated by the Crown, | government 

thus making much more extensive alterations | Ma ) 

in the constitution when order is restored than | For the 6th. 7th. 8th. Oth. and 1oth re , 


the Executive Council deemed it expedient to | 








recommend when agitation distracted the pro 
vinee and paralysed its Governn nt. } = 
5. Because, from the xperience of last year, ID 
there 1S reason to fear that this meuasu wil ee ‘ ' 
1 ’ . ( us l l } 
not only revive the hostile tf nes Of those } , , | 
. col lLuliona iv] cout ul ne | 
who have hitherto opposed the Gov ment, : 
I | of Lower Canada by the B 1 I haat 
and mcrease their means of agitat t } ) 
4 | were vi wm with tl full Ko 
vince, put at the same time excite the st est the H of A , ‘ that , , 
} 1 : wot 1th th provi i \ 
disapprobation on the part of those who ar ween : 
; ind with the intent that j ight, t eby 
most attached to British connexion, and who Sarg 
' 1 enab 1 to exercise that control over t 
mo-t reprovatt the P Si pi ceedaln Ol thre 1 1 1 
5 } exe tive yi } Com 
Llouse of Assembly. | F Pi ye ne, , 
: epi Great Britai ire, by th undoubted — 
6. Because the events which have taken | lon bled t ‘ | | utiy 
eges navle ( xereise over th ( it 
place on the frontier of the United States | acl OO ieietato< 
} power In the mother country 
show the ¢ ‘pedir ney of effeeting at tl earnest | : 
ier k Seay : 2. Because this measure deprives the p pote 
period a permanent, and refore a concilia- | 
tory, settlement of all questions relating to | Cf 4OWet Canada not only of the rights whic 
os ’ vent iW so viven them by the British l, biature 
Lower Canada, ud the dill interposes a long 1) . Seas ‘ 
J ! I of tl ! nt thre I tution wi { 
interval of despotism betore any proposition | : pce ack : 
| : : : : 1 | 1 usly enjioved 
for such settlement can be entertained. | I . 
= RB iu the b | { | uy t 
7. Because it is impos honestly so to | ' 
i 4 t 
} 1 umption th } Va l Ll ape 
modify the electoral franch nd the elect 1 | ; ) | 
/ eal us that suc nipt rroneo 
districts in Jower Canad as to pri { caw 
French population of that province of the |. 4+ Becau:s ippears to us, in determinin 
power of electing the majority of the Lecisla ju ( l ce of a penal n \ 

. bet vhole yyy \ thre islature 
tive Assembly; and, therefore, any new As- | 488 whole community, the [ rarUure | 
sembly which may be called togetiier hereaft n Mined by th technical Tru which 
must be elected by a constituency essentially | 8OVvern irts of law, butis bound t 
the same as that which elected the pi nt A a Oe ger inquiry; and that, therefore, it is ne- 

} } } eSSsar rot me yf refs f the ever CIS 

sembly, whose conduct is all 1 to justify |S y MOE Meret rer tO ta 
1} : Pi f 4] ommunit hut tf ¢ rn ¢ nto thre 

the bill. Jas lat ¢ nmunity, u t< uni nto 
8. Because it is consistent with ison and | Causes of those acts, and to ascertain thei 

, } ) } . | ) vhinl ' hye etlected tt} l 

experienc that the long arbitrary discontinu- | Pin, Which Can Omly ft i] ved nr ha 
ance of the use of a Parliament will, when | C@letul Investigation of th ACCESSIN tC] Y 
2 whinh th 1s ty has proceeded d 
that Parliament is at last called together, | WHlch the accus parly has proceeded, and 

Ff of Wtineces | } | 1S e) 
greatly increase instead of diminishing the | 0! Wie Circumstance by whicn 1 been 

ager é Y w]] lod to those 1 ceeding | 
difliculty of carrying on the government of dually led on ws ce edings which 
. { whacd 4} , eclinte ni Pp 7 } ] 
wh ch it is a] urt I ISI 1 the imimedia y Is Of this pena 
9, Because the bill thus postpones the | Measu 
calling of a new LVarliament toa period ne- ». Because such investig | itisfied 
] y 1 } + y + } 
cessarily more unfavourable than the ] ent, | us tha orig those | dings 18 to he 
and, occupying the nterval by a coercive found mn the € ly maleadn nistration of tl 


despotism, tends at once to alienate the affec- | colony, by those branches of the Government 
tions of the people of Lower Canada, to | which were more immediately connected with 
engage the sympathy of the people of the | the mother country; and therefore it is not 


United States in their favour, and to bring | just to deprive the « lony, even for a time 


: 
upon this country the accumulated evils of civil | of its political rights, upon the alleged ground 
and of foreign war. of recent misconduct. 

10. Because, if it be necessary to make] 6. Because it appears to us, that this is only 
alterations in the constitution of Lower Canada, | the first of a series of measures which may 


great difficultles—an 


Parliament is already in possession of ample | involve the nation in g 
information, the result of various recent in- | opinion countenanced by the admission made 


quiries, upon which, collected in times of trau- | in debate that ber Majesty’s Ministers were 
quillity, it would be much safer, after mature | prepared toapply to Parliament for an increase 
deliberation, to legislate, than upon new | of our military forces, in which admission is 
opinions to be collected from parties stillunder | o! viously involved the further admission that 
the exasperation of civil contest; and, to |even according to the expectations of the 


suspend the constitution for more than two | authors of this measure. it may not improbably 


years for the purpose of gathering such opinions | occasion an armed resistance in the colony. 
upon the nature and extent of the reform as- 7. Because, finally, we are determined not 
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a subject which engaged much attention 


last Session, and on which the public ar 


now vetting anxious for some information 


I allude to the subj ‘t of Church-rates. | 


wish to ask my right hon. Friend whether 
itis the intention of her Maye sty’'s Minis- 
ters to proceed at once by the introducti 
of a Bill for the abolition of Church-rates, 
or whether it is their imtention to rey 
that most desirable inquiry as to the mai 
ner in which Church leases are grant 
and renewed, which was commeneed las 
Session, and abruptly tel ited by 


demise of the Crown 


' ? ry 
Vhe Chancellor of 


an earle r period i tne present Nes moa 
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Friend, the Secretary of State fi I 
Ilome Department, and [hav rreat 
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100,000/. ; 
of houses in different cities, and different 
parts of Ireland, left for similar purposes 
valued by competent authorities, am 
to about 50,0002, 
280.0002, Mr. 


and there were a ereat 


? 
ount- 
ing 
Dalton, a man of great 
research, a 


we " 
| ace Live 


antiquarian 


whom he could utmost 


} 
dence : be Cause he could h ve no ob) CT. mn 


deceiving him, had estimated the various 
oiftsin Treland at 110,150/. per annum. 
This gentleman (Mr. Dalt was a man 
of most laborious character, who had 
dedicated a lone life to the investigation 
of matters counected with charties 

Ireland, with education, aud t ith 
quities of the Acc No doubt. this 
statement was correct as far as an iIndivi- 


dual could obtain it without an inquisi 
torial power, such as micht Di 
him by this House or by the ¢ 
Dalton did rate when he eal- 
culated the amount of the 
under the control of the 
2,200,000/., and the fact of 
only charities to the amount of 280,000/., 
showed the oreat inefficiency and useless- 
ness of the rer The total amount of 
the charities, rthe « and 
independent of this Board was 2,480,000/,; 
which, with Parliamentary grants 
ing to 44,0002. annually ; 

grants, 60,000/, ; private gabe aay 
32,0002.; charity sermons, 12,0002, would, 
calculating the interest of the whole 


wo. Mr. 
not exagzae 
charitics not 

Board at 
there being 


bot th unde ont ol 
mount 
erand jury 


’ 


at four per cent., give the sum of 
267,600/. annually, which at this mo- 
ment ought to be under the control of 


the Board. He wished to know whether 
this state of thin Ire- 
land ? He wished to know whether the 
charities of that were to be left 
entirely under the 


rs Wa to 


remain in 


country 


control OT 2 Board 


which nominally controlled them, but in 
reality did not? There was a precedent 
for the motion which he was now about 
to submit to the House, in the Enelish 


Commission instituted several years back, 
arly clo 
He did not mean to follow that ( 
details. He did not 
to say that in its original constitution it 
was or not effective or 
creditable appointment for the 
wr the ie cca of the 


which was now n¢ sing its labours. 
,OnIMIS- 
sion in all its mean 
useful, 
country ; 
But he 
she uld 


was or a 
day. 
proposed that if a Commission 
that it should be limited, 
as to the time of reporting to the 
but as to its expenses—thereby 


issue, 
House, 


number 


making a total of 


{ COMMONS} 


| expresst 1 his belief that the hon. 
lwho had brought 


| stated the 
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the House some 


! 
| 
} 
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that 1 


hope 


protracted to an Ih- 


country 


ldefinite period, with Commiusstoners at 
large salaries. If this should be done, 
and honestly done, they would hav 
speedy ] St e, and a proper Management 
of the charit n Treland If the ex 
peuses and the time were not nited, he 
would not 1 himself t tl metter uy 
i \ s| 1} i h M SLY 
(Gaovernn nt Id ta thie sub] t int 

nsic tol hat they ould consid 
eS WM) | { upon Inves 
tivation of 1 varities of Trelaud rh) 

ne. Member uded moving that a 
humble address be ] nted to her Ma- 
jesty, praying that she would be ¢raciously 
p! d to appoint a Commission to en 
qui to ft > constitution of the Board of 
Charitable B juests in Ireland, and into 
the present charitable funds and property 
un that portion of the United Kingdom. 


motion, 
Membei 
the subject under th 
consideration of the House had not 
In any respect whatever. 
He was fully convinced that the present 
Board of Charitable Bequest inef 
fective al inadequat to the purposes 
for which it had been constitute 

it the character of tiie 
Board w by the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Irelan of so exclusive a nature, 
that it did not poss 


7 iB) ° | 
Mr. O’Brien, in secouding the 
over- 
case 
was 
believed also, th 
iS Cons! iT re | 


ess the ir ce nfidc nce wm 


j any resp Ct; The hon. Member for 
| Waterford had not overstated the amount 
“lof expenses ineurred by the B urd as at 
| present constituted, im the reco ery ol 


charitable bequests. 


i testimony to the accuracy of the hon. 


'(ientleman’s estimate of the nount mis 
} } 1 | } | 
appropriated anc misappied, citer nid 
inot fall much short of 250,0002. pet 
tnnum. With respect to the placing of 
these Charitable Bequests under the con 


} . ‘ 
trol of the Poor-law Con 


' 


not only | 


PIVINne LO | 


a) 1m) ssioners, that 


} ¢ 
wl ich needa hot 


entertained; but so far as regarded the 
third those 
for the relief of the p 
these might well be given up to the Poor 
law ( 

that adequate 
tained before the House could properly 
the subject. 


was a question now be 
L 


branch of charities, intended 


yor, in his opinion 


‘ommmussioners. It was necessary 


information should be ob- 


deal with 
that after so 
Commissions had been 
horrified al the 


olonel Sththorp said, 


many issued, he 


felt quite proposition of 
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the hon. Member for Waterford. TH 
should Oppose the appointment of any 
fresh Commission of any sort, until a full 
inquiry had been instituted into this su 

ject, in order that the House and th 
country might be satisfied as to the policy 


and pruden Ol ISsuIne ( OMMISSIONS, 
He could not help regarding Commissions 
in veneral as Cc mpl I | bs tI I | 
that many of them origimated i the oute 
cries raised by thos hung ry Gentlen 
(he meant no offence to iy 

wert in thre habit oO! nel y it 
Downing-street, and could only rot rid 
of by placing them in some of th 

tions. He believed that the re situa- 
tions of great responsibil ut when he 
looked at the Record Comunission and 
some others, he must sav that | thor rhit 
them perfectly useless, and that they had 
led to a great waste of public money. Eh 
protested against the pres if proposition 
ilso as being unnecessary. He believed 


that in nineteen cases out of twenty, nay in 
ninety-nine out of one hundred, there had 
been a just, fair, and impartial application 
of those charitable funds. Should th 
Government accede to the motion of the 


hon. Gentleman, ne should feel it his duty 
to take the sense of the House upon it. 


Mr. Wyse defended the appointment of 
Commissioners, because he thought t 
were more competent to Inquire into thes 
matters than Committees. He considered 
it to be necessary to make a proper in- 
quiry into these funds. ‘The Board of 


Charitable Bequests was merely a B 
for receiving applications made to them ; 
but he contended there ought to | 

Board maintaining a constant and vigilant 
observation from year to year over the 
administration of these charities. Mem- 
bers of his own family in Waterford had 
left a considerable portion of property, for 
the purpose of establishing alms-houses 
for poor men and women; but those | 
quests had never been carried into ef 
lhe misapplication of funds of this d 


scription had the very worst moral influ- 
ence in the country; it dulled the energy 
of benevolence, and prevented the appli- 


cation of funds to useful purposes, becaus 
a conviction lurked in the minds of men 
that if they made charitable bequests, 
there was no guarantee that those bequests 
would be properly applied. The misap- 
plication of these funds had made religion 
a matter of monopoly. 

Viscount Morpeth said, if he were c illed 
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fore he thought it would be much more 
satisfactory if the question were brought 
forward in the same manner as 
English Charities Commission—namely, 
by way of a bill. By that course a limit- 
of time and 
secured, and the objections of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Lincoln removed. 
His hon, Friend, too, must remember that 
a commission issued by the Crown without 


ation expense would be 


the sanction of an act of the Legislature 
was very much curtailed and crippled in 
of important functions ; 
such commission could not 

Now, it very 
any inquiry which would extend over the 
greater part of Ireland, that power should 
be given not only to call witnesses, but to 


some its most 


examine wit- 


nesses. material in 


was 


compei the examination of unwilling wit- 
oath. He 
therefore, ask his hon. 


these 
Friend 


not to press his motion that evening, but 


nesses upon would, on 


grounds, 


to bring in a bill to limit the time and ex- 


pense of the commission, and giving it 
powel of complete and uncontrolled action. 
If his hon. Friend would do so, the 


Government would give his hon. Friend its 
best assistance. 

Mr. Shaw said, he could not but think 
it would be much better if the noble Lord 
would at once consent to take the matter 
into his own hands. Surely, no charg 
had been made—no case for inquiry into 
the constitution of the Board of Charitable 
Bequests had been made out; but even if 
there had, a commission was unnecessary, 
for that board was created by an Act of 
Parliament, a reference to which would 
give allthe information that could either 
be afforded or required, He, theretore, 
hoped that the hon. Member would not 
press his motion, but to the 
gvestion of the noble Lord, the Secretary 
for Ireland. 

The Chancellor of the 
curred with the right hon. Gentleman who 


accede suy 


I v¢ he que r Cone 


had just sat down, that no inquiry was 


necessary into the constitution of the 
Board of Charitable Bequests; but 
it did not follow that there ought 


not to be an inquiry into the work- 


ing of the board, and a zeneral inquiry 
mito the management of the = charity 
property. He admitted that, as stated 
by the hon. Member (Mr. Wyse), the 
effort he had made some years azo to 


secure from local authorities, either crand 


ot 


over 


an useful 


had 


bodies magistrates, 


the 


juries on 


superintendence charities 
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the | 


Mr. Hill’s Plan 


wholly failed, and it was now highly im- 
| portant to have a more efficient system of 
|}management. He fully concurred with 
| the views expressed by his noble Friend, 
| the Secretary for Ireland, and trusted that 
this hon. Friend who had brought forward 
i the subject would follow the 


Oi 


prece ce nt ol 
I 


| the English Charities Commission Bill. 


| Mr. Barron would, by the leave of th 
| House, withdr iw his motion, and vive no 
tice of his intention to br nf’ ina bil 


principles suggested by 


embodying l 
} Friend, the Secretary for Ir 


his noble 
land. 


Motion withdrawn. 


| LAN. 
th 


hambei 


| Post-oFFICE.— Mr. Hirt’ 
Mr. Wallace called the 
House to the etition from. the (¢ 
of Commerce «| presente d 5th 
of February), praying that no experime 
on Mr. Rowland Hill’s plan might be en 


attention of 


p 
if 


acl : 
Edinburgh 


tertained, unless based on its main prin 


| ciples, Much alarm had en occasioned 
throughout the country by the notice givel 
| by the Chancellor of the Exchequer of his 
being about to make an ¢ xperiment of his 


in contradistinection to that recom 
| mended by the Post-office Commissioners 
| In last Session it 
distinctly stated, that there commendation 


of the Commissioners with regard to th 


;own 


the course of 


he duced 
> 1} 
} 


covers 


advance by the uss 


of stam] 

When th 

Chancellor of the Exchequer was asked in 
| last what he 

ioe 


per 
the subject, he replied, that he 


eine made it ’ 
should have a fair trial. 

Decem meant to do upot 
intended 


linstead of foilowing the recommendatio 
of the Commissioners, to bring in a bill t 
iuthorise the us of twopenny stam} 


3, within the twopenny district. It 


ithe richt hon. Gentleman had offered 


premium for a plan by which 


cove} 


to overthrow 


the recommendation of the Commissioners 


a better mode could not have been de 
|vised. The Chamber of Commerce in 
Edinburch, considering the great advan 
tage that would acerue to the country 


| from the 
charging postage, and of makine a large 
the rates, 
il, and by their petition strong! 


adoption of a untform system ol 
reduction of had taken alarm at 
this propos 
urged upon the House that some mean 
should be taken to prevent the right hon 


Gentleman from his inten 
Q)1) 


| himself to this pl im and simple question 


following up 


tron. this oecasion he would confine 


Was 


twopenny and threepenny postage being 
to one penny, and the collection 


' 


Bain oe, 
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whether anything could be more perfectly 
absurd and untenable than that of pre- 


tending to carry out a suggestion for per- | 


mitting the use of a stamp cover, at a 


penny rate, by means of a twopenny stamp | 


cover? He could not for a moment sup- 


pose that the right hon. Gentleman would 
persevere I adopting so strange a propo 
g | 


ic being 


sition. Ihe idea of tl pul 
willing to take the additional trouble of 
purchasing astamp, when they could send 
their letters at the same rate without a 


stamp, seemed to him so exceedingly pre- 


posterous that he would not argue tl 

matter further. ‘The hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by movine that the Tfouse resolve 
itself into i Committee to take imto con- 


sideration the laws relating to the P 


ottice. 
The Chancellor of the Kacheguer pr 


{ 
resent 


suined that the only object of the 
liscussion lo that 
Ile should ill dis- 


motion Was to raise a ¢ 
he had ho objec Lion, 
charee his duty, and not be showing that 
respect which he entertained for a Con 
mittee of this House, if he were to pre- 
judge a question which was now under 


the consideration of a Committee up | 


stairs. fle had been called upon to con- 
sider the propriety of adopting Mr. Hill’s 
plan. For that gentleman he entertained 
very great respect, but he could not, in 
deference to Mr. Hill’s judgment, hazard 
the loss of an enormous amount of revenue 

If he had made the experiment of Mr. 
Hill’s plan, and had reduced the postag 
of all letters from their present amount to 
a penny, the increase in the number of 
letters that would be required to be de- 
livered by the Post-oflice in order to pre- 
vent a loss would be from their present 
amount of 43,000,000 to somewhere about 
100,000,000, No person on earth could 


imagine that any permanent arrangement 
could be made that would augment th 
correspondence in this country within any 
limited period to such an extent. All| 
existing arrangements would have to be | 
reorganised, and that upon a mere hypo- 
thesis. He would not presume to say that 
Mr. Hill’s plan was wrong. Indeed he 
had consented to the appointment of a 
Committee, to whom that plan was sub- | 
mitted, and he thought it would be only 
prudent to await the report of that Com- | 
| 
} 


mittee, in order to sce whether they con- 
sidered it feasible The twopenny postage | 
Was an increasing source ol revenue, 


which clearly proved that the present rat 


G2 


of charge did not operate to diminish t 
description of correspoud ( LH hia 
reduced the fourpenny post 
} pence ind had dir doa re to be 
kept of the amount of cor ne 
bet th reduction 

would s t tect f 

pon t Ount ot ¢ I pe iC i 

if | \ CSS ntial, 8) 
reasol favour of an 
fall 1 und, unless it « 

S j pe P y 
quinn | \ »f 

Nee ¢ ( l | 

va ‘ 

' P 

urls It y ' 
the d that a ter sl era 

mp ce r {ol i | Hy, \ Té 

yt i} , ny 1 | 
two! lt Ss \ n 
Crent ‘ it not { tat 
messages would be frequently 
twopenny post mstead of by ifa 
st imp cover were illowed he theret 
had nsentea to the experiment Whi 
thi whol plan of Mr. Hill Hil ft 

be 1 consid red bY the ( mmittce, and 
} reported upon to th Llouse, I houla | 
prepared to give his determination upon it. 
\t present he thought it prudent not to 
make any alteration in the ¢ xisting system 
He had vreat respect fot the Chamber of 
Commerce in Edinburgh, but he should 
have attached much more weight to thei 
recommendation if it had been mad t 
rejerel t thei wn city, ins 

lating to the mode of carryin o 
respondence in London. 

Mr. IZume said, that the object of 
hon. Friend (Mr. Wallace) was pl S 
that which the right hon. Gentleman Pp 

ssed to be his; namely, that 1 Iter 
tio1 uld be made until the whole plan 
had been tully determined upot Ch 
right hon. Gentleman, however, said he 
was willing to make a partial tle pt | 
earry Mr. Hill’s plan into effect. It 
not a partial trial of that plan, becaus 
Mr. Hill sucge ted the reduction of th 

| duty toa penny. ‘Two years had ela] 
since thi right hon. Gr ntleman declat 
that th pres nt system sh uld be alterec 
vet nothing had been done. The P: 
office Commissioners had made ten 1 
ports, and he remembered no _ instan¢ 
which so Many recommendati O} 
commission had been left unnott i] 
idmitted that several useful altera lis 
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the Post-office 


but he would press upon the 


} ra 4 
introduced into 


Had veen 


cdepartinent 5 


, 


Government the dis- 


consideration of th 

trust prevailing throughout the country as 
to any really beneficial change being 
efleeted while the present system con- 
tinued. 


Mr. Lahouchere becevedtostate.thatso far 


from the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners a pointed to inquire into the Post- 
office establishment not being attended to 
(as 
one of those Commissioners) knew there 
had been on the part of the Government 
a most anxious desire to carry those re- 
commendations When the 
Commission was appointed it was stated 


and supported by the Government, hi 


into ettect. 


that the Commissioners would be a mere 
screen to the Government to stave off all 
reform, and that there was no real 
intention of looking into the abuses of the 


Post-office. He on that occasion gave a 


pledge in his own name, and in the name 
of his Colleagues, that they were deter- 
mined to look fully and fairly into the 


subject, with a desire to lay before the 
public the sincere impressions which the 
inquiry might make upon them, and he 
now trusted that by the course they had 
taken, the expectations of the country 
had not been disappointed. The Com- 
missioners made their reports without any 
communication or previous consultation 
with the Post-office or the Treasury, as 
they might have done, in order to ascer- 
tain whether the opinions of those author- 
ities coincided with their own before 
being promulgated to the world. It must 
necessarily have sometimes happened that 
there should be a difference of opinion 
between the Commissioners and those two 
departments. He believed that the Com- 
missioners would not have done their duty 
if they had by previous communications 
endeavoured to avoid that difference of 
opinion. At the same time they had no 
rizht to blame the Post-office authorities 
or the Government for exercising their 
own judgment with respect to the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners. Never- 
theless, he was not aware until this report 
with regard to the twopenny post-office 
came under consideration, that any im- 
portant recommendation of the Commis- 
not carried into effect 
as far as lay in the power of the Govern- 
He denied that it was the fault of 
that the Post-oflice had 


sioners had been 


ment, 
the Government 


not been placed under the management of 





{COMMONS} 











Mr. Hill’s Plan. 


Commissioners, instead of a postmaster 
eeneral. It was the fault of Parliament. 
With regard to applying Mr. Hill’s plan 
to the 
charge to a penny, it certainly involved 
ac amount of revenue; still 
he was sorry his right did 
not think himself justified to try the ex- 
periment. He should be 
tried, He did not agree that the Stamp 
chiet Mr. Hill’s 


important principle of 
i 


904 


twopenny post by reducing the 


nsiderable 
hon. Friend 


vlad to see it 


covers was the 
plan. The m 
Mr. Hill’s plan was the payment of th 
postage. This was a_ part of the pla 
about which he had always entertatned 
the gr doubt. He very much 
doubted the readiness of the public to 
acquiesce In a Ss! which would de- 
prive them of all option, when sending 
letters, whether to pay the postage or 
not. Upon the whole he thought it would 
be better to let the matter rest 
with the Committee up stairs; and he 
should be rather glad if his right hon. 
Friend would not make any partial ex- 
periment with regard to the stamped 
covers. He did not think it would be 
likely to lead to much satisfaction. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the experiment of the stamped covers was 
not of his seeking. He had not the 
slightest difficulty, if the same Gentlemen 
who first wished to see the experiment 
tried were now desirous that it should be 
suspended, to accede to their 
With revard to the observations of the 
hon. Member for Kilkenny as to the re 
commendations of the Commissioners not 
having been upon, he wished to 
remark, that it was much easier for Com- 
and Members of Parliament 
to lay down a principle than for those 
who were charged with the execution of 
it to apply that principle. 
was laid down more authoritatively than 
that of applying the system of contracts 
to our packet communications. Every 
body seemed to consider that there was 
no port in which that experiment could 
be better tried than in the port of Liver- 
pool. Parties informed him that if the 
unjust competition of the Government 
packets against the owners of the commer- 
cial packets were withdrawn, those owners 
were of that character that they would un- 
dertake to discharge the duty of carrying 
the mail for nothing. He andthe Admiralty 
had been engaged from that time to the 
present in trying whether they could ob- 


part of 
1 
itest 


system 


entire 


reé quest. 


acted 


missioners 


2 
No principle 
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tain such a contract, and what was the} 
result? The only tender which the Go- 
vernment had contrary to all 
the predictions made, was, that wher as | 
the Government packets yielded from | 
passengers 21,0002. a-year to the GCo-] 
vernment; there were 
pool generous and liberal enough to olfer 


received, 


entlemen in Liver 
to enter into a contract, not to carry the 
mails for nothing, but for the 
34,0002. a-year. 

Mr. Wallace occupy thi 
| 


] 
Hous Ii replying to thre 


sum Ol 
would not 
time of the 
made, but he 


statements which had been 


must make one or two observations on 
the remarks of the 
Exchequer on the contracts for the packet 
In 1836 the St. George 


carry the 


Chancellor of — the 


service, steam- | 
packet company offered to 
but what did the} 

They refused this 
in the 


mails 
to Ireland for nothing; 
Government do? 
offer, but allowed same year an 
Act to be passed by Parliament limiting 
the liability of the 
done under the plea of assisting th 
navigation of Ireland; but 
having been raised In consequence of that 
act, the applying 
themselves to the t 


ae 
company. This was 
inland 
200.0007, 


company, instead of 
inland havigation, set 
to work to build boats purposely to beat 
the Post-oflice, or rather, at time, 
the Admiralty packets. ‘The Admiralty 


that 


continued their old boats, and the con- 
sequence was, that the St. George's 
company, having completely outsailed 
them, and carried away all the custom, 
now turned round and did what every 


other trading company would do undet 


similar circumstances — they demanded 
34,0002. to contract for doing what, be- 
fore their new boats built, : 
would have gladly undertaken for no- 
thing. 


were they 
The great boon held out by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the reduc- 
tion of the fourpenny postage to twopence, 
was not recommended by the Post-oftice 
Commissioners, but was introduced by 
the right hon. Gentleman on his own 
responsibility. It was true that 
mittee had been appointed, and was still 
sitting ; but before any report had been} 
made, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had given notice of his bill. If the whole 


a Com- 


subject of the Post-office were to be left} 
to the inquiry of the Committee he had} 
no objection to make ; but he hoped that} 


in the meantime no attempt would be 
made by the right hon. Gentleman to 


give effect to his twopenny proceeding. 


{Fes 








ar | ¢ fo Scotian i. 
Having elicited that diset rH 
bee the leave of the Hou { thdra 


his motion, 


Motion withd) wn 





Day I \l ( SCO \I +} 
Ling imain rose to comment on t I 
petition which he had presented { 
constitt ts of the right hon. ¢ 1) 
then in the « il iI thor it t { 

reat constitu Kdinb 

(i sow had | i | 1] dealt 

not | ne ' , 9 1) 

\I thit I | ig itl nel 

pla I 1 be d 1 Hit 
i Oo fl Lhis ree¢ qdation i t 
Post-oflice Commis it t 

( nmiss | had i l 
tha | nbu rh 1 Gla ) { i | 
In ided in tl wrangen t i I 
{ } ured that tl day mail to D 

had be esl lis] a lh ! s i 
[rish roverniment l'o tl t} I ba 
object > but if the Irish 

had the power of « e P 
oliice ithorit vod Fr prevent 
extens fa similar advant ( 
parts Oj kingdom, he did most 

sly cor n. Hen insist thats 
of the rece datio of t : 

Comm had ( ( 
witl qd one— tl { l l eces ot 
iy to ret V th a 3 or tf ; t 
S\ the recommel { l i y 
the w of the | -ofh y 
the | s of Con 
lion ti y rl Ss - 
ura lt nang had ft 
mM dd i ih tl I | rt Ji ly b 
the t had not 1 
1836: how had been kept back 
whom, he did know; a4 
delivered. In February, 1836, the Chan- 
cellor of th exchequer had en asked 
whether he intended to c into ettect 
this recommendation ? His answe was, 
that he intended t introduc 1 measure 
founded upon the report. It was 
however, till nearly the end of the Ses 
sion, the Sth of July, that a bill was 


introduced ; then passed through it 
es in that House, and reached 
the otnel House On thre tth of \u 
12th of August thrown 
out of the House of Lords, bi 
sufficient time at that late period 


several stag 


and was on the 


f 


was not 
ot the 
to so important a subject. Thus, although 
the bill was promised in Febru wy, I 


session to ive due consideration 
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not beeun till the &th of July 
only before the end of the Session—and 
: reach the Lords till within the 
last six days, and this was all the time 
which was afforded for deliberation on 
this great feared that it 
was the amount of patronage at the dis- 
posal of the Government which they were 
most unwilling to part with, and which 


did not 


alteration, He 


rendered them careless of the inconvent 
ence experienced by the public. in 1837 
bill 


1 
ll knew 


the House was promised that the 
They 


Sovereign caused 


should be re-introduced. 
that death of the 


au abrupt termination of the Session ; but 


an 
the 


more than two months of the present Ses- 
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SIOn had alre ady elapsed, and the bill h id | 


not yet been re produced. 

; 
why a preference should be given to the 
’ England and to Dublin 
thought that, in 


s of that coun- 


northern parts of I 
over Scotland; and he 
to the 
try, thev oucht to have eqiial facilities in 
the receipt of 


justice manufacture 


their foreign correspond. 


ence. ‘There were other veneral measures 
recommended by the Commissioners which 


| } 
Wau 


clude w 


i 
not been adopted. He should con- 


ith moving for some returos which 
would show the real state of the case 


, 


lle did pot see 


| office, and allowing it to be 


and bring the whole question fairly before | 


the House and the country. But he 


could not help adverting specitically to 


one great advantage which the Sunday | 


] 


into the country the wh 


spondence which came up onthe Saturday | 


nicht, and, if the mail were granted to 


Kdinburgh, the Saturday’s letters would 


reach that city thirty-six hours before the 
time. 
the 

would be able to read the debate of 
night—if it were worth reading 
hours sooner than they could by the pre- 


present 
lished, 


If a day mail were estab- 
Scotland 
that 
—twelve 


constituencies of 


Sent arrangement. 
thet, instead of additional 
math coach to carry the morning mail, the 
effect of which was to cheat the turnpike 
trusts of the tolls, they should employ the 
regular coaches, of which many were con- 
stantly running to Birmingham; and he 
contended that there was no fear of the 
loss of the mail bags by these public con- 
veyances, although they did carry so many 
had himself seen a 
muatl-coach carry seven outside passengers 
without danger to the bags; and it was 
established last year before a Committee 
of that House, that in Ireland, where the 


starting an 


passengers, for he 


day mail possessed; it took down the mail | 


le of the corre- | 


He recommended also | 
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-one month | bags were forwarded by public passenger 


conveyances, very few, if any, robberies 
took place. The hon. Member concluded 
by moving for “ A return, in abstract, of 
the recommendations contained in the ten 
reports of the Post-oftice Commissioners > 
specifying, Ist, what recomm« ndations had 
been into full eftect ; 


carried ; 2diy, what 
recommendations had been partially adopt- 
ed; Sdily, what 
had not been acted upon ; tom ther with 
the date ot when tli 
! 


recommendations were adopted, and thi 


} 
and, recommenaations 


the re port, the a ite 


names of the Commissioners appended t 
the report.” 

Mr. Ilume 
wished to ask a question of the right hon 
Gentleman, the Chancellor of 


was satisfied that there was 


. In seconding the motion, 


the Kx 
chequer. Th 
only one mode of removing the anomalies 


which at present existed, and the cause ol 
comp! 


untofthehon. Memberfor Greenock, 


by the 
the plan sugceested by the Commissioners, 


! " . 
and that mode was idoption ol 
i 


by changing the  post-master-general’s 


executed by 
Commissioners. He hope d that no delay 
would take place upon this subject, 
that the 
nished to the Lords as 
1836 for 


and 
be fui 
had been given in 


same excuse would not 


rejecting a Bill of so much 


importance, because it reached them only 


within a week of the close of the Session. 
It should be recollected also that Our 
Post-office establishment annually taxed 


the public to the amount of two million 
and a half, and cost more than any othe 
There ~ there- 
no excuse for delay; and he would 
by asking the right hon. Gen- 
tleman when he intended to bring in his 


similar establishment. 
fore - 


was, 
conclude 


Bill for carrying into effect the Commis- 
sioners recommendations ? 

The Chancellor of the Evchequer did 
not rise to object to the motion of the 
hon. Member, but he must complain of 
the hon. Member’s unfairness in giving 
notice of one motion and then bringing 
forward another. The hon. Member had 


| given notice that he should call upon th 





‘consider the 


House to petition from 
Edinburgh, presented 5th February, for 
establishing a morning mail to Scotland.” 
Instead of confining himself to this, he 
had made a distinct charge against the 
Government, and concluded with a motion 
for returns of what had been effected 
towards carrying out the Commissioners’ 


reports. Such a course of proceeding was 


lost 
by 
Ho 
Intr 
thre 
Cor 
whi 
pro’ 
look 
Ina 
Get 
tion 
con 
alt 
of 1 
eve 
wht 
the 
whi 
inc! 
moi 
the 
inst 
to | 
wal 
met 
mus 


as 
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neither fair nor just, and nothing but the 
disposition felt by the Government to giv 
relative to the Post 
i direct 


every information 
negative to the hon. Member’s 
tion. Le hoped the time would com« 
when that Hlouse would not discuss a su 

ject already referred to a Committee. If 
the House not only exer sed, which it 
ought, and was bound to do, a general 
superintendence over th \dmuinistration 
as carried on in the ditlerent department 
of the Government, but de 
inquiry whether a 
should b open d in one place or anotlh 


he thouecht t 


at they would not only 


wasting the public time, but be also co 
suming the patience of the House; and 
not all the mails which should nvey th 
records of th if cise USSIOL V yuld ra seh 1) 
Members in the « pinion OF their consti- 
tuents, or the g@eneral character of that 
House There was one s byect mentte 

by the hon. Member to which h 
specifically refer. The hon. Member, in 


showing that the G veroment had over- 
looked the report of the Commissiouers 


recommending an alteration in the pre- 
sent constitution of the Post-ofli went 
lozically to work to prove his. staten t 


by recapitulating from the votes of that 
House the steps which had been taken in 
introducing a Bill, which had } 
through that House for giving eflect to the 


recommendations, ! 


Commissioners’ 
which had been lost in another place. ‘I 


prove, therefore, that thev have over- 


looked the rep¢ rt would requir more 
incenuitv than was possessed by the hon 
Gentleman. It certainly was his inten- 


tion to introduce a Bill on this subject 
containing enactments in the sp 
alterations recommended by the Members 
of the 
ever, to the establishment of a « 
which made a most im 


commission. With respect, h 


pol 
the P 


the arrangements of the Post-ofhiee, an 


which could only be effected by a rreat 
increase of expense, could anything be 
more reasonable 
they should try an experiment in the first 
instance in a place where it was likely 
to be successful, and that they should 
wait to see the 
ment before they extended the plan? It 
must be observed also that it was only 
to a portion of the correspondence that 
a day mail was likely to be of any use. 
Whether letters were received at twels 


or more iust than that 





result of that experi- | 


gy 
5 


o'clock 


at 


morning 


wa 
Wa 


to Scotland. 


it was only near the extren 
therefore 


oh 
| nde Hal the d VY mall w 
Va If the hon. Member ce 
ce W thie entire alte ation 
t I e in the country wi 
{ e system of coach comn 
tion t es of railroad whi 
shed tut rnout t ( 
| | I al of comn 
Wish T (| a ent O ¢ 
hich ull enormous chal 
( pu t V Saw Ww it Spe 
con W kely to be 
ht 5 | a} | } W « < 
av, | stan was likely to 
| { lw | n. Mem 
(i } I to establish a D 
om fl ? Many othe 
Pp | th res} t t i 
ham |, he did & that tl 
find tractors “ d ) 
| ne re | th imber of 
wa sO much reduced, as to 
tra convel t at th | 
Om | the P. s {Te l 
ity, 1 after paying de 
! ary ( t price | ( tI 
| » tablishment t ( 
ol i il th m¢ i 
" mail establishment, and he 
t t (, I nt yas ft 
ntly not saddling the cor 
W 1 el I Ss mass r ¢ 
ll it vt results of what had 
already done The he Vien 
kK med to suspect that tl 
vernment never consulted the conv 
blic : but he must bserve 
st of the Government wasd 
Se s, Io th hi¢ 
taf t Post-« th . 
{ k place ind t 
Vé th iS OlSsUu 
me would it p! uce, 
uld be th publi revel 
thoucht, that they 
by every means in their | 


of the p 
t! rte 
the re 
corres yt 
tr ! 
Tri¢ | 
rreate 
Mr. G 
facilitat 


ihe 1 
to th 
but he 


| 


> ] 
rirmignanh, 


| 
i 
Ireland, 


of ven 


‘| he Sallie 


, and in the n 


ti 


I 





on. Gentlem 


S¢ of estab 


it would not be 


n 


\ 


y to extend 


i | wol ld ( 


Birmingham 


} 


iT 


} 


th 


] 


n 


shing 


1] 


ry 


th 


ry 
tt 


it 


if 


{ 
1 


d 


ht, that, having sent 


orTrea 
tos 
w 


the transmission Of tetters and news 


ty 


t 


Manchester, Liverpoc 


nh 
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rington now two mails met and ran to- 
gether to Carlisle, where they separated, 


Edinburgh, the other to 


by letting one coach carry both 


one going to 
Glaszow 
bags to Carlisle, and by making the second 
coach meet the day mail, both might be 
thout the 
rom Carlisle there were already 


carried w addition of a single 


| 
coach. | 


two day mails, so that, with the same 


f stablishment, the ereatest increase OF as- 
h mecrcall~ 
Scotland. He thought 


en hardly dealt 


istanee might be afforded to t 
rests ol 
that his hon. Friend bad b 
| | 1 ; ; 
with when he had been accused of wastine 
the tre of th Llouse, for he considered 
this a most important subject. Whether 
j 


" ‘ } 
1} succeed or not in th 


motion 





which he intended to bri forward for 

thi equ lization of the taxation on. thi 

varlot nethods of internal communic 

tion, he must remark on the great absur- 

dity of charging anv duty on carriages 

malls r th mi1eare duty 

yy the p blic in the sl ape of 

ised rat of contract and the 

clear losers b th pou re ye. 

iden« was VE betor th 

( 1 e of last year by Sir Edward 
Lees, that at advantage | 


perienced in I[reland froin the establish- 
ment of mails carrying passengers and 
payin 10 duty, and no robberies had 
ected on these mails, whilst many 
a ( nioit d f th ingle-ho 
| \ for pa rs had been 
é bl ed the cross-roads ol [re] id, 
\ ist th were very Gehelent mn ll th 
C1 ls in England and in Scotland 
( Sz lair \ s OF Opinion, that 
} ent of a day mail ould | 
i ( wuvenlence tO th p' yp Of 
Scotland mid that it mivht be obtained 
it a con tively trifling expense. He 


House to 


the present position of the twopt 


employed in London hey had 
recently had som additional onerous 
dl t S j ul 1 th « W th it tl i 
.": 1 
i ving a idditional pay 
\] I Bar “J sald, that h had no 
doubt, that the establishment of the day | 
| { + } in] ay 
I l ula ve OF Great use to I inburgh, 
} ] 
but sa matter in hich | thought 
t would not interfere. With 
i to the wages paid to the twopenny- 
post lett urriers, he w ; of oF nion that 
] V \ hic h the ¥ recely d Was a sufh- 
cient remuneration for their services, al- 
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though true that their duties had 


of late been increased by an arrangement 
At the 
time, however, additional hands had 
been employed, ans had bee: 
adopted by which they would be entitled 


t was 


rece ntly made in the Post office. 
sami 
and m¢ 
eventually to some remuneration : this was 
by their becoming entitled, on long set 
| extra pay. The plan had 
been adopt d by the Treasury, In obedi 


vice, to some 


ence to a suggestion which he had thrown 
out, and a mode of classification had been 
taken by which good servants of th 
longest standing would be the best paid 
With 
increasing the pay of the 
he was of opinion, that any alteration in 


rezard to the general question of 


letter-carriers 


the present system was unnecessary. 
The Attorney-General felt that lye 


illow this subject to be dis 


ought not to 


ssing a hope, that 


cussed without ¢ Xpl 
the officers of her Majesty's Government 
province the matter lay, 


subject their most serious 


- ! 
Within whose 


would give the 


and speedy consideration. He had no 
doubt, that the establishment of a day 
mail to Ireland was most useful; and he 


} | 


had no doubt, that it was proper that it 


should whether the plan with 


be seen 
reé rard to that portion of the 
ucceeded before it should b 
nother portion of 
loc 


COCUCt, 


kinedom 
carried into 
efiect with reference to 
the kingdom. Ith 


loy ted 


d succ and why 


was it not now with regard to 
Scotland The line was already formed 
to Liverpool, and the mail might be con- 


i 
} ] ] > ] 
veyed on without much additional expense. 
‘ 1 } i} ] 
\ot oOniv Edinburgh, bat the whole of 


is interest d Ih the matter. 


Motion agreed t 


1 
Scotland w 


the Attorners 


General said, that in rising to move for 


several Bills to amend 
it stood with regard 
feel it 

sary to occupy the attention of the House 
Bills which 
substan- 
' had 
introduced in a former session, and they 
( ded on the report of the Real 
The first was 


the law as it at preset 
rope rty, he should neces- 
Only 
Ne 

, 


e 
tially the 


fora few moments. Th 
introduce were 


which 


Op sea to 
same as those been 
were foun 
Property Commissioners. 
a Bill to facilitate the 
pyhold and customary tenures. 
He had wished to abolish the tenures al- 
together, as he knew they were attended 
with very great pro- 
ducing disputes between the lords of ma- 


lands of ec 


inconvenience, in 


enfranchisement of 





as 

the 
the 
noy 
Th 
r¢ fe 
sire 
mu 
did 
to : 
tha 
Op} 
to 

he 
con 


Oly 
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nors and others, but he was not bold | 


enough to bring in a measure so swee] 
in its provisions. 


Ing 


His Bill was, therefore, 


only to facilitate the enfranchisement of 


lands. ‘The second Bill was introduced 
with a view of remedying some of the in- 
revard to 


conveniencies with copyhold 


tenures, such as holding courts, making 
surrenders, and with regard to leasing 
copyhold lands; and it was 
Bill tor the amendment of the law relating 
to lands held by copy or court-roll, ‘The 
third Bill was to authorise the identifying 
or ascertaining the boundaries of manors 
and lands, where such boundaries were 
confused or unknown. ‘The limits cf ma- 
nors he knew were ill-defined, and with 
a view to their being properly settled | 

proposed that referees should be ippointed 


to ascertain them. The fourth Bill was 


for abolishing customs relating to lands 
: . ae ; 
in certain cases. He desired t! 


general law should be that of primogeni- 
ture, but there were some cases in which 
it was proper that the old law should b 
continued. In the case of the custom of 
gavelkind, which existed in the cou 
Kent, he did not propose any alteration 
It was, in his opinion, 
the effect of it was, that in the event of 
the death of a man with seven sons and 
seven daughters, his property would not 
ro to the 


ru eldest son, nor would it 


equally divided among his children, but 


it would be parted among th 


and his daughters w« 
thing. \ 
were satisfied with the custom, and 
would be bette: 
had wished to abolish heriots 


The people of Kent, how 
i 
to allow it to remain. H 


as well as copyholds, in accordan 
the Bill he had formerly brought before 
the Hous« ; but he felt that he could not 
now extend his propose 
The only other subject to which his Bills 


th 
} - . 
1 measure so fa 


r¢ ferred was the law of escheat. He ¢ 
sired to bring in a Bill which would very 
much modify the existing law; but he 
did not think that it was necessary now 
to go into the particulars of it, but hoped 
that the second reading would not be 
opposed when the Bill might be referred 
to a Select Committee of Members; and 
he hoped that those Gentlemen who were 
connected with the legal profession would 
give him their assistance. 


Mr. Goulburn did not o 


} ose the mo- 
eneral; but 


| 
tion of the learned Attorney-G 
he was glad to find that he had omitted 


} 





, 9 | } 
te, that sine LO0d there nad 
founded in tha 
at } P ] “Ar 

which had not less than 05,UUU sc 


| 
| 


~ 
1 
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his Bill tiie clause which had betore 
nm introduced with r 


gard to « mpen 

on for hertwots; for he thought that 
it could never be persevere 1 in with 
prospect of success lhe learned 


‘ l ] 1 
rney-General had thrown out that it 


iS $s intention to ¢ ll upon the non, 

Vlembers connected wit the leg i pr tes 
ny h 4 bra Chae I] ise to all 1 the 

Vi n th Select Committee. No , 

1a pect to Ul hon. and irned 

u P hould suggest that the Com- 


| ! 
t Iious \ were acquall ad 
\ t i mano renerally 
ilse ted; f as of 
i t Se 4 lecal Gentlemen would 
rest merely thos am an ts which 
i th chi p s of the ] 
vi ould hiltat ih transfer 
o perties, but wl would not 
l | l ] T¢ il uSTICE I the ¢ s¢ 
| 1elr ped that tl | d 
\ Cis era \ ild I ( veee t 
t {) the | 5 . y rs ¢ y 
ild direct his at yn also 
( \ Mr. Flume 
A 1a Vv tv turns 
I \ | 3} ( i i but iii 
al i ft ho { 1der ~ecre 
( s he sh 1 abstain 
I C nV Ov Vat Ss | } Hon 
al I ‘ ! i 4 Ol { A : S The 
\I Sale ss y that the 
( ‘I { for Coy ntry was not 
t 1 hon. Gentleman wouid have 
i himseil of the opportunity Of 2iv- 
in explanation of a statement he made 
ot! night, that not more than two 
1] yf the constituency of Lower 
la ¢ 1 | r write, He believed 
t tl ht Gentleman in his 


mel alluded altogether to the elder 
of the population, and not to the 


} rising generation. He was authorised to 


1 


been 
{ colony 1,216 schools, 
holars. 


1 very large proportion, for the 


Wa 24 
le population of the colony did not 
ed JOON, It was also st ited, 1n 
two h b Li Ve d to b the be st his- 
yf Lower Canada, namely, that writ- 
yy Mr. Macgregor, ‘“‘that the schools 
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were under the protection of the Covern { thea read nor write. he hon. Gentleman up 
ment, and that they had been « tablished | now ud, that there wa a great deal of we 
principally during the last six years. In- | lucation at present in Lower Canada; the 
deed in every parish, and in almost every but his right hon. Friend did not allude t mo 
settlement, a school had been established, | what h d ta 1 place during the last nin i it 1 
which was open to all classes, without any | years, or since 1828, since which period | WO 
distinetion as to religion and both X¢ 1 creat many schools had, no doubt, been id 
were instructed in | lish ind French. established. Vo} y denied that eduea Ol 
The number of th schools was upwards | tion had recently increased in Canada; pro 
of 1.200 and th 1} | 5s Of DO SCX \ dle id | s i stated that very lara LOC 
were 1 less 1 f i i ! of m id been voted sinc val 
of this Gentleman v l bly ri {1 { I] . of Assembly for t fl 
on, for he w at pi nt employed by tl purp s of education : but it must be re- 
Government on soi im} rt it st { st il} coll { d, that none of those who conld LO | 
Jnvestizations i believed that th | hay pt fited | the ¢ ication s pre vided sla 
House of Assembly of Lower Canada | could be at present older than mere boys {py 
wish d to devote ; a { tt N \ wd said that the Hou Ol \ In | 
purpos ol eral iu I hat | ly y 3 Op to education but a 
colol but the 1 \ ( od , al ie t { ite t rmginal rill 
1ecte the Bill for th 1 ! n | { ) 12 lon us. ft to 
is | IO! n AC ( c { i very lara pre Lit 
ing to the ret red » 1 of It lati were UW ma 
proportion tate of edi t | edueated Cr 
in the colony IL W ir. Lf observed, ti t itement mo 
this count so I I fen t e |] i 1 mere rested a Olle 
Ss to th t ofl I | I ) ! iid produ one ie! 
Canad | id ke | wished to fen I 
P| 
tunity flord that other it ul i. Al ehar ( Bri 
ch ! S j » had r I uct l Li I , did 1 justify t| Lo 
the colony { to fal a ri i ] ir la da of then vot 
and calumni s t ich had | : If t \ t] ( , tl 
put forth as » ) | ition enol r tl ople in many parts ik 
The he n \iem! co iuded W \ ji Oo 1 | | justil ition for Fa 
ior a ¢ Py of t \ t the Parli ert lta i awa t a rights Ge 
of Lower Canada, passed sin [Sz re) Sir P. Peel did not, when tl rioht the 
thi promotion of « iucat and the stab. | yn. Member for Coventry stated that th i 
lishment of schools in that province; to- {people of Canada were edu ited in th nN 
gvether with 1 copy of the | { report made } pl | rion of two in a hundred, unde! the 
to the House of Assembly of the state of }stand him to pledge himself as to th mec 
education, and of tl umber of schools | precise number of the educat d and un Hoi 
and scholars in each county, and the | educated people there. He believ dtheright vot 
numbers in the whol province. hon, Gentleman meant to imply that th her 
Lord John Russell regretted that his | state of educati n was so limited in Canada cou 
right hon. Friend was not present, as th hat a reat part ol thre population who pos 
hon. Gentleman had alluded to what had | enjoyed the elective franchise, were not bei 
fallen from hima few nightsago. Thehon. | able to form a very urate judgement o1 del 
Gentleman said, that his right hon. Friend | the matters involved in dispute. the 
had fallen into an error respecting th Returns were ordered. he | 
state of education in the colony, but he con 


did not think that what had been stated by VOTES 1 CoMMITTEE. | Mir. Flame SIZ 


the hon. Gentleman shook in the lichtest osed a motion to the eftect that every wot 





decree the statement of the right hon, notion in a Committee of th whol be | 
Gentleman or any other person on this House in which a division takes place, be Me 
subject. His right hon. Friend said, that | recorded and r port d inthe votes of th han 
the constituent body that clected the | day, and the number and names of the arre 


House of Assembly of Lower Canada | Members voting be recorded, in the sam« wot 
was remarkably ignorant, and that the | manner as in the divisions in the House. tun 





very great majority, as he said, anda large | The motion had already been agreed to mat 
proportion, as others asserted, could nei- | by the House, but had not been acted vote 
il 
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; upon in th way he expected. The nar mat 
were already printed in the apy Ix t 
; the votes, as We ll a | \ t 
motion or ame ndment, the th t 
it would be more « enient 
i words of he motion o1 nendmen \ 


" l division LOOK pia | ted 
of the votes. Hew 


} 


proposed Would, In § 


the trouble, but 
vantages that would 
ifford an am] e COM} i 
Mr. Ci ull cd i 
c| to the motion, but d 


dl stand the object of th I 


2 ippeared that 
in a division in ¢ 

{ civing all the imenad { {roa 
billin Committee, the vi r 


to amost V ul 

) iments could 
make t rh 
Committee treque 

nf motion to lea ut 


often mvolved 


( leration 
Mr. JI 
of Friend proposed that 1 


r Committee should only | ted 
votes when a division t 
Lord John Ii 
| sake of uniformity it 
Or ree to the motion, but { tt 
it would be better to | the 1 
ht the discretion of th 
h The Speaker stated, 


hi inxious to afiord every facility { 


el the printing of the vot V I 
he meet the feeling ol th H f i i ( ‘ 
Wn Hous: , he was sure, was awa th t 

votes should be arawn 1 1h rT i mane t | ~{ 





ner as not to betoovoluminous, sotl 


ida could be printed and delis 1S 
10 possible in the morning. Me 

not bers were anxious that t ti 

01 delivered at their several 


they left their houses in t ning, and \tt S 

he hoped that th Hous uld not | 

come to a decision which would swell t 
ime size of the votes in su degree that 
ery would often happen that they uld not} I 
iol be printed until a late hou If the |} l 
be Member chose to leave | matter in hi th ; tiema sit 
th hands, he would endeavour to adopt some | that press 
the arrangements to meet his. views. He | CrO% ment would not hav 
um would avail himself of the present oppor- | t tment ol m 
ise, tunity of making a suggestion in another | t iad t Crove t i to 
| to matter connected with the printing tl 
sted # votes. It often happened that when th 
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would have been charged with timidity, 
and with unnecessary procrastination ; and 
he doubted very much whether the ap- 
pointment of fifeen Members of that 
House, to sit on adecision of the 
Exchequer, would have given general 
satisfaction. A a proof of the necessity 
of adopting some measure with as little 
delay as possible, to meet the emergency 


Copartnership— 


which had been created by the decision of 


the Court of Exchequer, he could state, 
that a letter had been written to a certain 
banking company, intimating that if they 
did not agree to a compensation of a dé bt 
due to them by a person, against whom a 
fiat of bankruptcy had been issued, their 
whole claim would be resisted as illegal, 
several clergymen being members of that 
joint-stock company. That was certainly 


Court of 


f COMMONS} 





a most dishonourable proceeding; but if 


Government had delayed to take imme- 
diate steps on the present occasion they 
would have given a power to all fraudu- 
lent persons to resist the claims of joint- 
stock companies ; and the evils which 
would have resulted as the consequence 
would, in a very short time, have been 
incalculable. These, he thought, 
reasons sufficiently strong to justi ry 
course which had been adopted ; t he 
had one argument more. In ey et 
other similar case which had come before 
Parliament the same course had been pur- 
sued as on the present occasion, so that 
Ministers were not only justified by the 
necessity of the case, and by a due regard 
for justice, but also by the only precedent 
upon record, in the course they had 
adopted upon the present occasion. 


were 


' lawful debts, he 
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Clergymen Trading. 


Committee was simply one of time. He 
might also mention that the Bill, as at 
present framed, would not all the 
difficulties which might arise from the lat 
decision, and he hoped the measure would 


meet 


yet be rendered more general in its pro 
visions. 
Mr. Courtenay said, it seemed to him 


that a general misunderstanding pervaded 
the House in regard to the 


proce eding ) 


in the Court of Exchequer. The fact 
was, that no positive decision had yet 
been given; an opinion only had been 


expressed, and the House was not legis 


lating in consequence of the decision of a 


judge. 


Mr. M. Philips said, that facts had 
been stated of persons having already taken 
advantage of the present state of the law; 
and more might, before the 
of the week, avail themselves of the deci 
sion which had been given in the Court of 
Excheque r, to resist payment ot thei 
thought the Government 


as many end 


| perfectly justified in the course they had 


adopted. 


Sir Rk. Peel said, 


that the opinion he 


| had before expressed had been confirmed 


the | 


Sir E, Sugden said, the only question to | 


be considered was one in regard to time, 
for it was impossible to pass this Bill 
without a full investigation of its merits, 
and of the causes which 
necessary. The right hon. Gentleman 
appeared to think that the danger of 


being charged with timidity justified the | 


course which the Government had 
sued on this occasion ; 
for her Majesty’s Ministers to ask any 
person to pass this Bill before it had been 
subjected to the investigation of a com- 
mittee? He believed the House would 
not be asked pass the Bill before a 
Committee had sat upon it, and it was 
upon that belief he had acted; and he 
therefore trusted that a full investigation 
would take place. The question, there- 
fore, as regarded the appointment of a 


pur- 


but was it possible | 


had rendered it | 


refused to give 


by what had fallen from his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Courtenay). The House was in fact 
called upon to act in regard to a decision 
which had not yet been given. 

Mr. Courtenay could assure the House 
that no decision had yet been given, The 
judge had expressed an opinion, but had 
a final judgment tll the 
special demurrer which had been taken 
should have been argued. 


Sir R. Peel observed, that that was 
what he had stated, and he thought, 
before the Legislature had been called 


upon to interfere, there ought to have been 
a decision. The right hon. Gentleman, 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had 
i stated that the Government would have 
been charged with timidity if they had 


| 








acted in a different manner from what 
they had done; and he took credit to 
himself for the course they had pursued ; 
but he could not conceive a more unne- 
cessary display of courage than had been 
made by the ‘Government on the present 
occasion. The right hon. Gentleman said, 
“See what magnanimity we possess in 
bringing forward the present measure onour 
own responsibility ;” but he (Sir R. Peel) 
could give the right hon. Gentleman no 
credit for the course he bad pursued, or 
the magnanimity he had displayed, The 
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grounds of proceeding ou rht to have been 
placed on record, and the present measur 
ought not to have been brought forward 
simply on an opinion pronounced by a 
judge of the Court of Exchequer. ‘Ther 
were some subjects of far less importance: 
in regard to which the Go, 
not hesitate about the appoitment of a 
Select Committee, and there could be litth 
doubt that the present was a case which 
called for the fullest 
remedy ought to be commensurate to th 
evil, and without inquiry it could hardly 
be expected that at ade jira le remedy 
could be provided. 

The Chancellor of th kx heg 10) 
quite satisied that the course which the 
Government had pursued 


ernment did 


investization, ‘Th 


ever, begged to say, that he had made no 
claim to courage in bringing forward the 
present measure, and he had only stated 
that the objection of timidity might have 
been raised against the Government. 

The Solicitor-General said, that to all 
intents and purposes there had been a 
The court had decided that 


two clergymen being Members of a joint- 


{Fes. 8} 





stock company, the company could not | 


enforce payment of a just debt. That 

decision, he thought fully justified thi 

present measure, although he 
‘ 


] 
ACKNOW 


ledged that no formal judgment had been 


entered on the record. 

Mr. Courtenay thought, that the cir- 
cumstance stated by the NSolicitor-General 
made an important differ nee in this case, 
so far as the Legislature was concerned. 
It was certainly important to know whether 
a judgment or merely an opinion had been 
given. 

Mr. Maule thought the 
perfectly justified in the course hey had 
adopted, but he did not think the bill would 
apply to every case. It simply had refer- 
rence to mere shareholders, and would not 
apply to those clergymen who were Mem- 
bers of the direction of joint-stock com- 
panies. 

Sir W. Follett thought, that if the bill 
was tu be made retrospective in its opera- 
tion it ought to take in all parties. With 
respect to the interference of the bill with 
pending suits, it would be recollected by the 
House, that last Session a bill was intro- 
dueed which that 
arisen under the operation of the Municipal 
Corporation Act. He did nots Ly that the 
bill ought to be made to apply to a case 


Ciovernment 


affected causes 


of Members. 922 


sht have caused a suit 


instituted to ave 


J ty rl 
bona fide devot. inher 


wherein a person m 
il the payment of a 


| | | 
should be 1 protec- 





tion a Hle must confess that 
he was not to impose those re- 
stricttor rymen which he found 
Ss hy n I Ve bec ausé he 
thougl | re some occupations in 
whi yman might fairly and pro- 
| ut neg cting his sacred 
dut i ’ iivantage to his family. 

‘I \ itor- Gene int ed that he 

iterations in the bill as 
pplicab lergyt 

\ i I ill Ss inagers, OF 
} } 

B } ~ 1 t t! ( nmitt 
ET 

) LIFI¢ ON } \| Ss | 
House in ¢ nmittee ¢ tl QJualiticat 
f Me 5 | 

Sir Ek. Suae begged to ask the richt 
hon, G in on t Treasury bench 


. 
whether it was the intention of her Ma- 


jesty’s Government to take any part in this 
bill? It was of so important a nature 
that it ought to attract the attention of the 
Governn t It appe red to him that 
} the real object of the bill was to give that 
i whi S t really a qualification the 
character of a qu ilification, while it pro- 
vided no means of testing the qualification 
ol who might be elected to 
rep yorouch o1 county mn that 
House It was true that at present itwas 
poss to evade tl law But he under- 
S d tl | ct of the |] Membet 
for B i { have t , to get rid of all 
qualifications Not succeeding in that, 
however, he had now prope sed a bill to 
establish som thing in sh ipe Ol fi rm of 
» a quali tion, but which in fact wasa 
mere nullity, and mtended to effect the 
other object. He was of opinion, that the 
creater tl extent of the franchise, the 
more reason there was for a sure and 
proper qu lifiecati n on the part ol the 


had | 


represt nta 
by his own talent and industry 


the work 


esate - 
1, elther Dy inherit 
ance, or 
working | 


} 1 
t, micht 


is way up in 
become possessed of property which would 
ive an assurance to his constituency that 
he would perform his duties in a satisfac- 
tory manner. He did not 


that a man would neglect his duty because 


mean to say 


he was not poss¢ ssed of property, but the 


possession ol prope rty was a security to the 


| country 1th the « iS¢ ot a Me mbei of Parlia- 
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ment for the proper discharge of the re- 


sponsibilities of his situation. As to 


} 1 ¢ 
making personal estate a 


that might be a very easy plan, but not a} 


| 
rht reckon | 


satisfactory one. A man m! 


5 
is furniture from his kitchen to his attie 
as suthcient to give him a qualiti ition. 
But how would they ascertain its valu 
Would they employ surveyors or ap- 
praisers ¢ Why, it wa ! well CnOoWnR 
fact that those person searecly ever 
agreed in the valuat 3 wh 

There oucht o b Lo ome iy 64 tof ti 
qualification, ind not a lone ti | 
a tedious Inquiry, as to whether mar 
hous was full of hil rure not. na so 
on. lookine with | } canudour he 
could afford, on t | to t 
that clause of the bill nuit 

he must say that h ney va cia 
drawn more truly in tl spr f ph 
sophy, to vive t { Wilt \ 
denied to the understar As te 
oath, a man might \v ( cient I 
swear that he was duly qualified, havin 
respect to what was called person | pro 
perty, and that was all uired of him 
and there was no mode of showine that 


his qualification was not good, Ih 
prehended that on these and othe rrou 
| 


this bill ourht not to be all 


wed to pass. 


Indeed he thought th hon. Member for 
Bridport could scarcely entertain a serious 
hope that it would pass. 

Mr. Warburton would merely observe, 
that during the discussions which } eded 
the passing of the { — wien tl 
qualification of Memb elected to serve 
in Parliament car und { ( 
ation of the House, a minister of 
Crown stated, in his pl , that it AS 
never imnten 1 that t} tatu ! ne 
the qualificat iy strinven 
construction or be rigidly adl l to; that 
the only ol! ct was to ( e the return of 
Members who would be respectable in sta- 
tion and characte { Ertl ov { is 
not that they hould tually } ; 3 the 


qualification requir d, but that t hould 
be of a sufficient deo of 1 spectabili y 
Such, too, was tl simple opject of his 
bill. The number of } pl d 
during the present session agaimst perss 

returned for not possessing the requisite 
quali fic ation, was eichte That ould 
serve to show the extent in which it was 


doubtful whether Members returned duly 
elected 


HDOSSeCSSE 
j 


d the 1 (pUisite qualitiea 
tne la 


st Ne 


During 


tion or nol sion, One 


] i 
qu uihication, | 


i; case Ol 
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of Members. 


] 


of the Members for the county of Corn- 
wall made a motion to do away with the 
During 
motion gave 
ral hon. \Miem 


property qualification altogether. 
the discussions which that 


rise to, it was stated by sev 


bers, that they wer willing to entertan 
the qu n, whether or not the nature o! 
the ification should not extend to per 
sonal as well as real property. He thei 
thought there was a) sonabl hop ( 


nate entertain the pre 

t bil tS provisiol or the mode 

{ 1 these | . el » be car 
nto ettect, | no | ticular aflee 

{ ! i | lt LV ul himsel 
ol { l or stions ol tl 
ti ~ t irc leVIsl i different o1 
better pl ith answe to th objection 
b nevht bon id learned Gen 

in | ( | istance ft Case of the 

par {to a man pos me himself 

\ ua itiron Ol OT) r OUUOL a-vyeat 
Noy terest of t heir-apparent 
wl 1 pl ( t statut con idered 

uf nt qualificaty was, at most, but 
1 reversional terest. It might turn out 
ae point of fact, to be nothing. Unles 
the TE were disposed to confer inqut 


sitorial powers on the examiners of quali 
they could not get a full disclo 
sure either with regard to landed or funded 


property. Let them take, for instance, the 


secret transfer of the funds, and 
they would sce the difficulty, nay, the im 
possibility, of effectually rnarding against 
underhand dealings. He hoped that th 
Hou would not take up the matter as a 
party question, but as one of great public 
im} unt 
Vt ( l uld either » farther than 
the hon. Member for Bridport, or he would 
t or fai That the bill was, in som 
respects, an improvement he did not meat 
to di iv. He thought, however, the hon 


er’s bill went too far in allowin 


professional income to amount to 1 quali 

tion Che qualification arising fron 
the p sion of funded property, was a 
I t improvem tas tar as it went. It 

p h ips idmit of a question, whe 

her it w lesirable to have any qualifica 
tion at a The great objection to the 
nt svstein was, not that it exclusively 


roperty to be the qua- 


it gave oceasion for 


ross frauds hat inconvenience would 
continue just as much under the present 
bill With reference to the quotation 
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and which he profess 


delivered by Lord Althorp 


could only say, that he 

Althorp make use of any 
as that it was the present 
statutes regulating t 

the construction si I 


or that there 


hon. Member had stated 


landed property, the tith 
out meconvenien 
time; and in th 
there would 


with the othe 


thre immount ¢ | 
tead of bein ! 
bill was atic 1 to] 
how a tellow SES 


an income of 5 


] r ‘ ‘ \ 
imported info that tlous 


Parliament, and be a 
there. At the same tu 
pared to d ny, tl 

much bette: quali | 


Members who 
HHouse. 
Sil R. Inglis rect 


occurred about two ¢ 


ago, which went to shi 
ince, which was consicde 
commodation, did t 
Member for whose acc 
done, the absolut ! 
&c., conveyed It was 
law, that the cre t 
whom the land was 
pose of enabling | { 
tled to the property im 
The best qualit : 


him, consisted In tal 
copyhold, or leasehold 
was money in the 1 
Lord J. Russe 
to him to be espectally 
(iovernment to give n 
Bill. It was a matt 


tion, upon wi 


being as much int 


bound to oy 


ment. lie confe 
mind it was not a 


rv } ‘ 
very high inpor 


assent to ao quatit 
thoucht pt bhi opinion 


qualification ; but 


uicular advautage | 
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927 Qualification 
disposed to say, but upon that point he 
imagined a great part of the House would 
differ from him, that professional income 
should beconsidered as a good qualification 
likewise. Having made general 
remarks he would only observe 


} 
tuese 


further 


that he did not think the proposition of 


the hon. Member for Aylesbury could be 
carried into effect bona fide without cre- 


ating much vexation to many Members of 


Parliament; and he confessed he did not 
think it worth while for the sake of any 
exact or stringent qualification to subject 
Gentlemen to such a vexation. 

Mr. Hawkes thought, that funded pro- 
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perty should be admitted as a qualification | 


as well as land. 


He was disposed to sup- | 


port the view taken of the subject by the | 
| ment,” he thought that that would be more 


hon. Membez for Aylesbury. 


Sir Edward Sugden: The House 


seemed to be agreed on all sides, that | 


there ought co be some alteration of the | 


qualification. There must be time al'owed 
to see what that alteration ought to be. 
He would therefore propose, that the 
Chairman do now report progress, and 
ask leave to sit again, in order that time 
might be obtained to consider the subject, 
and to frame the necessary clauses. 

Sir Robert Peel thought, that the diffi- 
culty to the Bill and the difficulty to the 
parties to whom it would apply would be 
in making the declaration, which was to 
be considered as equal to an oath. The 
Bill required, that Gentlemen elected as 
Members of Parliament should declare, 
that according to the best of their know- 
ledge and belief they were entitled to sit 
and vote in the House of Commons. 
suppose the case of a professional man, 
whose usual income did not exceed 100/, 
a-year, but who from some accidental 
cause had received an income of 3001. the 
year before he was elected as a Member of 
Parliament; was the fact of his having 
received the 300/. for the one year, with- 
out the reasonable prospect of receiving it 
again for the next year, or, in fact, of ever 
receiving it again at all, to be taken as a 
good qualification? The House would 
perceive, that under the provisions of the 
Bill now proposed, a difficulty would at 
once arise upon a point of that kind. He 
thought, therefore, that whatever qualifi- 
cation were adopted, great care ought to 
be taken to make the intention of the 
Legislature clear and precise. He cer- 
tainly must say, that he thought the pre 
sent qualification Land 


Now, 


unsatisfactory. 
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might be avery proper qualification, but 
it did not follow that it should be the only 
qualification. Under the existing system 
it was perfectly notorious that many 
Members sat under a fictitious qualifica. 
tion; and it was equally notorious that 
parties took an oath, that they were pos- 
sessed of 300/. a-year in land, when in 
fact they did not possess a single acre. 
That being the case, it was impossible to 
resist the conclusion that the present qua- 
lification He thought, 
that the objection m be remedied by 
allowing the q to ot 
personal as well as landed property. If a 


was unsatisfactory. 
oht 
ualification consist 
respectable man were enabled to state, 
‘‘T am in possession of personal property 
sufficient to entitle me to sit in Parlia- 
satisfactory in every point of view than 
the compelling him to go to a friend te 
obtain a temporary qualification. Hy 
confessed he did not see any great advant- 
age that could result from agitating the 
question at all; but if a new qualification 
were to be adopted, he thought th. 
simplest would be the best. Say, for in- 
stance, where a party did not 
land, that he should be required to have 
such an amount of personal property as 
would a certain definite income. 
That would be plain and intelligible. He 
(Sir R. Peel) would exclude all profes- 
sional income, all chattel property, which 
in most instances consisted only of fur- 
niture, and even the stallion to which 
the gallant Colonel had referred. He 
would simply require that a Member of 
Parliament should possess a certain fixed 
amount, either of real or personal pro- 
perty. But as he objected to the present 
mode of procuring a fictitious landed 
qualification, so also should he object to 
the transfer of any amount funded 
property for the purpose of giving a tem- 
porary qualification. 

Mr. concurred in the view 
taken of this subject by his right hon. 
Friend who had just sat down, and espe- 
cially that care should be taken to prevent 
the ‘* loose dealing” (of which the noble 
Lord had spoken) in funded property. 
Perhaps it might be thought that this was 
a question in which he ought not to inter- 
pose, inasmuch as he was one of those 
from whom no property qualification was 
required. But it should be remembered 
that the Members for the Universities were 
required to have some qualification in 


possess 


secure 
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other respects; the Universities were 
obliged to return Members of their own 
body supposed to be qualified otherwise 
than by property. He did not mean to 
assert that applied to himself individually. 
With respect to this Bill, he thought it 
would be better to withdraw it from furthe: 
discussion at present, in order to render its 


{ Fen. 9} 





enactments more conformable to practice. 


existing qualification with the addition of | 


the qualification, from funded property, it 
would be more likely to work well than in 
its present shape. 

Mr. Warburton could not consent to 
extend the qualification merely to funded 
property, when he knew many leaseholds 
as good as freeholds. He had no objection 
to withdraw the provisions in the Bill as to 
professional incomes, and leave the quali- 
fication to be upon real and personal pro- 
perty of a tangible character. He desired 
also to equalise the amount of the county 
qualification to that now necessary fora 
borough qualification, viz., 300/. a-year. 
On that understanding he would consent 
to the Chairman now reporting progress, 
and he would frame clauses for the pur- 
poses he had stated. 

Sir . Peel could not consent to the 





| 


undertaking the hon. Member for Brid- | 


port desired. 
ready to add personal to the existing 
landed qualification, but he could not 
commit himself to the proposition for 


He repeated, that he was | 


| was intended. 


making the qualification for counties the | 


same as that required for boroughs. 
reserved himself also on the question as 
to the amount of the qualification. 
House resumed. Committee to sit again. 
John 


AFrairs oF Cawnapba.]_ Lord 


He | 


| which, if it were to determine 


Russell said, that as the Canada Govern- | 
ment Bill had been returned from the other | 


House with only one amendment, the 
House would probably permit him now to 
proceed with it. The amendment made 
by the Lords was merely a provision re- 
quiring Members of the Special Council 
to take the oaths of allegiance before 
sitting or voting at the board. He there- 
fore moved the House to agree with the 
Lords’ amendment. 

Motion agreed to. 
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three places, against the suppression of the Bishoy f 
Sodor and Man.—By Lord Gort, fr 
Limerick, against Grand Jury taxation 


mi the county 


EpucaTion—IRELAND.] The Bishop 
of Exeter seeing the noble Marquess, (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne) wished to know 
whether it were the intention of the Go 


vernment to propose a revival of the Com 


| mittee for an inquiry into the new plan of 
If the Bill merely continued the present | 


and if that) wer 
not intended, whether Government meant 
to introduce m<¢ 


founded on the report of the Commission- 
/ 


Education in Ireland : 


any isure or resolution 
ers 

The Marquess of Lansdowne took it for 
granted that the right rev. Prelate had 
addressed him because he had been last 
year chairman of the committee which sat 
upon this subject ; and he was very happy 
in being able to the 
which was required. It certainly was 
neither his intention nor that of her Ma- 
jesty’s Miuisters to propose the revival of 
the Committee of last year. He was fat 
from saying, that it was not possible that 
further information might be elicited, but 
looking to the extent of the inquiry, the 
great body of evidence which was pro- 
duced, and the information which the 
Commissioners were enabled to afford in 
their last report, it was certainly not his 


rive information 


intention to revive the Committee. As to 
the second question, he was not prepared 
at present to state that any measur 


The Report of the Com 
missioners had not been specially brought 


under the notice of the Government, 


upon sub 
mitting any measure founded thereon, 
would take care that due notice was given 
of such a proceeding. 

The Bishop of Exeter said, that the 
next question which he had to put was, 
whether the recommendations contained 
in the fourth report of the Commissioners 
in the year 1828, relative to religions edu- 


cation, had received the sanction of her 
Majesty’s Ministers ? 
The Marquess of Lansdowne replied 


that he had already stated that the Report 


of the Commissioners had never been 
formally brought under the consideration 
of Government; but he had no hesitation 
in saying for himself that he fully concur- 


red in the suggestions contained in the 
Report which had been referred to. The 
plan of education recommended, mc t with 


his entire concurrence and approbation 
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a ugnt, to state to then Lordships that 


: 
the offences with which these men were 
d were first stated in an indictment 


ten 


Ure 


under counts, in which they were 


ccused Of 


conspiring, by means of assas- 


on, and for the purpose of assassin- 


tion, Of arson, or ** wilful fire raising,” as 


! VAS called 


Lit 


In Scotland, and of othe: 
Ss to person and property ; and 


ilso witha conspiracy, for sending persous 


hired by, and paid out of, the funds of a 
riain association raised by subscription, 
' perpetrate the crimes which he had 


! } 
rated, \ vraver ottence it was uot 
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j Ope! 


in a most unfortunate predicament, thi by the fountain of justice and 


Crown would be placed inamost unh ippy subordinate distribut of tl st 
position, if the law officers preferred an Of his noble Friend’s inelinati 
indictment on which five men were arrested, be had no doubt. parti 

taken from their families which depended illed to mind the stat 

on their Jabour for support, and kept in law on the subject. { 

prison five months on charges found by dy the 2nd and 3rd of G 

the unanimous verdict of thei country. the combination taws 

men to be unfounded. But worse than no lonver itinued 

that, and a still more unfortunate predica- enter int ombinat to rais 
ment for the Crown would be, if its ad- W her i wise t il 
visers were found to brine forward charges without tuting 

yn Which the men were acquitted, and all ients 

the time to neé vleet to arraign them fo the stud ts of Irispruce 

offences which they had committed, and among pra ' 3.4 mat 

of which they turned out to be e ty, and = putation Dut this was rt 

upon which, if they were ticluded in the  binati mmongst cither mas 

first indictment, there must have been a was no longer an off 

conviction : to impose upon the m, in fact, Col Y must a ( 

in Imprisonment of five months on a Ne | ct ; 

groundless accusation, and to cause a still the person or property, or for 
further delay of justice, and a continuance of preventing mi from getting 

of imprisonm« nt for two months, on th making any man lose his w K 
charges on which they were finally sen- any man join au association, 
tenced. The fact w iS, that they wer way Im] ding or obstructing the fre 
guilty of none but minor offences, but plication of labour It was true thatt 
for them they were not indicted, they were was a proviso inserted in the Act, statins 
iccused of those of which they had never that threatening the person or prope 


been guilty. The jury, which, as he had for the illegal purpose of inducing 
stated to their Lordships, need not in to leave employment was made n 


Scotland be unanimous, retired alter the in- a common wult injury Ni 
vestigation anda long’ and learned ch irce was tl punishm t int ted by tl 

from the chief justice. He would demon und 3rd George 4th, chap. 95, ont 

strate to their Lordships that when they who was gull ves f th lesser Clas 

retired the majority of th jury were fences whi h he had mentioned ‘] 
wainst the conviction of the prisoners portation? No such thing Tra 

even for the lesser offencs S$: {01 they were ifion for seven years, th sent 

out three hours, and the result was, that nounced on tl men who vy 

they found by a VC rdi t only of i ioht Lo ouilty ot the tess grave ha ewes: N 9 
seven, the narrowest possible majority, like it. Transportation for a day or year ? 


that any offence, even the least of those No. ‘‘ Banished forth from Scotland, 
of a less grave character, had ever been which we in England might consid 
committed. Now it followed, demonstra- hardship, but which those who resided 
] 
i 


tively, from that circumstance that when Scotland were found very often volut 
they first went out they were not of that rily to undergo. No. Imprisonment for 
opinion ; for if they had been they would a_ year No. For seven months? No. 


have been glad, after a tedious inquiry, For five months? No. For the period 


which had lasted eight days, tohave called during whicl 
the roll and retired to their different occu- | before trial Nothing of the kind Fy 
pations. It was, he repeated, clear to the five months that these men were im 
demonstration that one of the eight had prisoned on a_ bungling indictment 
been arcued over, and that the verdict cl 
was thus decided. This, he thought, was | committed, and omitting that of wl 
a strong case for the interposition of the | the parties were guilty, on an indict 


these men were imprison 


varging only the crime which was nev 


Crown; and when he spoke of the law of | before it was known whether it could | 
England, and appealed to the practice, he ; water, or whether this blundering pu 
was glad to do so in the presence of his, of draftsmanship of the Crown lawy: 
noble and learned Friend (the Lord Chan was, with all its fringes and counts 

cellor), whose especial duty it was to stand | the paper on which it was written No 


2H 2 
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such thing. Not five months, but just 
two months, was the maximum punish- 
meut in the way of imprisonment which 
was inflicted by that act of 2nd and 3rd 
George 4th, and that to which these men 
would have been subjected if in England 
they had been accused. If this case had 
been tried in England, instead of carefully 
avoiding any mention of the real offence 
in the first indictment, and mentioning 
only charges they were not guilty of, the 
indictment would have been drawn by 
careful, prudent men of business, filling 
the situation of Crown lawyers, 
which if these individuals had been con- 
victed they would have been sentenced 
only to two months imprisonment, being 
the selfsame punishment inflicted on these 
poor men in addition to the first five 
months during which they were wrong- 
fully and through the blundering of the 
Crown lawyers and their agents in Scot- 
land confined. Seeing, then, that their 
punishment would have been only two 
months if tried in England, and that they 
had been confined for a period of seven 
months, 
ditional two months after the second in- 
dictment ; and considering that the of- 
fence was of a slight degree and of a con- | 
structive character, as charging these men | 
with being members of what was called | 
‘the euard committee ;” he trusted that | 
the royal ear would be approached with 
the kind and 


who had undergone three times {and more) 


as much punishment as they would have | 
suffered had their case been investigated | 


in England. Although he totally diffe red | 


from those who held combination to 
be an offence to the extent to which 
it was justified by the existing law, 


still he thought that such practices as those 
of which these individuals were found 
guilty were mischievous to trade, de- 
structive to the peace of the community, 
and, above all, mischievous to the interests 
of the workmen. None suffered more than 
the real victims of these conspiracies— 
those who furthered them under the de- 
lusive notion that they were for their in- 
terests, and opposed to that of their in- 
tended victims, the masters. ‘ I don’t 
(continued the noble and learned Lord) go 
the length of those who tell the people 
elsewhere that they have no right to enter 
into combinations—that it is not right for 
them to combine. 


{LORDS} 





upon | 


including the five and the ad- | 


° | 
considerate counsel to | 
extend the mercy of the Crown to persons | 





I utterly deny it. It 
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is right to combine; and I hope men will 


continue to enter into combinations. The 


law says they may combine if they please. 
Masters may combine to lower the pricé 

of wages, and men may combine to raise 
them. Men may combine to resist the 
lowering of their wages. ‘That is their in- 
defeasible right. The Act of Parliament 
tells them it is no offence, and it may bea 
duty. There is no doubt of that. No 
good cause was ever advanced by a state- 
ment displaying gross ignorance, and by 
the unreflecting shee rvation that all com 

bination was a crime. Sucha remark was 
as unfounded as to say that all law was a 
nuisance, because some instances may by 
found—and, God knows, as far as criminal 
law is concerned, not far off—of the ex- 
istence of abuse. But, then, there isa 
much more grievous and far more perilous 
error in its consequences which other men 
fall into, and that is, that there is little or 
no offence in those unlawful acts by which 
the operatives suffer themselves to be dis 

graced and their welfare to be put in 
jeopardy.” Noman, the noble and learned 
Lord continued, had a right to combine 


| for lowering or raising wages—for pre 
venting men from working, or forcing men 


to join any association by means of threats 
of violence of any sort. Arguments in 
favour of combination were right; they 
might be resorted to as a duty. All peace- 
ful means of furthering the interests, as 
they were conceived to be, of the working 
men against the plans of the masters ; all 
endearing inducements, all means short of 
threats, were justifiable. Combinations 
of this kind the law allowed; and to say 
that they were illegal or mischievous 
| would be just as tyrannical as the infringe- 
ment which was committed on the liberty 
of aman when he was willing, but for- 
bidden, to work for lower wages than those 
of his trade were willing to accept. That 
was the plain sense of the case, and it was 
undeniable law. Such was the advice 


which he felt bound to give to men of 


whom he had good reason to believe he 
possessed the confidence, having acted as 
their advocate in courts of law and in Par- 
liament, and to assure them, that while he 
consented to present their petition, he 
could not do so without availing 
of the opportunity of pointing out the 
errors committed not only by those who 
had written this petition, but by other 
parties, particularly in Dublin, who did 
not appear to be at all acquainted with the 


himself 
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distinctions which he had pointed out. 
With these observations he humbly begged 
leave to lay the petition before their Lord- 
ships, and to move that it be read. 

Petition read. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that if he had 
been aware that it the noble and 
learned Lord’s intention to present a pe- 
tition of this nature, and if he could have 
supposed that the noble and learned Lord 
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Was 
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would enter into a long statement involving | 


the law officers of the Crown in Scotland, 
he should have felt it his duty to make 
himself acquainted with the whole of the 
facts connected with the case. It had 
been the general practice of Parliament, 
in its prudence, wisdom, and discretion, 
although undoubtedly it had the power of 
deciding on questions of the exercise of 
mercy, as well as on those of every other 
branch of the prerogative—to exercise a 
very great care in considering such mat- 
ters, seeing that it would open a door to 
the greatest possible inconvenience if this 
prerogative were frequently called in ques- 
tion, and made the subject of debate 
within the walls of Parliament. And he 
owned that he did not see anything in the 
present case, as it had been stated by the 
noble and learned Lord, to make it an ex- 
ception to the general rule, or to induce 
their Lordships to interfere by an address 
to the Throne on this subject. It was ad- 


| the 


mitted, on all hands, that these men had | 


been convicted of an offence of a most 


pernicious character ; and it was with very 


great satisfaction that he heard the con- | 


cluding observations of the noble and 
learned Lord, which took off the impres- 
sion which might be produced by the earlier 


part of his speech, when he stated that the } 


Crown had failed in proving the offence of 


a grave character, namely murder or con- 
spiracy to murder, but succeeded in bring- 
ing home to the accused an offence of the 
lightest character known to the law. He 
conceived that any violence or intimidation 


used to carry into effect any regulation of 


such an association, was an offence of the 
gravest and most serious character, and the 
more open the law had been made for al- 
lowing men to enter into combinations, the 
more necessary was it to check any at- 
tempt at violent proceedings by the most 
serious punishments which the law al- 
lowed. The noble and learned Lord had 
stated that the punishment which had been 
inflicted for the charges which were proved 
was severe and excessive, far more than 
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would have been allowed by the law in 
this country; but when the combina- 
tion laws were abolished, the fault 
which was found with the proceeding 
was, that the penalties were too weak 
and too light; and he must savy, that 
ifthe offence were proved to the extent 
charged against these persons, the punish- 
ment which was assigned to it was not 
excessive, nor the infliction of it unjust. 
The noble and learned Lord had said, that 
the law officers bungled this 
tremely. It was perfectly true, that they 
were obliged to give up the charge of the 
most serious offence and proceed in ano- 
ther form. There might be re 
giving up the first indictment which did 
not arise from the circumstance that the 
offence 


Case exX- 


isons fo. 


was not committed, but because 
evidence on which the law officers 
relied was not forthcoming, and therefore 
the indictment which was at first preferred 
was not sufhicient, whether or not there 
were grounds for it. He begged leave to 
that he did not intend to give an 
not per- 
fectly master of all the facts. He gav 
no opinion whatever as to the course 
which was pursued in respect of it, but 
he maintained, that the facts which were 
brought forward did 
misconduct on the part of the law officers 
of the Crown, nor prove that the punish- 
ment awarded excessive. If their 
Lordships entered into the grounds of this 
application they would be obliged to exa- 
mine into the conduct of the jury, the 
length of time they were out, and the pro- 
portion in which they voted. There would 
be no end to arguments of this kind if 
they were once admitted ; and the 
duct of the jury which had been referred 
to only proved the inconvenience of the 
law of Scotland in not requiring unani 
mity, and thus allowing questions to be 
raised as to how many voted on each side 
and what was the character of each. 
great advantage of the verdict of a jury 
was, that it should be final; and if it ap- 
peared, that it was given in accordance 
with the evidence, and if there was no 
legal mode of attacking it by recourse to 
the higher legal tribunals of the country, it 
should not be made the ground for any 
further proceedings of an extraordinary 
nature. Ifthey were to reflect on the length 
of time the jury took to consider their ver- 
dict, and the time they were out, and to 
make these circumstances raise a presump- 


Say, 


Vas 


opinion on this case, as he 


not establish any 


was 


con- 


One 
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tion for attacking the 


forward SO 


verdict, or at least 


Dringing serious a 
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matter as 


the calliug in question of the verdict of a} 


jury and the proceedings of a court of 
justice in Parliament, ther 


end to such proceedings, Giving no opt 


would be no | 
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to verdicts in Scotland.” He would not 


argue that question, but those who 
attached to the Scotch 


tala d, 


wert 
main 
that it was most unjustifiable t 


system 


swear a man to return a v¢ rdict accord 


to his conscience, and then if the jury 


| could 


i}them, according to the 


nion whatever on the course which should 
be adopt: d, and being convinced that the 
fullest consideration would be crven to | 
the case by those whose duty it was to} 
inquire into it, he did not see that any 
peculiar claim was established for the in- 
Li rposition of the ir Lordshiy S; 

Lord Brougham explained: The noble 


Viscount had remarked on the very unusual 
though not unprecedented course of inter- 
ine between the sentence and the execu 
The nobl 
Viscount was mistaken Insupposing that hie 
had intimated any wish to make a motion 
on this subject. 


p Sing 


tion by an address to the Crown. 


He had vever mtimated 
but his supplication in 
favour of the prison is ow 


uny such wish, 


as pointedly ad 
dressed to the Ministers of the Crown that 
they might listen to his statement. ‘Th 
noble Viscount had stated, that if he bad 
known this petition was to have been pre- 
sented he should have mad 
to see that he or some of his colleagues 
was informed on the subject of it. He 
had sent 


it his business 


the petition either yesterday o1 
the d \y before to the Home-office, and le 
had yeste rday begged the attention of his 
noble Friend, the Secretary for the Hom 
De partment, as it was, he stated, his in- 
tention forthwith to present the petition 
With respect to what had been said, that 
there was nothing extraordinary or out of 
the way proved against the officers of th 
Crown, he must conclude that his under- 
standing was formed of very curious mate- 
rials who did not see that 
thing more than an every-day 


prefer ten charges, all of which failed in 


it was some- 


case to 


proof, and to omit the charge which alone 


could be proved, It was just as ifa man 
to take the indictments out of a 
drawer by chance, and to say, “ If this 
cannot be proved, and is wrong, we sball 
go on another.” The noble Viscount had 
stated, that the Crown might have good 
reason for abandoning the more serious 
charge. But the Crown did no such 
thing, but tacked the minor offence to the 
vreater crimes. Bad as the first indictment 
was, they kept it, and tried to prove it. | 
The noble Viscount also exclaimed, ** The | 

‘sent proceeding only shows the evils 
of a want of unanimity which prevailed as 


were 


not agree, to dismiss them, or cart 
| 


] 
old punishment, 


out of the county. He knew that it was 
often said in the law courts of this country, 
that it is better to have one obstinate 


man than eleven in your favour, for it was 
very likely that if he hada eood stomach 


ind a sound constitution, he would starve 
out the remainder. He thought it right 
to say thus much to mitigate the severity 


of the nobk 
the unbappy Scotch system, and to soften 
the extreme admiration he 


Viscount’s indignation ag 


whist 


had € x presst d 


of the practice in’ Eneland. The nobl 
Viscount bad argued, that thes prisoncl 
would not have been tried in the same 
Way In Enyvland as they lad been in Seot 
land. ‘That was exactly what he main 
tained, and was a conclusive answer to thi 
noble Viscount’s conclusions 

Petition laid on the table. 

SEI Ol SODOR AND MA | The 


\rchbishop of Canterbury said, that pre- 
Order of the 


vious to th Day being moved 


for the second reading of the Sodei | 
Man Bill, which re peal d so much of an 
\ct giving powers to agree to the recom 
mendations of the Church Commissioners, 
as related to the Isle of Man, he was 
desirous of saying a few words, particu- 
larly addressing himself to the noble Ear! 


opposite, who had brought in this Bill 
He had received a communication from a 
high authority in the Isle of Man, which, 
as he conceived, opened so far grounds of 
accommodation as to warrant bim in sub- 
mittine the contents of that letter to the 
Church Commissioners. ‘This he should 
do, and he hoped it would be the means 
of leading to an arrangement satisfactory 
to all parties ; and he should therefore 
take the liberty to ask the noble Earl to 


| postpone the motion for the second reading 


of this Bill until the meeting of the Com- 
missioners took place, at which this com- 
munication would be considered. At the 
same time he should state, that of course 
he could not answer for what conclusion 
the Board of Commissioners might come 
to; he could only answer for himself, and 
could only say, that he should enter upon 
the consideration of the subject, and he 
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tants pet ons of the highe 
lity ind property —por t 
concession of legislative | 


Roman Catholics 


The petiti 








Catholic Members 


Church Establishment. 2. That the 
security has proved wholly inefficacious. 
Under these circumstances, the petitioners 
humbly submitted to the House, that it is 
absolutely necessary to devise some more 
effectual safeguard for our national estab- 
lishments; that scriptural authority, and 
the principles of the British constitution, 
as well as experience, call for the total 
exclusion of Roman Catholics, from the 
Legislature, and the petitioners humbly 
implore the House to take such steps as 
may be deemed advisable for the accom- 
plishment of this essential object. Having 
adverted to the statements of the petition 
he had only to observe that he fully con- 
curred in the sentiments it expressed. He 
never had but one opinion on the conduct 
of the Legislature in reference to the 
Roman Catholic concessions, and that it 
was, in every sense injurious to the 
welfare of the country. 

On the question that the petition lie on 
the table, 

Mr. Wakley begged to remind the 
House, that a short time ago, in conse- 
quence of an intimation from the chair, 
and in consequence also of an understand- 
ing that it was the sense of the House, he 
withdrew a petition which contained an 
expression deemed to be offensive to the 
other House of Parliament. He considered 
it his duty on that occasion to yield to 
the sense of the House. He thought, on 
all occasions, that it was most unfortunate 
when petitions contained any expressions 
which might be deemed derogating from 
the honour of either House of Parliament: 
but, in the case of the petition presented 
by the hon. Member, the petitioners, as 
plainly as words could express, imputed 
perjury toa large body of the Members 
of the House. He was sure that the hon. 
Gentleman himself was too candid to deny 
that such imputation was therein cast 
upon a large body of hon. Members; and 
the petition, moreover, prayed that be- 
tween six and seven millions of our fellow- 
subjects in Ireland should be disfranchised. 
It was impossible to object to the recep- 
tion of that petition on the ground of that 
prayer; but when petitioners stated, that 
Members representing an immense number 
of the British community, had been guilty, 
in the discharge of their duty, of the hei- 
nous crime of perjury, it behoved the 
character of the House, if it had any feel- 
ing for the reputation or honour of the 
country, not to receive such a petition, 
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Mr. Plumptre said, the petitioners con- 
sidered that the security intended to be 
given by the act of 1829 had not been 
sufficient security. He thought that they 
did not mean to reflect on the character 
of Members, and conceived there was 
nothing in the language or prayer of the 
petition to exclude it from being received. 

Mr. Horsman understood the petition- 
ers to avow, that the conduct of hon, 
Members was not consistent with the se- 
curities given. He might have misunder- 
stood the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Plumptre) 
but he understood such to be the averment 
of the petitioners, and that they distinctly 
impugned the conduct of certain Members. 

Petition read at length. 

Mr. Wakley observed, that it was quite 
clear the hon. Member for Kent had pro- 
perly interpreted the sentiments of the 
petition, and that a clearer imputation of 
perjury against any body of men had 
never been made in that House, and he 
should, therefore, move as an amendment, 
that the motion for the reception of the 
petition be negatived. 

Colonel Butler seconded the motion. 

Sir R. Inglis believed the present would 
be the first instance of a petition, couched 
in the respectful language of that now 
upon the table of the House, being 
rejected. Petitions of a similar import 
had been frequently presented, and it was 
not by the construction that any hon. 
Member might put upon it that the peti- 
tion wasto be judged. It was needless for 
him to conceal the view which he took of 
the subject, but he assured the House 
that he was not aware of what the peti- 
tion contained, or from whom it ema- 
nated, until it had been read. The peti- 
tioners were strictly in order. They alleged 
certain facts, and left it to the House to 
adopt its own conclusions, The petition 
stated, that in the year 1829 a certain 
measure passed that House, accompanied 
by certain securities, and it stated that 
these securities had proved utterly ineffi- 
cacious. Did the bon. Member for Fins- 
bury deny that such securities were given? 
—or would he deny, in the second place, 
that such securities had proved utterly 
ineflicacious ? Had they, or had they 
not, done anything to alienate the pro- 
perty of the church? If the hon. Mem- 
ber denied that, then he could understand 
his course of proceeding. The allegation 
in the petition was, that they had been 
instrumental in endeavouring to alienate 
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the church property, and the petitioners 
stated that, so long as such conduct was 
adopted, the security which had been 
given proved inefficient, and they prayed 
that the House would adopt some mea- 
sure to render it effective. In his opinion, 
nothing whatever was stated in the peti- 
tion that could justify the House in refus- 
ing to receive it. 

Mr. Wallace said, that it appeared to 
him that the petition stated that as a fact 
which really was not so. Nobody could 
doubt that the allegations in the petition 
went directly to verify what had been 
stated by the hon. Member for Finsbury. 
In his opinion, no language could more 
strongly convey the allegation of perjury 
against the Roman Catholic Members 
than that which was used in the petition. 
The Members to whom the petition ad- 
verted, instead of doing that which was 
alleged, had done all that they could to 
assist the House to improve the condi- 
tion of the church. 
the statements in the petition were utterly 
futile and groundless. The Roman Catho- 


He believed that all | 


{Fes. 9} 





lic Members, together with the other Gen- | 


tlemen on that side of the House, had 
done all in their power to remove from 


the Church of England all the abuses} 


which existed in it. 


This being his | 


opinion, he should support the motion for | 


the rejection of the petition. 

Lord Ebrington agreed with his hon. 
Friend who had spoken last, that the alle- 
gations of the petition were utterly false 
and groundless in all their charges, both 


as applying to the Roman Catholics and the | 
other Members on that side of the House. | 


At the same time he was one who had 
always been an advocate for extending the 
greatest possible latitude to the receipt of 
petitions, and nothing except a strong 
feeling that the statements and charges in 


the petition were so wholly groundless | 


and so plain, as to leave no possible doubt 
as to what their interpretation was, would 
induce him to vote for the rejection of a 
petition. He must, however, confess that 
the present petition appeared to him to 
go nearer to charge the Catholic Members 
with perjury than any he had ever yet 
heard; because it stated in plain lan- 
guage that a certain body of the Members 
of that House had taken an oath to pre- 
serve, to the utmost of their power, the 
Church Establishment; and yet that, in 
defiance of that oath, they had voted for 
measures which had a direct tendency to 
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cripple the Establishment. They stated 
certain facts, and then they put their own 
interpretation upon them. He felt great 
doubt, however, whether it would be to 
the advantage of the House to set the 
precedent of rejecting a petition of that 
sort. As there seemed to be considerable 
doubt upon the question, he trusted that 
the House would be favoured with the 
opinion of the Speaker upon it. 

The Speaker observed, that he had no 
difficulty in stating the opinion he enter- 
tained upon the question. When there 
was any doubt, he was always disposed to 
give it in favour of the reception of the 
petition. Bya certain train of reasoning, 
the petition certainly implied that a cer- 
tain class of Members in that House had 
violated an oath; but then the House 
ought to remember that it was a mere 
matter of opinion, and rested entirely 
upon the view or interpretation which the 
different parties put upon the oath. As 
his opinion had been called for, he would 
state that there was one objection to the 
petition which had not been mentioned. 
It was the rule that no petition was re- 
ceived which complained, or took notice 
of any statements or proceedings which 
had taken place within that House. The 
petition before the House alluded to pro- 
ceedings which had taken place within 
that House, and complained of the con- 
duct of certain Members. It then became 
a question, whether by receiving it they 
would not tend to open the door for com- 
plaints being made of the manner in which 
Members performed their duty. 

Mr. Barron expressed the hope that 
the hon. Member for Finsbury would with- 
draw his opposition to the reception of 
this petition. He was one of the parties 
against whom the vile slanders had been 
made, and he despised them. The Catholic 
Members could afford to be slandered; 
and he, for his part, was always anxious 
that discussion should be had on these 
subjects. He stood there in defence of 
his honesty, his opinion, and the construc- 
tion of the oaths he had taken; and he 
thought he was as capable of putting a 
construction on them as any man in or out 
of that House. He courted investigation, 
and defied the calumnies, the slanders, 
and falsehoods put forth on this occasion. 
He could say that he had acted conscien- 
tiously, and as an honest man, in the 
votes which he had given, and which were 
alluded to in the petition. He also 
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knew too well there was, the question | 
was, how much of the destitution (but 
none of the poverty) was to be relieved 
by this Bill. The first thing that the Re- 
port on which the Bill was founded sug- 
gested was, that the Bill should take 
away one expense from the poor of Ire- 
land ; that it should relieve the poor not 
by direct but by indirect operation; for 
it was suggested, that at present the poor 
in Ireland were supported by a class poorer | 
than themselves. No doubt a consider- | 
able relief to the poor was thus furnished. 

It had been stated, that the value of one 

million sterling was given away annually | 
in Ireland, principally, if not exclusively, 

by the poorer classes to those who were 

one degree poorer than themselves. He 

remembered, that in the last discussion on | 
this subject he had made that assertion 
himself. He would not now say if it was 
accurate ; for he was in possession of no 
evidence on the subject—of nothing tan- | 
gible with respect to places, times, and | 
persons. He had no doubt, however, that | 
considerable relief was afforded to the poor | 
in Ireland in thismanner. But this he would 

add, that no persons in Ireland ever 
complained of the relief thus afforded. On 
the contrary, when remonstrated with on | 
the subject, they expressed their determi- | 
nation to continue it, and connected the | 
giving of such relief with religious obliga- | 
tions, and considered, that it was pro- 

ductive of kindly feelings, and had a 

tendency to secure a reward in another | 
and a better world. That was the feeling | 
which generally prevailed. The relief 
was not afforded in money ; it was afforded 
in a way not burdensome to the giver. A 


cottier planted a few more potatoes than | 
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was alive or the sisters were unmarried ; 
the great sacrifices made for the gratifica- 
tion of these, the purest and kindest 
emotions of the human heart, which ele- 
vated the moral character of the Irish 
people above the population of any country 
on the face of the earth. ‘To relieve Ire- 
land from the exercise of all the domestic 
affections which he had described was the 
object of this Bill. ‘To declare that a son 
should not remain at home to support his 
declining mother, to declare that a daugh- 
ter should not cherish the last days of a 
venerable father—such were the objects of 
this Bill. Why, let them pass a hundred 
Bills, the Irish poor would continue to do 
their duty towards all who were endeared 
to them by relation and affection. The 
truth was, that in no country in the world 
was there a deficiency of benevolence to 
administer to the wants of the poor if 
there was property enough to enable that 
benevolence to effect its purposes. It was 
the want of property that caused destitu- 
tion in Ireland; and it would be fruitless 
to attempt to supply that want, not by 
any scheme of raising free money, not by 
dispensing twenty millions, as in the case 
of the negroes, but by a Bill of taxation, 
to remove money out of the pockets of 
those who earned it into the pockets of 
those who did not earn it. Such was the 
scheme introduced for the purpose of 
forcing benevolence in Ireland! It was 
another feature of the Bill that this taxa- 
tion was inflicted upon the occupiers of 
land in Ireland. That was another ingre- 
dient in the Bill which he was now op- 
posing. The occupier of land, who held 
it without any profit, was to pay one half 
of the taxation; the occupier of land, 


he wanted, that he might distribute his | paying more than it was worth, was to pay 


superabundance among his poorer neigh- 
bours. Nobody felt this; nobody com- 
plained of this as a giving of alms; and 
it appeared to him, that it would be a de- 
lusion and mockery to say, that a poor- 
law would take away the necessity of such 
an expense. Upon this part of the sub- 
ject he wished he could venture to bring 
before the House the mass of evidence 
which had been given as to the kindly 
disposition of the Irish poor. Their anx- 
iety to afford each other relief; the 
watchful care of parents over their 
children, the filial affection of children 
toward their aged parents; the brother 
refusing to go abroad, when tempted by 
high American wages, because the mother 





one half of the entire rate, because he was 

the occupier. The other half was appor- 

tioned thus :—Whenever the landlord re- 

ceived his rent out of the land, the tenant’s 

profit over and above that rent was calcu- 
| lated; and where couldthere be amore fruit- 
ful source of litigation? The profit varied 
from year to year, according to the extent 
of the stock, or the capital laid out. Here 
was a running cause of litigation; in Ire- 
land—in a country, in which, hitherto, at 
least, as had been said by a learned person, 
there was one law for the rich and another 
for the poor. Whether the state of things 
had been since ameliorated, he would not 
say; but enough remained in remote 
parishes to make the subject a constant 
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source of agitation and violence—an in- 
cessant wrangle between the landlord and 
his tenant ; and if the tenant refused to 
admit having a larger income than he 
really had, in how many instances might 
the landlord make it exceedingly dan- 
gerous to allege that he had not an income 
that would mitigate the landlord’s taxa- 
tion. It had been said that the poor-laws 
did not increase the property of the coun- 
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try, but merely altered its distribution. 
That had been taken up on another | 
ground, and it had been said, that al- 


though it did not aifect other countries, 
it would be beneficial to Ireland ; because 
six sevenths of the income collected there 
was spent elsewhere, and contributed 
nothing to the poor. ‘* Give poor laws to 
Ireland,” it was said, “ and you will reach 
that income.” But this bill prevented 
that income from being come at. It 
charged the tenant with a proportion of 
the second half of taxation equal to his 
profit. If the tenant paid a fine and laid 
out that amount, instead of diminishing 
his taxation and increasing his profit, he 
increased his own taxation and diminished 
his landlord’s taxation, A person who 
resided in Jreland paid this tax ina double 
capacity, which the absentee did not. 
The poor law would, therefore, be a bonus 
on absenteeism. 
t, therefore, was totally annihilated, when 
it appeared that it gave an absentee a 
bonus, because he was an absentee; and 
injured the occupier in consequence of his 
being one. If, however, there really was 
any necessity for the measure, the way in 
which it was to be carried into effect was 
ridiculous. One of the purposes which the 
bill had in view was the erection of a hun- 
dred workhouses in Ireland. Each was to 
cost but 7,000/. and was to accommodate 
at least 800 poor, besides the Protestant 
chaplain, the Roman Catholic chaplain, 
the Dissenting minister, 
of other officers. Now, it was impossible 
that such a building could be erected for 
7,0002. ; it would cost at least 10,000/. 
There would, therefore, be at once an out- 
lay of a million to establish these hun- 
dred workhouses. The expense was to 
be charged on the counties by certain in- 
stalments. There would be thus 80,000 
poor to begin with. But that number 
would no more do for the purpose than 
800. Mr. Nichollshad made two journies 
of inquiry into Ireland, each of six weeks’ 
duration. Evidently those journies must 


and a large staff 
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have been made with great rapidity; a 
rapidity, indeed, which could not have 
been achieved unless in the improved state 
of the post roads. The compliments 
which had been paid him upon the first 
report, were withheld from the last and no 
wonder. ‘The first report had been pre- 
ceded by the anxious and laborious inves- 
tigation ‘during three years, of individuals 
eminently qualified for the undertaking. 
They had delegated persons to inquire 
into the condition of the poor in every 
town, in every village, in every parish. 
They obtained minute evidence in every 
county through all its districts. They 
endeavoured to bring into their reports a 
great mass of matter of statistical value. 
And what became of these reports? They 
were thrown overboard ; they were utterly 
neglected. It appeared that Mr. Nicholls 
hardly looked at them. They were con- 
sidered as mere waste paper. The speed 
of the railway was triumphant. The 
labour of three years was held as nothing, 
that of six weeks as everything. There 
were hon. Members from [reland also on 
both sides of the House, who would have 
been earnestly disposed, on the grounds of 
charity, to have contributed to the infor. 
mation necessary to form the basis of the 

x; but they were never cone 
sulted, and were as much thrown over as 
the eminent persons to whom he had 
already alluded. The measure was founded 
on the sole opinion of Mr. Nicholls. Mr. 
Nicholls had got at 80,000 as a proper 
number in an extraordinary manner. He 
said it was proved that one per cent of the 
Irish poor were destitute; and to that 
observation he annexed some memoranda 
derived from various counties in England. 
One per cent of the poor, according to 
Mr. Nicholls, were relieved in England, 
in the poor houses. But he omitted to 
state that four per cent were relieved out 
of the poor houses. _Let that be applied 
to Ireland, and it would appear at once 
that 400,000 instead of 80,000 ought to 
be relieved in that country. He (Mr. 
O’Connell) had pressed that point last 
year, and he believed that Mr. Nicholls 
had given it up, and had admitted it was 
a mistake. There was a second gentleman 
concerned in the inquiry into the state of 
the poor of Ireland, who bore a high 
name, although he (Mr. O’Connell) be- 
lieved he was not highly connected: he 
meant a gentleman of the name cf Stanley, 
of one of the public offices in Dublin. 
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Mr. Stanley was represented by Mr. 
Nicholls as a most competent person to 
the undertaking in which he was engaged. 
The passage he was about to quote would 
be found in Mr. Nicholl’s second report 
page 24, paragraph 80. It was that part 
of the report which spoke of the propor- 
tions of the destitute in England and 
Ireland. Upon that subject Mr. Nicholls 
said, ‘* Very different estimates, it is true, 
have been formed ; but these, as before ob- 
served, appear to have been framed in total 
disregard of the distinction between the poor 
and the destitute.” ‘This was the favourite 
distinction of Mr. Nicholls; he denied any 
kind of identity between poverty and des- 
titution. ‘* There is more poverty,” said 
he, “in Treland, in proportion to its 
population, than there is in England ; but 
I doubt if there is more, if so much, 


destitution. There is this difference, 
however, between the two countries ; 
in England, the destitute are re- 


lieved at the common charge; in Ireland 
the destitute are, for the most part, sup- 
ported at the charge of the poor, of those 
persons who are only clevated one step 
above the destitute in the social scale, and 
who, by the custom (amounting in prac- 
tice to a necessity) of affording such sup- 
port, are themselves reduced to the very 
verge of destitution.” Might he (Mr. 
O’Connell) be permitted, by way of 
parenthesis, to ask whether this class of 
persons, when called upon to pay money 
for the support of the poor, would not be 
more rapidly driven into that state of 
destitution which already threatened them ? 
“‘ Under such circumstances,” continued 
Mr. Nicholls, ‘to confound poverty with 
destitution is a mistake easily made, and 
hence the discrepancies adverted to; but 
I am relieved from the necessity of enter- 
ing more at large into the consideration 
of this point by a statement which has 
been drawn up, at my request, by Mr. 
William Stanley, of Dublin, the author of 
an able pamphlet on the Poor-law mea- 
sure. Mr. Stanley’s local knowledge and 
position, and his intimate acquaintance 
with Irish statistics, peculiarly fitted him 
for the task ; and I solicit your Lordship’s 
attention to the important document which 
he has produced, a copy of which is in- 
serted in the appendix No. 13.” [t would 
thus be seen, that Mr. Nicholls disem- 


barrassed himself from any responsibility | 


for the calculation of limiting the relief to 
80,000 persons, because upon that point 
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he quoted the authority of Mr, Stanley. 
He turned, therefore, to Mr. Stanley, 
There were many curious things to be 
found in his report ; and the House would, 
perhaps, be surprised to hear that one of 
them was the superior chariness and cau- 
tion with which the people in Ireland 
avoided early marriages. There was 
nothing, according to this report; about 
which the Irish people were so extremely 
cautious. Mr. Stanley showed that one- 
fourth of the adult population in Ireland 
was unmarried, whereas in England there 
was oniy one-eighth unmarried, and in 
Scotland only one-sixteenth; so that the 
Irish, upon this point of early marriage, 
were twice as cautious as the English, and 
four times as cautious as the Scotch. If 
any Gentleman required to find a proof of 
this fact, he would. only have to turn to 
the forty-second page of the appendix, 
where Mr. Stanley gave the round num- 
bers upon which his calculation was 
founded. Well, then, Mr. Stanley was 
to be taken as the great oracle upon the 
subject of the Poor-laws. He was the 
man who was in possession of all the 
necessary information—the man whose 
‘‘intimate acquaintance with Irish statis- 
tics peculiarly fitted him for the task” of 
giving any explanation that might be re- 
quired. Mr. Stanley, then, acting upon 
his profound statistical knowledge, gave 
an estimate of the destitution of Ireland, 
which estimate would be found at page 51, 
of the report. It was upon that estimate 
that the calculation of 80,000 persons 
being a sufficient number to relieve was 
based. Mr. Stanley, however, found him- 
self hard pressed upon that point; but he 
was an accurate man, and made his cal- 
culations with great exactness; he was 
not one of your round-number calculators, 
one who indulged in loose and vague 
calculations of so many hundreds or so 
many thousands, but a man who reduced 
his calculations to units, and even to frac- 
tions, with the utmost exactitude. Mr. 
Stanley, then, had discovered that the 
exact number of destitute persons in all 
Ireland was 82,506—not one more, nor 
one less. Certainly, there was nothing 
like precision. Your general wholesale 


calculators were in the habit of taking 
things by the lump; but here was a man 
who was particularly recommended to the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) for his 
knowledge of Irish statistics, and who had 
ascertained to a man the number of the 
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destitute in Ireland. This admirable cal- 
culator said, “ Mr. Nicholls is greatly 
mistaken, when he tells you that the 
number of the destitute is 80,000; I have 
made my calculations upon the subject, 
and | find, reckoning every man, woman, 
and child, that the real number is 82,506.” 
In another instance, the result of Mr. 
Stanley’s calculations went to prove that 
Mr. Nicholls was in error. Mr. Nicholls 
had estimated the destitute in the propor- 
tion of one per cent. of the whole popula- 
tion. How did that apply to the city of 
Dublin? Mr. Stanley made the total 
number of the destitute poor in Dublin 
5,646. Now that happened to be two per 
cent of the population. But Mr. Stanley 
had an explanation for every thing; and 
in reference to this point he said, that as 
more paupers crowded into Dublin than 
into any other town in the kingdom, it 
was only fair to calculate that there were 
twice as many in the capital as in any 
other part. Why so? But admit that it 
were so, admit that in Dublin the exact 
number of the destitute was 5,646, admit 
that Mr. Stanley was right in that calcu- 
lation, still he (Mr. O’Connell) had an 
answer to it. An answer! from whom ? 
From Mr. Stanley himself. Mr. Stanley, 
upon another occasion, made out the 
destitute poor of Dublin at fifty-seven 
thousand and some odd hundreds. He 
(Mr. O’Connell) would give the precise 
number—57,672. Mr. Stanley was an 
accurate man; he never spoke in broad ; 
he reduced his calculations to the utmost 
exactness; yet there certainly appeared 
to be some discrepancy between the two 
estimates which he had given of the num- 
ber of the destitute poor in Dublin. It 
would, perhaps, strike the House, as it 
did him (Mr. O’Connell), that there was 
a material difference between 57,672 and 
5,646, yet there could be no doubt that 
each of these calculations had been most 
profoundly entered upon, and most care- 
fully worked out; because there was no 
man who had a more “ intimate acquaint- 
ance with Irish statistics” than Mr. Stan- 
ley. Lest it should be supposed, that he 
(Mr. O’Connell) was misrepresenting Mr. 
Stanley, he would give the House the 
benefit of an-extract from one of that 
gentleman’s prize essays, for Mr. Stanley 
had gained two prizes of 1002. each for 
essays upon the condition of the Irish poor. 
In one of those essays he said, 

“ The indigence of Dublin roomkeepers is, 
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perhaps, without a parallel in all the world 
besides. According to a report from a bene- 
volent society which collects alms for them, 
there were 5,424 families, containing 21,283 
persons, relieved at their places of abode in 
the months of January, February, and March, 
1831 (see Saunders’s News Letter of the 13th 
April, 1831); and it appears by the report of 
the society for 1830, that there were relieved 
in that year no less than 9,622 families. In 
addition to this mass of miserable human 
beings, depending on voluntary alms, there 
are always in the Mendicity Institution about 
2,000 persons; and there are many vagrant 
beggars in the streets, who beset any respect- 
able person seen entering a shop. They are 
also to be found in large numbers at the 
doors of every Roman Catholic House of wor- 
ship.” 

Now, taking the number of destitute 
families at 9,622, and allowing, according 
to Mr. Stanley’s own calculation, a pro- 
portion of 5} persons to constitute each 
family, the total number of the destitute 
in Dublin would be 52,921. But now, 
when he came to furnish the statements 
which were to form the basis of a measure 
for the introduction of a system of poor- 
laws into Ireland, Mr. Stanley abandoned 
all his former calculations, and reduced 
the number of the destitute in Dublin to 
5,646. Was such a man to be published 
to the noble Lord (Lord John Russell) as 
one upon whose statements he was to rely, 
and who was to supersede Mr. Nicholls in 
the office of making any calculations at 
all? He (Mr. O’Connell) now begged to 
call the noble Lord’s attention to the evi- 
dence on which this Bill was founded. 
There was no evidence that the affording 
relief to 80,000 persons would be suffi- 
cient except the evidence of Mr. Nicholls, 
who had since admitted that he had been 
mistaken in calculating the amount of 
pauperism at one per cent. only, the real 
amount being five per cent. Mr. Stanley’s 
evidence was of the nature he had de- 
scribed. There was no other evidence to 
support the Bill. Could any reliance, 
then, be placed upon a measure concocted — 
upon such bases as the report of Mr. 
Nicholls and the calculations of Mr. 
Stanley? But what was the real amount 
of the destitution of Ireland? Alas! it 
infinitely exceeded any of the calculations 
of the Poor-law Commissioners, who, 
taking man by man, found that there 
were 585,000 heads of families in a state 
of actual destitution during the greater 
part of the year. These 585,000 families 
would comprehend a population of about 
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3,000,000, of whom two-thirds might be 
classed as destitute for a part of the year, 
and one-third for the whole of the year. 
Here, then, was a population of, at least, 
1,000,000 for whom, if the species of 
support which they at present received 
were taken away from them, it would be 
necessary for the Legislature to provide 
for by the poor-law. He begged the 
House to look at the facts before it, and 
to deal with them as they really were. 
Let them have no legislation upon the 
subject by mistake, nor deception or delu- 
sion of any kind. The state of Ireland 
certainly was a frightful one. Taking its 
poverty and every thing else connected 
with it into consideration, no one could 
deny, that the state of Ireland was fright- 
ful. It was known from the Report of 
the Commissioners, that there was a mass 
of population amounting to not less than 
1,000,000 in a state of actual destitution. 
Was there no other test to show what 
the destitution of the country was? 
Take the agricultural labourers of the two 
countries. The House would probably 
suppose, that there were more agricultural 
labourers in England than in Ireland; that 
was not the fact. There were in Ireland 
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75,000 more agricultural labourers than in 


England. The gross population of Ire- 
land was much less than that of England, 
but the number of agricultural labourers 
was, as he had stated, much greater. The 
actual number of persons employed in 
agriculture in the two countries was as 
follows :—In Ireland, 1,131,715; in Great 
Britain, 1,055,982; giving an actual sur- 
plus to Ireland over the rest of the king- 
dom of 75,733. When it was remembered, 
that the agricultural labourer received his 
wages out of the produce of the land, it 
would at once be perceived, how great 
was the disadvantage under which Ire- 
land laboured, in consequence of the 
surplus of agricultural population. Ob- 
serve the disproportion between the two 
countries. In England about one-fourth 
of the whole population was employed in 
agriculture ; in Ireland the proportion of 
agricultural labourers to the whole popula- 
tion was fully two-thirds. The only source 
from which these labourers could receive 
payment of their wages must of necessity 
be the return procured from agricultural 
produce. Now mark the difference that ex- 
isted between the two countries upon that 
point. Ireland had agreaternumber of agri- 
cultural labourers than Great Britain ; but 
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had she a greater number of cultivated 
acres of land? Far from it. In Great 
Britain there were 32,250,000 acres of 
cultivated land; in Ireland there were 
only 14,600,000. That, to be sure, was 
nearly one half; and when the greater 
productiveness of the soil (supposing it to 
be properly cultivated) was considered, it 
might be reckoned as equal to nearly two- 
thirds. But the soil of Ireland was not 
sufficiently cultivated, and, therefore, not- 
withstanding its natural fertility, it was 
much less productive than the soil of 
England, In Great Britain the produce 
of agriculture amounted in money to 
150,000,0002. a-year, whereas in Ireland it 
amounted only to 36,000,000/. Thus it ap- 
peared, that although the quantity of cul- 
tivated land in Ireland was within a frac- 
tion of equal to one-half of the quantity of 
land cultivated in Great Britain, the value 
of the produce of the land cultivated in 
Ireland was less than one-fourth of the 
land cultivated in Great Britain. Whence 
did this arise? The soil of Ireland was 
more fertile than that of England. 
Why did it produce less? The cause 
was well known. It was the want 
of capital to lay out in the land to 
make it as\ productive as it would be. 
This was the cause of the evil; and what 
was the remedy? Trulya most notable one 
—a remedy that met the evil to a miracle. 
The cultivators of the land were too poor 
to improve its natural fertility; therefore, 
to assist them in their exertions, and to 
make their labours more profitable, it was 
proposed to place an additional tax upon 
them. Was that wise? Would that in- 
crease the produce of the land? Would 
it tend to the improvement of the condition 
of the poor? Did the House forget that 
every shilling taken in the shape of taxa- 
tion from the capital employed in agricul- 
ture was in fact a shilling taken from the 
wages of the labourer? Was it not ob- 
vious that by adopting such a course the 
House would be taking away the means 
of improvement and annihilating all pros- 
vect of future advantage? There was 
another view of the poverty of Ireland 
which he thought might be interesting to 
the House. The House was aware that at 
present all the taxes, except the assessed 
taxes, which were payable in England 
were equally payable in Ireland. He had 
looked over the finance returns which had 
been made up to the 5th of January, 
1837, to ascertain the relative productive- 
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ness of the two countries. He found, that subject of poor-laws, let it reflect upon 
for the year ending the 5th of January, these things. But when he (Mr. O’Con- 
1837, the total gross revenue of Great’ nell) showed such causes of misfortune 
Britain was 55,085,150/. 9s. 3d. [Mr. and distress, let it not be supposed that 
Cobbett used to say that he loved the | he was contending that Ireland had not 


three-farthings at the end of the account 


secured some remedy for some of her 


of the national debt], whilst the gross grievances. All that he was contending 


revenue of Ireland during the same period 


for was, that before she was made subject 


amounted only to 4,807,402/. 1s. 3d. The ' to the operation of a poor-law, she ought 


assessed taxes were included in the gross 
revenue of Great Britain; but the assessed — 
taxesamounted only to3,926,550/. 16s.63., | 
which, deducted from 55,085,150/. 9s. 43d. 


left an amount of revenue derived from 


in all other respects to be placed upon a 
perfect equality with England. If he 
were asked what poor-law he would give 
to Ireland, his answer would be this : place 
, her upon a perfect equality with yourselves 


the same sources as in Ireland of —let her be part and parcel of your realm 


51,158,5997. 12s, 103d. So that Great | 


Britain, with a population of 16,000,000, 
produced on the same taxation more than 
ten times and one half, indeed more than 
eleven times, the revenue produced by 
Ireland with a population of 8,000,000. 


Could anything more strongly demonstrate | 


the inferiority of Ireland in point of pro- 
perty? And what was the remedy pro- 
posed? Why, to add another million to 
the amount of her taxation; to increase 
her taxation by one-fifth. Ireland certainly 
had suffered much—nobody could deny 
that—from her connexion with England. 
Century after century Ireland had been 


the victim of harsh and tyrannical laws : | 
for a century education was prohibited in | 


Ireland—no one of her inhabitants could 
be educated— it was a crime to learn—a 
crime punishable with transportation, and 
return from transportation was death. 
For another century there was a law to 
keep the people from being industrious, 
and to prevent their acquiring property. 
During that century, if any Roman 
Catholic purchased an estate, the moment 
he did so it was only necessary for any 
one of his Protestant neighbours to make 
a statement of the fact—to say, ‘ This 
man is a Papist, and has purchased an 
estate—give me his estate and let him go 
without his money,” and the law imme- 
diately gave a decree in his favour. Was 
it surprising, then, that the country should 
be found unenlightened and poor after it 
had been subject for so long a period to 
the operation of such laws? He did not 
mean to introduce anything polemical or 
litigious into the discussion upon that oc- 
casion ; but he must be permitted to ask 
were these laws abolished altogether now ? 
Was there no remnant of them in the mu- 
nicipal corporations of Ireland? Before 
the House legislated for Ireland upon the 
VOL. XL. {2s} 


—give her the advantages which you 
enjoy, and she will*maintain her poor 
without difficulty to herself, and without 
trouble to you. That was the poor-law 
he would prescribe. It might be said, that 
the English Members in the House were 
interested in the establishment of poor- 
laws for Ireland. If, indeed, there were 
any who felt an interest of that kind, he 
thought he might appeal to their justice 
as well as to their common sense upon this 
point. It involved nothing of politics, nor 
of religious distinctions ; but he wished 
to put this point to the English Members 
of the House. Mr. Nicholls had reported 
—and reported truly—that in no part of 
the world were the people less disposed to 
go into workhouses than the Irish. Mr, 
Nicholls need not have gone beyond 
Bristol, Liverpool, and Manchester, to 
ascertain that fact. Everybody who knew 
anything of Ireland and of the character of 
the Irish peasantry, could have informed 
him of it. What was the consequence ? 
Why, that the Irish adult labourer would 
never go into a workhouse in Ireland as 
long as he could earn twopence a-day in 
England. At present, if the labourer 
‘remained in Ireland he had usually some 
‘friends to fall back upon when employ- 
, Ment was scant or not to be procured ; 
' but under the operations of this Bill that 
| resource would be taken away from him, 
-and the only alternative for the lab 








would be to go into the workhouse orto - 


seek employment in England. He would 
invariably prefer the latter; so that tue 
effect of the Bill, instead of diminishing 
the emigration from Ireland into England, 
would be most materially to increase it. 
The Irish poor would flock over here in 
troops—they would be content to work at 
the very lowest rate of payment—they 





would thus diminish the wages of the 
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English labouring population, and increase 
in a tenfold degree all the inconveniences 
and all the injustice which were supposed 
to result at the present moment from the 
competition of the Irish in those fields 
of labour which belonged of right to the 
English. He was anxious to close his 
observations as speedily as he could, but 
there was one other point which he wished 
to bring under the consideration of the 
House. He wished to direct the attention 
of the House to one particular portion of 
Ireland, with the view of pointing out 
what the distress there was, and what the 
conduct of the peasantry had been. In 
Mr. Nicholls’s report, page 12, paragraph 
29, he spoke of tlie necessity of applying 
his panacea as well to the north as to the 
south of Ireland. He said, “ In speaking 
of the north of Ireland I ought to except 
the county of Donegal, the inhabitants of 
which differ materially in character and 
circumstances from those of the other 
northern counties, and approximate more 
nearly to those of the extreme west and 
south. Small holdings and minute sub- 
divisions of land prevail in Donegal to 
a greater extent than I have found in any 
other part of Ireland ; and the consequent 
growth of population has been there so 
great as to press hard upon the productive 
powers of the soil, and to depress the con- 
dition of the people to nearly the lowest 
point in the social scale.” He implored 
the House to bear with him whilst he read 
one paragraph more, the thirty-first para- 
graph, describing the state and character 
of the population of Donegal ;—** Nothing 
can exceed the miserable appearance of 
the cottages in Donegal, or the desolate 
aspect of a cluster of these hovels, always 
teeming with an excessive population. 
Yet if you enter their cabins, and converse 
with them frankly and kindly, you will 
find the people intelligent and commu- 
nicative, quick to comprehend, and ready 
to impart what they know. They admitted 
that they were too numerous, ‘too thick 
pn the land,’ and that, as one of them 
eclared, ‘they were eating each other’s 
heads off,’ but what could they do? There 
was no employment for the young people, 
nor relief for the aged, nor means nor op- 
portunity for removing the surplus num- 
bers to some more eligible spot. They 
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could only, therefore, live on, ‘ hoping,’ 
as they said, ‘that times might mend, and 
that their landlords would sooner or later 
Yet, with all 


do something for them,’ 
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this suffering, no disturbance or act of 
violence has occurred in Donegal. During 
the severe privations of the last summer, 
when numbers were actually in want of 
sustenance, there was no dishonesty, no 
plundering—the people starved but they 
would not steal; and although their little 
stock of cattle and moveables have been 
notoriously lessening these last four years, 
and especially in the last year, which 
seems to have swallowed up nearly all 
their visible means, they have yet paid 
their rents—the occupier’s share of the 
produce has been insufficient for his own 
support, yet the landlord's share has ge- 
nerally been paid in full; and I was as- 
sured by the agent of one of the largest 
proprietors, that he had no arrears worth 
noticing.” Now what was the poor-house 
remedy for this distressing state of things ? 
What did the poor-house do toenable these 
poor people to pay their rent? How was 
their condition to be improved by boxing 
them up in a workhouse? Was it sup- 
posed that this system of imprisonment 
would improve the morals of the people, 
or increase their affection and respect for 
those who ruled them? Donegal was greatly 
distressed ; but there had been no disturb- 
ance, no violencein that county, nothing to 
prevent capital from flowing in there, no- 
thing to prevent industry from being pro- 
moted and encouraged. Yet what a picture 
of destitution was drawn there; and how 
melancholy a contrast was found between 
the moral conduct of the people on 
the one hand, and the utter and com- 
plete wretchedness of their physical con- 
dition on the other. But you would im- 
prison them. Imprison them! For what? 
Why would you imprison them? They 
had committed no crime—they deserved 
no punishment. Why, then, were they to 
be shut up in a workhouse, which in every 
point of view was tantamount to close and 
severe imprisonment ? Oh, Sir, (continued 
the hon. and learned Gentleman), this is 
no remedy for the ills of Ireland—if you 
think to quiet her by these means, J tell 
you you are totally mistaken. My opinion 
is, that by holding out a prospect of relief, 
which this Bill will not give you, will be 
stopping to a considerable extent the na- 
tural fow of charity, which now enables 
the poor to live. Hereafter, if this Bill 
shall pass, when a poor creature asks for 
arms the cold reply will be, “Go to the 
workhouse!” Is there anything more 
likely to create distraction and confusion, 
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disturbance and trouble? The idea of the 
workhouse is so hateful to the people that, 
unless great care be taken they will adopt 
some violent course. But supposing the 
people to submit to the imprisonment 
which is to be made the condition upon 
which they are to be fed, is it not prob- 
able that, deprived of every family com- 
fort, and of all that tends to mitigate the 
asperities of the human character, they 
will come out of your great prison houses 
infinitely more disposed to enter into a 
desperate preedial warfare than at any for- 
mer period. I feel satisfied that by this 
Bill, instead of tranquillising the country, 
you will be sowing the serpent’s teeth, 
which hereafter will rise up armed men to 
oppose and distract you. 

Lord John Russell thanked the hon. 
and learned Gentleman for the temperate 
tone in which he had discussed the measure. 
If the hon. and learned Gentleman paid a 
very just compliment to the disposition of 
the House during the last session to dis- 
cuss the question without any mixture of 
party feeling, he must say, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s speech of that 
evening was well calculated to keep up 
that disposition ; for nothing had fallen 
from him that could possibly tend either 
to excite party feeling, or to produce an 
acrimonious disposition with regard to the 
proposed law either in that House or in 
Ireland. He differed very widely from the 
view of the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
He had stated on a former occasion the 
grounds upon which he thought the intro- 
duction of a Poor-law advisable for Ireland, 
and many of those reasons it was unneces- 
sary for him. to repeat; but at the same 
time he would state some of the grounds 
upon which it appeared to him that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was mistaken, 
both in his general conclusions with respect 
to the operation of Poor-laws and in the 
ground of his opposition to the present Bill. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had very 
fairly and very candidly declared at the 
outset of his speech that he was against 
compulsory relief altogether — that what- 
ever the merits or demerits of the Bill, no 
system of Poor-laws for Ireland which im- 
posed compulsory relief would satisfy his 
objections. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man held that compulsory relief was alto- 
gether an error——that it dried up the 
sources of private charity, and ought not 
to be resorted to by any state. That was 
perhaps too large a question to enter upon 
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at that moment ; but he must refer again 
to what he stated in some detail last year 
—that, with respect to this country as well 
as other countries, compulsory relief to the 
poor had been one of the means by which 
the prosperity of those countries had been 
advanced. And now, without alluding too 
particularly to the circumstances of this 
country, he would ask, in the first place, 
in what countries had the abuse of the 
Poor-laws been carried to the greatest ex- 
tent—in what countries had there been the 
greatest profusion, the greatest improvi- 
dence, the most extreme prodigality, in 
administering compulsory relief to the 
poor? He should say, that those countries 
in Europe in which this prodigality had 
been carried to the greatest extent were 
England, Holland, and the canton of 
Berne. In all of these countries abuses 
very nearly similar, and all having the 
same origin, had existed. But if any per- 
son were to travel through England, Hol- 
land, and the canton of Berne, and were 
to compare the condition of the people in 
either of those countries with the condition 
of the people in other countries in which 
Poor-laws were unknown; he would ask 
him to judge by the result, whether general 
prosperity and general comfort did not 
exist in those countries in which Poor-laws 
were established ; and whether misery and 
destitution did not prevail in those coun- 
tries where they were unknown? Speak- 
ing of England more particularly, he (Lord 
John Russell) would say, that the introduc- 
tion of the Poor-law was the introduction 
of the means of order. He would presently 
refer to the particular interests of the land- 
lords, of the farmers who paid the rates, 
and of the destitute poor themselves, all of 
which were materially influenced by the 
Poor-laws; but with regard to the general 
order of the country, he must say, that from 
the introduction of the Poor-laws in the 
reign of Elizabeth was to be dated the 
period at which the general—he would not 
say anarchy and confusion—but the general 
mendicancy and robbery which prevailed 
throughout the country gave way to a 
system of laws which compelled every 
being to account for himself—to state why 
he was a beggar, and either to receive re. 
lief or to submit to the discipline of the 
laws. Under the operation of that law a 
better state of things was speedily produced. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman said, that 
in Ireland there was a want of capital, that 
there were millions of persons in a state 
either of poverty or of great distress, and 
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that the great remedy for these evils was 
the introduction of capital. ‘There were 
general rules and general principles which 
governed these matters. A man could not 
say—and this was one of the mistakes 
into which those who proposed laws had 
frequently fallen — a man could not say, 
that by any particular law—by the intro- 
duction of any special measure, either legis- 
lative or administrative—he could produce 
prosperity in a country. That which he 
could say— that which he ought to say— 
that which good legislation effected and 
good administration forwarded—was this: 
that every individual being disposed to 
exert his industry to the utmost—being 
disposed to look for a reward for his exer- 
tions by securing to himself an increased 
degree of comfort—every individual seek- 
ing by honest endeavours to advance his 
condition in the world, should be able to 
effect that in consequence of th good laws 
and good administration which prevailed. 
What were the obstacles to attaining such 
advantages? One of them was the absence 
of freedom and the existence of a system 
under which the liberty of every man was 
at the mercy of tyrannical laws. Such a 
system would prevent, and did prevent, a 
country from proceeding in a course of 
prosperity. But there was another obstacle 
which might be quite as hurtful and quite 
as injurious, and that was where regular 
order did not prevail, where there was no 
security for person or property, and where 
a person who was willing to lay out his 
capital, and to endeavour, by means of 
industry and the exertion of his skill, to 
obtain the honourable and just reward of 
wealth and distinction, was prevented from 
so doing by the imperfect security which 
the state of society afforded him. Now, 
was that or was it not one of the evils 
which for a long course of years had af- 
flicted Ireland, and exercised a disastrous 
influence upon her interests? He main- 
tained, that whatever the Government and 
the Legislature could do to put down out- 
rages in Ireland, and to prevent persons 
from invading property would tend mate- 
rially to promote the prosperity of the 
country. A Poor-law by giving the peo- 
ple the means of subsistence tended more 
certainly than any direct law could pos- 
sibly do to introduce prosperity at once 
amongst the inhabitants of any country. 
Amongst the evils which afflicted Ireland 
must be considered the great number of 
persons who were dependent for support 
upon the resources of private charity. 
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The hon. and learned Gentleman said, 
that in his opinion, there were at least 
a million of persons in Ireland in a state 
of destitution. Now, supposing that that 
calculation was any thing near the truth 
could it be imagined that amongst a mil- 
lion of persons entirely dependent for 
subsistence upon the charity of private 
persons, and traversing the country from 
one extremity to the other — could it be 
imaginéd, he asked, that amongst such a 
mass of persons there should not be many 
who would naturally seek to disturb the 
peace of the country, and who, if unable to 
obtain their subsistence from charity, would 
endeavour to obtain it by depredation? 
That, therefore, was one reason, and, he 
thought, a very principal reason, why 
something in the nature of a poor-law 
ought to be introduced into Ireland. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman, at the com- 
mencement of his speech, stated that this 
compulsory mode of relief would impose a 
very large tax upon the occupiers of land, 
that they would be very great sufferers by 
the introduction of a poor-law, and that, 
instead of bestowing charity, they would 
have to pay a tax. But let the hon. and 
learned Gentleman bear in mind the com- 
parison of the present state of things with 
what would then exist. Everybody must 
admit, that a very large amount was now 
given by the occupiers of the land in order 
to maintain those persons who lived upon 
charity, the greater part of whom were re. 
gular and established mendicants, The hon. 
and learned Gentleman said, there were a 
million of persons in Ireland in a state of 
destitution, and that he believed a sum not 
less than 800,000/. or 1,000,000/. was 
given to them in charity. Now, if they 
could suppose that there were a million of 
persons in astate of destitution, surely they 
could not imagine that the sum of 
800,000/7. or 1,000,000/. was an adequate 
relief for them; on the contrary, it must 
be considered very inadequate. The persons 
who gave this relief, and supplied the whole 
subsistence of the destitute, were the occu- 
piers of the land. What the Government 
proposed then was, that instead of this mode 
of affording relief there should be a tax 
levied partly upon the owners and partly 
upon the occupiers; which tax would, of 
course, come into every calculation made 
between landlord and tenant with respect 
to the renewals of leases, the amount of 
rent, and the other arrangements for the 
holding of the land. Was it not evident, 
then, that that burden which even the hon. 
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and learned Gentleman must admit at 
present to exist, and which now fell entirely 
on the occupier, would be in future a 
charge divided between the owner and the 
occupier, and of which the absentee pro- 
prietor would necessarily have to bear his 
share? And having so to do, the absentee 
proprietor would consider more narrowly 
and closely what were the means by which 
the land might be improved, and by which 
the burden of destitution might be dimi- 
nished. He was surprised that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, in the various 
speeches and letters which he had addressed 
to the people of Ireland, should have argued 
that by this tax the landlord would be 
benefitted and the occupier oppressed. On 
the contrary, he (Lord John Russell) con- 
ceived that nothing was more plain and 
undeniable than that at present the farmer, 
however poor, however bordering on a state 
of destitution himself, had to bear the whole 
burden of relieving the poor, while by this 
measure it would in future have to be 
borne equally between the landlord and 
the farmer—if, indeed, the landlord would 
not have to bear the greater part of the 
burden himself. He need hardly go into 
a consideration of the great advantage that 
would arise from the distinction which 
would naturally be drawn, when method 


and regularity were observed, between the 
impostor and idle mendicant, and the de- 


serving and destitute poor. That distinc- 
tion must and would be made, when relief 
came to be administered regularly by a 
board of guardians possessing the requisite 
local knowledge, and aware of the real cir- 
cumstances of the country—a distinction 
which could not now be made by the poor 
farmer, who, though he might in general 
give relief from charity, often, no doubt, 
gave it because it was almost impossible to 
refuse. In many cases alms were demanded 
from fear, not solicited from benevolence. 
The farmer would, of course, be relieved 
from that portion of the burden, which the 
State would take care should not be ob- 
tained by persons who had no clear or just 
elaim to relief. There was another con- 
sideration deeply affecting the landlord, to 
which he had already alluded, and which 
he had no doubt would before long be felt, 
and that was, that the landlords having to 
pay a part of this burden would take a very 
deep interest in all the local concerns of 
Ireland, and in the improvement of their 
own estates—even those among them who 
had hitherto been the most neglectful in 
that respect—-and in the general prosperity 
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and advancement of that district in which 
they hada more peculiar personal interest. 
Therefore, in that way, as well as in others, 
the general amount of poverty would be 
diminished. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman seemed to deny the distinction 
between poverty and destitution. But, 
notwithstanding the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s denial, there appeared to him 
to be an obvious difference. There might 
be a whole country almost entirely filled 
with persons who were in a state of 
poverty, and none of them of large means or 
possessing anything like wealth, and yet 
there might be none of those persons so 
near the condition of destitution that they 
would think it necessary to submit to any 
privation of personal liberty in order to 
obtain food. Now this he believed to be 
the condition of a great portion of the peo- 
ple of Ireland. He conceived their condi- 
tion to be very wretched, very unfortunate ; 
but, at the same time, he thought that a 
very large proportion of them, if relief 
were tendered to them coupled with 
restrictions on their personal freedom, 
would not be induced to accept that 
relief. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had asked what remedy would 
be afforded for the condition of all these 
persons by the adoption of a Poor-law ? 
Now he had always expressed a desire that 
neither in that House nor in Ireland should 
any extravagant expectations of immediate 
relief to the poor be indulged in. He did 
not believe, as some persons supposed, three 
or four years ago, when the question was 
first discussed, that by means of a Poor- 
law they could remedy the poverty of the 
country, or that they coulé make labourers 
who were now receiving very low wages 
receive high wages. If they were to at- 
tempt, by any project of that kind, to raise 
the condition of the labourer by endeavour- 
ing to make up the rate of wages to anything 
similar to the rate of what was received for 
labour in England, so far from advancing 
the prosperity or curing the poverty of Ire- 
land, they would be sinking the whole 
property of the country into one abyss, from 
which it would never be recovered. Never- 
theless, he considered that a Poor-law was 
one of the means by which the condition of 
the people of Ireland could be improved. 
At the same time he thought that the House 
would do well when in Committee to take 
care that every check was devised by which 
abuse should be prevented. In enacting a 
Poor-law, they would do so in the most 
prudent and cautious manner, and would be 
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careful to hold in their hands the power of 
enlarging it, but not to enlarge it in the 
first instance upon the notion that they 
could at their pleasure afterwards limit and 
restrain its enactments. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had complained that 
the Government had overlooked the report 
of the Poor-law Commissioners of Ireland, 
and that they had entirely neglected their 
recommendations. He thought that in 
this instance the hon. and Jearned Centle- 
man had very much exaggerated the devia- 
tions which the Government had made in 
the Bill from the recommendations of the 
Commissioners. It must have been sup- 
posed from the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s statement that all that was now pro- 
posed emanated either entirely from Mr. 
Nicholl or, as might almost be inferred 
from one part of his speech, from Mr. 
Stanley. Now, whether upon considera- 
tion the recommendations of the Poor-law 
Commissioners could be taken simply as 
they stood in their report, or whether 
they required alteration and amendment, 
he would not say; but as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had said that their re- 
commendations had been entirely neglected, 
he would take leave to read an extract from 
their report. The Commissioners say, 
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“ Upon the best consideration which we 
have been able to give to the whole subject, 
we think that a legal provision should be made 
and rates levied as hereinafter mentioned, for 
the relief and support of incurable as well as cu- 
rable lunatics, of idiots, epileptic persons, crip- 
ples, deafand dumb, and blind poor, and all who 
labour under permanent bodily infirmities; such 
relief and support to be afforded within the walls 
of public institutions ; also for the relief of the 
sick poor in hospitals, infirmaries, and conva- 
lescent establishments, or by external attend- 
ance and asupply of food as well as medicine, 
where the persons to be relieved are not in a 
state to be removed from home; also for the 
purpose of emigration, for the support of pe- 
nitentiaries to which vagrants may be sent, 
and for the maintenance of deserted children ; 
also towards the relief of aged and infirm per- 
sons, of orphans, of helpless widows with young 
children, of the families of sick persons, and of 
casual destitution.” 


He really must ask the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, who was an enemy to all com- 
pulsory support, and who stood for the 
character and credit of the Commissioners, 
which of the two propositions he chose to 
adopt? If he were an enemy to compul- 
sory relief, he could not be the friend and 
supporter of the Commissioners ; and if he 
were a friend to the Commissioners then 
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he could no longer be an enemy to all pub- 
lic and compulsory relief ; because a system 
of public and compulsory relief, contem- 
plating more classes of persons within its 
range, and more various modes and sources 
both of giving and obtaining relief—several 
of those sources not free from the liability 
of abuse—than this report of the Poor- 
law Commissioners recommended he never 
had the chance to meet with. What, then, 
was the object of the Government? Was it 
entirely to discard and throw aside that re- 
port? No. Their object was to ascertain 
whether the recommendations which the 
Commissioners had made, according to the 
opinions of persons conversant with the 
actual administration of relief to the poor, 
could be carried into effect, safely and be- 
neficially, or whether it would be advisable 
to adopt other modifications or propositions 
in aid of these recommendations. The re- 
sult of that inquiry had been that in the 
first place they ought not to give one of 
the kinds of relief proposed by the Com- 
missioners, namely, the relief to the sick 
poor at their own houses, on the ground 
that sickness would then be an excuse for 
out-door relief being generally given ; and, 
in the second place, if they gave relief in 
public institutions they could not help giv- 
ing relief to the able-bodied poor more than 
the sick poor. These were changes made 
in the measure from the report of the Irish 
Poor-law Commissioners. He thought from 
the passage he had just read, it could 
hardly be said that the Commissioners were 
really of opinion that no compulsory relief 
should be afforded, or that the Govern- 
ment had entirely neglected the recom- 
mendations of those Commissioners. Ona 
former occasion he stated that from some of 
the propositions of the Commissioners he 
differed. He thought, and the Govern- 
ment thought, that it was advisable—that 
it was an object of immense importance, 
and the importance of which could not be 
over-rated—that they should take every- 
thing into consideration, that they should 
obtain the opinions as well of persons in 
Ireland who were locally acquainted with 
the state of destitution in that country, as 
of persons in England who were equally 
well acquainted with the mode of adminis- 
tering relief ; and that they should combine 
the results of every opinion that was prac 
ticable before any proposition was adopted. 
The Government had pursued this course, 
and they believed that they had afforded to 
the House the best possible information 
that could be acquired upon the subject. If; 
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with this information before them, the 
House were now prepared to say, with the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, that no com- 
pulsory relief should be adopted—that it 
was an error in legislation to recognise such 
a principle—that it would be fatal to the 
prosperity and injurious to the property of 
Ireland—lct them declare it. If, on the 
contrary, the House were in favour of the 
adoption of a Poor-law in Ireland, let 
them go with the Government in the fur- 
ther consideration of this Bill, taking every 
care with respect to all its details that it 
was sufficient for its purpose, at the same 
time that it was not carried too far. Ifthe 
House would adopt that course, ne believed, 
from the attention which had been given to 
it, without any reference to party consi- 
derations, by all sides, they might hope to 
succeed in framing a measure by which 
they would hereafter be enabled to say, that 
they had effected a great and permanent 
good, and essentially contributed towards 
the future improvement of that country. 
Mr. Shaw agreed with the noble Lord 
that the time was come when some mode 
of public relief must be afforded to the 
poor of Ireland. When, on a former even- 
ing, he ventured to say, that he anticipated 
on all sides of the House a general con- 
currence in the proposition that there must 
be a Poor-law in Ireland, so far as he re- 
ferred to the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
the Member for Dublin, he certainly rather 
bore in mind the observations which the 
hon. and learned Gentlemau made on the 
subject last year than the notice upon 
which he had moved the amendment to- 
night. For, if he recollected aright, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman said last year 
that he thought the time had come when 
it was imperative that some legal provi- 
sions should be made for the poor of Ire- 
land ; he said that he was not sanguine of 
the success of any such measure, still that 
he not only would not vote against the 
measure, but, if necessary, would give it 
his support. ‘The reasons which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman on that occasion 
gave for adopting such a course were, in 
his opinion, no less cogent at the present 
moment. On the contrary, he thought 
that circumstances had rather strength- 
ened them, and that the general social and 
political condition of Ireland did not now 
Jess imperatively demand a remedy. He 
was not one of those who entertained any 
very sanguine hopes of the present mea- 
sure. He did not believe that any one 


measure, whether a Poor-law or otherwise, 
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could be a panacea for all the evils under 
which Ireland was suffering. He was quite 
aware that the great want of Ireland was 
some means of employing and relieving. a 
redundant population, and he did not 
think that this measure could have that 
effect. He felt, too, that there was jus- 
tice in many of the observations of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman in reference 
to his objections to all compulsory pro- 
vision for the destitute. He agreed that 
every impost upon property for the sup- 
port of the indigent was more or less a tax 
upon the source of independent labour. 
But, notwithstanding all these theoretical 
and political difficulties, he felt it was the 
duty of the House, as rational men, to 
consider whether they could not take some 
step towards the improvement of the poor 
and destitute in Ireland. A state of ab- 
ject destitution caused disturbance of the 
public peace, and created turbulence, 
outrage, and agitation; rendering both 
person and property insecure, and thereby 
preventing capital, skill, and enterprise 
being employed in their true aud legiti- 
mate course. These were the causes of 
the misery of Ireland, and of the existing 
condition of her people. While on the one 
hand, however, he thought they ought not 
to form too sanguine an estimate of the 
benefit which this measure would confer 
on Ireland, on the other they ought not 
to be deterred from taking every practical 
step towards improving the condition of 
that country. He agreed with the noble 
Lord that whatever they did they must 
take care not to do .too much, and to do 
what they did in a safe direction. Their 
great object ought to be not to raise ex- 
pectations which they would afterwards be 
obliged to disappoint. In contrasting the 
different circumstances attending the ad- 
ministration of a Poor-law in England and 
in Ireland, there was one consideration 
which ought not to be lost sight of, 
namely, that in any alteration proposed to 
be made in the Poor-law in Englaud care 
should be taken not to deprive the poor 
too suddenly of that relief which they had 
been accustomed to receive, however im- 
properly so accustomed ; whereas in re- 
spect to Ireland, inasmuch as the people 
of that country had not been accustomed 
to receive relief, it behoved them to be 
cautious that in whatever they gave they 
should give it salutarily and safely. Al- 
though he agreed with the noble Lord in 
the principle which he had adopted, 
namely, the making the workhouse a test 
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of destitution, yet he thought that the 
noble Lord had gone rather too far in 
carrying out that principle. If the prin- 
ciple of making the workhouse a test of 
destitution was considered necessary in 
England, it was in a ten-fold degree ne- 
cessary in Ireland. He was persuaded that 
out-door relief in Ireland would increase 
the objects of relief to an extent that 
would finally absorb all the resources of 
independent industry, and operate as a 
confiscation of all the property of the 
country. But he feared that in proposing 
to give relief to all the destitute, through 
the medium of the workhouse, the noble 
Lord proposed to effect that which it was 
impossible for him to accomplish. In al- 
luding to the various and very conflicting 
statements of the Poor-law Commissioners 
on the one hand, and of Mr. Nicholls and 
Mr. Stanley on the other—to all of whom 
the House and the country were greatly 
indebted for the industry and talent they 
had applied to this subject—he owned he 
was quite incompetent to come to any 
direct conclusion with respect to them. 
The Commissioners said, that there were 
above 2,000,000 of destitute poor, while 
Mr. Nicholls and Mr. Stanley had said 
that there were not more than 80,000. 
He (Mr. Shaw) was disposed to think that 
the truth lay between them; but without 
being able to ascertain the precise number, 
this, he thought, must be admitted, that 
the elements of destitution abounded— that 
on the one side there was a great want of 
demand for labour, while on the other 
there was an over-supply of labourers. If 
that were so, he was very apprehensive 
that the workhouse test of destitution 
would not be found sufficient. He feared 
that the workhouse system would either be 
altogether useless as a means of relief to 
cases of able-bodied persons in a state of 
destitution, the system of restraint in the 
workhouscs rendering those places so un- 
palatable to the able-bodied poor as alto- 
gether to deprive them of the benefit of 
this law ; or that those workhouses would 
be wholly inadequate to the wants of the 
destitute, if the various precautions to 
prevent the people from improperly apply- 
ing to them should not produce that effect. 
He owned that he was apprehensive that 
the latter branch of the alternative would 
be the result, He feared -that the work- 
houses would be found to be totally inade- 
quate. It was very true that the [rish 
character was attached to liberty and im- 
patient of restraint, but then distress, and 
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nakedness, and destitution would break 
down the proudest spirit; and there was 
also this characteristic about the Irish 
people, that if once that difficulty of which 
he had spoken were overcome, they were 
peculiarly enduring and patient, and far 
more regardless of suffering than other 
people. The result of destitution on many 
of the poor of Ireland was to drive them to 
the commission of crime, for the sole pur- 
pose of finding a shelter and a provision 
from misery and starvation within the 
walls of a prison, although, of course, that 
shelter and provision would be accompanied 
with all the restraint of imprisonment for 
crime. He was, therefore, fearful that the 
restraints would not be sufficient to deter 
the able-bodied from going into the work- 
house. In England the great ditliculty 
was to make the able-bodied work when 
work could be had, whereas in Ireland the 
great difficulty was to find work for those 
who were willing todo it. His desire was 
to provide for the sick, the impotent, the 
aged, and the infirm, though he would not 
draw a very close line in that respect. His 
great objection was, that by offering relief 
in the workhouse to all classes they would 
raise expectations which could not after- 
wards be realised. Under all the circum- 
stances it occurred to him that the plan of 
giving relief to the aged, impotent, and 
infirm, within the workhouse or asylum 
(aided, no doubt as it was intended, by a 
well-considered system of emigration of 
the able-bodied and by an increase of em- 
ployment on public works, not undertaken 
merely to give temporary relief to the 
labour market, but for the lasting improve- 
ment of the country), would be found to 
be, if not sufficient, the least objectionable 
plan that could be introduced into Ireland. 
As to the argument that a compulsory 
provision would dry up the sources of cha- 
rity that now poured forth its streams to 
the relief of the indigent poor in Ireland, 
he entertained no apprehension that any 
consequence of that description could result 
from the present measure. It never could 
be supposed that a measure of this kind 
could supersede private charity. He 
trusted, as well for the sake of the giver 
as of the receiver, that they would always 
find the spirit of charity continuing 
amongst them, sweetening, as it ever did, 
all the intercourses of social life, binding 
together the different classes of society and 
promoting the best interests of all. The 
noble Lord was too sanguine if he ex- 
pected to put down vagrancy in Ireland by 
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positive enactment. There were vagrancy 
Acts already existing in Ireland, and every 
one knew that these had been found to- 
tally inefficacious. Vagrancy, in its legal 
sense, was a very different thing from 
mendicancy. But it would be found to be 
a very difficult matter to carry any law 
into practical effect making either the one 
or the other illegal in Ireland. This Bill 
would, however, go far to remove the exist- 
ing temptations which induced the poor 
to ask for relief on the one hand, and the 
charitably disposed to extend it indiscri- 
minately on the other. He thought the 
subject of having a local board of commis- 
sioners in Ireland, acquiring its informa- 
tion on the spot, and being enabled to 
adapt the operation of the Act to the varia- 
tion of circumstances, was one which 
would deserve mature consideration. Re- 
serving to himself the right of discussing 
the details of the Bill in Committee, he 
would conclude by expressing his deter- 
mination to give his support to the prin- 
ciple, the bare principle, of extending a 
Poor-law to Ireland. 

Mr. W. S. O’Brien observed, that the 
objections of the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin resolved themselves into two 
parts—objections to the principle and ob- 
- Jections to the details of the Bill—the first 
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of which appeared to be founded in error, 
and the latter were capable of remedy in 


Committee. His own experience of the 
opinions of the shopkeepers and smaller 
occupiers in Ireland led him to form a di- 
rectly contrary conclusion to that come to 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman; for 
he thought that they did care for the Bill. 
He lived in the adjoining county to that 
of the hon. and learned Member, and he 
had heard frequent complaints of the 
swarms of what were called “ Kerry alma- 
nacs.” The hon. Member also objected to 
the Bill that it would tend to repress the 
kindly feelings of the people. Such toa 
certain extent he would admit to be prob- 
able; but was it just that a poor family, 
themselves bordering on starvation, should, 
as they frequently now did, diminish their 
little allowance by supporting an orphan 
child ; or that a poor cotter, having little 
enough for his own children, should, as he 
had known to be the case, receive into his 
house a child infected with the small-pox, 
thereby rendering his own children suf- 
ferers? Was this a proper state in which 
to leave the poor of that country? Great 
stress had also been laid by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman on the vast amount of 
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pauperism stated by the Commissioners to 
exist in Ireland, and the learned Gentle- 
man had made use of this as argument 
against the Bill. So far, however, from 
this being a legitimate argument, he 
thought that the greater the amount of 
poverty the greater the necessity of this 
measure, and the greater the reason for 
its adoption. ‘The number of poor requir- 
ing relief was stated to be 2,300,000; he 
believed that this amount was exag- 
gerated ; but at any rate the amount was 
large enough to demand a remedy. Then, 
again, the hon, and learned Gentleman had 
alluded to the smallness of the financial 
resources in Ireland, but he recollected 
that a very different estimate was taken 
when the question of the repeal of the 
union was under agitation. These were a 
few of the observations which he had 
thought it necessary to make on the objec- 
tions of the learned Member for Dub- 
lin; and as the noble Lord had sub- 
mitted to the House the views of the 
Government, he thought it but right 
that the Members for the Irish consti- 
tuencies should also state their opinions. 
He conceived that the great defect of the 
bill was, that it rested entirely on the 
workhouse system, and he thought that 
the noble Lord, instead of introducing 
only this measure, should have produced 
three or four others to render the change 
complete. The workhouse — might 
be necessary and proper for England, but 
even in England, he thought, that a feel- 
ing was fast arising against any extension 
of this system. But, with all the boast 
which was made, it appeared that in Eng- 
land not one-fifth were relieved in the 
workhouse. For this statement, he had 
no later authority than the report of the 
Poor-law Commissioners for 1836, but by 
that report, he found that such was the 
proportion in seventeen counties, in unions 
which had been in operation for one year 
and more. Supposing a poor man who 
had given up his whole life to irksome 
labour were seized with illness, and that 
thus all his resources became exhausted, 
was he to blame for his destitution? And 
would they refuse him temporary relief? 
It was very easy for stern political econo. 
mists to say, that in the days of his health 
he ought to lay by something for sickness; 
but how could a poor Irishman save any- 
thing out of his paltry wages of 8d. a day? 
He thought, that there was only one class 
for which the workhouse system was 
fitted—the class composed of the idle, the 
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vagrant, aud the impostor ; for them, it 
was the appropriate resource: but if it 
were attempted to extend it to other 
classes, the least consideration must lead 
every reflecting man to the conclusion, 
that the provision capable of being thus 
furnished would be totally inadequate. It 
would be inadequate when in full opera- 
tion, but what would they do whilst the 

.workhouses were building? By Mr. 
Nicholls’s report, it seemed that the total 
number of absolutely destitute poor 
amounted to 80,000, and if they added to 
these the class of sick and aged persons 
who would become permanent objects of 
relief they must double that number, and 
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this would be exclusive of the able-bodied ' 
‘the noble Lord. For himself, he thought 


and casual poor. To provide workhouses, 


even for this number, not less than | 


2,500,000/. would be necessary. But they 


could not confine the relief to the aged, 


the helpless, and the infirm : they ought, | 
and must extend it to the able-bodied, | 


destitute, or sick poor. No reasonable 
amount of money would thus be suflicient 
to build the workhouses which would be 
required ; and he could assure the noble 
Lord, that the poor in Ireland had as 
great, or a greater, horror of the work- 
house as existed in England. Suppose, 
however, that the workhouse were full, he 
thought that they ought to enable the 
guardians to send the applicants to some 
source of employment, aud under any cir- 
cumstances, he thought the guardians 
ought to have the power to order at plea- 
“sure either in-door or out-door relief. He 
had often heard of assistance being afforded 
by public works, but he felt little inclina- 
tion to trust to that source for permanent 
help. No person valued more highly than 
he did a system of emigration, and he 
hoped that the noble Lord would not with- 
draw the clauses to effect this desirable 
object, in deference to the wish of the 
hon. Member for Wicklow, or of any other 
hon. Gentleman. From emigration, the 
whole country derived a benefit, and he 
thought that in proportion to the value 
derived by the country a corresponding 
part of the expenses ought to be paid out 
of the general funds. They were going to 
spend in building workhouses double the 
sum which would be necessary to send the 
poor as emigrants to the furthest part of 
Upper Canada. If 100,000 or 150,000 
labourers were to be induced to emigrate, 
the wages of the remainder would, in a 
short time run up, and would furnish a 
resource for employment to the willing 
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labourer particularly applicable to the pre- 
sent state of Ireland. With respect also 
to the question of establishing the Boards 
of Commissioners in Dublin or in London 
he would not then decide, but he could 
not comprehend how one Irish commis- 
sioner could discharge all the onerous 
duties which would devolve upon him. The 
parties must be seen, and the communica- 
tions must be received in Dublin; and 
how one individual could possibly under- 
take the duty was to him a mystery, and 
he hoped that, in this respect, the noble 
Lord would review his scheme. Another 
part of the bill, in which powers were 
given to the Commissioners, he trusted 
also would receive the reconsideration of 


that the powers given to the Commission- 
ers of appointing paid officers to assist the 
guardians, and to order valuation of 
parishes, how applicable soever they might 
be to the English system, ought to be 
resisted, and ought not to be introduced 
into the bill for Ireland. The noble Lord 
proposed also to divide Ireland into 100 
unions, giving an average population of 
80,000 to each. He (Mr. O’Brien) thought 
that these were too large, and that there 
would be difficulty in procuring the attend- 
ance of guardians at such a distance from 
their houses. He was of opinion, how- 
ever, that the noble Lord had done well to 
avoid the introduction of a law of settle- 
ment, for without a legal title to relief, 
which was not granted to the poor by the 
bill, any settlement law would remain a 
dead letter. He thought, that the small 
class of occupiers so far from being injured 
would be benefitted by the bill which he 
had recommended, for one shilling in the 
pound was all that would be necessary to 
carry that bill into effect ; and if one-third 
were charged to the occupier and two- 
thirds to the landlord, the tenant wouli 
be benefitted, and there would be the 
saving of great difficulty in the imposition 
of the rates. He had some other objections 
with respect to the Bill which he would 
state on some subsequent occasion, and he 
would then simply add that it was his 
intention to submit to the House a plan for 
amending the scale of voting under the 
bill, which he considered unjust on large 
occupiers. He should recommend a scale 
more just to the occupiers, and more in 
accordance with what existed under the 
English bill. He had to apologise to the 
House for the details into which he had 
entered ; but as millions of property as 
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well as millions of men would be affected 
by that bill, he thought it but right that 
they should thoroughly discuss it. It was 
a measure which demanded the grave con- 
sideration, as well of the landlords as of 
the people of Ireland; and when so much 
time was daily wasted in party debates, 
and in discussing mere measures of the 
day, he could not consider it a waste of 
time to consider its details. Having been 
one of the first advocates for an Irish poor- 
law, he was peculiarly anxious that, when 
the bill came into operation, it should not 
call forth clamour and unpleasant feelings 
on the part of the Irish; and he gave his 
cordial support to a bill professing to be a 
bill for the relief of the poor in Ireland. 
Mr. Lucas would not support the 
amendment of the hon. and learned Mem-- 
ber for Dublin, because he could not co- 
incide in his opinion, that, as there was a 
great deal of poverty, perhaps destitution, 
in Ireland, therefore they should make no 
legislative attempt to afford relief to the 
one or the other. He thought they should 
enter upon the subject, as they had done 
last year, free from all party feeling, de- 
termined patiently to consider the Bill 
before them, to allow it to go into Com- 
mittee, and there endeavour to render it, 
as far as possible, what it professed to be. 
He concurred in the principle, but not in all 
the details, of the Bill. It was certainly 
highly desirable, that the poorer classes in 
Ireland should be relieved from the bur- 
then of almsgiving to which they were at 
present subjected, and he would, if on that 
account alone, give his support to a Poor- 
Jaw Bill. That burthen was deeply felt 
in Ireland. He agreed with the hon. and 
learned Member, in the fullest extent, as 
to the humane and meritorious feelings 
which induced the people of Ireland to 
bear that burthen. There was no people 
under heaven who made such sacrifices to 
relieve their distressed relations, or per- 
formed so much casual charity, as the 
people of that country; but he did not 
agree with the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, that that was not felt by them to be 
what it was—a heavy burthen, or that 
they would not be very glad to get rid of 
it, if a substitute were provided. He 
-would mention a very creditable circum- 
stance to bear out that opinion. An ex- 
cellent landlord, watchful of the comforts 
of his tenantry, and who was in the habit 
of having their cabins annually white- 
washed, was thus addressed by one of 
them, after the interior of his habitation 
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had undergone that operation: — “ For 
God’s sake, Sir, don’t let my house be 
whitewashed outside. It is a quarter of a 
mile from the road, and cannot now be 
seen by the beggars as they pass along ; 
but if it be whitewashed, I shall be ruined, 
and shall never be able to pay my rent.” 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had ad- 
vanced topics unworthy of his talents, and 
made use of arguments which appeared to 
him (Mr. Lucas) quite fallacious. The 
hon. Gentleman stated, that the tenant 
was in all cases to pay, at least, one half, 
and, in many cases, very nearly the entire, 
of the rates. By the provisions of the Bill 
the tenant was no doubt to pay one-half— 
a principle which he considered only just ; 
but it was as clear as the sun at noonday, 
as had been observed by the noble Lord, 
that whatever imposition of rate they 
might make by law on landlord and tenant 
—whatever disturbance they might make 
in their existing relation, it was perfectly 
clear, that, according as the leases should 
expire, that burthen would fall upon the 
landlord. Place the burthen as they would 
now, it would eventually come out of the 
pocket of the landlord. It was impossible 
for anything to fall from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman that would not have 
an important effect upon his countrymen. 
He had not, however, addressed the House 
that evening in the same tone as he had 
lately adopted out of it. He had written 
two letters upon this subject which differed 
in tone and temper from his advocacy that 
evening of the same cause. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman, for instance, had eluded 
some of the topics contained in those let- 
ters. In one of them he said, that, “in 
giving a Poor-law to Ireland, they would 
diminish wages, because they would neces- 
sarily lessen the means of the occupiers.” 
Now, if the occupiers were to be burthened 
with a voluntary tax, and if no compulsory 
tax, as imposed by this Bill, existed, it 
was quite clear, that the Bill was not ex- 
posed to that objection, merely substitu- 
ting, as it did, a compulsory for a voluntary 
tax. Whenever the distressed condition of 
the people of Ireland became a subject of 
discussion or conversation, men’s minds 
naturally turned to the occasional assist- 
ance given to the poor by the wealthy and 
liberally disposed, either in that part of 
the United Kingdom or in this. Although 
the subscriptions from England and from 
a few persons in Ireland of good fortune 
were exceeding liberal, yet he could, from 
his own knowledge of the facts, aflirm that 
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they were but as a drop of water in the 
ocean compared to what was contributed 
by the farmers, high and low. In 1817, 
a period of extreme suffering, the farmers 
saved the great mass of the poor from 
actual starvation—not certainly by giving 
them money, for that they had not to 
bestow, but by giving them provisions ; 
this produced no eclat, it made no impres- 
sion, except upon the recipients of the 
bounty, and on those few who, being re- 
sident in the country, had an opportunity 
of witnessing its effects. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite treated the 
proposition of compulsory relief as worse 
than the union, alleging that the tenant 
must pay the impost. This statement 
was contained in one of the letters of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. In his opin- 
ion there could not be in the mind of any 
man a shadow of doubt that, eventually, 
the charge must fail upon the landlords ; 
but, in the present relation of landlord 
and tenant, it was evident that the mea- 
sure might be said to take them unawares ; 
justice, therefore, requiredthat, under the 
existing bargains between those two classes 
of the community, the burthen should be 
apportioned equally on both. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite, in another of 
his letters, said, in reference to the pro- 
position for enacting a Poor-law, that his 
determination was to double the agitation, 
and to entreat the clergy to explain the 
effects of the intended measure ; he also 
expressed his decided conviction that the 
tenant would have to bear the burthen. 
Surely it did not require a moment’s re- 
flection to see that this was a most errone- 
ous view of the subject. Every charge of 
the sort must, in the end, be borne by the 
landlord. He admitted the imperfections 
of the measure, but, under existing cir- 
cumstances, he thought it was in principle 
the best that could be proposed ; he should, 
therefore, vote for guing into Committee, 
though he should object to one or two of 
the details, and he feared that if the mea- 
sure was attempted to be worked with its 
present machinery, it would prove a failure. 
With reference to the objections which he 
intended to make in Committee, he should 
just observe, that in England the whole of 
the Poor-rate was to be paid in the first 
instance by the occupying tenant; the 
necessary result was, that that class of the 
7 watched over not only mendi- 
cancy itself, but over the administration 
of the funds intended for its relief. A 
payment in the first instance by the oc- 
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cupier could not be proposed with regard 
to Ireland; if it were, the Bill could never 
be executed ; but he thought in the measure 
then before the House there ought to be some 
substitute provided for the vigilance which 
the English practice superinduced. He 
thought it was incumbent on the Govern- 
ment to show that they had provided such 
a substitute. He thought it was also in- 
cumbent on them to show that they had 
provided a substitute for the operation 
which the law of settlement had in Eng- 
land. Another objection which he enter- 
tained against the present measure, was 
the great size of the unions proposed to 
be created under it ; which was such, that 
the means of superintendence would be 
totally lost to the rate-payers ; they would 
be so numerous that there could be no 
discussions and no voting. From official 
documents, accessible to any hon. Member, 
and to the public generally, it appeared 
that in the province of Munster the farms 
were from five to fifty acres ; twenty-five 
acres he would take to be the average, of 
171, 14s. value. In Ulster, the farms 
were eight to twelve acres, being an aver- 
age of ten acres, at a value of 7/. 1s. 8d. 
In Leinster, the farms varied in extent 
from one to five acres, at a value of 2/, 
16s. 8d. In Connaught, subdivision at- 
tained its utmost extent, and almost defied 
calculation. There were in Ireland about 
20,400,000 acres; th highest average of 
the farms was in Munster, being twenty- 
five acres. It was calculated that the 
whole number of farms in Ireland was 
816,000. Now, if hon. Members would 
only look at the number of unions, they 
must see that the rate-payers would con- 
stitute assemblies too unwieldy for either 
voting or discussion. Mr. Nicholls was 
decidedly opposed to what he (Mr. Lucas) 
called the vice of the bill; he observed 
that the cordial co-operation of all parties 
was, as regarded the working of a poor- 
law, necessary to the well-being of all. 
Bearing that opinion in their minds, he 
begged hon. Members to look at this fact, 
that in Leinster the more numerous class 
of farms would be exempt from rates, 
The majority would then have no interest 
in watching the administration of the law, 
but rather have an interest opposed to its 
effective and just application; and that 
was in a greater or less degree true of the 
other provinces. The system of rating 
proposed by the bill was by much too com- 
plicated, and would lead necessarily to the 
greatest inconvenience. It wouldact, no 
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doubt, so far as a penalty upon high rents ; 
but the temptation to harsh landlords 
would very slightly, if at all, be dimi- 
nished by the bonus it offered to low 
rents. Much as he objected to many of 
the details of the bill, and firmly as he 
believed, if passed in its present shape, 
it would prove altogether inoperative, he 
still cordially approved of its principle, 
and wished the measure every possible 
success. 


Mr. Redington believed, that the Irish 


people were the most charitable on the 
face of the earth; but notwithstanding 
the amount of charity which they dis. 
persed, there existed still a vast amount of 
destitution in the country, and when 
voluntary charity was not sufficient to 
meet the exigency of the case, it was 
incumbent upon Parliament to interfere. 
He did not regard a Poor-law as the 
panacea for all the ills of Ireland. No 
one legislative enactment could remove 
the accumulated evils of a long course 
of misgovernment ; but the adoption of 
a well-regulated system of Poor-laws 
would do much to beget a better order 
of things in Ireland, under which the 
country would improve ; it would destroy 
undue competition for land, and while it 
would relieve the occupier, would tend 
to connect the proprietor of the soil, 
wherever and whoever he might be, with 
the tenants on his estate. He could not sup- 
port the amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin, and he hoped when 
the bill had reached the Committee that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
do all in his power to make the measure as 
unobjectionable as possible. The bill, if 
passed in its present shape, would be alto- 
gether inefficient. With respect to a law 
of settlement and the workhouse system, 
he was as much opposed to the former as 
he was favourable to the adoption of the 
latter. No doubt the workhouse was a 
severe test, but if it were not adopted, 
there would be no check to the greatest 
abuse; and, beginning with the work- 
house system, they might afterwards 
extend the measure as much as the ne- 
cessity of the case might be found to 
require. But if they did not commence 
with the workhouse, it would be impos- 
sible ever afterwards to resort to it. He 
objected particularly to the powers of the 
Commissioners ;_ indeed, although he ac- 
quitted the Government of any such in- 
tention, it appeared to him as if the object 
of the bill were to appoint Commissioners 
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to frame a Poor-law. As an Irish land- 
lord he felt no reluctance to undertake a 
large portion of the rate, and he believed 
that feeling was general in Ireland. He 
thanked Government for having taken up 
this question ; he hoped they would ener- 
getically apply themselves to the settle- 
ment of those other not less important 
measures by which the public mind in 
Ireland was so much agitated and dis- 
turbed. This would give security ; when 
security was obtained, capital would be 
more largely invested, and with increased 
means, the people would be better able to 
bear larger contributions. 

Colonel Conolly was afraid the present 
plan was one of too great magnitude. It 
would have been much better, in his opin- 
ion, if they had confined themselves in the 
first instance, to an immediate provision 
for the infirm, the aged, and impotent. 
Relief might afterwards have been gra- 
dually and beneficially extended to the 
other classes of the poor. He hoped the 
rating would be as local as possible, con- 
fined to the barony, if not to the parish. 
Economy would then be strictly enforced. 
The hon. and learned Member for the 
city of Dublin had said, there were many 
most impoverished districts in the county 
he had the honour to represent ; it was 
so undoubtedly, and in his own opinion 
it was incumbent upon the landlords to 
pay for their improvement—for he con- 
sidered this Poor-law practically in the 
nature of a penalty on the neglect of 
Irish property. He was inclined to think 
the proportion of rating suggested as fair 
and equitable between the parties, and he 
believed the landlords of Ireland would 
gladly submit to bear a heavy charge for 
the purpose of adequately relieving the 
prevalent distress. 

Mr. O. Gore supported the amendment, 
and objected to the Bill for two reasons, 
The first was the system of workhouses, 
and the other that of emigration, which its 
provisions embraced. He considered that 
the workhouse principle would be prejudi- 
cial to the habits and utterly subversive of 
the best feelings of the Irish people, and 
would be productive of evil, inasmuch as it 
would force a great mass of the Irish pau- 
per population to quit Ireland for this 
country, where they could live at little 
expense, and where they would much 
rather live than be driven into a workhouse. 
With respect to the rates, in his opinion 
no rate could be levied in Ireland that 
would not eventually fall upon the owners 
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of property, and he had not heard a single 
word upon this point, among all that had 
fallen from the hon. Member for Mona- 
ghan, which did not support and favour 
the amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin. He had always had 
a strong feeling against emigration, 
because he considered that by it a country 
always got rid of what might be justly 
termed its best seed. In Ireland, there 
were eleven millions of acres out of culti- 
vation, and immense numbers of the popu- 
lation of that country were most ready and 
willing to work, if they were afforded the 
opportunity. Ireland was at the present 
moment in the same position with regard 
to the introduction of a poor-law as Eng- 
Jand was in the time of Queen Elizabeth ; 
and why not give her the benefit of some 
such measure as was then given to this 
country? Another objection he had to the 
Bill was the principle of centralisation. It 
would be necessary to have a central board 
either in London or Dublin, with several 
branches, all entailing a great deal of un- 
necessary expense ; and, taking all these 
things into consideration, he felt that he 
must support the amendment of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, in the hope of 
getting rid of the Bill altogether. 

Mr. Litton considered, that the Bill was 
at least worthy of the attention of the 
House, if it should only be found calculated 
to settle two or three important points. 
At all events, the destitution of the aged 
and infirm ought to be provided for, and 
the least that could be said of this Bill was, 
that it would have the effect of providing a 
remedy against such distressing cases ; and 
that alone shewed that the subject was one 
of great national importance. It was im- 
possible to frame a_ Bill that was not 
liable to objections of some sort, and he 
considered this measure ought to be 
allowed to go into Committee, if only on 
the principle that they were bound to try 
some remedy for destitution. It was a 
work of charity in which they were en- 
gaged, and he had little doubt that he 
should see the measure ere long supported 
by all the hon. Members from that country 
for whose benefit it was introduced. 

Mr. Barron approved entirely of the 
principle of the Bill, and agreed with most 
of its details. He considered it so good a 
measure as it at present stood, that he did 
not see how it could be materially amended 
in Committee. With respect to a law of 
settlement, it would be an absurdity to 
introduce a measure giving a settlement 
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without, at the same time, giving the poor 
aright to relief. It was neither fair to the 
supporters of the Bill nor to the landlords 
of Ireland to call it a landlords’ Bill, when 
any tax that would be created by it must 
of necessity come out of the landlords’ 
pockets. The motion of the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin should have 
his most determined and strenuous oppo- 
sition. With regard to the observations of 
the hon. Member for Shropshire, relative 
to the workhouse system, he could inform 
the hon. Gentleman that that system had 
been already tried in Waterford, and there 
had been no complaint whatever as to the 
confinement ; on the contrary, there was a 
constant increase of applicants for relief 
under that system—and the ouly com- 
plaint which he had heard of was that of 
want of funds to work out the principle 
more fully. This was an answer to the 
hon. Member for Shropshire, and one 
example must be allowed to be better than 
a thousand theories. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by expressing his full approba- 
tion of the measure, and his conviction that 
it would have the most beneficial effects 
in mitigating the poverty in Ireland. 

Mr. John Young said, that amidst all 
the objections which had been made to 
the proposed measure, no one offered any 
plan in its room. He was very glad that 
a plan of emigration formed part of the 
Bill. He was disposed to think this 
among the best of the means of affording 
relief to the pauper population of Ireland, 
and he preferred it infinitely above the 
project of home colonization, to which 
allusion had been made, and with regard to 
which he thought that there were reports 
and papers enough on the table to show 
satisfactorily that pauper labour never 
could remunerate the state which employed 
it. With respect to the system of poor 
relief embodied in this Bill, let it be re 
membered that amidst all that had been 
said and written on this subject in this 
country for many years past, this was the 
only one that came recommended by the 
opinions of practical men. He thought 
the establishment of workhouses would 
prove most beneficial to the people of 
Ireland, especially if managed on the wise 
and benevolent system which had been 
adopted in most workhouses in England, 
and which he found detailed in the last re- 
port of the Poor-law Commissioners, and 
detailed (he was informed by a gentleman 
who had paid great attention to the state 
of the workhouses in different parts of the 
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country) with much fidelity ; and there it 
was stated that the necessary effect of the 
rules and regulations which had been 
established by the Poor-law Commissioners 
was to provide the poor man with whole- 
some food, and warm clothing, with a 
better bed, better and more regular me- 
dical attendance, and that on the whole 
he was placed in a better and more com- 
fortable condition than before. He thought 
there was very little in this to make such 
a place look like a prison, and the state- 
ment gave the lie to that which they had 
heard so much of, that the poor were ill- 
treated in the workhouses. Such a system 
as this, if established in Ireland, would 
render the workhouse, what it ought to be 
—an asylum for the poor cotters when mis- 
fortune overtook them ; and he could not 
help thinking that the poor man would con. 
vey some portion of the order and regu- 
larity which he would find established in 
the workhouse back with him to his own 
home. He hoped that, partly by the 
operation of this law, and partly by other 
means now actively in force in Ireland, the 
country would be relieved from the stric- 
tures which Mr. Moore had passed on the 
state of rural architecture and accommo- 
dation in his work on the history of Ire- 
land, where, after speaking of the misera- 
ble style in which the chiefs lived at an 
early period, he added that the condition 
of the poor must have been still more 
wretched, and he intimated that that por- 
tion of the people continued now in much 
the same deplorable condition as at that 
period. He should vote against the 
amendment of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin. 

Mr. J. Gibson should support the amend- 
ment. <A Poor-law, however valuable in 
itself, was not applicable to Ireland, owing 
to the peculiar circumstances of that 
country. To establish workhouses with- 
out law of settlement was, in his opinion; 
altogether chimerical ; but, above all, by 
the operation of this law, the burden ofa 
pauper population, arising in a vast num- 
ber of instances almost entirely from neg- 
lect of duty on the part of the absentee 
landlord, would be thrown on the resident 
landlord —the very man who was accus- 
tomed to spend large sums and devote 
much time and labour to the improvement 
of the pauper population. 

Sir F. Trench hoped, notwithstanding 
the panegyric which had been pronounced 
by the hon. Member for Waterford upon 
workhouses, that he should never sce 
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100,000 of his ‘unfortunate countrymen 
shut up in a workhouse. He agreed with 
the hon. Member for Shropshire (Mr. O. 
Gore) that the present Bill was deserving 
the reprobation of every man who took 
an interest in the welfare of Ireland. 
However, as the result of the discussions 
upon the Canadian question clearly showed 
that her Majesty’s Ministers were made up 
of “ squeezable materials,” he did not de- 
spair of their being found equally so on the 
present occasion. He trusted, therefore, 
that before the Bill passed through a 
Committee, it might be in such a state as 
to allow him to give it his support. 

The House divided on the original motion. 
—Ayes 277 ; Noes 25 :~-Majority 252. 


List of the Ayes. 








Acland, T. D. 
Adam, Sir C. 
Adare, Viscount 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Aglionby, Major 
Alexander, Viscount 
Alford, Viscount 
Alsager, Captain 
Alston, R. 
Archbold, R. 
Attwood, W. 
Attwood, M. 
Bagge, W. 
Bagot, hon. W. 
Bailey, J. 
Baillie, Colonel 
Baines, FE. 
Baker, F. 

Ball, N. 

Baring, HH. B. 
Barnard, F. T. 
Barneby, J. 
Barrington, Viscount 
Barron, H. W. 
Barry, G. 8S. 
Bateman, J. 
Beamish, F, B. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Benett, J. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Berkeley, hon. HH. 
Bernal, R. 
Betheil, R. 
Bewes, T. 
Blackett, C. 
Blake, M. J. 
Blake, W. J. 
Blennerhassett, A. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Blunt, Sir C. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Broadley, H. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Brotherton, J. 


Brownrigg, S. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Busfield, W. 

Butler, hon. Colonel 
Callaghan, D. 
Campbell, Sir H. 
Cantilupe, Viscount 
Cave, R. O. 
Cavendish, hon. G, H. 
Cayley, E. S. 
Chalmers, P. 
Chapman, Sir M.L.C. 
Chisholm, A. W. 
Clive, hon. R. H. 
Cole, Viscount 
Collier, J. 
Colquhoun, Sir J, 
Compton, H. C. 
Conolly, E. 

Coote, Sir C, Hl. 
Copeland, Alderman 
Corry, hon. H. 
Craig, W. G. 
Crompton, S. 
Curry, W. 
Dalmeney, Lord 
Darby, G. 

Denison, W. J. 
Dennistoun, J. 
Douglas, Sir C. F. 
Duckworth, S. 
Duke, Sir J. 
Duncan, Viscount 
Dundas, C. W. D. 
Dundas, F. 

Dundas, hon. T. 
Dundas, hon, J. C. 
Dundas, Captain 
Easthope, J. 
Eastnor, Viscount 
Faton, R. J, 
Ebrington, Viscount 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Eliott, hon. J. E, 
Ellis, J. 
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Evans, Colonel 
Evans, W. 

Farnham, E. B. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Fergusson, rt. hn. R.C. 
Forbes, W. 

Fort, J. 

Glynne, Sir S. R. 
Goddard, A. 
Gordon, R. 

Goring, H. D. 
Grattan, J. 

Grattan, H. 

Grey, Sir G. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Halford, H. 

Hall, B. 

Halse, J. 

Harcourt, G. S. 
Harland, W.C. 
Hastie, A. 

Hawkins, J. H. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Herbert, hon. S. 
Hillsborough, Earl of 
Hindley, C. 
Hobhouse, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hodgson, R. 

Holmes, hn. W. A, C. 
Holmes, W. 

Hope, G. W. 
Horsman, E, 
Hoskins, K. 
Houldsworth, T. 
Howard, F. J. 
Howard, P. H. 
Howick, Viscount 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hume, J. 

Humphery, J. 
Hutton, R. 

Irton, S. 

Jackson, Sergeant 
Jephson, C. D. O, 
Jervis, J. 

Jervis, S. 

Johnstone, H. 
Johnston’, General 
Jolliffe, Sir W. 
Jones, W. 

Jones, T. 
Knatchbull, hn. Sir E. 
Knight, H. G. 
Labouchere, rt. hn. EH. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Lefevre, C. S. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Lister, E. C. 

Litton, E. 

Loch, J. 

Logan, H. 

Long, W. 

Lucas, E, 


Lushington, C. 
Lygon, hon. General 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Macleod, R. 

Maher, J. 
Maidstone, Viscount 
Marshall, W. 
Marsland, H. 
Marsland, T. 
Martin, J. 

Master, T, W.E. 
Maule, W. H. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Melgund, Viscount 
Mildmay, P. St. J. 
Miles, W. 

Miles, P. W. S. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Morris, D. 

Murray, rt. hon. J. A. 
Muskett, G. A. 
Nagle, Sir R. 
O’Brien, W. 8S. 
O’Callaghan, hon. C. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Conor, Don. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Paget, F. 

Pakington, J. S. 
Parker, M. 

Parrott, J. 

Patten, J. W. 

Pease, J. 

Pechell, Captain 
Pendarves, E. W. W. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Philips, Sir R. 
Philips, M. 

Philips, G. R. 
Phillpotts, J. 

Planta, right honJ. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Poulter, J.S. 
Powell, Colonel 
Power, J. 

Price, R. 

Protheroe, E. 
Redington, T, N. 
Rice, E. R. 

Rice, right hon, T. 8, 
Rich, H. 

Roche, E. B. 

Roche, W. 
Rolleston, L. 

Rose, right hon, SirG. 
Round, C. G, 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Rushout, G. 

Russell, Lord J. 
Salwey, Colonel 
Sanford, E. A. 
Scarlett, hon. J. Y. 
Scholefield, J. 
Scrope, G. P. 

Seale, Colonel 
Seymour, Lord 
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Shaw, right hon. F. Vivian, rt. hn. SirR.H. 


Sheppard, T. Wakley, T. 
Shirley, E. J. Walker, C. A. 
Sinclair, Sir G. Walker, R. 


Somerville, Sir W.M. Wallace, R. 


Spiers, A. Ward, H. G. 
Stewart, J. Whalley, Sir S. 
Stuart, H. White, A. 
Stuart, Lord J. White, S. 
Stuart, . White, L. 
Strangways, hon. J. Whitmore, T. C, 
Strutt, E. Wilberforce, W. 


Williams, W. 
Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Wilshere, W. 
Winnington, T. FE. 
Winnington, H., J. 
Wood, G. W. 
Worsley, Lord 


Style, Sir C. 

Surrey, Earl of 
Talbot, J. H. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thomson, rt. hn. C. P. 
Thornley, T. 
Townley, R. G. 


Troubridge, Sir E.T. Wrightson, W. B. 
Tuffnell, H. Wyse, T. 

Turner, E. Yates, J. A. 
Vere, Sir C. B. Young, J. 
Vigors, N. A. 

Villiers, C. P. TELLERS, 
Vivian, Major C. Parker, J. 
Vivian, J. H. Steuart, R. 


List of the Noes. 


Lockhart, A. M. 
Macnamara, Major 
Maxwell, H. 
O’Connell, J. 
O’Connell, M. 
O’Neil, hon. J. B. R. 
Parker, R. T. 
Pryme, G. 

Scartlett, hon. R. 
Verner, Colonel 
Westenra, hon. H. R. 


Attwood, T. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Brabazon, Sir W. 
Bridgeman, H. 
Chester, H. 
Duncombe, hon. W. 
Evans, G. 
Fitzsimon, N. 

Gore, O. J. R. 

Gore, O. W. 
Granby, Marquess of 


Hayes, Sir R. TELLERS, 
Ingestrie, Viscount O'Connell, D. 
Kemble, H. Gibson. J, 


The House went into Committee pro 
Jorma, and resumed. 


PARLIAMENTARY Exectors.] On the 
question that the Report on the Parlia- 
mentary Electors Bill be received, 

Mr. Jervis, in rising to move an amend- 
ment of which he had given notice, said, 
that he had some reason to complain of 
the course pursued by the noble Lord, but 
he was willing to allow that subject to 
pass. He should now move that the Bill 
before the House should be re-committed, 
with an instruction that, after the passing 
of the Bill, no sum of money should be 
taken by any overseer or other person in 
respect to the registration of any voter. 
The object he had in view was to get rid 
of the shilling at present paid at the time 
of registration, and which was objected to 
by all parties, It was paid by the 507 
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freeholder, the 10/. house-holder, the free- 
men, and the scot and lot voters. The 
object of originally creating this tax was, 
to raise a fund for the purpose of defraying 
the expenses incurred under the new sys- 
tem. For this purpose the tax had been 
found totally inadequate. Whatever just 
ground there might have been for imposing 
this tax on any other class of voters, it was 
totally unjust as respected the freemen, 
who, before the passing of the Reform 
Bill, had been in the possession of yested 
rights. Whatever justice there might have 
been in subjecting to this imposition the 
501. and 10/. voters, there was no reason 
why this tax should be imposed on those 
whom Parliament, at the time of the pas- 
sing of the Reform Bill, had found in the 
possession of those rights. The imposition 
of this tax was felt as a great injustice by 
all classes of voters, and two or three Com- 
mittees had reported in favour of its aboli- 
tion. It was a great instrument of tyranny 
and injustice in the hands of the overseers, 
who, in many instances, converted it into 
a prolific source of abuse. He believed, 
that both sides of the House were unani- 
mous in favour of its abolition, and he 
thought the present Bill afforded a con- 
venient opportunity to effect that object. 
The noble Lord had stated, that he enter- 
tained no objection to the abolition of this 
tax, but that he would introduce a clause 
for that purpose into another Bill. How- 
ever, when there was so strong a feeling 
in favour of the abolition of this impost, 
he thought no further time should be lost, 
and he trusted that the House would ac- 
quiesce in his amendment. 

Lord John Russell was exceedingly sorry 
that any thing should have fallen from him 
when the hon. and learned Member asked 
him to put off his Bill, which should have 
caused the hon. and learned Gentleman any 
irritation of mind. He could assure the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that he (Lord 
J. Russell) had acted from what he con- 
ceived to be his duty. He had told the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, when he 
spoke to him in private, that he considered 
that his motion did not immediately relate 
to the present Bill. If he thought that 
the motion related to the Bill, he should 
have undoubtedly, out of courtesy, put off 
the day for proceeding with the Bill; but, 
looking at the motion as having nothing 
to do with the Bill, he did not consider 
that he would be acting justly by the Bill 
if he postponed the day of bringing it 
forward. As to the question itself, the 
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hon. and learned Gentleman knew per- 
fectly well that he had no objection what- 
ever to the repeal of the payment of the 
registration shilling. But what was this 
shilling? It was called the registration 
shilling, and was imposed for the purposes 
of registration in the part of the Reform 
Act which related to the registration. 
Would it not, then, be a fair and simple 
proposition, when the subject of the regis- 
tration was before the House, to propose 
to get rid of the payment of the shilling ? 
That, he thought, would be the proper 
time for bringing the subject under the 
consideration of the House. He would 
say, moreover, that whatever difference of 
opinion might have existed on former oc- 
casions with regard to the registration, his 
opinion was, that though, upon certain 
points, they did not agree, yet there were 
other points on which the last House of 
Commons was entirely agreed upon pro- 
viding a remedy. It was desirable, if they 
could not pass a Bill with all the amend- 
ments which his side of the House could 
wish, yet that a Registration Bill should 
be passed in the course of the Session which 
should contain what all sides of the House 
admitted to be reasonable. As to his own 
disposition with regard to the Registration 
Bill, it could hardly be doubted but that, 
among other alterations, he would be will- 
ing to repeal the payment of the shilling. 
Indeed, he believed that no one had a wish 
to keep it up. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s only case was, that this present 
Bill was sure to pass through the other 
House of Parliament, and, therefore, he 
said, such an excellent provision ought to 
be introduced into it. Now he heard the 
other night, if he was not mistaken, that 
this Bill would be sure to be lost in the 
other House. He certainly was delighted 
that a better prospect could be entertained 
of the Bill, and he was very glad to say, 
that, in that prospect, he was disposed to 
coincide. He would not say, that he was 
convinced there was no necessity for in- 
troducing a clause of this kind, but he 
certainly did think, that there was no 
necessity for introducing a motion in order 
to re-commit this Bill for the purpose of 
introducing something which was not in 
accordance with the title of the bill, so 
that if the motion were agreed to, it would 
be necessary to make a fresh title, that 
the Bill might not thus be placed in 
jeopardy. He called upon those who were 
friendly to this Bill, and who thougit its 
— right, not to persist in re- 
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committing it, and thus placing it in 
jeopardy. 

Mr. Miles called upon the hon. and 
learned Member for Chester, not to allow 
himself to be led away from his ‘declared 
intention of dividing the House. 

Mr. Briscoe begged to join in the re- 
commendation not to divide the House. 
He was as sincere a Reformer as the hon. 
and learned Member for Chester, but 
there were times when it became the best 
and most sincere Reformers not in their 
zeal to overstep the bounds of prudence, 
and thus play the game of the enemies of 
Reform. He would suggest to the hon, 
and learned Gentleman whether the ap- 
peals of hon. Members of the other side 
of the House could have been made out 
of any feeling friendly to the cause in 
which he, in common with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was engaged. He 
earnestly implored the hon. and learned 
Member for Chester not to persist in 
dividing the House. 

Sir E. Knatchbull was quite as sincere 
as the hon. Gentleman in his desire to 
reform all that waswrong. The simple ques- 
tion before the House was whether the shil- 
ling that was now exacted on the registra- 
tion of voters should continue to be exacted 
or not? The noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell) said, that he believed that the 
House was unanimous in wishing to get 
rid of the shilling, and he should like to 
know, if that were the case, why the 
noble Lord refused to accede to the pre- 
sent motion. Why not seize on this 
opportunity of effecting his object? If 
hon. Members wished to get rid of this 
inconvenient impost, he warned them to 
take the present opportunity of doing so, 
and to support the motion of the hon, and 
learned Member for Chester. 

Mr. Williams said, that he for one 
should be most anxious to have the pro- 
position of the hon. and learned Member 
introduced if there was any chance of 
passing it. He must say, however, that 
the proposition had nothing whatever to 
do with the present bill, and he would, 
therefore, recommend the hon. and learned 
¢zentleman not to press it to a division. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer begged 
the House to understand how this ques- 
tion really stood. He would take the 
liberty of asking those hon. Gentlemen 
who were anxious for a relaxation of the 
rate-paying clauses, whether they could 
effect that purpose by impeding the pro- 
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Baronet (Sir E. Knatchbull) claimed to 
be a reformer of all he thought to be 
wrong. He did not mean to impugn the 
hon. Baronet’s sincerity, but he must be 
allowed to say, that, in his opinion, the 
hon. Baronet was recommending a course 
which was calculated to impede the pro- 
gress of a measure favourable to popular 
rights. Why did not the hon, and learned 
Member for Chester introduce a bill simply 
to reject the payment of the shilling. The 
House would then be enabled to discuss 
the question on its merits. But in op- 
posing the motion of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, they were apparently voting 
against their own opinions, because they 
thought the motion was so ill-timed as to 
be mischievous to the progress of another 
measure, Did the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Chester wish for the success of the 
bill as it stood? Why, then, did not the 
hon. and learned Member, in place of 
moving an amendment, move for leave to 
bring in a distinct bill to repeal the shil- 
ling? He warned the ‘hon. and learned 
Gentleman not to be led away by the 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side. ‘Those 
hon. Members wished to see the two ques- 
tions in conjunction, because they wished 
to impede the progress of the bill before 
the House. He appealed to all the hon. 
Members on his own side of the House to 
support the present measure—the object 
of which was the relaxation of the rate- 
paying clauses, and he appealed to the 
hon. and learned Member for Chester 
whether he would not best consult the 
interests of reform by withholding his 
motion. 

Mr. Jervis said, that if the Government 
would undertake to bring in a bill to ac- 
complish the object of his motion, he 
would waive his objection to the present 
bill. 

Sir E. Sugden called upon all hon. 
Members on all sides of the House to 
support the very reasonable proposition 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Chester. What was the cause of the 
objection made by her Majesty's Minis- 
ters? It was not because the proposition 
was unreasonable, but because it exhibited 
to the House aud the country themselves 
and their friends in opposition on a public 
question. He thought that the subject of 
the motion of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber properly belonged to the present bill. 

Mr. C. Buller suspected that the good- 
natured suggestions of hon, Members on 
the other side of the House were intended 
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to effect a temporary coalition between 
themselves and some Gentlemen on the 
Ministerial side. This was not the first 
time the attempt had been made, and he 
need hardly say with what little success. 
He was the first person who in that House 
had proposed to repeal the shilling upon 
registration. When the bill was intro- 
duced last Session for the relaxation of 
the rate-paying clauses, the right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, in 
adverting to the measure, said, that it was 
not sufficiently large; that a boon was 
given to the freemen and to the 10). 
householders, but that no boon was given 
to the agricultural voters; by which he 
supposed that the shilling on the regis- 
tration was to be understood ; but, never- 
theless, when he endeavoured to obtain 
this great boon, he was left without sup- 
port by the hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
He did not believe that the measure would 
now be supported by the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite if it did not afford them the 
means of thwarting a bill which was 
pressed forward by the Government. The 
fair question before the House was as to the 
proper mode of repealing the shilling, and 
in his opinion the introduction of such a 
measure into the present bill would have 
an injurious effect. But when the noble 
Lord pledged himself to bring forward 
this point in a bill of registration, he 
could not deny, that that was the proper 
measure in which to introduce it. Before 
sitting down he had one word to address 
to his hon. Friend, the Member for Chester. 
He thought it would be prudent in him 
to do these great things somewhat more 
gradually. It would be far more discreet 
in him not all at once to profess excessive 
Radicalism. [Cheers.] For the very cheers 
from the opposition benches with which 
his words were re-echoed proved to de- 
monstration that his hon. Friend’s sudden 
support of Radical opinions was considered 
by these competent judges as approaching 
as nearly to pure Toryism as it was pos- 
sible to approach. 

Mr. Harvey: As the hon. Member 
who had just sat down was very properly 
considered to have a patent of facetious- 
ness, he was not at all surprised that he 
should treat in that light the evident tem- 
porary coalition between the hon. Gentle- 
man on the other side of the House and 
her Majesty’s Ministers. He was, then, 
to understand that the Ministers were 
distinct from the Radicals, and that they 
desired to be so, For his purpose, how- 
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ever, he should unite them, and he was 
about to observe, that it was in his opin- 
ion, somewhat ungracious to impute to 
them merely a temporary coalition. Were 
it but a temporary coalition he hardly 
knew what would become of all the mea- 
sures of the Government when repudiated 
as they so often were by the Radicals. 
But he owned he was disposed to vote 
in favour of the motion of the hon. and 
learned Member for Chester for that very 
reason. He did not always expect to find 
the Gentlemen who now figured under 
the guidance of the hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Kent, in the same patriotic 
humour they were at present. It was 
evident they were for the moment making 
holiday, and acting ov the principle of 
each for himself, If, however, to-morrow 
or the next day, the point under discus- 
sion chanced to be submitted to a secret 
council of their leaders, he had little doubt 
that they would receive different orders, 
and that the patriotic zeal they so emi- 
nently displayed on this occasion would be 
subdued, ak they would be found co- 
operating with those with whom they were 
alleged to have this temporary coalition. 
He therefore wanted to catch the Gentle- 
men opposite. If the motion was sup- 
ported by their majority there would be 
no harm done ; and if they should chance 
to be in a minority, there would at all 
events be left a splendid record of those 
who for once in their lives were proved 
well-intentioned— a record which might 
be applied to on that promised occasion 
which the hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Kent, seemed to think might soon arise. 
It was said that the present was an inap- 
propriate occasion for the motion of the 
hon. Member for Chester; he, on the 
other hand, thought it was a most appro- 
priate one, and should therefore give it 
his support. 

Mr. Brotherton hoped that Gentlemen 


'on his side of the House would not be 
| deluded by the motion of the hon. and 


learned Member for Chester. He con- 
sidered that the Registration Bill would 
be the proper place to introduce the sub- 
ject. He thought that the payment of 
the shilling was not a matter of the im- 
portance attributed to it, for he knew that 
several revising barristers had declared 
that it was not necessary to entitle a 
party to the right of voting. 

| The House divided on the original mo- 
| tion :—Ayes 152 ; Noes 75; Majority 77. 
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Parliamentary Electors. 


List of the Aves. 


Adam, Sir C. 
Aglionby, HH. A. 
Aglionby, Major 
Anson, hon. Colonel 
Baines, E. 

Ball, N. 

Baring, F. T. 
Barron, H. W. 
Barry, G.S. 
Beamish, F. B. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Benett, J. 
Bentinck, Lord W. 
Berkeley, hon. H. 
Bernal, R. 
Bewes, T. 

Blake, M. J. 
Blake, W. J. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buller, C. 
Busfield, W. 
Campbell, Sir J. 


Cavendish, hon. G.H. 


Cayley, E. S. 
Chalmers, P. 
Chapman, Sir M.-L. 
Chester, H. 

Collier, J. 

Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Craig, W. G. 
Currie, R. 

Curry, W. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Dennistoun, J. 
Divett, E. 

Duke, Sir J. 
Duncan, Viscount 
Dundas, C. W. D. 
Dundas, F. 

Dundas, hon. T. 
Dundas, Captain D. 
Ebrington, Viscount 
Elliot, hon, J. EB. 
Erle, W. 

Evans, G. 

Evans, W. 


Fergusson, rt. hon. C. 


Finch, F. 
Fitzroy, Lord C, 
Fitzsimon, N. 
French, F. 
Gibson, J. 
Gordon, R. 
Grattan, H. 
Grey, Sir G. 
Harland, W. C. 
Hastie, A. 
Hayter, W.G. 
Hindley, C. 


Hobhouse, rt.hn.SirJ. 


Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hodges, T. L. 


Horsman, E. 
Howard, F, J. 
Howard, P. H. 
Howick, Viscount 
Hume, J. 

Hutton, R. 
Johnston, General 
Labouchere, rt. hn. H. 
Lefevre, C. S. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Lister, E. C, 

Loch, J. 

Maher, J. 

Marshall, W. 
Martin, J. 

Maule, W. H. 
Melgund, Viscount 
Mildmay, P. St. J. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Morris, D. 

Murray, rt. hon. J. A. 
Muskett, G. A. 
Nagle, Sir R. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Connell, M, 
O’Conor, Don 
’Ferrall, R. M. 
Paget, F. 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Parker, J. 

Parnell, rt. hn. Sir H. 
Parrot, Ju 

Pease, J. 

Pechell, Captain 
Pendarves, E.. W. W. 
Philips, M. 
Phillpotts, J. 
Ponsonby, hon. G. 
Power, J. 

Protheroe, FE, 
Pryme, G. 
Redington, T. N. 
Rice, E. R. 

Rice, right hon. T. S, 
Rich, H. 

Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Rundle, J. 

Russell, Lord J. 
Salwey, Colonel 
Sandford, ©. A. 
Scholefield, J. 
Seymour, Lord 

Sheil, R. L. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Speirs, A. 

Stanley, W. O. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stewart, J. 

Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, V, 

Strutt, E. 

Talbot, C. R. M. 
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Talbot, J. H. 
Talfourd, Sergeant 
Tancred, Hi. W. 
Thomson, rt. hn. C. P. 
Thornley, T. 
Townley, R. G. 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Tuffnell, H. 

Vigors, N. A. 

Vivian, J. H. 

Vivian, rt.hn. Sir R11. 
Walker, C, A. 
Wallace, R. 
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Warburton, H. 
Westenra, hon. J.C. 
White, A, 
Williams, W. 
Wilshere, W. 
Winnington, II. J. 
Wood, C. 
Wood, G. W. 
Worsley, Lord 
Yates, J. A. 
TELLERS. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Steuart, R. 


List of the Noxs. 


Acland, T. D. 
Alsager, Captain 
Attwood, W. 
Attwood, M. 
Bailey, J. 

Baker, E. 
Barneby, J. 
Barrington, Viscount 
Bolling, W. 
Broadley, H. 
Broadwood, Henry 
Brownrigg, S. 
Burdett, Sir F. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Chisholm, A. W. 
Cole, Viscount 
Compton, H. C. 
Corry, hon. H. 
Darby, G. 

De Horsey, S. H. 
Dick, Q. 

Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Dowdeswell, W. 
Eastnor, Viscount 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Ellis, J. 

Farnham, FE. B. 
Forbes, W. 
Forester, hon. G. 
Fort, J. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Goddard, A. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Henniker, Lord 
Hodgson, R. 
Holmes, hon. W, A.C. 
Holmes, W. 

Hope, G. W. 


Report received. 


Houstoun, G. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Ingestrie, Viscount 
Irton, S. 
Jackson, Sergeant 
Jervis, S. 
Johnstone, H. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. 
Jones, W. 
Knatchbull, right hon. 
Sir E. 
Lockhart, A M. 
Logan, H. 
Maidstone, Viscount 
Miles, P. W.S. 
Neeld, J. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Parker, R. T. 
Perceval, hon. G. J. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Rolleston, L. 
Round, C. G. 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Sandon, Viscount 
Scarlett, hon. J. Y. 
Scarlett, hon. R. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Sugden, rt. hon. Sir E. 
Verner, Colonel 
Wakley, T. 
Whitmore, T. C. 
Wilberforce, W. 
Wilmot, Sir J. E. 


n] 
4 


Wodehouse, FE. 


_ TELLERS, 
Jervis, J. 
Miles, W. 


INsANE Persons.] Mr. Barneby moved 
the third reading of the Custody of Insane 


Persons Bill. 


Mr. Warburton had strong objections to 
the clauses in the Bill by which property 
could be taken from an insane person, and 
by which the restoration of that property 
was not enforced when the person was de- 
clared of sane mind, and dismissed from the 
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asylum. He trusted the projector of the 
measure would postpone the third reading, 
in order that the House might consider the 
objectionable clauses. [Mr. Barneby inti- 
mated a refusal.] He would then move as 
an amendment, that the Bill be reada 
third time that day six months. 

Mr. Wakley, in seconding the motion, 
said that the clauses which enabled magis- 
trates, after having taken the opinion of one 
medical man, to sell the goods and chatteis 
of a poor person declared to be insane, was 
harsh and cruel in the extreme. Insanity 
was a temporary affliction, and might in 
many cases be cured in three months, and 
it might so happen by this Bill, that when 
the unfortunate individual was set at 
liberty, he would find the whole of his 
goods and chattels gone for ever. But 
there was another objection to this Bill— 
namely, a medical objection; and unless 
the hon. Member consented to alter the 
Bill so as to obviate that objection, he 
would not consent to the third reading, and 
would persist in taking the sense of the 
House upon the subject. - By this Bill a 
power was given to any magistrate to sum- 
mon before him any physician, surgeon, or 
apothecary, to examine any person sup- 
posed to be insane. That duty was at all 
times a most dangerous one, and nothing 
was more against the feelings of medical 
men than to be called upon to investigate 
the condition of persons supposed to be in- 
sane. There had, too, been instances of 
medical men, who had been called on to 
make such investigations, having suffered 
severely from the hostile feelings created 
in the minds of insane persons who had 
undergone their examination ; and notwith- 
standing all this, by the measure before 
the House, any medical man was to be 
compelled to give an opinion on cases of 
suppositious insanity, and that, too, with- 
out any remuneration whatever. On thése 
two grounds, therefore, he opposed the 
third reading of the Bill, and gladly 
seconded the motion of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. Barneby would not object to post- 
pone the third reading, but he wished to 
say a few words in regard to what had 
fallen from the hon. Member for Finsbury. 
The word ‘‘ summon” was not in the Bill; 
nor by the clause, as framed, could any 
medical man be obliged to attend on the 
call of a magistrate to investigate the 
condition of persons supposed to be insane. 
He might further state, that he had no 
objection to leave out the words ‘* goods 
and chattels”, so as to adapt the clause 
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to the views of the hon. Member for 
Bridport. 
Question deferred. 


—~ PPP P FOB ODD 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, February 10, 1838. 


MINUTES.] The Royal Assent was given by Commission to 
the Canada Government Bill. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. BROTHERTON, from Birken- 
head, for the abolition of Slavery.— By Sir W. Somer- 
VILLE, from Drogheda, against the Bank of Ireland 
monopoly. 


PILL POLL LODE mmm 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 12, 1838. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By Lord StRANGFORD, 
from Coventry, against any system of Education not 
founded on religion. 


PRESBYTERIAN Oatus (IRELAND) 
Biti.] The Marquess of Lansdowne 
moved the Order of the Day for the 
second reading of the Presbyterian Oaths 
(Ireland) Bill. 

Lord Brougham: I hope to persuade 
your Lordships to throw out this Bill; I 
have the strongest objection to it. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne: If my 
noble and learned Friend means really to 
express his objection to the Bill— 

Lord Brougham: I will state to your 
Lordships what my objection is—it is not 
one of details but of principle. This is one 
of those Bills which occasioned sv much 
mischief to the law, and he was surprised 
that it should have come from the House 
of Commons. No one would suppo-e, 
that he objected to extending any relief to 
persons of any religious persuasion. His 
objection to the Bill was this— that 
through ignorance of the law on the part 
of those who patronised it, the Bill sanc- 
tioned this principle—that the law of oaths 
was different in different parts of the 
United Kingdom. The fact was, that in 
England and in Scotland the law was at 
this moment the same with regard to 
Presbyterians ; and here he must observe, 
that the language of the Bill was, “the 
people called Presbyterian ;” it might just 
as well be said, the people called Church- 
men, for the Presbyterians were as much 
established as the Church of England; 
the Quakers were not established, and 
therefore they were termed, ‘“ the people 
called Quakers;” but the Presbyterians 
were upwards of two-and-a-half millions 
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in number; they were established by law, 
and they included several of his noble 
Friends opposite, the family of one of 
whom had been the pillar of their Church 
for centuries past; and when the Presby- 
terians went to Ireland they were as much 
Presbyterians as they would be in England 
or in Scotland; but this Bill gave the 
Presbyterians the privilege of making oath 
by holding up their hands, as if this were 


not the law of evidence at this day; as if 


it had not been acted upon for a century ; 
as if a Presbyterian had not been sworn in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, within the 
last twelve months, in this way; as if a 
man had not been convicted capitally, at 
Newgate, upon the evidence of a Presby- 
terian sworn in this way; as if, in the 
year 1745, this question had not been 
raised at Carlisle on the trial of the rebels, 
on a Presbyterian refusing to take the oath 
in the accustomed way, and being allowed 
to take it by holding up his hand; and 
the judges, upon being appealed to, de- 
cided that he had aright todoso. The 
Trish Parliament chose to bring in a Bill, 
in the year 1781, giving the seceders the 
right of being sworn, namely, by holding 
up the hand. But this was no relief; it 
was a right which they possessed before ; 
and, instead of being an extension of their 
privileges, it actually abridged them ; for 
it excluded them from being witnesses in 
criminal cases, unless sworn in the ordi- 
nary way: so that if a man committed 
murder or robbery in the presence of a 
seceder he was not competent to become 
evidence of the fact. There never had 
been such ignorance exhibited as in the 
framing of that Act. It astonished Eng- 
lish lawyers at the time, but what did 
their Lordships think of being now called 
upon to enter the same boat with the Irish 
Parliament, and to give their assent to a 
measure exhibiting equal ignorance and 
want of knowledge of the law ? He would 
show them how this Bill had been framed, 
in order that they might see in what man- 
ner Bills were pressed through another 
place. When men professed to be law- 
givers, it was not too much to expect that 
they should know a little of what the law 
was with which they meddled. Their 
Lordships would see, that the person who 
sent the Bili up to this House never could 
have read the preamble of it. It professed 
to give a greater relief to seceders than 
they now enjoyed. It was true, that therelief 
which ithad been intended to confer upon 
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the Dissenters had been ineffectual, but 
that, as he before explained, was owing to 
the Act of 1781. The Bill, when it stated 
that it was expedient to extend to seceders 
further relief, gave them that which was 
no relief at all; but, on the contrary, re- 
strained the privileges which they pos- 
sessed. If ever there was a measure sent 
up to that House which exhibited hopeless 
blundering, total incapacity, and blind 
ignorance, it was this preposterous and 
ridiculous piece of legislation. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne said, that 
if he had not been interrupted by the 
noble and learned Lord, when he rose to 
move the order of the day, he should have 
stated pretty nearly the same facts as 
those which their Lordships had heard 
urged to them in favour of the rejection 
of this Bill as the best and most cogent 
arguments in favour of the measure. It 
was undoubtedly true, as stated by the 
noble and learned Lord, that in England 
and Scotland Presbyterians were sworn in 
the way most agreeable to their own feel- 
ings, and that such would have been the 
case in Ireland but for the Act of 1781. 
That Act took away from the seceders in 
Ireland the privilege of being sworn, in 
criminal cases, like the English Presby- 
terians ; and this exception had given tise 
to so much inconvenience, that it became 
absolutely necessary to remedy the evil 
As an instance of that necessity he might 
refer to the case of Doctor Cook, who 
refusing to be sworn in a criminal case 
unless in the manner of the English Pres- 
byterians, had his evidence rejected by 
the court; the consequence of which was, 
that a verdict which, had he been exa- 
mined, could not have been returned was 
found by the jury. Here was a positive 
abuse to be done away with, and as he 
and his noble Friend (Lord Brougham) 
could have but one object, namely to 
show a befitting respect to the well- 
founded religious scruples of all classes 
of men, he should be ready to confer with 
the noble Lord as to the best means of 
remedying the evil, either by repealing 
altogether the Act of 1781, or by proceeding 
with the present Bill. Ifthe noble and 
learned Lord desired, he was quite ready 
for the present to postpone the Bill, but 
only on the understanding that in the 
course of the Session the matter should 
be considered. 

Second reading postponed. 


inate aiieabadl 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 12, 1838. 


MINuUTES.] Bills. Read a second time:—First Fruits and 
Tenths; Waterford House of Industry—Read a third 
time :—Banking Co-partnership. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Leapgr, from Ayr, and from 
St. John, Westminster, for a full investigation of the 
conduct of the Glasgow Cotton-spinners.—By Mr. SAN- 
FORD, from Somersetshire, for Negro Emancipation.—By 
Sir R. Fereusson, from Londonderry, for modifications 
in the Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill—By Lord F. EGERTON, 
from Lancashire, and by Mr. FreupEn, from parishes and 
hamlets of Norwich and its vicinity, from Hunston, Don- 
nington, North Mundham, Pagham, Chichester, Sussex, 
Weston-under-Penyard, Linton (Herefordshire), the city 
of Hereford, Bromside (Durham), Lockwood (York), 
Clayton, in the parish of Bradford, Hyde (Chester), 
Tonge (Lancaster), Huddersfield, from a public meeting 
at Sheriff-hill, Newcastle, Ossett-cum-Gawthorp (York), 
Gawthorp, from the township of Fixby, Linthwaite 
(York), and from Golcar, also in Yorkshire, all for the 
repeal of the New Poor-law.—By Mr. M. PHILips, from 
inhabitants of Manchester, for a system of National 
Education.—By Sir C. Burrett, from Worthing, for 
protection against French Fishermen.—By Mr. HINDLEY, 
from Ashton-under-Line, and by Lord Duncan, from 
Southampton, for Vote by Ballot.—By Sir G. Strick- 
LAND, from Ledbury, for the abolition of Negro Appren- 
ticeship.—By Mr. PgNDARVES, from St. Ives, for a re- 
duction of the duty on Post-horses.—By Mr. REDINGTON, 
from Dundalk, for the abolition of Tithes in Ireland 


Breach of 


Breacu oF Privitrce.] Mr. Wakley 
said, it was always with regret that he had 
to speak in the language of complaint, but 
unfortunately he had too often occasion to 
address that kind of language to the 
House. He had strong objections to 
every thing in the shape of injustice ; and 
the manner in which a large portion of 
the people were treated by those who, day 
by day, were allowed to commit a breach 
of the privileges of that House, was most 
annoying to his feelings. He alluded to 
the press. With regard to the press, he 
had, individually, no cause to complain of 
its conduct, either before or since he had 
been a Member of the House; for, on the 
contrary, it had done him the greatest ser- 
vice, as it was to the press he owed the 
attainment of the high station he had the 
honour to hold as a representative of the 
people. He had been for a long series of 
years exposed to the abuse of the press, 
and it was to that abuse he was indebted 
for his seat in that House. Individually, 
therefore, he had no cause to complain ; 
and it was on the part of the working 
millions who came to that House com- 
plaining, by petition, of the grievances to 
which they were subjected, and to seek 
for redress of those grievances—it was on 
the part of those who uttered their com- 
plaints to that House that he stood for- 
ward to complain of the injustice of the 
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press. On Friday last, he had presented 
seven or eight petitions in favour of the 
Glasgow cotton-spinners, against whom a 
sentence of transportation had been passed. 
He was sorry to go into such a discussion, 
he did so with reluctance, but if the pri- 
vileges of the House were to be violated, 
it ought to be done with the strictest im- 
partiality. The petitions to which he had 
alluded, complained of the severity of the 
sentence, and prayed for a mitigation of 
the punishment. But in The Morning 
Chronicle of Saturday, there was an entire 
omission of every one of those petitions— 
they were not even alluded to, aithough 
one of them was signed by upwards of 
18,000 persons. That fact might be of 
little importance; but what followed ? 
The hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
immediately after presented a petition, and 
that petition being from the merchants, 
bankers, and respectable traders of Dublin, 
a description was given of its contents in 
The Morning Chronicle. In The Times 
newspaper, there were only two lines of a 
notice of the petitions which he had pre- 
sented. It was stated, that “ Mr. Wakley 
presented several petitions in favour of a 
remission of the punishment awarded to 
the five Glasgow cotton-spinners;” but 
in the following paragraph it was men- 
tioned that—‘* Mr. O’Connell presented a 
petition signed by the Lord Mayor and 
4,000 inhabitants of Dublin, praying for 
an inquiry into the system of combination 
amongst workmen.” Now, he would ask, 
was that House prepared to witness, day 
by day, a violation of its privileges ; and, 
at the same time, to witness without 
notice such an act of injustice? Some 
hon. Members might consider the Glasgow 
cotton-spinners guilty ; but it ought not 
to be kept from the public, that there 
were thousands upon thousands who con- 
sidered the sentence upon those unfortu- 
nate men as far too severe, and who prayed 
by petition to that House for a mitigation 
of punishment. He did not intend to 
make any motion on the subject, but he - 
wished to state for the information of the 
House and of the public, that on Friday 
last, he had presented petitions from 
Manchester and Salford, from the com- 
mittee of the trades of Edinburgh, from 
the united labourers of Edinburgh, from 
the operative masons of Scotland, from the 
operative cork-cutters of London, from 
Linwood, and from the working classes of 
Dundee, praying for a remission of the 
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He had now, in conclusion, to 
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would turn out a complete failure. With 


respect to the law of settlement, he thought ever, that a 


that many erroneous notions prevailed. 
He was very anxious that some plan of 
settlement laid down, and 


thought that the bill would be incomplete 


should be 


than ta 
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districts, for unless it succeeded there, it la the peopl lreland 
would certainly fail altogether. It would | S Under the Bill as it 
not be wise to stop the administrat | ! | lid not find 
out-door relief suddenly and simulta- fa to! was fiven 
neously throughout Ireland, for, though |b | 1 to lame, n 
there was no written law, there was a cus- | Inf bl. 
tomary law, that all mendicants should be | to m t t 
relieved by those to whom they appl 1. | f the dis 
He suggested that the bill should be first | « ( ( : h ; 
tried in the poorer districts of the country, | lin is pla t xt f €X- 
in the same manner as the English Poor-| t! t! relict oht 
law Amendment Act had been introduced | to | ure! 
into those parishes in England in which | Not tL cou mol 
pauperism was most prevalent. lu ire of 
Sir E. Sugden would not rise to addi 1 of edi- 
the House on th pre sent occasion, but es S 101 uld even 
that his connexion with Ireland had given } | | He 
him a deep interest in all matters that 1 iS h 0 mi- 
lated to the welfare and prosperity of that | call \ ma 
country ; he hoped, therefore, the H Say w this measure would 
would excuse him if he offered a few ob- | oper a xpenditu 1S 
servations upon the subject now under its | no itset, esy lly 
consideration, He enth Ly ror 1, th ha I ) I | the 
the time had arrived when some system of | | | id wa b 
Poor-laws was necessary for Ireland, and | ¢ ’ d des p 
he believed, that the calculations which | He tl htt pet nt oucht 
had been made and spoken of in th It be ti fit las ile before so 
course of the debate were of little or no} lan in outlay s | ily made. There 
lnportance ; for if the views of the hon. | was ( dy n of tl Bill of which he 
and learned Member for Dublin were cor- entirely di ved—l illuded to the 
rect, there was a great deal more destitu- | lause, whi s yet had passed unnot ced, 
tion existing in Ireland than the framers |{ but | it was proposed to place 
of this measure supp sed, and that great | under n and absolute control 
extent of destitution rendered this measuré r f the Poor-l Commissioners all the 
still more necessary than if the framers | hospitals and r charities for the relief 
were accurate in theirealculations. It had of the poor now existing in Ireland. He, 
been said, that it was very difficult, in| for one, would certainly never agree to that 


speaking on this subject, to know what 
was destitution and what poverty. 
He thought that what poverty in 
Ireland would be destitution in England, 
and, therefore, in speaking of poverty and 
destitution, the one was so much mixed up 
with the other that it 
separate them, or to state what was the 
amount or number of those in a state of 


was 


was 


was impossible to 





orany other claus which would take from 
the poor of Ireland that relief to which 
they 


t 
ment oO}, 


wert entitled, and were in the enjoys 


under existing foundations. By 
that clause, the Commissioners would be 
entitled to take 


and bring 


charities into their 
the funds of those 
aid of the general Poor-law 


This was not consistent with 


those 
] 

own control, 

charities in 


Relief Bill, 
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tain liabilities were 
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? provided that every 
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| and every child of | 
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tO maintain every 
band might has h { 1 
riage, Vhere 
clause to which he i 
attention of tl House, 
® great deal had been said 
place with regard to its | 
to England. The Bill ¢] | 
tenance of illecitimate 
mother. Now. h be! | 
sent, there was no | 
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no wish that any great expense should 
be incurred at the outset. 

Viscount Morpeth hoped that his noble 
Friend (Lord Clements), and the right 
bon. Gentleman who had just sat down, 
would not suppose, that it was from any 
disrespect to them that he abstained from 
following them into details of this 
measure, particularly after the opinion 
which the House had expressed in a very 


the 


intelligible manner the other evening, 
that it would be desirable to go at once 
into Committee. He did not understand 
that his noble Friend or the right hon. 
Gentleman were opposed to this Bill on 
principle, and he thought that it would 


be most in accordance with the feelings 

the House to go now Into Committee, 
and then use their best endeavours and 
utmost exertions to make “the present 
such a measure as would conduce to the 
welfare of Ireland. He had, therefore, 
only to thank those hon. Members who 


had given their 
nected with the 


opinions on subjects con- 
details of the Bill, and he 


could assure them that their suggestions 
should be carefully considered by the 
Government, in order to make the Bill 
perfect if possible. He had the more 


salisti ction in recommending the adoption 


of this course, as, after all the censures 
which had been cast on the Bill, no othe: 
measure had been proposed which  pre- 


sented any feasible alternative. 

Sir Francis Burdett wished before the 
question was put to express strong 
feelings of opposition to the measure. He 
thought it was not maintainable in prin- 


lils 


‘tical economy, 


{COMMONS} 


ciple ; that many of its clauses were most | 


objectionable, and he was persuaded it 


never would be carried into sgt It 
might be said: ‘* Why object to the Bill 
in this stage, since the clauses be 


altered in Committee?” Certainly, 
the examples which they had had of other 
Bills that had gone out of this House in 
so totally different a shape from that in 
which they hadcome into it, they might 
fairly expect that this Bill vould undergo 
many modifications before iv got through | 
the Committee. But he objected to the 
Bill altogether, It appeared to him that 
her Majesty’s Ministers had not even 
taken the trouble of applying to the Mem- 
bers of this House who belonged to that 
part of the empire, and whose advice, opi- 
nions, knowledge, and information would 


undoubtedly have been of the greatest pos- 
sible importance. 


It was a Bill totally 


| bee 


from |} 


| the possibility of answering, 
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inapplicable to Ireland ; for none of those 
general principles by which the noble Lord 
sustained himself, and which were to be 
found in all the modern treatises on poli- 
were in the slightest devre¢ 


applicable to Ireland. To attempt to 
impose a measure of this kind on th 
people of that country evinced a_ total 
disacquaintance with all their feelings, 


habits, customs, and prejudices, if you 


will, which were totally and entirely op 
ae to it. Then, the relief which was 
offered to them was nothing. No person 
in that House would be more anxious than 
himself to adopt a real measure of relict 
for the people of Ireland. Indeed th 


House ; 
any thing that 
relicf; 
the people 
off than they would 
by its 


o| idly « itch at 
offered the probability ot 
contended that 
at present better 
ler this Bill, i 
operation, they attempted 
right to 
iecustomed, of 

But the Legislature 
prevent them from foll 

very 

this Bill proposed giving 
to them, in order them to th 
privation of that right. ‘To fancy that the 
people of Ireland could be shut 


he Was sure, would 


but what he 
of Trel 


was, 
and were 
be ut 
to take 
from them the which they had 
roing about the 
never could 


been long 
country. 

¥ 1 

wing _ that habit 
d to what 
held out 


M ¢] 1 
Something superiot ind 
, must be 


to reconcile 


up Ith 


work] 


iouses all over the country, or to 
imagine that they would submit to that 
| provision W ithout some better equivalent 
than was now offered to th appeared to 


illusions that 
mind of man. 
not disposed this 
moment to go into the general question, 
he felt that it would be inconve 
nient to the House; but no opportunity 
would again occur in which he could 

strongly protest against the measure i 


him, one of th ereatest 
could possibly deceive the 


Ile was, however, 


ause 


toto as the present. The feelings of the 
| people of Ireland ought to be consulted 
more than they had been by those who 


Neither did he see 
other 
and learned 
other night, that 
Member pointed 


propounded this Bill. 
among’ 
arguments urged by the hon. 
Member for Dublin the 
one in which the hon. 
out the inability of the poorer classes of 
farmers to pay the tax intended to be 
levied upon them. It was true that those 
poor occupiers did afford relief to the 
destitute; for undoubtedly it was a 
characteristic of the people of Ireland that 
they were, of all nations upon earth, the 
most charitable. But how were they to 
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pay the rate to be imposed on them ? 
‘They might, as they now 
certain portion of their produce; but it 


did, giv 


was impossible to raise from that class of 
people any thing like a toll in com. I[t 


appeared to him, therefore, that this mea- 
sure was alt 


ether impractical > and 


he would venture to predic 
never go out ol that 
ceived that all the arzumeuts advanced by 
the hon. and learned Meimbey for Dubli 

the other night, ag@ainst th Bill, wei 
unanswerable, or, at least, | | 
After a vreat waste of tim 
in discussing the piimetp 


unanswered. 


of its clauses in Committee, the inco 
veniences and hardships of it would be 
made apparent, and he was confident 

House. Be- 


sides, another thine to be considered was, 
| 


that the people of Ireland h id not called 


ho portion of the pt ople 


never would eet through the 


for this measure ; 
had asked for it. Unless, therefore, some 
measure a great deal more applicable than 
this seemed to be, something: much better 
digested, and based upon a much sounder 
foundation could be proposed, it was his 
firm persuasion that it would be far more 
advisable to stop itat the present moment, 


| 


than to waste a vast cd of time in dis 


cussing it, when it was impossible that it 
could ever be made usefui or palatable to 
the people of Ireland. Another consider- 
ation was the enormous expeuse which 
would et 
wi uld | 


this measure 
There 
nearly ‘a million of mot ey for the erection 
of workhouses. Now, t 


itail upon the 


country. 


) in Outlay ol 


money might be very serviceably applied 


to the relief of the pe ple ot 
the way in which that money was now t 
be expended, would do them no benetit 
whatever. What was th 


would be relieved ? Eighty thousand. W hy, | 


it had been stated that there were occa- | 
sionally two millions and upwards of per- 


Poor-Laws {Frep. 


numbet that KI 


} n ud eve r been pr p unded fe r their bene fit 
' 


12? (Ire land ). 1018 
impose the most irksome restraints. But 
it would be found utterly imp lL! ib] to 


prevent the people of T[relan 
about the country wherever they pleased. 


fhe House might just as well att mpt to 


preve tt \ s It 1 pass y r tl 
tops ofthe n I iS \nother thing that 
| to t if they intended 

to | ne p | which 
1} \ { P| itl ol 
the Poor in kneland, they must make 
th 1 1hce \ C¢ CC I 
p l F it k Juses 
) vorse 

( ( d ] their 
n int | zi law Eng- 
i had nivi OUl | ich b ne- 
i | { ! ¢ to sanction 
the tion of asin meast in [re- 


land. As to preventing the poor of Ireland 
from gon vubout to their friends and 
lest and most 
mischievous notion that could enter into 
would 
any further, 
portunitv 


{ 


the minds of a government. He 


not trespass upon the House 
having availed himself of the 


to declare the 


Op] 
strong objections that he 


Mr. Barron could not help congratulat- 


ing the people of Ireland upon the 


sym- 

= ! I J 
pathy which had been s for them by 
th | iro! [t Was *¢ rtainly quite 


consistent with all his past conduct. [t was 
quite in consonance with his subscription 


to the Spottiswoode fund. He could not 


t convratulate t people of Ireland 
ul t| yppearan of a new advocate 
in the lf. Still, he owned the hon. 
Gentleman’s advocacy appeared in rather 
1 SUS] us light. He believed he knew 
somewhat 1 of tl peo} le of Ireland 
t 3 nd what he did 
N V ( ( i\ 1 bim th t they 
W | ive this bill as t reatest 


boon and the best practical measur 


sons ina state demanding that kind of | The lame, the blind, the decrepid, and the 
a - , } : . : 

relief which the people received from one | aged would be protected by this bill; and 

another; probably those who received he we ask any man of common sense 


relief one part of the year contributed to } 
the relief of others at another period ; and 
thus a sort of reciprocity of benefits was 
going on amongst them, and keeping up 
the feelings of benevolence and kindness 
that bound them together in 
rity, But the present measure was to in- 

troduce a system that would do away with 

all those things to which the people were | 
accustomed, and in their stead would | 


mutual cha 


|of the poor of Ireland? He be 


] ] ] 
whether that w uld not be a o 


reat step 
9 alne d towards ameliorating the condit on 
ooed to 
} 


Baronet and all those who ob- 
attended 


jected to this bill, that he had 
public meetings in Ireland, and he had 


found only one Opinion expresst l,as tothe 
usefulne ss of this bill, and iS LO 
1} 


able practical working. In the 
and city of Waterford 


its prob- 
county 


had be en 2 


there 
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deed he had no desire to try Irish boards 
again. English Commissioners could very 
well carry on the operations of the bill; 

and he confessed that he should rather 
trust to the ignorance of an English board, 
leaving them to the chance of acquiring 
the necessary information, than to estab- 
lish two boards, and one of these Jiable to 
be acted upon by local prejudices. 

Mr. O'Connell ived it to be a 
great defect in the bill that the working 
of it should be carried on at Somerset- 
house, or else that a Commissioner should 
be appointed to attend in Dublin, who 
would have to inform himself 
local circumstances. He apprehended 
that every part of the bill would be 
to be full of these defects, which he 
wished hon. Members would consider 
when considering the bill altogether. He 
would propose an amendment at the pre- 
sent stage, but that it would not corre- 
spond with the working out of a bill of 
the kind—a bill founded upon the abuses 
of the English system, which created a 


COnCE 


upon all 


found 


pauper population of a particular kind, 
shrinking from work, and throwing them- 
selves on the parish. In Ireland there 


was no such shrinking; the labouring 
classes were most anxious to procure 
wages to live upon. It was known to all 
England that they walked to the remotest 
part of it in order to earn wages, and it 
might therefore be re adily supp iosed that 
they would earn them at home if they 
could. The English Poor-law served 
a kind of screw upon the English labourer 
who wished to be idle; the Irishman 
required no such stimulant, and yet the 
same principle was applied to both. The 
hon. 
amendment to the first clause, 
of the words *‘ the Poor-law Commissioners 
for the time being shall be the Commis- 
sioners to carry this Act into execution,’ 
these words be inserted—that ‘‘ the Poor- 
law Commissioners for Ireland be the 
Commissioners to carry this act into exe- 
cution.” 

The Committee divided on the original 
motion :—Ayes 117; Noes 23: Ma- 
jority 94. 


and learned Gentleman moved as an 


List of the Ayers. 
Baines, E. 
Baker, E. 
Barnard, E. G. 


Acland, T. D 
Adare, Viscount 
Aglionby, Major 
Alsager, Captain Barron, H. W. 
Alston, R. Barry, G. S, 
Bailey, J. Benett, J 





that instead | 
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Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bewes, T 
Blackstone, W.S. 
Blair, James 
Blake, W 

Bolling, W 

Bris oe, i i 
Brodie, W. B. 
Brotherton, J. 
Burr, H. 
Burroug! 
Busfield, W. 
Chapman, Sir M. L. 


l 


Chute, W. L. W. 
Clements, Viscount 
Clive, hon. R. H 
Cole, Viscount 
Collier, J. 

Coote, Sir ¢ ei 
Corry, hon. Ef. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Darby, G. 

Davies, Colonel 
Duckworth,S 
Duncan, Viscount 
Ellis, J. 

Iivans, W. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 


Finch, F. 
Fitzsimon, N. 
French, F. 
Freshfield, J. W. 
Glynne, Sir S. R. 
Goulburn, 
Grattan, J. 
Greenaway, C. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Hall, B. 
llastie, Archibald 
Hayes, Sir FE. 
bl athcote, S WwW. 
Hillsborough, Earl « 
Llobhou a B. 
Ilodgson, R. 
Howick, Viscount 
lluches, W. B. 
Hlume, J 
Hutton, R. 
Jackson, Sergeant 
Jephson, C, 1) 2. 
Jones, T. 
Ke ni le tle 
Knatchl 

Sir E, 


Langdale, hon. ¢ 


List 


Blake, M 

Brabazon, Sir W. 
Bridgm: ig EE; 
Buller, C 

Butler, an Colonel 
Callaghan, D. 
Chester, H. 

Evans, G. 

Gibson, J 
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rt. hon. HH. 


yull, right hon, 
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Lister, E. C. 
Litton, F. 
Logan, ae 
Lucas, F. 
Mactaggart, J. 


Maher, 
Martin, as 
M irton, G. 


Moneypenny, T. G, 
Morpeth, Viscount 


Morris, D. 
O’Callaghan, hon, C 
Palmer, G, 
Parke ws 


Parnell, rt. bn. Sir. H, 


Parrott, J. 


Pease, J. 
Deicovel. Colonel 
Philips, ¢ Fo iky 
Planta, risht hon. J 


Plumptre, J. P. 
Rice, EF, R. 
Rickford, W. 
Rundle, J. 
Rushbrooke, Colone 
Russell, Lord J. 
Salwey, Colonel 
Sandon, Viscount 
Sanford, F. A. 

“ rope, G. P. 

right hon. F. 
Speirs, A. 
Stansfield, W. R. ¢ 
Stuart, V. 

Strutt, E. 

Style, Sir ¢ 


Shaw, 


Tancred, Il. W. 
Thomson, rt. hn. ¢ 


Trench, Sir F 
Tefnell, UH. 
Turner, FE. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Verne r, Colonel 
\ lvian, May I C, 
Vivian, J. E. 
Vivian, right hon. Si 
R. 
Winninegton, T. EK. 
Wood, G. W. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Young, A 


TELLERS. 
Rolfe, Sir R. 
Troubridge, Sir E. A 


of the Noes. 


Grattan, H. 
Johnston, General 
Leader, J. T. 
Nagle, Sir R. 

O’ Brien, W.S. 
O'Connell, M. J, 
O’Conor, Don 
Power, J. 

Pryme, G 
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Redington, T. N Yates, J. A. (cation of the princip 
Roche, W. ELLERS. Poor-law to Ire 
Somerville. Sir W AY O'Connell, D. rn eer : 
Westenra, hon. H. R. Beamish, F. B. aah Rae gas 
Clause avreed to. shes part os 
On the 12th Clause, which prov ah su 
that assistant Commissioners may examin 
on oath or on declarat 
Mr. Goulburn observed, thi t this els uSé 
left to a witness called bi e t] Ssist 
commissioner the option whether he uld 
be examined con oath « t ‘\ ; : 
two witnesses were exan 1, Ol { 
d the other not on oat | { loht 
that the Committee would know which of) , o ; 
the two witnesses would be most credited. ' es by 
The assistant commissioner in the English | > ne 
Poor-law Bill had power to examine a ‘ - 
witness on oath or « his declaration, 
according: to his discretion. Why did ey 
this bill differ from the English bill, asf aes 
leaving the option with the witness instead : 
of leaving it with the assistant commis- “4 ~ adie 
sioner ? pr ” pie peta ee 
Viscount Morpeth said, that the dis- C on 2 vraeaecees ore 
cretion had been left with the assistant grig poe 
commissioner, because the current of 7 fe 
legislation for some years back had run a eractiends 
in favour of dispensing, as far as possible, ! Agen te 
with the administrati f oaths. Whe- “apie , 
ther the witness eave his evidence « si ; 
oath oron his declaration, he would | 
equally liable, in case his evid vs 
false, to the penalties of perjury. , 
Mr. Goulburn thought tl inswer of || 
the noble Lord anything but satisfactory. 
He thought that it w ld be far bette: eee + | CVs 
to leave the option with the assistant) 4, pecics 
commissioner than with the witnesses. sical a fie I ( 
Mr. O'Connell th ucl t tl best \ ) ; f 


of amendi the clause would be tol. + 1 


i« 


abolish the oath alt t fe nd allow of 
no other form f olivine” evida 
upon a declaration. lie moved t t t 


words “upon oath,” be omitted. 
i 

Sir EE. Sugden said, it surely t not t 1, 

be attempted to alter the exist r laws re- 


lative to the obligation f taking oaths, ( 
or making a declaration by as dewind. Papaer 
What he would propose was, not to t ike ( 


away or to extend the « blig itions, but 


leave it just as the law now stood. This ~ 
was not the fitting occasion to settle such 
a question. List of 

Sir Robert Peel said, the y were now, on \ ep \ R 
the 12th clause, discussing a point which] 4) 
ought to have been raised on the second} Alsager, Captain Bagge, WW 
reading. He could not advise the appli-} A 
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Baker, E 
Baring, F. T. 
Barrington, Viscount 
Barron, H. W 
Bateman, J. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Benett, J. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Blackstone, W.S. 
Blake, M. J. 
B'ake, W. J. 
Blennerhassett, A 
Bolling, W. 
Broadley, H. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burdett, Su F. 
Burr, H. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Bus fir Id, W. 
Chetwynd, Major 
Chisholm, A. W. 
| IIStOy her, R. A. 
hute m W | F \W 
lements, Viscount 
Hive 9 he lh. 
ol _V scount 
on npton IH. ¢ 


( 

> 

( 

Cc 

C 

( 

Cr ur U. 
Ci hon. H 
Courtenay, P. 
aie R. 
Cur aN | 

I 

1 

I 

Dx 

[ 

E 

I 


Jalmeney, Lord 
You va iS, 
oi iS, 


lis, e 
Feilden, W. 
Fort 

Gibson, T. 
Glynn, Sir S. R. 
Gordon. hon. ¢ 
Goring, tI 1). 


Goulburn, rt. bon. H. 


Grattan, J. 
Greenaw lV, C 
Grey, Sit ic. 
Grimsd tch, E. 
Halse, 

Hashe, A. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Hinde, J. H. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hodgson, R. 
Holmes, hon. W. A’¢ 
Hf pe, G. W. 
Tfoustoun, G. 
Howard, F. J. 
Howick, Viscount 
Hughes, W. B. 
Jackson, Sergeant 
James, Sir W. ¢ 
Jolliffe, Sir W, 
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Jones, W. 
Jones, T. 


Kemble, H. 
Knatchbull, hn. Sir FE. 
Lambton, H 
peseaae hon. I. ‘I. 
L itton, 


Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Morpeth, Vise runt 
Morris. 1). 
O'Callaghan, | . 
Packe, C. W 


».,] ‘ 
Pakington, J. 8 


Richards, R 
Rickford, W 

Rose, 1 oht h I sirG 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Sanderson, R. 
Sandon, Viscou t 
Sandford, BF. A. 


Stuart, V. 


Sugden, rit. hn. Sir FE, 


Talbot, C. R. M. 
Tancred, H. W 
Thomson, rt. hin 
Thornley, T. 
Tollemache, F. J. 
Trench, Sir F. 
Verner, Colonel 
Vivian, Major C, 


Vivian,rt. hn. Sir R.H. 


Waiker, R. 
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ks 


(Ireland ) 102 
hite, L. Young, J. 


W 
| Wittenos re, 3 ( 
| Wilkins, 
} Winnington, T. E. Adams, Sir ¢ 


Ww. TELLERS, 


W oulfe. Sergeant The Solicitor-Gene 


Avlionby, Majo Marshall, W 


Berkeley n. | Ma a 
1B] tt, R. J M oe. 
} J N Ne) I 
owe | ()'| Wee 

; n. Sir ' ()’¢ nell, J 
sriddae n. Il »( _M. J 
briscoe, J. | O'C I 
Recuktstacu. J O'Conor, Don 
Brodie, W. | Pease, J 
Brotherton, J Lowe J 

By , right 1 Pan Oe R yton, N 
Co Rcekan. § Rice, ik. R. 

C | s MIoL,.¢ Rocl WW 
Chest . il Sa y Col 
| Collier, J. Seym¢ Lord 
Collins. W. S Re 
Dive ] sO V ‘ \\ \ 
er ~ J Stu J 

Dund | Strutt, | 

Dur h { Style ( 
Ebrington, \ unt ‘| Pas 
Coane W. ru H, 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. furner, KE. 
Fitzgibbon, hon Col \ - N. A. 
Kitzsimon, N. Wa ( \. 
(sibs J W I c ! I 
Gt | , 


} Kinna rd, hon. A. | \ J. A 
| Langda yh n. ¢ 
| L. fevre, CLS s 
| Lister, FE. ¢ O'( nell. D 
, 
Reatics. ct i] e 
| 
( ius oT 1 to 
On the 15th clause, which pi vides fe 


the formation of unions, 

Mr. S. O’Brien said, that thi 
verv Important clause. [t rave the cor 
missioners powel mto one ubl 
any amount ot 
they might choos 


: They might 
provinee inone unlon, He 


rawhole » thoug 
that some limit ou 
power, 


Viscount Morpeth said, that the qu 


tion of th ze of the unions had be 
discussed very much last year, and it h 
been considered very seriously whethe 





territory, Of of populatic ! 
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cht to be pl iced on this 
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it was possible to adopt any limitation, 


It was felt, after much consideration, that 


any limitation or restriction would pro- 


bab!iy very much shackle the beneficial 
operation of the Bill. To a certain d 
ores the Bill was an experiment, ind | 
thought that at first the Cotmmisstoners 
ought to be allowed to exercise their ow: 


aiscretion, 


Captain W. D Dund id, that fron 


} 

Ss experien ot th vor} Yr Of th 
Poor-law in England, | Id state, tl 
large unions had been f 1 very ine 
venient. a! th uchet that f | O 
to be some limit to the ur S. 

Mr. Sergeant Wouw/fe said, that n 
doubt the unions ovcht not to go ber 
1 certain extent, but tl circumstance 
of locality must and ought to affect thi 
extent of every unk n, a d ut uld | 
impossible to make any eral rule uy 


the subject. 


Mr. O’Conne// said, that in the bill of 


last 
shou 


~~) 


it was provided that the unions 


real 
d be of such an extent as that no 
person should be distant more than ten 
miles from the workhous¢e line 
the pres¢ nt Bill it was Impe ssible to know 
how many workhouses there would be 
what distance those persons who soug 
relief would have to travel betore they 
could reach a work house. 

Mr. Goring said, that in the Enelish 
Act it was provide d that no parish should 
be included in a union which was distant 


more than ten miles from the union work- 


house, and that provision was found te 
work We lI, H sh I Ic wish { } ces 

specific restrictions on tl size of the 
unions, and in order to do so h would 
move aS an amendamen!l, coil it no | rish 
should be included in a union if it were 


more than eight Irish miles distant from 
the union workhouse. 

Viscount Howick said, that 1 his ow) 
county some of the unions were very 
large ; and, indeed, it would be utterly 
impossible in some instances to limit 
them without creat inconvenience. 

Sir Robert Peel was of opinion that it 
would be most unwise to confine the pow- 
ers of the Commissioners within too nar- 
row limits. If the unions that were at 
first established were found to work well, 
nothing would be mor 


isy than to ex- 
tend them. He considered it an « bjec- 
tionable provision that in eve ry inst ince 
the workhouse should be erected in thi 
immediate vicinity of popular towns 


Petit 
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had to present a petition from Sir Culling 
Smith, who stated that he was a candidate 
at the last 
Pontefract, and that it had long been the 
the candidates for that 
borough to give to the voters, after the 
en decided, 3/. ea 


election for the borough of 
elice with 


j ~ 1 ] 
erection i id OD 





+h, which 


was commonly known by the name of 
head - mone} Sir Culling Smith then |} 
went on to state, that, at the election in 
1830, he hade mph d with that custom; 


yut that. from the year 1835 down to the 
} 


le had resisted it, beine de- 


returned at all, to be returned | 


upon a purer system, The result’ was | 
hat his friends told him it would be— | 
his defeat. Sir Culling Smith rezarded 


is a personal grievance, having had 
io maintain an unequal contest with those 
who were less scrupulous. He determined, 
therefore, to bring it under the considera- 
tion of the House. With that view he 
had prepared the present petition, which 
prayed that the House would be pleased 
to appoint a Select Committee, before 
which he (Sir Culling Smith) might be 
allowed to enter into an investigation 
of the practices which prevailed at the 
Pontefract, with the view of 
ntroducing into that borough household 
suffrage and the vote by ballot, as the 
only remedy for the abuses which at pre- 
sent existed. Havine thus stated the sub- 
stance of the petition, he (Mr. Ward) had 
now only to move that it be laid on the 
Tabl , b 
taken into consideration that day fort- | 


elections for 


printed in the votes, and bx 


night. 

Mr. Adilnes said, that if he were anxious 
to bring forward reasons why this petition 
should not be presented at all—if he were 
anxious to prevent such a petition from 
appearing upon the journals of the House, 
he believed it would be no difficult task ; 
but he proposed acquiescing in the prayer 
of the petition, at the same time asking 
permission of the House to offer a very 
few remarks upon its character and nature. 
He, for one, could have no objection to 
the fullest inquiry upon the subject, re- 
maining and satisfied upon the 
simple fact that he individually had not 
given any head-money. He begged the 
House to remark, that this petition came 
forward under two aspects; in one point 


secure 


of view it was to be regarded as bringing 
large and wholesale allegations against the 


constituency which he had the honour to 
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viewed as one of those petitions against 
the Reform Bill which emanated so very 
freely from the Ministerial side of the 
House. The House was perfectly aware 
that the Reform Act reserved a life inter- 
est to the scot and lot voters. ‘The voters 
of that class in the borough of Pontefract 
had been reduced since the passing of th 

Reform Act from s than 400; 
and it was upon that point that the pel 


S00 to les 
tion just presented was so insidiously and 
unjustly silent. Any body who heard 
the allegations of that 


petition not know 


Ws the fac i would suppose, that th 
whole of the constituency of Pontefract 
had received head - money. One of 


the allegations advanced by the 
tionel had lost 
in consequence of refusing to give head- 


peti- 
was, that he his election 
money. 

The Speaker reminded the hon. Mem- 
ber that the present could not be regarde dl 
as a convenient time upon which to ente: 
into the merits of the question, espe- 
cially as a day had been appointed, by 
the hon. Member by whom the petition 
was presented for taking it into consi 
deration. 

Mr. Milnes felt very much the incon- 
venience of troubling the House at that 
moment; but, at the same time, he did 
not like that a petition of that kind should 
go abroad upon the journals of the House 
without some means being afforded to thx 
public of coming to a right understanding 
of its character and nature. As the best 
apology he could offer for trespassing 
upon the pati nee of the House at all, hé 
would endeavour to confine his remarks 
to within the narrowest possible limits. 
Sir Culling Smith declared that his elect 
ion failed because he did not give head- 
money; but he could tell the House why 
and how it that Sir Culling Smith 
failed. Sir Culling Smith first went down 
to Pontefract under Conservative banners 
and professing Conservative principles, 
and he was then elected. In 1835 he 
attempted the same thing under Radical 
banners and professing Radical principles, 
and, therefore, as was very natural, was 
not elected. Whatever course might be 
taken, whether head-money were given 0 
not, it was impossible that any two per- 
sons, professing Radical principles could 
ever become the representatives of the 
borough of Pontefract. He would reserv: 
himself, however, until the day appointed 
»v the hon. Member for Sheffield, whe: 


was 
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the question would be brought forward in 
a regular and formal manner. 


Petition laid on the Table, ordered | doubt, a Select Committe Was ap 
to be printed, and to be taken into further | to investigate the truth, and 
consideration on the 27th of ebruary. | ¢ pinion to the House. T p 

| upon which he reli 1, and to 

SLIGO ELECTION. | Mr. Fitzstephen | b roed to call the attention of tl 
French, in bringing forward the motion of | were as follow :—On ( h 
which he had last night given notice, would | 1628, the 4th vy of 1 
only detain the House by laying beforethem | Charles Ist, it 1S le 
the precedents which, on searehine the! | n of the Hou t \] 
journals he had found, and which appeared | ¢ id ‘7 
to him to prove, that both before and sinee | beu Sig 1, the H 
the passing of the Grenville Act, it had | him tha o t 
been the uniform practice of the House to | that \ 
reject all petitions which were not duly | respect O 
subscribed by the petitioners. It might be | 1689, t vi 2 
considered by some Members unnecessary | liam and M v, a l 
for him to refer further back than the 10th | warden and assistauts of the ( 
of George 3d; but there were reasons | of Weavers Lond 
connected with the ulterior st ps which it the House and r x for 
might be necessary to take in this case, | tain persons | t 
which made him anxious the House should | to the Hous lt avers Whos 
be in possession of all the cases which ap- were ther o subs ved, | 
peared to him similar, and on which the | that they never subset lt 
House had already decided. ‘Three peti- Ip iving to | | | 
tions had been presented to the Hous , | ings S lb p 
complaining of an undue election for the | It aj lthat t 
borough of Sligo; these petitions si verally | had ) t time} 
purported to be signed by John Woo |, | to the H ly | 
James Winterscale, and Robert George | titi \ 

Tyler. ‘he signature of Tyler to two of | whos 

these petitions appear | to | written by i | i n t ] 
the same hand; but his name to th third | t d 
petition, which was the only one on which | written the s : | 
recognizances had been entered, appear d| when ex r of t 

to be written in a different hand. Phe | icknowledged t \ 

sitting Member was prepared with evidenc | scrivet ind 3 ¢ 

to prove, first, that Tyler asserted he had | endeavoured to justify s 
only signed two petitions; and secondly, | that h ad directions { t 

to prove by the evidence of persons well | whose names were theret subse 
acquainted with his handwriting that the | put thei sdown. U this 
signature to the petition now before the| bate a : 1 the House unanin 
House, and purporting to be his, had not passed t following resolution ; 
been written by him. The House of|‘* That all petitions presented t 
Commons by its resolution of 1689, had} House ought to be signed by tl 
declared that all petitions presented to it, | tioners with th ov ds by 
ought to be signed by the petitioners with | names or marks.’ \nd the peti 
their hands or marks, and he would show | delivered back to Lovenne On 

by the precedents he held in his hand that {| March, 171 petition of Th 
where this was not the case, the House | Oglethorp, Esq., was presented t 


steadily adhered to its resolution and inva- 
riably rejected the petitions; that where 
any doubt existed as to the authenticity of 
the signature before the Grenville Act, 
the matter was referred to the Committee 
of privileges and elections, to inquire into 
and report thereon, or else evidence was 
heard at the bar: and that since the 





{ Fes. 13} 


passing of the 


| 
| natures being 


Hous , all | reat 


(then last ele 


Sligo f lectio 


1? 
Grenville 


authentic wel au 


ction tor the DOLE 


Haslemere, in the county of Su 
petitioner was duly elected. but 
of petitioner, that Thomas Onsl 
was, by means of bribery, & 


returned to se 
said borough. 


rve in Parliament | 


rr 


The House being inf 


LUC 
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that the said | 
Vheophilus Oglethorp did or could sign 
the said petition, have 
being abroad beyond the seas, 
and it appearing to have been delivered 
to the clerk of the House after the 
election for the said borough by one Mr. 
Orby ; it was ordered ‘ that the petition 
on the table, and that Mr. Orby do 
attend at the bar of th House,’’ Mr. 
Orby did attend accordingly, and was ex- 

nined at the 
{ if hye ha | 


clerk of the 


that it was not beheved 


as he ouvht to 


} 
qaone, he 


soon 
do li 


bar, and acknowledged 


delivered the petition to the 
House, declaring that he had 


received it from Lady Og! thorp to be 


knew nothing as lo 
| 


delivered, but that he 


| 


the signing Of such petition, And such 


¢ 2 - 1 
petition not appearing to have been signed 


| 17 
»\ ‘Tt: 


Oglethorp, it was resolved without 
hat it rejected, On the 
i same year the House 
was informed that a petition of Colonel 
John Erskine, which had been a_ short 


Hon ! 
rouse, COM- 


piaming Of an undue election and return 

for the Borough of Stirling, Culross, 
| | "Wie } 

Dunfermline, Inverkeithinug, and Queens- 


ferrv, Was not signed by the petiti 


ner, 
resumed, known to every 
that 


} a 
ecasionally ordered that 


} 
I 
Member ot the House R 


al this period, 
ough it was 


ns complaining of undue elections 


turns should be heard at the bar of 
the Hlouse, yet [ 


| 
by a Con 


} 


ley were generally tried 
called 
Privileges and Elections,” appointed at the 


nuttee “+ A Committee of 


commencement of each Session, and con- 
sisting of certain Members of the House 
specially named for that purpose, but with 
a proviso that all Members who came to 
any such trial should have voices. The 


Committee, upon hearing the evidence, 


resolutions touching the 


came to certain ng 
disputed election, which were laid before 


the House with theirreport, and upon which 
{| House afterwards decided, The last- 
neltionea p tition of Colonel J. Erskine 
had been referred to this Committee, but 
u) wine informed that it was not signed 
by him, the House ordered ‘* that it be 


n instruction to the Committee of Privi- 
eges and Elections, before they proceed 
yn the said petition, that they do examine 


: me 
the manner of same, 


into sizping the 

ihe Committee, after having examined all 
the parties connected with the petition, 
reporte | accordingly to the Hlouse ‘* that 
the said Colonel John Ei kine did not 
ign the said petition, but that he had 
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given authority to have his name sub 
scribed thereto.” On the 6th of May fol- 
lowing, it was unanimously ordered by th 
House, ‘‘ that the petition of Colonel John 


Erskine be disch rar d. the same not hav 
ing been si7ned by the pe titioner.”’ () 
the 12th of March in the 17] 


same year (17 
the Hous« he petiti 


of James Barry, Earl of Barrymore, in th 


was informed that tl 
kingdom of Ireland, which had been pi 
sented to the House, complaining of 

on and return for the borou, 


of Wigan, in the county of Lancaster, wa 


undue elect 


not signed by the petitioner. The 
thereupon ordered ‘that it be an instruc 


tion to the Committee of 
lections (to whom the said petition had 
ed), that, before they proce | 


1 
: EK ; ‘ 
on the said petition, they do examine int 


Privileges ani 


the manner of siguing the same.” Th 
Committee repoited, © that, in) pursuan 
of their instructions from the House, thi 
had examined Edward Uarvey, esq., wh 


had delivered the petition, and also th 


petitions 


, the Earl of Barrymore; and it 
appeared, that 
\I 


5 


his Lordship had give 
r. Harvey authority to set his name t 
that his 
if petition, Lit 
proceed upon it.” After 
t had been read in the House, 
‘That the Committe 


. ’ ‘ 
of Privileges and Elections bi 


the petition; and Lordship ha 


, hal 
was ready to 


declared he owned t 
this re po 
motion was made 
discharg 
rF upon 
Iwo amendments to 


from proceeding the said petition 
this were | 
to by the House: the first 
that the followine words b 


roposet 
and acceded 
added, viz. 
“the said petition not having been signed 
by the said Earl himself ;” 
that a further addition be 


and the second 
made of thes 
words, viz., ** but having been signed b 
the order of the said Earl, and owned by 
him,” havin 
, that 
s and Election 
be discharged from proceeding upon th 
petition of the Barrymore. A 
second motion was made, that the Eail ot 


Barrymore be at liberty to present a new 


The motion, so amended, 
been put, the question was carried 


the Committee of Privilesx 


Karl of \ 


petition, signed by himself, and containing 
the same allegations which were contained 
in the other; 
which motion was negatived by a largy 
majority. On the 13th of April, 1735, 


the eighth year of the reign of Georg: 


former petition, and no 


2nd, a petition of certain persons, inha- 
bitants and free burgesses of the city of 
Bristol, was presented to the House and 
read, setting forth that they had hear 
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with great surprise, that a petition had 
been pre sented to the House compl Inine 
of the return of John ( 
serve in Parliament for that city, 


oster, esq, to 


their names appeared subscribed to that 
petition, although they never signed 


nol authorise d any « ne so to do, It \ 
thereupon ordered by the House, that t 
matter of such petit yn | heard t 
bar. It was so heard a dinely: and 
on the 22nd of the san nonth of Ay 

it was ordered by the House, without 
division, that the petition omy ned ¢ 
might be withdrawn d O1 \ h 
had been pre viously made f the hear 

of the said petition was discharged 

the 2nd of December, 1742, the 16th vi 
of the reien of Georg ia. 4 He 
being informed that the petitio f N 
cholas Robinson, esq., « in ot 
undue election and return for the rough 
of Wotton Basset. in tl ( ity of Wilts 
presented to the EI Is tt | or 
Tuesday, and referred to the Committ 
Privileges and E] Is, Was not signed 
by the petitioner, it was ordered ‘that it 
be an instruction to the suid ¢ mitt 
that befor they proceed on the said pet 
tion they do examin Int th manner ¢ 
sizning the same, and mal t 

to the House.” On the ] of 

month, it was ordered by t t 
Nicholas R sbinson, es l-> t { 
withdraw his petition. It would be tedious 
to multiply examples; but from th 
cedents he had quoted, and which ( 
taken from the Journals of the House of 
Commons, it ld b us that th 
House, before the passit f the ( nvil 


Act 


(10 George ord) 


resolution of the 14th of 
and rejected all petitions which were not 
sioned by the petitioners; and when any 


doubt existed as to the authenticity of 
the 


signatures, 
matter to the Committee of 


Elections, to report th ved 
evidence at the bar. Since the passing of 
the Grenville Act, a m¢ stringent « 

forcement of the law of Parliament wit! 


respect to the signing of p titions presente 
to the House had prevailed, based on a 
resolution of the House of th 

June, 1774, which declared 
the name of any person to any p 
presented to the House by 
son to be a breach of privilege. 
when any doubt 
authenticity of the si 


t] 
the setting 


had at ; to the 


pa res, 1 


{ Fen. 


Ele tion 


| 3} Sligo 


been the practice of the House 


a Select Committee to take evid 


the facts, and report thereon t 


1} } } 
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vered to the Member who gave it in, which | 


was dont 


accordingly. On the Ist of | 
June, 1809, the 19th year of the re wn of ! 
George the 


- 


ord, a pe tition of several no- 
blemen, gentlemen, clergy, and freeholders | 


of the county of Cavan, in Treland, was 


presented and read, complaining of the 


inadequacy of the laws for the prevertion 
of illicit distillation and the protection of 
And it 


his M yesty $s revenue, ippearing, 


that the signatures to the said petition 
were all in the same handwriting, the said | 
petition was, with leave of the House, 


On the 28th of 
1819, the 59th year of th 
the 3rd, a petition of Jo 


January, 
on of George 
\7 1 

mn ualOXOh ana 

others, regardi the case of Robert 


11 | . 
( esq., a iM4;ember ol this 
\ 
House. Who 


of the Hous¢ 


, , 
epresent tne borough ol 


had 
hi having been elects | to 
Beverley 


claimed th 
, 
whilst 
t| warden of the 
for debt, 

House; 


In the custody of 
of the Court of ¢ 
was offered to be prese nted to the 


prison 
i 


D 
Ommon ft \ as 


ind it appearing that the said petition 
was not signed by the petitioners accord- 

; : | 
ing to the order of the House, but by an 


the said petition was not re- 
December, 1826, the 


reign of George 4th., a 


agent only, 
( ived. On the Ist 


wi Pipe 
/th year of tne 


petition was presented to t House, pur- 
porting to be a petition of certain persons | 
] itant of t borough of Athlone, 
thet und rs ( C( pI In 24 ! ti 
ndue election and return of Richard 
}] ck _for the bor hot Athione 
On the ] f March, 1827 the Hous 
\ Ss moved that \ pet tion f Jame 
Hannan and others, complaining that then 
names were forged to the above-menti- 
oned petition against the return of Ri hard 


Hancock, esq., presented to the EHlouse on 
day, might be read, and the 
ordered, ‘ that 
referred to a 
matter thereof, 


rept rt thei opini n thereon to the 


the preced ne 


} } + 
( 


same being read, It Was 


the said petition be 


(‘ommittee to examine th 
and 
House.” Anda Committee was appoint d. 


consisting of Mr. Hancock and twenty- 


one other Members (five to be a quo-| 
rum), towhom the petition was ordered to 
be referred. On the 25th of May follow- 
ine the Select Committee reported, ‘ that 
eert tures to the said | tition were 
not the signatures of the persons whose 
n \ thereunto subscribed, and | 
that ; Flannagan was privy to and | 


int of the forgery of such names. 
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was moved, that ‘Thomas Flannagan, being 
so privy to and cognisant of such forgery 
had been guilty of a high breach of tl 


| privileges of the House, and that he shou 


be taken into the custody ofthe Servea 

was ordered, and thi 
Speaker's warrant issued accordingly. O 
the 19th of June he was committed 1 
Newgate. On the 15th November, 18 

the Ist year of the reign of King Willia 
4tl » a 
House, 


: j | ] ler ] “1] 
certain freemen (there undersigned) of tl 


at-Arms, which 


) 


petition Was presented to th 


purporting to be a 


p tition 


h of Carrickfergus, complaining of 
Lord 


in Parliament for 


boroug 
the election and Georg 

Hill to that b 

rough at the then preceding election. O 
Thursday, the 16th day of December, a 
sented from Lord 
several of the 


return Ol 


serve 


petition was pre Georgt 
Hill, stating that 

subscribed to the said petition against h 
and 
inquiry. It was thereupon ordered, that 
the pe tition obj ected to should be referred 
to a Select Committee, to examine into 
i the same, and that 
should report the 

House. On th 
the Committ 

of thirty 
signatures to the said petition were forged 
and that Hutchinson Posnet and Joh 
Morison privy to th 


naliie 


were forgeries, praying | 


return 


the manner of s1 
the said (¢ 
opinion t| 
{th day of February, 1831, 
reported ‘““that fourteen out 


ning 


ymmitte 


reon to thi 


Ay 


Eccleston were 


forgery of such signatures.” On the 22nd 
of February it was moved ‘that the Hous 
doth rree with the Committee, on the 


reported on the 4th of Feb- 


resolution 
ee a debate thereon arising, sucl 


4 and 

debate was adjourned until Tnesday, tl 
Sth of March. On the 25th of February 
the Select Committee ay 
and determine the merits of the return o1 
election of Lord Ge orge Hill re p yrted that 
the said Lord Hill was duly 
and the debate on the forged 
vetition of the freemen was not resumed, 
fe would not detain the House by quoting 
any further prec: thought that 
the last two he had mentioned 
strongly applicable to the present case ; 
and he certainly did not anticipate any 
opposition from the hon. Baronet, the 
Member for the University of Oxford, 


poimted to try 
Ge orge 


l 
t 
i 
le nts 5 he 


two were 


| by whom the petition in the Carrickfergus 


case had been brought under the consi- 


House, nor from several 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite, by whom 
the motion of the hon. Baronet was sup- 


Thanking the House for the 


deration of the 
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patience with which it had listened to him, 
he would now conclude by moving, that 
a Select Committee be appointed to In- 
quire into the manner of signing the peti 
tion against the return for the borough of 
Sligo, and to report their opinion there- 
upon to the House. 

Colonel Perceval felt it to be his duty 
to move an amendment to th 


motion of 


B. 


{ 


his hon. Friend, the Member for Roscom- | 


mon, not for the purpose of stifling inqt iry 
into the all of the p 
sented by that hon. Gentl 


rations tition pre 


ause nh 


had no doubt whatever of the authenticity 


man, bee 


of the signatures to the election pet . 
but he was induced to adopt this course 
for the purpose of preventing rreat incon 
venience and unnecessary expense to cer- 
tain parties connected with the case in 


question, 
to move that a witness s| 
bar of the Tl 
oath, that the House itself might 
as to the course which was 


+) 
1ould be « 


the ouse and examined on 


proper to bi 


taken after hearing the evidence of that | 


witness. He could not but 


express his 


regret that his hon. Friend did not giv 
him a few days’ notice of this petition and 
its contents. because in that case he should 
have made it his business to produce at 


the bar of the House the three persons 
who had signed the petition. It was tru 
that his hon. Friend had told him, mors 


than a week ago, that he would present a 


petition bearing strongly on the case: but 
he did not intimate its purport, and he be- 
lieved that his hon. Friend not ther 


aware of the subjects of which the peti 
tion would treat. He now, therefore, on 
the part of the petitioners, 
presentative of the county of Sligo, cor 
plained that the materials, or purport, o1 
subjects of the petition had not been made 
known to him before, or he would hav 
secured the attendance of the subscribing 
petitioners at the bar of th Hi 
thought he hada right to complain, be 

cause now at the eleventh hour, this peti- 
tion was brought forward for the purpose 
of stifling investigation into the merits of 
the election petition, It the 
L3th of February, that this petition, and 
the motion founded on it, were brought 
under the consideration of the House 


, 
ot 
as the re- 


} 
ana 


= 


Hous: : 


was now 


’ 


It was, therefore, his intention | 


while the order of the day for the ballot | 


for the committee on the original election 
petition was fixed for Thursd 


15th of February. ‘The consequence 


would be, that if this motion were agreed 


lay next, the | 


| 
i 
' 
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to the time must be exte nded, ind the 
witnesses who had been brought up to 


town In support of the case of the pe tition- 


would have to be retaine d here at a 


ers, 
heavy and an unnecessary expense. He 
was the last man in the Hous¢ who 
would a pt to stem tl cu t of 
fa t but he WW uld sk vas it 
ju tice t ( d } tl | Vel h ul 
h such a tit as this, proposing 
t » th h t Hlouse was idy 
u V ( ' | tT f ( if ucht | per? 
é' 

Ile sh t ib to satisfv the most 
scruy : t names of Robert 
CGeor | ) W 1 James 

\ I p tition w 
: onatu of those persons 

| Sh 1 abl to p! that by t 
viden il gentleman of 
1) len the petition 

} ‘ ’ 
sip it whose desk Mr. Tyle 

: 
S'0 a il essary ' umentary evi- 
dence consisting of letters and other 

1 

papers luced in nfirmation 
f thatt mony ; under the circumstances 


I h ! { lopt { rie ndme nt he 
uld) pr imely Mr. John 
(x M f ith called to the 
ind d (he witness was a 
protes oe he had already 
ta | 1 who anGd spect d by 
I \ \] l iim. H 
is wm be Call d 
in | 1} ! t th parties 
1} Ii S uh rstood to say 

he course proposed by th ind 

ral \I for Siig was nol pt rhaps 
tl n 1 t, and thatt party 
had d 1 the authenticity of the 
signatures was the party who should begin, 


and who should be prepared with evidence 
1] 1 
) prove his allegations. If it could be 


proved that only one of the signatures was 


renuine, he apprehended that the petition 


would be valid. 

Sir 2. H. Inglis said, iat in the case 
of the Carricktergus petition, which had 
been referred to, the petition which was 
from ¢ tting Member, stated that a 
number « Signatures to the petition 
which had been sent in against his retur! 
were forgeries, and prayed the House to 


inquire into the 
petition agai 


harg@ed. 


allege tions, and that the 
ist his return might be forth- 
The House granted the 
fused the second. In 

House was 


the present 1nstance, the 


} 
called on to appoint a Select Committee 
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on this point. Not only ought her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to let the House know 
what were the expressions with which the 
noble Duke had stated himself to be fully 
satisfied, but he hoped that the Secretary 
for Foreigh Affairs would go further, and 
state what communications had taken 
place between this country and France 
since that period, The conquest of 
Algiers had opened a new and enlarged 
channel for commerce, and this might be 
valuable in the time of peace; but in case 
of a war he doubted whether 
for the reneral good that France should 
retain its possessions on the coast of Africa. 
He knew when Lord Exmouth’s expedition 
was sent out much doubt existed in the 
minds of military men as to the strength 
of Algiers, sorne thought that it would 
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of Algiers. 


the French forces before Constantina. EH, 
was not surprised at the use of such terms 
of praise by aymonarch to a gallant nation 
on such an event; but then his Majesty 
added, that ‘the success would show to 
the natives the inutility of further resist- 
He ought not, however, to infe: 
this presumed inutility of resistance, 


ance,” 


from 


that the Kine of the French did not 
intend to continue active military mea 
sures. The President of the Council, 


moving the address, had said more dis- 
tinctly, ‘* we are, as it were, but beginning 


}in Africa;” and though this expression 
had been afterwards somewhat softened 
down, and it had been’ said, that 


| showed a 


require an expedition of great magnitude | 


to conquer that town, whilst others under- 
valued the natural advantages of its 
position. He believed that the Govern- 
ment of that day and Lord Exmouth 
steered a middle course, and were success- 
ful; but it must also be that 
his Lordship was, in his expedition, greatly 
favoured by the elements, and it was the 
opinion of many able men that if the 
elements did favour an attacking 
party, it was a place of great strength. 


recollected 


not 


They all knew that unsuccessful expedi- | 
of lo . 
far advanced as was France. 


tions had been seven times sent out by 
Spain against it. He thought, therefore, 
that it was not a matter of indifference to 
this country as to the persons who held 
possession of it: for, thoueh the harbout 
and the town might be of no great value, 
yet there were many perfectly secure har- 
bours on the coast, from which might issue, 
during a time of war, vessels with letters 
of marque even more dangerous to com- 
merce than the piracies which had been 
previously committed under the Algerine 
flag. He was more anxious upon this 
subject because, since he had had the 
honour of a seat in that House, although 
he had been able to give only a qualified 
support to her Majesty’s Ministers, he had 
the good fortune entirely toconcur in their 
foreign policy. It behoved him also, at 
that period, to bring forward the question, 
because the subject had been discussed in 
the French Chamber of Deputies, and ex- 
pressions had been there used which 
ought not to pass unnoticed. In _ the 


speech of the King of the French, in 
opening the Chambers, he found described 
in glowing terms the glorious success of 








he meant only a beginning of civilisa- 

tion, yet the two speeches taken togeth 

continue — th 

present system of He was fa: 

from thinking that France should be called 
, : . 

upon to relinquish her possession, but hi 


would rather hope that it would induc 


desion to 


warfare. 


i this country to cultivate friendly relations, 


not only between the vovernments, but 
ilso between the people of the two coun 
tries, and it was peculiarly necessary for 
those who sat on that side of the House 
ind who advocated liberal opinions, to 
spread of liberty over th 
world, and for this purpose they should 
call in aid of the good cause a nation s 
Still, how- 


assist in the 


ever, the French did not as yet set so 
high a value on commerce as did the 
English; they were more strongly im- 


bued with military ardour, and the colony 
would, perhaps, act as a safety valve foi 
the military genius of that country. But 
it was not the interest of the French to 
engage in a war of aggression against the 
natives of Africa, and he hoped that they 
would discover the value of cultivating 
the arts of peace, and of rendering their 
administration rather happy than glorious; 
that they would promote the cultivation 
of commerce and the arts; and if, afte: 
full consideration, France should still wish 
to retain her possessions in Africa, that 
she would endeavour to found an empire 
in which her sway would be preserved 
more through the kind feelings of the 
natives in favour of the arts, of commerce, 
and of general acts of beneficence, than 
by the force of arms. He moved ‘an 
address to the Crown, praying for a copy 
of the correspondence between the Go- 
vernments of England and France relative 
to the occupation of Algiers,” 
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Mr. A. Mackinnon: | 


question, Sir, to be one of very great im- 


consieet 

portance, The sentiments of the country 

are not yet 

and there can be no doubt, that the 
| 


pronounced on the subject, 
Opin- 


bro id, 


ions given in this House will goa 
and may have considerable influence ot 
the community, enabling the publi 


} | | 
to come to a decision on a qué stion which 
has, in fact, been dormant, with the ex- 


ception of occasion | remarks in the publi 


papers — remarks, however, which hav 
not drawn from the public much atten- 
tion. In the vear 1833, a discussion took 


place on the Alverine « cupall n 
French troops, in the House of Lords, and 
papers were moved for and granted 
by that House. The debate, however, did 
not enter into tl 
the Chambers of Peers and Deputies in 
France, the 
agitated, and the 
arisen have elicited various opinions. It 
seems to be a subject on which the public 
mind in Great Britain requires to be in- 
formed, and it appears that no decided 
sentiment has yet been formed by the 
public. In proportion, therefore, to the 
weight and attention given by the country 
to the deliberations of this House, in th 
same proportion will be the imp 
the observations made here this evening 
to the country. Iam, therefore, de 
to avoid all declamation, and in as brief a 
manner as the subject will admit me, to 
lay my sentiments on this very important 
point before the House and the country. 
It is absolutely necessary before entering 
into the questi n, to advert briefly to the 
state of the town and government of 
Algiers previously to the year 1830, when 
it fell under the dominion of France. 
Little seems to have been known of the 
condition of the country about Algiers, fur- 
therthan thatthe community thereconsisted 
of various tribes of Moors and Arabs with 
Jews and slaves. The population of Algiers 
in 1830, before the arrival of the French 
troops, has about 
30,000 souls. 


some 
ic merits Of the case, In 


question has been often 


| 
aiscussions which havi 


mrtance of 


been estimated at 
Of this population ibout 
12,000, speaking in round numbers, were 
Moors, 6,000 Jews, 
4,000 foreigners, and the 
sisted of about 5,000 or 6,0 
kept the entire and supreme 
their hands, tyrannised over all the others, 
and held the population in subjection. 
These Turks were bred up in like manner 


2,000 negroes, and 
remaining con- 
10 Turks who 


powe l In 


{Fi B. 13} 


this | to the Mamalukes in Egypt, 
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of Algiers. 
and had, in 
peopl 


’ | } } ] 
hey did not colonise 


fact, no connexion with th they 


had under control. 


Or MIx ith tne 
siaere | Sa ( juered } opl 
The Aborigi , therefore, did not enjoy 
iwrahts iberty, they pos 
sessed of 1 slightest political power 
bu " s Vy ¢ rved, t V enti ely 
mider t ( f th 5,000 or 6,00( 
Lev i rh protess- 
4 M Lill ! id I t ow 
th 5] t t | 1 t SI tal t 
( > | to 
his o ' S ley nt \ thes 
' 
pirates of Sul that they scrupled 
not Sf a k ~ ves I Gr e€KSs 
sailing u | sh flag. The wealth 
ind S( of t Dey’s gov ment 
ros hieHy, if not entirely from acts of 
piracy aud bery, committed at various 
t 1eS nos e Vy nati l that sail l 


cupying the northern 
coasts ol 
1 a 
independent of the Turkish power, formes 
: 


: 
their own government. They elected their 


Dey. The late Dey had been a waiter ata 
coffee house, and exchanged the napkin 
for t sceptre [he vizier, or prime mi- 
nister had been a wrestler, and before this 
tit wld pl bably have t Ippe l up the 
heels i ott th | id of the Dey, 
if tne ( ent had cont nued, The 
lord hig \ iral was originaliy a burner 

charcoa These points are of litth 
consequent ex pl that thev prove that 
n sovereignty whatever was exercise l o1 
possessed by the Porte at Algiers, and that 
t| Dey’s despotism there and sway of 
these men, was t usurpation of a set of 
pirates at } banditti who were neither ap- 
pointed by any ackni vie 1 power, but 
their o \ ind were ae pe ndent of 
any oth powe vhateve1 

The several iplaints of the British 


consuls. the insults they experienced from 
[ 
ferent times, and the en- 


deavours of this country to bring them to 
| 


reason | squadrons under Lord Ex- 
mouth, and at a subsequent period un- 
der Sir Henry Neale, are well known. 


Ther li 


and it seldo 


ver was any, it was not likely, 
» occurred, that 


treaties or to the 


any re spect 
laws of 
government, and for 
the Christian world 


slavery on 


was paid t 


nations by such a 


nations of 


mplain, either that 


ages the 


had fo eae 
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France, to find the same active and war- 
like population of 
their energies and capital to the arts of | 


peace, to colonization, 


their wealth and progressive improvement 


in lieu of the former attempt at universal | 


conquest and dominion over part of 
Europe. The more France 
self to internal improvement 
colonization, the more advers: 
population be from war. Let 
who has before visited Paris, reflect on the 
extraordinary improvement in the condi- 
tion, wealth, and enjoyment, of tie people 
that is daily taking place. Under the wisest 
and most enlightened monarch that ever 
swayed the sceptre of France, she enjoys, 
at present, a prosperity neve1 before known 
in the brightest days of her history ; it 
cannot be denied that she the 
power and means, and will endeavour, 
to turn to some advantage the uncul- 
tivated plains of Numidia. The result 
would be beneficial to all nations engaged 
in commerce, and to the welfare of Europe, 


addicts her- 
and external 
will her 


any one 


has 


and quicken the progress of human hap- | 
the 


piness and civilization throughout 
world. 


In her declaration to European courts, 


France intimated as follows:—That she | 


would turn her preparations to the advan- 
tage of the Christian world by 
1. The complete destruction of piracy. 
2. The total abolition of Christian slavery, 

. The suppression of the tribute which 
C canis powers pay to the regency. 

By the conference held in London it 
was agreed between France, England, 
and Russian, that in the countries of the 
East, no increase of territory at the ex- 
pense of Turkey should be made by either 
of the above powers. Now, Sir, | 


sec uring 


France has been in strict adherence to the 
above treaty. The territory of Bona, 
town of Constantine, have no more rela- 
tion to Turkey than they have to the 


county of Middlesex. If any infraction 
of the terms of the treaty has been 
made, the infraction has been not 
by France but by Russia, who has | 


taken adv antage of the weak state of the 
Ottoman Government, and whose influ- 
ence is at present paramount at Constan- 
tinople. The treaty has been adhered to | 
by England and France. 

Now, Sir, the only argument that J have 


{COMMONS} 


of the power and ambition of the rulers of | heard against the extension of territory in 


that country directing |} made by 


to augment their | 
commerce with other nations, to increase | 


bee | 
distinctly to state, that the conduct of 


the | 


of Algiers. 1056 


the French, is an 
the present Government of 
France, that it would fulfil and ratify all 
the treaties and conventions made by thy 
former Government, but, 
the conventions 
France, | 


Africa by assurance 


in looking ove 
treaties and made wit 


see no. stipulation whatey 
regarding Africa, and if some conversation 
was held with my noble Friend, the form: 
Ambassador at Paris, by Charles the 10t 
t, | do not see how such ca 
present Ci 
Vattel, in his War of 


on the subjec 


: ; 
lin any manner imhuence the 


vernment of | 


‘rance. 
Nations, says, ‘* Those assertions mac 
by Kings of themselves, are person 


in their nature, and expire of course « 
the death of the King, or the extinction ot 
his family. (Vattel, book ti. chap. xii.] 
if you admit the right of France to tak 
and hold Algiers, which 
ted, it is childish to say, she cannot ex- 
tend her territory in Africa, or depress th 
attacks of the Arabs or Moors. What 
should we think of the French, if they in- 
terfered in our war with the Burmese, or 
(if the French Chamber had remonstrated 
| against our repelling the attacks of the 
Caflies, whose discomfiture was as repug- 
nant to humanity as the repulse of t 
Moors at Bona, or the capture of Con- 
stantine at a subsequent period ? 
| I fear I have dwelt too long on this sub- 
| ject, from a conviction of the importance 
|of the question to the 
| Britain and of the civilised world. 1 
| have entered into details which might 
deemed unnecessary ; but I hope I may 
{ 


has been admit 


best interests of 


may 


be excused for so doing. The chains ot 
slavery in Europe have been broken by 
France, nearly at the that th 
| chains of slavery were America 
by England. The occ upation of Algiers 
and its surrounding country by a powerful 
and highly-civilised European power is 
likely to benefit that power, to civilise be- 
nighted Africa, and to promote the welfare 
of Europe in general, and of England in 
particular: not only by opening and ex- 
tending a xiet field of demand for Euro- 
pe anindustry, butby gradually ameliorating 
the situation of our fellow-creatures, and 
by annihilating a system of piracy most 
to the trading nations of the 


time 
broken in 


| injurious 
world. 
The question, therefore, is, are these 
benefits to be sacrificed to a paltry jealousy 
| entertained by us of our neighbours, on 
| the groundless apprehension of any molest 
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in time of war. 
few thinking persons 
empire, or in Europe, 
any doubts on the subject, o1 
much gratification at the 
perienced by Christian natio 
Mediterranean 
rejoice at the prospect ol the 
piracy, and of the chance that 
ing tribes may ¢ 
look forward with 


ductive portion of thi 
tage arising to mankind, 


colonisation taking place in tl 
coast of Africa, need not | 
They must br appare 
moral, religious 
view; the prospect is cheer 
is agreeable and favourable t 
In the course of years, the pk 
midia, instead of being trodde 
by a barbarous, ig 
banditti, may be turned up by the plough, 
and afford to an agricultural population 
the comforts, the luxuries, 
of civilised society. 
Viscount Palmerston 
to a return being ¢ 
which formed the subj 
premising that the corre spond: 
was that which had_ passed 
Governments 
1830 with re spect to the 
Algiers —a correspondence w 
laid before the other 
in 183! or 18382. 


and the love, 


perfectly proper that this should now b 
expe ected that h 
would at that moment enter ver' 
many of those topics which had be 
rested both by the lion. Gentleman who 
had just sat down and by his hon. Friend, 
who had introduced the : 
not his business to inquire into the eff 
which the occupation of Algiers won 
produce upon the interests of this country, 
in many of those respects which had b 
sugoested by both those 
nor into the degree in which it was likely 
to affect the interests of 
the cases which they had supposed. 
must, however, say, that there existed a 
difference of Opinion between 
hon. Gentleman who had last spoken, upon 
one point, which was with regard to t 


“rance herself, 


1 
that there was no re 
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tyranny—and Christian nations be con- 
vinced that there was no honour to be de- 
rived by them from the slaughter of thou- 
the 
oppression—and 


( of invasion and 
trophies, 


sands for 


purposes 


when those 


which were erected by the hands of con- | 


querors who invaded the rights and liber- 


ties of others when they should be endea- 


r } 


vouring to preserve those o 
country, would, instead of being mont 
ments of elory, continue to the latest 
perl d to re dound to their disgrace. 
Mr. Mackinnon begged to knowil, as 
noble Lord, Turk V had 
] ‘ ) 


was stated by tl 


bee n in O¢ cu] 


] 


that the two expeditions which had been } 


sent out from England to demand repara- 
bes n d ne to 


oo to Turke V 


tion for the injuries that had 
British commerce, did not 
but direct to Algiers ? 
Viscount Palmerston 
there no doubt that 
rights over Algiers. 


’ 


repe ited, at 


was the Porte held 


whenever they had to complain against a 


particular power, used to vo, without dis- 


puting 


cular power itself. 


Other powers used to 


hold the Sultan responsible for the acts of | 
the Barbary States in Africa, and apply to | 
him for redress when ar injury had been | 


done. 

Lord Mahon felt the delicacy of the 
subject, and did not intend to enter upon 
of 1t< 
Lord had stated that satisfactory assu 


ances had been received from Francs 


the discussion but, as the noble 


claimi all intention of agerandisemet 


on the one side, as regarded Morocco, and, 
on the other, Tunis, he thought it would 
be desirable that the Lord should 


dates of and 


noble 


} 
these assurances, 


ceive the 
state whether they were in such a form 
that they might be added to the 
pape rs moved for. 

Palmerston said, that 
assurances had taken place within the last 
that they had been chiefly 
s, but that 


papers as had been received he should 


othe r 


Viscount those 
few months; 


verbal communications, such 


pre fer not laying before the House. 
Notion agreed to. 


Ture Grascow Corton Spinni RS. | 


Mr. Wakley said, that before he made the | 


motion which was onthe paper, he should 


take the liberty of presenting to the House | 


a number of petitions which had heen in- 
trusted to him, and which had reference to 
the case of the Glasgow cotton-spinners 


SCOMMONS} 


their own | 


vation of Al@iers, how it was 


France and England, | 


the right of Turkey, to that parti- | 


Cotton Spinners. L Of 


| He believed, that there was no subject whi 
broug! 
ouse likely to be so unpalatable as that t 


could have been it forward in t! 
ry 
ri 


| which his motion had reference; but 
| trusted, that the Hous 
in the eyes of the count) 


| from the fact of the 


character of the 
would not sufier 
re being’ niy one mdaiy 
repared toc e ft rward ai 
regarded wit 
ion. Meml 


T 


prejudice aga) 


fGlase 


Hones 


recent disclosur 

moning the j 

called Won { 

that they 


empted, and declaring 


cer requ sting’ 
from the prejudice which 
they would be unabl 
verdict in the ec 


wouid be warranted by the ey 


to give 


yvorn 


should be adduced before them. 


the very moment of the assassination 


the unfortunate man, Smith, in 


and the authorities of 
sad striven to 


} the press 
} 
i 


cast a pi 
| colt n-spinners, and to } omt them out 


jadice on t 


murder 
; 
death of the 
fortunate man, certainly in a most de 
rable manner, a proclam 
offering a reward of 

! 

| 


the persons by whom the 


committed ; for after the 


Ion Was 
‘(Vi 

one who shoul 

md evid nee a 

| 


prehension and 


fenders; and also 
that 
that the cotton 


claring, there 
Spluners 


Thus if the 
pieju 


ed the murder. 


the parties were 

| g 
he f, y ) . , tj ’ | 
the formation of a conviction was indu 


in the | ublie m1 d, at the as 


sassinat 

the an deed of tl 
Now. 

se? In lf 


| 
i 


was, in truth, 
union of the cotton spin 
was the hist my of the ca 
the working men in Glasgow, the cott 
spinners, considered that they were undel 
believed that it would bi 


admitted by hon. Members that they we: 


paid, and he 
or ae ae ' = ’ ly , 
entitied, in conse quence, not only to e: 
into a consideration of the subject, b 
i also to combine to prote ct themselves. It 


iwas on tl 





he 22nd of July last that Smith 
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was shot, as he was returning home be- place years 
tween eleven and twelve o’clock, and it the prison 
was on the following Wednesday that the Ve 


] 2 
7) 


proclam ition was issued. On the 3rd of 


August, the Sheriff of Glasgow, with a 
posse of consté bles, visited the committe mconsist 
of the cotton spinners, and thes ment tl 
eighteen persons, and took possession, in i 
addition, of all the papers and docum 

found in the room. The individual 

were all consigned to a 

that time until the 1! 

public prosecutors, it w 

were engaged in 

against them. ‘Their trial, 

postponed from time to tim 

dictment which was at first del! 

the agents of the prisoners was withdrawn, 
and a second served, through \ it 
would have been imagined that it was in 
possible for the prisoners to have ese ped, 
and the trial, atleneth after various further 
postponements, came on in the first week 
in January, The Lord Advocate was public 
prosecutor, and was therefore present at 


the trial, and he was glad to see him now 
| 


in his place, because the learned Lord Hussey’s factory, and hit 
ive a distinct account of carry that object into effect, to whom they 


would be able to ¢ 
all the transactions which had passed in 
court under his own notice; but the 
House, in receiving those statements from 
the learned Lord, must not fore the 
character in which he appe Ll at the 
trial, and could not expect that he could 


entirely divest himself of the feeling which 


he must have entertained there ; the posi- 
tion in which he was placed being that of 
counsel for the crown, and, in fact, bh 

bi ing in that House in the sami capacity, 

and to defend his own conduct, and that 

of the individuals who had acted under his 

advice. He was una quaint d with the 

nature of law proceedings of Scotland, and 

he was much rejoiced at it, if the proceed- 

Ings in this case were to be taken as a 

sample of the manner in which they wer 

carried on. But it was said that the law 

was so made, that large flies should escape | assault, r which a_ most 

while the little insects should be caucht in f Vas p sea up yn th in. He 
the meshes of the net set for them. This ap- W to call the attention 
peared to have been the case in the present | House to what was said by the judge 
instance; but it was extraordinary how } nmed up the evidence and passé | 
the prisoners had escaped the full punish- | tence on the prisoners. With regard 
ment of the law. The indictment con- | the charge of murder, it was most emp 


tained twelve counts, on three only of cally stated, that if the evidence 


which had the prisoners been found hristie was not believed, thi 


guilty, notwithstanding, at the trial, the | must be acquitted. I[t was 
witnesses had been allowed to state facts | that the charge against th 
connected with meetings which bad taken | of hiring Maclean was defict 


»M 2 
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W ith murder 
no fur- 
if they 
weheved the witnesses to the ali bi, Maclean 
could ne ‘ be the murderer. W ith respect 
to the threatening letters, he said, ‘ As 

the xa against Macneil of writing 
the threatening letter to Mr. 
it was not proved.” Althongh, 
judge said that the charges could 
to the and 
letter, he intimated to the jury 
that 
threatening 
from what 
but from persons 


respect to the charge of 
st Maclean himself, he gave 


opinion than by that 


| saying 


ing 

‘n, the 
not 
thre 
at the conclusion of the summing up, 
vith revard to the 
etters, the jury 


be believed as murdel 


atening 


charge of 
! 
would 


judge 
quarter they would come, 
ng the most lively interest in the asso- 
clation, and so with regard to the attempts 
at fire raising; and such observations on 
the part of the judge the 
system of justice in Scotland. on 
passing’ sentence on the prisoners, the 
Lord Justice Clerk said, ‘It is for the 
purpose of deterring others from persisting 
in their evil courses, and of bringing that 
part of thecommunity with which you are 
connected back into a state of order, &c.’ 

Lord Mackenzie said, ‘‘ We must keep in 
the distinction between the crime 
proved, and that which was charged and 
not proven.” He could not help saying, 
that it was a remarkable thing that a 
judge should make such observations. It 
was, in fact, passing nce for 
of which the y had not been found guilty 

they had been found guilty of mur- 
der or threatening letters; but 
the language of the judge was to the 
effect that they were guilty. Lord 
Moncrieff said, that the indictment 
stated two distinct instances of intimida- 
tion and assault on the part of the guard 
committee. In the first indictment, the 
assaults he had alluded to were not 
He like to know 
what statute or what law a misde- 
meanour of the kind these persons had 
been found guilty of could be punished 
with seven years’ transportation. An hon, 
Gentleman below him, said, by the com- 
mon law ; but he (Mr. Wakiey) contended 


1 
taki 


called 
Again, 


were 


view 


sents a crime 
not 


writing 


two 
mentioned. should 


under 


§ COMMONS} 





that the common law of England did not | 


admit of such a punishment fora 


simple 


misdemeanour. In 1825, the Legislature | 
| these persons were found guilty of, and 


passed an act for the repeal of the combi- 
laws. In one of the 
this act it was stated that 
of workmen had_ taken place in 
Scotland, and freland, 


nation 


Eng- 


land, often 


sections of | 
“¢ combinations | 


to a) 
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to raise and keep up their 
wages, to regulate their hours of working 
and to impose restrictions on the mas- 
ters respecting apprentices or others whon 
they may think proper to employ, and that 
the laws have not hitherto been effectual 
to prevent such co that it w 

expedient that the statute laws that inter- 
fere in these particulars between masters 
and workmen should be 

also that the mon law 
a peaceable m masters or 
men may be prosec 
should be altered.” = ‘Thi 
not been acted upon since the appointment 
of the Committee in the year before th 
act was passed. Of that Committee, his 
hon. Friend, the Member for Kilkenny 

to whom the workine classes, for his in- 
defatigable and able exertions in_ the 

behalf must ever owe a debt of gratitud 
—was chairman, and drew up a most able 
report on the subject, to which he begged 
to direct the attention of the House. He 
denied, according to the act he had just 
referred to, that the combination at Glas- 
gow was illegal. There might be certain 
acts committed by certain persons con- 
nected with the combination, which were 
illegal; but he had the highest legal au 
thority for saying that combination 
itself was not illegal. 
illegal combination what was the punish- 
ment under this act? In one of the 
sections of it, it was enacted, ‘ that afte: 
the passing of this act any person foun 

guilty person 0! 
persons or property, or 
timidation forcing, or endeavouring | 

any workman or journeyman t 
depart from his hiring or leave his work, 
or preventing or endeavouring to prevent, 


rreat extent, 


mbinations : 


repealed, 
whi 


] 
WOFK« 


com under 
eetine of 
uted as a CONS pITac' 


common law h 


the 


of violence towards any 
by threats or in- 


force, 


any person not being hired or employed 
intimidation 


from accepting by threats or 

any work or hire, shall be imprisoned and 
kept to hard labour for a period not ex- 
ceeding three calendar months.” He 
might be told that this act did not extend t 
Scotland. He would ask why it did not 
[t appeared, however, that the 
clause for this purpose was not in the act, 
and the common law was revived with 
regard to Scotland. If any parties i 
England were found guilty of the charges 


? 


usual 


which was called conspiracy in ‘Scotland, 
they would be liable to only ‘three months’ 
imprisonment ; but in Scotland they were, 
it appeared, liable to have a sentence o! 





But even in cases of 
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{Fi 


transportation for seven years passed on| would ask whether 


them. Seeing the nature of the evidence 
adduced on the trial, what he then in- 


tended to call for was a full inquiry into | 


the nature of the Cotton-spinning Associ- 
ation. He did not intend to propose the 
two resolutions which he had given notice 
of, but should confine himself to the first 
of them. He intended to do so because 
he thought that it would be more prudent 
to withdraw his second resolution, relying 
as he did, on the friendly feelings of 
Members, and even on the good feelings 
of those who even if they had committed 
errors in their proceedings, 
from ignorance, 
against the executive government — 
brought no charges against the Lord A 
vocate, or against the other legal advisers 
of the crown, for he believed, that if 
had been situated as they were situated, 
and with the nature of the statements laid 
before them, he should have acted in the 
same way that they had. It was, indeed, 
impossible, that they should not pay some 
attention to the representations made as 
to the circumstances alleged to be attend- 
ant on the proceedings of the Cotton Spin- 
Association. \fter the 
statements made to them, it was 
of the Government to make the 
search and 
alleged proceedings. 


He brought no charges 


ni 


] 
(l- 


iV 


‘ 7: 
ners al iTmMipe 


the duty 
ous the 
The question, how- 
ever, was whether the feelings and imagin- 
of the authorities had not b 


Investigation into 


ations en 


excited by the supposed proceedings of 


this Association, and whether a more 
severe punishment had not been passed 
on these men than the circumstances 
the case required. He, therefore, on thes 
grounds, made no charge against the ex- 
ecutive Government; but he asked, he 
implored, them not to send these men 
from the country until the whole 
had been fully investigated. When 
a case was before a court of law it 
often happened that the matter turned upon 
some technicality. If the case were alluded 
to in the House, it was instantly met with 
the objection from Gentlemen on one side 
of the House or the other that there was 
no precedent. He did not think that it 
always happened that a court of justice 
was the most favourable place for investi- 
gating such charges as had been brought 
forward with respect to this Association ; 
but before a Committee of that House the 
whole matter would be investigated in the 
fairest and most favourable manner. He 


case 


had done SO | 


he | 


of 


B. 13} ( otton Spenners. 


the Hous oO! 
country would gain anything by sending 
| these out of a” If 

awarded the punishment which 


men England th 

was 

ye ; $ 

| posed y the statute they could not ay 
more than three months imprisonment 
these m« but 
authorities on the other 


the 
years th ne ition. A 


n, according to 


Sit 


ott nce was to be pun he a 


six D 
opin 
most 
ha 
there then 
who was not 


Ving i oral 
Member 

nvineed 

most hardly 

belt ey i 

the only br 


me ouilt 
sent out o7 the 
th 


one Ol 


bh were 


on 
them 
, 

country, 
} | 


most rizor- | 


that knowle 


but 


xf 
( 


LSTV 


Iny 
arae 


body 
in hat Llouse, ant 
da pe 

working men 
} 


had create culiar qualification 
i 


prevented thi rom 
any of their own cli 
in additi that, 
the Reform Bill excludes 
of Hear, hi 1? 
Op] cheered, but v { \ \ 
i 
| 
to think with him that 


to 


them. 
osite 


they ap} ire d 


Reform Bill was not a perfect or suftici 
further 


rOpOsition PO} 


measure, prepared to vo 
they support a | 
suffrage? He 


would be, 


was sure that the res 
| , . 
that the working millions in th 
their demands o1 
t} 

rclaime » heard \ | oe TI 
; Claims were learad with success He 
| : ; 

and learned Member for 


notice of an amendment 


country would force 


attention of the House until 


Dublin hic 
to 


his moti 
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he was favourable to inquiry. 


and learned Gentleman said, that 
This was all 
the members of the trades’ unions de- 
manded; they said that they were most 
anxious for the fullest 

might have an opportun 


that they 
reinoving’ th ions which had bee 


that 


investigation, so 


ity of 


> Imputat 


cast on their characters. In consequence 


what had taken place in the sistei 


of 


sland his hon. and learned Friend had 
made an Lie mpt to disabuse the 1 ublie 
mind of the working classes as to certain 


onnected with the combina- 


transactions < 
aa ; i 
unfortunate etfects 


trade of Dul 


tions, and as to s 


pets 


they had had on the lin s In 


CODSE quence ol 


fCOMMONS} 


; } . { 
this he was charged with 


being hostile to the interests of the work- 
ing classes, and an attempt was made to 
excite the feelings of the people agaist 
him. He believed that the charge was 
without foundation, and that nothing of | 
the kind was true—indeed the hon. Mem- 
ber’s whole life wasan answer to the chares 
Wi r the House ag | to the inquiry 
on his me nor on that of his hon. 
ind Jearned Friend was immaterial; all 
that | required was, that tl Inquiry 
should be full and ec mnpiete, and that the 
unfortunate men who had been convicted 
n Seothaud should be retained in this | 
untry at til the investigation was at an 
d. Because the combination laws had | 
en repealed: hon. Gentlemen thought | 
that the working men acted improps rly if] 
hey made any provision for a future time | 
rut of then weekly wages. So far from this, | 
he thought that the working man deserved | 
credit for making provision out of his | 
wages, to apply it when the day of want | 


came: 
this was d 
ina classes or otherwise 


and it was quite imm iterial whether 
ie by union amongst the work 


question with him whether the law should 


not do a little inore than it did 
2 4 “ 1 
for the protection of the interests of 


king cl isses. | 
r bute ons amongst the 


‘the country to 


om! bin il 
of 


rth tbe 


h from one end 


Indeed it was a | 


at present | 
( the | 
Phe » fact was, that there | 


th ther. He had no hesitation in saying 

that there was a trade union in that House. 

Nhe landed proprietors in that House con- | 
tuted the large majority, and took care 


to prevent any alteration in the law which 
would make corn che: ip. By doing so they 


thinne d the blood of the people and kept | 


! 


He trusted, 


down plethora among them, 
therefore, that Gentlemen in that House 
ld be morechary for the 
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classes. His hon. and learned Friend, t! 
Member for Dublin, condemned the work- 
that city they did 1 
+h tradesman to have more than 

, ¥ 
number He 
however, condemn a similar practi 


1 ! nd 1 
which existed 1n his 


men of because 


allow ea 
certain of apprentices. did 
not, 
own 
1 7 
d to have more tha 
they not only h 


rst themselves, b 


profession, t 
allows 
ces; and 
nt 
1 Statute p 
therefe re, 
with re 
demned in other trad: 


no attorney Was 
two apprenti 
in amon 
th vie t 
That rule, 
approved of 
strongly con 


had they not 


arrangeny 
the purp 
%. h 


to lawyers v 


issed 101 
whi h Was 
card 
most 
Again, 


a trade union in tl 


Temple. Had they not in that place 
recent and remarkable instance of co 
spirac against the genius ea abiliti 
ol tl linary manne - hin 


Hi extraol 
| 


which had prevented him acquiring that 


station and wealth in the profession whi 
his talents would have tnsured to hin 
When there was such a1 narkable 
stance of the preventin the acquisitio 
rank ind weal hin alb ral profession, 
! . ? + 1,] ol ' 
a combination Gf a detestavle Clique 
; : 
the heart of the metropolis, they should 
\ : 1° 
not make suc loud complaints 


dist 


stoconte! 


} 
combinations of working men at 


places who had such ditheultie 


ith. They ought not to sanction such 
state of things in the law, and punish wit 
the utmost rigour poor and unfortun 
men who attempted to gain an addition 
their scanty earnings, and to obtain bre 
for themselves and families. ‘This was 
the system that was pursu d with regar 


to the working classes ; and he would as 
any hon. Member whether be would not 
blush if he tl rht that those 

his country who could patiently sub- 
mit to the infliction of such hardships on 


noug men Wel 


men, 


them as the working classes had bee 
subj. ected to? ison the same class of 
persons fought the battles of the countr 


the: l 
the 


be bestowed on 


no praise that ees 
was too great; there was no limit to 


appiause bestowed on their brave soldiers 
and gallant tars; and the class whos 
cause he thus advocated, were possessed 


of the same feelings and habits, and wer 
fathers and brothers of those upon 
whom praise was so lavishly bestowed. 
He knew not how to treat the question 
before the House in any other manne! 
than that which he had stated. He knew 
that there was the greatest repugnance to 


the 


future in| discuss questions in that House which in- 


making such charges against the working | volved anything like an appeal from th 


y 
° 
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; : 
mail decision of a court of law lt was the {in connection with the Association. Such; 


Ork- # common custom to state that it was inex- 


} ] aes 1 
ndeed, was th contradiction on the | ilt 





not pedient to make that House a court of | of the witnesses for the Crown, that it was 
an appeal from courts of Jaw; but he would surprising that the counsel for the prison- 
Cid ask to what other tribunal could they |ers thoreht it expedient to call any wit- 
maT ippeal ? \\ here could 1 {ters of t 5 nesses for tl d en u If { shad takeé 
I kind be so properly discussed as in that} place, he thought the Lord Advocate would 
than J} House ? It should be remembered that | have felt, that he had been placed 
had Bf the jude were not tl ster { itu HH | 
publi but th ervan i] of | 1 ( fey cS s to } 
to mak y remarks on 1 ndu f | tak ria He | 
1) the yudges in any court laws all that he | alre said that 600/. had b off { 
\ WaS anxious for Was S¢ I » the conn norm ion whi uid id t convice- 
des dence and respect of the people. He would n. But Ww We the witvesses treated 
Ul ask the learn d L, rd Advo ate under wbat refore ft t il ( ihe four cl lef witnesses 
¢ English statute these men could be trat for the Crown were confined togeth in 
C( ported, He was aware that ut r tl ( yo se men were 1 rs of 
ies # Oth of Georg ith it had been main- | the Ass , were ec | together in 
0) tained that 11 they conus i fo com ! ¢ - i tl W 1 eXpe Lat n 
that issaults, they could be capitally indictec he 6002, if 
hl [hey were not, however, ind unde! \ | Nee I t 
itt this statute inde 5 V | ~ t s 
fits; he th lore t t ( y or ft 
vas framed under the mmon law. nee \ Id give nd f 
1, DS the papers ol the \sso t] \ S¢ ae LW h \ ~ t \ 
ec Vy the Sheriff when tie roculmne ts OF th nv {) th t no l vas 
Ould Bcommittee were taken by sur} 1} allow c | tes 
he would ask what internal es ce tl itnesses, a oh t | | t 
tant documents exhibited of t! xistence of. er; tt res ! 
tet illegal a Clatior S \ \ S 
these persons were prescat ben the as- fence, | e they had, previous 
Wil sault was committed, did it justify them | t trial, s i leclarat hat M 
n n passing on the prisoners sentence of} neil w tl pot when t 
th | transportation for seven \ ( \ tte is Ct 1 tl ght it took | 
( nactment in the Act of Parliament wl did 1 w the impart 
Was ne had read to the H use, Db was ol Hninist { ! stice could 
a pinion that the highest punishment that | moted by \ { evidence 
) Ase should be inflicted on th prisoners was ]| side, nd a recely Lhe vide 
not @ imprisonment forthree months. By taking | of witnesses f the defence, for th 
Wel in analogous case he thoueht that a it | simpl reason he had _ stated B 
sul lizht might bi thrown on th subj ct. H micht b 1 that the \ t BY 
Ss Ol intended to direct the attention r th put t p for protection tiie Was 
eel B House to the analogous ease of the Orange 10 SSIt' ver, for putting them tn 


Association. He kne that son hol 0 room 3 was ho necessit fol 
nor Members micht object to any allusion t cooping t In on il VS] 

hem the Orange Association, but he did so, | they could \ I tunity of cor 
the @ because it would show in what a different | versine tovetl evid 

manner the law was administered 


hi exalted body, and LO the humble associa- He should 1 Vv return t the Orange \s 


3S€C Btion of workmen. It was well known that | sociation, and what he wanted to establish 
were Bthe Orange Association was an_ illegal | was, that if law was t idininistered 
pon Bbody, and it was rendered so by the oath | to the people, it should be 
wed. B taken by its members. With respect to} with strict and undeviat mpartiality. 


st10n the Glasgow Association, it was asserted It h id been elicites by t! Committe ot 
nnel Bthat an oath was administered: three of | that House which inquired into the nature 
neW Bthe witnesses for the Crown denied that | of the Orange Association, that oaths we 

there was such an oath in that body ; taken by its members, yet had any of tli 
1 IN- Bagain, four of the witnesses for the Crown | noble nd right honourables of t 


tl denied that there was any secret committee | who were the leaders of that Associatic 
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been prosecuted or punished ? Not one: 
and why, then, inflict this severe 
ment on poor men daily struggling for their 
bread, 
matter at all, had not sinned because they 
were vicious. If ad- 
ministered, let it be with an even hand. 
And what was oath taken by 
Orange n, which boasted that it 
could raise 150,000 a minute 
tice, through the ind interest of 


justic e were to be 
the this 
Associatio 
men aft Ss no- 


influence 


those who were its heads, and than which 
l ore daneerous Association, more rife 
with peril to the Crown and to all the in- 


titutions of the country, never existed 
any state ¢ Its organization Was most 


oath which it imposed 
most solemn and 
framed. What was 
lemnly swear that 
ability, defend the 
Family,” ve 
defend the present Kingand Royal Fami- 


col pl te, and the 
on its members the 
bind 
that oath?“ I, \. By, dos 
I will, to the best of my 


presen ing and Royal 


ing that eould bs 


ao pan 


S— 


sé 


] 
ly, so long as he and they sup port the Pro- | 





’ 


testant ascendancy.” So that here were 
150,000 men taking a qualitied oath of 
allegiance. And who were to be the| 
judges as to whether the King supported 
the Protestant asc ndancy V hy the 
heads of the Association. Wi HI, jt ist so long 
as the King, in the opinion of these parties, 
! orted t -rotestant ascendan hh and 
no longer, did the Association ple it- 
self to defend the Kine. Then « ‘ame a 
h vine reference to the secrets 
of \ssociation :—** And I do further 
that I will always cone ul, and ver 
i l, a part o p ts of what is now 
ibout to be privately communicated to 
me till empowered to do so by the au- 
thor it heads of the Association,’ &c. 
And who were among the heads . this 
\ssociation ? The noble Membr for 
Bucks the Duke ¢ td the 


Opposite ¢ 
the B 

, eee ” 
prelate of the order, 


Kenyon, Sir Robert 


Duke of Cumberland, 
bury, ‘*the lord 


Lord 


ee of Salis- 


Lowthe1 


Peake—not Sir Robert Peel—the Mar- 
quess ot Thomond, and other nobles and 
ereat men of the land, too numerous to 
mention. But it might be said, nee was 
a religious Association, established only 
from the purest of motives; but had 
shown that it was a political institution, 
ind he had also shown that its members 
took a ilified oath of allemiance. One 
of the persons examined ‘s this Commit- 
t was a Mr. Whittle, a maltster, of 


stated that he had been 


Rochdale, who 


and who, if they had sinned in this | 


{ COMMONS} 


punist. - | 


| 





| the feelings of 


pre secution 
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but had 
Grand 


an Orangeman for twenty 
been expelled in 1835, 


years, 
by the 


} a o* 
| Lodge held at Lord Kenyon’s, because li 


the Liberal candidate for 
and, further, that several 
other Orangemen had been expelled 

similar grounds, ‘The Orange Associa- 
tion was, therefore, not only in the high 
est degree a dangerous Association, but 
it was an unlawful there- 


had voted for 
Rochdale ; 


one. Seeing, 
fore, that it was an unlawful Associa. 
tion, and that some of the greatest men 


land belonged to it, what must b 
the millions of 
when that 1 


had against 


in the 
working 
they found 


this country, 
been instituted 


any one Member of that Association 
while p eople were sent hunting and peer- 
ing a4 t the country for the purpose ol 
Tasawcvins any persons who might hay 


o the law in thes 
What he asked was, that 
nen should not be sent away until 
an inquiry had been mi ide into this Gla 

cow Cotton Spinners’ Association. — [He 
asked for no inquiry the trial. I 
might, perhaps, be said, that there wast 

parallel between the case of this Associa 
tion and of the Orange Associa- 
tion—that no serious outrages had aris 

out of the Orange Association. But this 
was a ml Near itself, 


had been caused by 


guilty of violatin 


unions. 


be ech 
trades 


+} . 
these 


into 


tne case 


stake, Glasgow 


outrages 


| 
| serious 


Orangemen, in one of which,a constal 
was shot by an Orangeman. The mur- 
derer was taken and executed, and her 
1 ¢ 


assault at M 
leaders of tl 

merely | 
it were con- 


tle question arose, if the 
ind could be tract d to the 
| Cotton Spinners’ Assi 


i}cause the 


clation, Jee 
parties ¢ ommitting 
| nected with that Association, was 
1 that the leaders of the Orange Associati 
| were not prosecuted for the murder com- 
|mitted on the constable by th 
lbody? If there was culpability in on 
. there was criminality in 
This was a mode of administering the law 


how 


one of 


the 


; case 


| which would be productive of the most 
| frightful consequences. [f they wished 
| the Crown to be respected, the courts ot! 


justice to be beloved, 


fountain of 


they must keep th 
justice free from all impurity 
corruption. ‘The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by stating that he should onli 
move the first resolution of which he hat 
eiven notice, which the hon. Member rea 
as follows :—** That this 
Opinion that a Select Committee should be 


and 


| 
L 
| 
l 








other. 




















House is of 


appointed to inquire into the constitution, 
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practices, and effects of a society which 
has long existed in Scotland, under the 
title of ‘the 


The Glasgow 


{Fen. 


Association of Operative | 


Cotton Spinners of Glasgow and its neigh- | 


bourhood.’ ” 

The Lord Advocate was bound to ac- 
knowledge the perfect courtesy with which 
the hon. Gentleman had brought forward 
this question. But while he acknowledged 
this personal courtesy to its fullest extent, 
he must regret that, in reference to other 
persons, not present to defend themselves, 
the hon. Gentleman had made some obser- 
vations which he conceived to be totally 
unfounded. He referred to the opinions 
alleged to have been delivered by the 
learned Judges, and he must say, that, 
with the exception of one particular 
sion only, no such opinions had been de - 
livered by them—and before he concluded 


allu- 


the observations he had to make, he would | | 


Cue 


direct the attention of the House parti 
larly to an opinion of one of the Judges 
in a case allied to the present, and which 
he should submit to the House as express- 
ing sentiments honourable to any Judge 
in any country. But when the h n 
Member complained that an observation 
had fallen from one of the 
effect that the guilty | 
ished for the sake of ex imple, 
because of what they had d 


Judg s to the 


YIN 


vu i 


not 


persons were - 
ae 
and 


1 
micnt 


ne, it 


{laws of Scotland 


| have th trial rev wed 


be asked what punishments at all were | 


adjudged in any part of these realms but 
as an example? In no case was punish- 
ment dealt out on a criminal in satisfac- 
tion of the vengeance of the prosecuting 
party, but for the sood of socicty alone, 
for the repression of such 
grounds alone was a judge justified in 
pronouncing the sentence of the law 
against any individual. Such a sentiment 
as this was doubtless uttered by the 
learned Judge, but in every other respect 
the imperfect and erroneous view which 
had been given by the hon. Member of 
the opinions delivered by the learned 
Judge, showed that he had been entirely 
misinformed as to the real facts of the 
case. He regretted that he had not been 
present when the hon. Gentleman first 
brought the question before the House, 
but he had had no idea, from the feeling 
which prevailed in Scotland respecting 
these proceedings, that they were likely to 
engage the attention of the House during 
the short interval between the assembling 
of Parliament and the Had hi 
been at all aware that it would be brought 


crime ; on 


recess, 
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Q ‘otton panne? Se 


forward, he would have taken care to have 
been in his place. As it was, the hon. 
Member would do him the justice to admit 
that since the re-assembling of Parliament, 
he had manifested no desire for delay in 
bringing the question under the consider- 
ation of the House. On the contrary, he 
much rejoiced that it was now before the 


House, 


fully 


so that the whole matter might be 
considered, ant 


] 


the justice of the 

vindicated. It had been 
stated, that many of those summoned on 
the jury were confessedly so prejudiced as 
to be unfit to try the , but how stood 
the fact? Th advantage had been 
in this res| others, given to the 


persons accuse 


Cast 
it every 
ct, aS In 
d, and had been fully 
ercised bythem. Not f 


CX\-« 


wer than twenty- 


five challenges were made to the jury by 
the prisoners, whi not one single chal- 
lenge was made on the part of the Crown. 
Indes t had seldom happened, except 


treason, that the 


had be nh Calrie d 


in cases of 
challenging 

sel 1,] ] r ? aoe 
he might add, that so far as he 


iG, 


privilege of 
so far, and 
knew of the 
roh, ve ry few per- 
were prejudiced on the subject. 

fore the House had been in 


pinion of Edinbu 


ul i i 
) ic 

| vil Of 
T 
I 


hon, Gentle— 
footin yr 


> 


than 
some other cases, where the object was to 


and the judgment 


amended, but this was dise] dimed by the 
hon. Gentleman, and, being so disclaimed, 
he had no occasion to make any furthet 
remarks, except, indeed, this—that no 
tribunal was less fitted to try a case of 
this nature than either a Committee of the 
House, or the House itself. He did not, 


however, mean { a moment to dispute 
but that if any flagrant wrong had been 
the law was in any way 
defe tive, Or if the public officer had 
failed in the discharge of his duty, the 
House might very properly give redress in 
such a case by amending the law, or ad- 

own to remove the person 
id acted in a manner unworthy of 
and he would say at once, 
s opinion, any individual would 
that high station 
who should manifest any fe lines adverse 
to the industrious classes, any man would 
exhibit himself equally deficient in all the 
qualities of heart or head, who had not 
as much regard and affection for, as much 
pleasure prosperity and 
classes, asin that of 
The hon, 


committed, that if 


dressing the C1 
who h 
his situation, 
that, in hi 


be most unworthy ol 


joy and in, the 


happiness of thos 


persons of station and wealth. 
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by the justices of p 

But this was a different 
combination, or of working n 
committing violence 

men. This wasacons 

a long course Of ve ; L 
seeking to < 1p sii 

of violenct 
oiving alarm t 
where it existed to th 
the ordinary p 


been found I ( 


tional fore OF UY 
the pe ice. Ay | 
land, a conspira 

i 
Was one OT th t 


that could exist. 
existed in 
atrocities that had b 
series of v« rs by 
resorted t » by tl 
been pl ictised, | 
been exercised 
tleman complain 
tration of 

apt 

differen¢ 


tile present ( 


and riots ve 
and Py yLestan 


begeed to refer 1 


out of the ri \ 
was then necessary 
Catholics and Protestan 
mitted riots; the R 
transported for seven ys 
testants, whos cr 
freater, were tral rt 
years. ‘These wert 
the same cases as 
at Glasgow: th in 
Was nol vreater, ana 

the same descript 
the hon. G utleman I il 
did not think it 
the details of the evident 
cular case, but thers 

points to which he fel 
lude. The hon. Gentleman 
these five individuals, 
secretary, and the oth 
occasion when the riots took | 
they were not, and he would 
crime was greater, was mi 


dangerous, of hiring, mainta 


directing the individuals whom 
to riot, than it would have be 
exposed their own per ons to 
quences of the grave olf 
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secution, and exposed themselves even 
to the danger of losing their lives. Such 
being the difficulties in the way, he always 
felt extremely uncertain as to what would 
be the nature of the evidence that might 
be given. It was evident that the pri- 
soners had the means of using an influ- 
ence far greater than that which any 
public prosecutor could exercise. This 
state of things could not be disputed, for 
crimes were committed in Glasgow and its 
neighbourhood sometimes under cover of 
the night, and sometimes in the open day, 
and though large rewards were offered for 
their detection, no person came forward 
to give evidence. It could not be ex- 
pected, that in such cases the evidence 
would always be clear and overwhelming, 
but in this instance a feeling of remorse 
on the part of many, and a desire for the 
restoration of tranquillity on the part of 
others, who regretted the violence that had 
been committed, occasioned them to come 
forward for the purpose of establishing 
the facts. The hon. Member for Finsbury 
had asserted that the law of Scotland 
punished offences of this nature with fa 
more severity than that of England, but 
he was sure the House would not think 
transportation for seven years too severe 
a punishment for a crime so grave, or that 
the punishment inflicted on the Airdrie 
rioters was disproportioned to their offen- 
ces. The law of Scotland, while it sub- 
sisted, must be administered, and he 
hoped the House would support the judges 
of the land in the discharge of their duty. 
The hon. Member had observed, that 


punishment was awarded on three only of 
the acts charged, but the tenth charge of 


employing persons to enter the house of 
a cotton-spinner, named Donaghey, at 
night, had been found by the jury to be 
proved. The court, however, had declined 
to pass any sentence regarding this charge, 
on account of the failure of one of the 
previous charges. So far, therefore, from 
any undue harshness or severity being 
used towards the prisoners, they had all 
the advantages which the leniency of the 
law could allow them. It was impossible 
to forget that the charges on which they 
were convicted were distinctly proved 
against them, or that the offences might, 
if unpunished, be followed by consequences 


the most dangerous to the welfare of 


the inhabitants of the populous district in 
which they were committed. One of the 


indiyiduals whom the prisoners were sus- 
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pected to have employed, was appre- 
hended and brought to trial at Glasgow 
for the outrage he had committed at the 
very time the trials in Edinburgh wer 
going on. What followed? As was fre- 
quently the case as regarded crimes com 
mitted under the authority of the asso- 
ciation, the man pleaded guilty, thinking 
it, no doubt, better to do so, inasmuch as 
the offence could be easily proved, 
Thomas Riddle was the prisoner’s nam 
He begged to read to the House the 


judgment Lord Cockburn passed upon the 


prisoner. The learned Lord read as 
follows :— 

“ Thomas Riddle, it is impossible not to 
sorry, as well as surprised, at seeing a pers 
But y« 


eat crime, and 


of your appearance wher 
have committed a very g1 
order that neither you, nor anybody else, may 


you are. 


have any pretence for not understanding 
atrocity, I shall tell you the facts, as stated i 
the indictment to which you have now plead 
cuilty, The indictment sets forth that you had 
But this is youl 
The law now entitles 
man, to strike work when h 
Your labour is your own, and y¢ 
may sé l] it as you ple ise. SO mnay every other 
W hether there be certain pe 


struck work. not crime—it 
is not even a part of it. 
1 


you, and 


pleases. 


every 


man by law. 
sons who won’t let this law be acted upon w 


shall see immediately. The indictment also 
states, that you struck in concert with a nut 

ber of other operative ( {ton-spinne rs. Bu 
this is no part of your crime either. The law 


not only allows every man to demand what 
wages he pleases, and to refuse working if | 

does not get them, but it allows him to arrang¢ 
and combine with others, in order that by 
concerted strikes, they may make their joint 
demand more effectual. Masters may combin 
against workmen, and workmen ayainst mas- 
By law the market of labour, like that of 
capital, is free. Would that the workmen of 
this country had always shown themselves 
worthy of the recent removal of the old restric 

tions on the power of demanding what wages 
they chose, and of uniting to this 
demand. But your crime is this—namely, 
that you, along with some of your associates, 
invaded the house in which a person lived 
who chose to be satisfied with lower wages 
than you and they were holding out for; that 
you did this under cloud of night, and 
when the inmates were in bed; that with 
sticks, stones, and menaces you broke open 
the door, and shook bricks from. the 
partition in which it was fixed ; that you threw 
the inmates into a state of great terror and 
alarm; and that you compelled the workman 
you were in quest of ‘ under terror of per- 
sonal violence, and in fear of his life, to sweat 
or promise, that he would leave the cotton-mil! 
in which he was then working.’ Now, all 
this is bad; but its chief guilt consists in the 
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This object is set for 
the 
pelling a workman to leay 


th to have been ‘ for 
feloniou purpose of 
his emplo 


in order that you micht thereby give efhic icy to 


wicked and com- 


vourown demand. This is your crime; that 
you tried to deprive that man of the disposal 
of his own particular labour—that, n t content } 


with the liberty of selling your own strengtl 
and skill at your pleasure, you denied that 


i 


liberty to another ; and attempted, by violence, 
to dictate to that man the te: on which 
should sell his. For tl crime, and f 
attendant circumstances, you are to be trans- 
ported for seven years. If you t k t 
punishment severe, tl can only be becat 
you choose to shut yo reyes t | wicked S 
and to the plain cor Sequence of what vot d 


others have been di ing. The labour of a [ 


man is his principal property ; ind he whe 


robs him of this makes hima beggar. Yet 
there are masses of people wh t t 
selves up as the dictators of th narket I 


labour, and who have the audacity to band 
themselves together in defence of th 


Is tyranny 


These persons not only abstain from working | 


themselves, which the law leaves them at per- 
fect liberty to do, but they proclaim that 
nobody else shall work for less; and if their 
insolent mandate be disregarded they enforce 
it by violence, and then declare themselvesthe 
friends of free trade, How anything so 
quitous and 
minds of the educated peopl 
always appeared to me inc 


ini- 
absurd should ever enter the 
of Seotlat 


omprene nsible. 


He referred the House to this address, 
which he believed to be accurarely r 
ported, as a fair exposition of the opinions 
of the judges on the subject. He should 
not consider it necessary for him to dwell 
further on the details of the 
case, if it were not that elsewhere there 
had been statements made impugn- 
ing the conduct, nay, attacking in the | 
most violent terms, the conduct of those 
who had instituted the prosecutions in 
Scotland. It said, elsewhere, that 
these prosecutions had been conducted in 
the most bungling manner, that there had 
been every sort of blunder committed, 
and that in consequence of those blunders 
the trial had been delayed, and the indi- 
viduals had been subjected to a long and 
severe imprisonment. His answe! 
not merely that the statement was on the 
whole not true—but that it was the very 
Opposite of anything approaching to truth. | 
With respect to the indictment, his answer 
was, that lawyers of great ability had it 
fora long time under their consideration, 
and the result was, that the court unani- 
mously sustained it. On what ground 
did any noble and learned Lord, in any | 


law of this 


was 


Was, | 


’ 
| ble to rec 
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motive and object for which it was all done. | place, consider 


Cotton Spinners. 1Q8‘ 


himself entit] 





without saying 


defect oO! 


what it was, 


blunde r—oOl 


ere was 
eround 
to make 


any what 


such an assertion, not only against the 
whole of the authority of th professional 
persons w had be engaged, but in 
opposition also to the authority of the 
cour | . little extraordinary 
e\ been mistakes—if in a 
( interest there had been 
SO! | Was t not vel with 
thos d belonged to the profession 
f tl \ In that t , and with 
tha ling of tl ! edings ° But 
W { foundation whatever 
for the re K \ t wa quit clear 
that tl vas was traordinary 
that a din il who had filled a hich 
Jezal station f years with honour and 
credit should make a Statement, not only 
reflecting on la rs of the hizhest emi- 
nence, but even without the least foun- 
dation in point of fact. The statement 
was, that the trial had been delayed, 


Now, be fore thie 
fore its result could be known, he had ex- 
plained that the re trial had 
| l that the public prose- 


trial came on, and be- 


ison why the 
{ 
nh daelayead was, 


° 1 
{ 


ived si 


cutor h yme fresh intorma- 
tion. And was he not justified in obtain- 
Ing ull the important information that he 
could He entered the court with a 
belief that the trial would come on, but 
after the arcument of counsel accounts 
from Glas were received from the 
sheriff, stating that some important docu- 
ments, which before it had been impossi- 


ver, had been obtained, with 
and it was left 
the trial should go 
on ornot. Now,in ac 


other important evidence, 
to him to say whether 
: ise of this sort, 
ich murder had been committed, 
yrosecutor have hesitated 
il, in order to avail himself 
ence. He desired the 
sheriff to pursue his inquiries, which he 
did, though with the greatest difficulty. 


He could not 





would any public ] 
to de lay the tr 
ot 


the fresh evi 


see the witnesses except by 
stealth, without exposing them to the per- 
; and was it to 
high places that this trial 
iyed in order to recover blunders 
and errors—blunders and errors that ex- 
but in the fancy of the 
noble and learned Lord who thought pro- 
per to make that statement? He supposed 
that the noble and learned Lord could not 
be had stated the ground 
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was del 
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spinners. It appeared { 
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Ol ittention. No advat 
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that House was not suft 
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it. Labour was in such quantities that 
labourers were ready to accept the small 
wages of sixpence a day. Labour there 
was so cheap because there was no demand 
for it. The question, then, in Ireland 
was, how was the demand to be created ? 
There was but one way of creating the 
demand. I[t was only to be created by 
tempting capitalists to the country, in 
order that having cheap labour they might 
have profits from it. The misfortune of 
Ireland was, that workmen, 
their present state of suffering, did not 
wait for a gradual and im- 
provement, but they endeavour . by 
monopoly to obtain that which ought to 
arise from the competition of employers, 
The workmen of the city of Dublin (for 
his attention was directed to Ireland) 
sought a remedy in monopoly. They had 
endeavoured to narrow the supply, in order | 
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that the demand might be kept up and | 


the amount of the wages preserved. The 


demand did not equal the quantity of 


labour in the market. The combination 


} 


had for its object to close the market of | 
labour; it sought to keep persons from | 
entering into a competition in the market | 


of labour, and to raise the wages by 
diminishing the supply. 


was almost complete in Dublin. 


The monopoly | 
There | 


was nothing to equal the regulations and | 


the arrangements for keeping 
monopoly. The right hon. 
had well said, 
equal to that which was exercised by such 
persons over their fellow- labourers who 
endeavoured to carry their own labour 
into the market. He had wished to show 
those persons the folly of their course, as 
well as its illegality and wickedness. He 
had wished to show them the evils and 
the defects of their monopoly. He had 
interviews for hour after hour with the 
deputation of different trades, and he 
must say, that he had never met with 
men of more ability, 
more information, 


up 


that ! 
Gentleman | 
that there was no tyranny | 


seldom with men of } 
and never with men of 


more talent in putting their views of their | 


own case; but, instead of discussing indi- 
vidual cases, he had wished for a public 
discussion. He had sought for, he had 
challenged public discussion. ‘The au- 
thorities of the city of Dublin had sanc- 
tioned it; he had made 
discussion ; the employers all attended for 
the purpose of discussion; they were 
ready to discuss the subject, and to show 
how injurious the monopoly was to the 


two efforts at | 


| and his child; 


| 
| 


Cotton Spinners. 


tradesmen themselves. These attempts 
were vain; for the workmen, by an orga 
nized arrangement, overpowered the 
ployers, the authorities, and himself. Th: 
refused to hear him; they would not lis ten 
to him, as they acknowledged ; they did 
not deny the violation of the 


em- 


law, and 
they expressed their determination to per- 
They had objected to t! 
they refused it. He had 
and the fault was 1 
crime was theirs, and if punish. 
ment from it they must blam 
themselves for it. He had stated that th 
was combination in Dublin, the workm 
were associated in regular bodies, and 
had now to show the effects of that 
The plan they adopted was 
several parts ; 


severe im it. 
discussion 
least done his duty 
east gone his auty, 
the 


followed 


his, 


combmation. 
this: —It consisted of 
first, there was a large sum charged 
for admission into the regular bodies. 
The object of this was to make the mo 
nopoly as close as possible. The next 
was to limit, as much as possible, thie 
number of apprentices. THis hon. Friend 
had talked of his being an enemy to tli 
limiting the number of apprentices. Thi 
law said there shall be no limit to th 
number of apprentices. The tradesman 
said that if they did not limit the number 
of the apprentices the avarice of th 
masters would induce them, for the pur- 
pose of receiving a fee, to take a great 
number of them, and thus to overstock 
the trade. He wanted to know if the: 
were not in the nature of things a remedy 
for this. The masters took, was said, 
the apprentices for the sake of the fee 
Surely it was the duty and the wish of th 
parent to take care of his child. Wa 
not the guardianship of the parent a goo 
and sufficient remedy for any such case ? 
Surely the father would not throw away 
his money and the time of his child by 
sending him to a trade likely to be over- 
stocked. Surely this would be much 
better than any regulations of trade. 
Surely, if any human being had a regard 
for anything, it must be for his money 
and yet the legislators of 
the trade said it was necessary for them to 
have the guardianship of grown-up parents 
over their own children, and to prevent 
them throwing away their money. The 
next regulation was to compel workmen 
not to work under a minimum rate of 
wages. These were so high that no em- 
ployer could have sufficient profits to 
enable him to give any man more than a 
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minimum rate ofthe wages. Th 
a minimum rate of wae 
best workmen would 

than the worst. 

rigid and iron rul 

no man was to 1 

day; while un 

paid more than 6d. 


they too 
skilful workmen \ 


be pai 


but h it they we 

wages to the wors 

Was, not to leave 

to employer 

was put down in 

and, if an employer 

had to take that per: 
the first in the order 
the employer refused th 


not get any other worl 


or ¢ 
: tyranny exercis 
1e employer, 

away that 

back to the b 

carpenters 

no man c 

settled by them, 

unskilful ; 


away a secon 


of his com 
°% 

complaint of his 
was found not to 
i the induler nce 
taking a less rate r 

1e carpent¢ rs illustrated 
combination in Dublin, and 
would indulve bim he « 
their rules. The first 
“That every person f 

+ | a sale ! ] 
hot having worked mor 
in the city of Dublin, o1 
thereof, being desirous 
tnember of this community, shall be ad- 


mitted on paying the sum of seven guineas ; | 


and ten guineas to be the admission of colts, 
each person paying half the sum at first 
payment.”.. -The sixth rule isthis—“ That 
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worked out the quantity whi h he was by | single suit of clot! 


wr ting bound to supply, and tl 


doned the manufactory. The conse- 


2 } 
) Bandon 


quence was, that there was lost t 
ever since, wages to the amount of from 


10,0002. to 12,000/. a-year. What was 


the consequence of the proceedings of th 


tradesmen of Dublin? Why, that wages 
to the amount of 500,000/. a-year was 


driven out of Dublin. Give him inquiry, 
| 


and he had witnesses ready to prove this 


fact. Not only was this the fact, but 
portable articles were brought ready made 


into Dublin to an extent that would be 


actua!ly ludicrous if it were not horrible 
In the foundry trade alone he would b 
able to prove to demonstration tha 
10,0007. a-year in w wes was lost to Dub- 
ling 3 Mr. Cl issOn, a most respec tabli 
gentleman connected with that business, 
stated this at a public meeting. \nother 
gentleman, a manufacturer in the same 
line, of the name of Sheridan, made a 
Statement at a parochial meeting in Dub- 
lin, which if the House would permit him 
he would read. After stating a few facts 
relating to the Eagle Foundry, Mr. Sheri- 
dan went on to state that in consequence 
of the rules and reculations of the trades- 
men in his employ, they were completely 
his masters, and he was obliged to bow to 
them in every respect; that business was 
driven out of the conatry every day in con- 
sequence of the manufacturers being pro- 
hibited from employing boys, and other 
rules of a similarly restrictive nature, and 
the consequence was, that Dublin lost the 
advantage of having many articles manu- 
factured In it In order further to show 
the degree of tyranny that was exercised 
over the € mployers, Mr. Sheridan stated 

particular instance in which an industrious 
man who had been long In his employ- 
ment, and who had given great satisfac 

tion, on be ine asked if he wished to have 
anything done for him, replied that he 


had a boy, his son, who could read and | themselves 


hen aban- | ludicrous enough 
| were a number 
| kind, and the r 
this description hac 
No business 
| subject 


m | | 
; rememoberet 


prentices, 
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egular me 


Oppositt 


I 
| bin ifors, 
the ¢ 1 
upwards 
One of 


! building was total] 
} and notwithstanding 
| when on 
two boats 
| finding t 
more, the mo! 


turned out 


very 
conveved 
the } is 
murders 
though t 
nha 


served 


write, and that he would be obliged to his | said that 


employers if they would take him as an 
appre ntice, Mr. Sheridan agreed to take 
the boy as his apprentice, but his work- 
men immediately turned out and he was 
obliged to turn off the boy. The combina- 
tion of tailors in Dublin had raised the 


price of clothes so high, that young men 
found it worth their while to go to Glas- 
gow and stop acouple of days there to get 
their clothes, and theyactually paid the en- 


tire expenses of this trip by the saving tna 
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passing and the rep ul of the combination 
law, and three more recently. 
daily outrages, and who, he would ask, 
committed 


known that 


those outrazes? It was well 


bo ly of nen Ca 


very hard to get lezal evidence acainst 
t} r ! hy i | ty] \ 
ul se m i 1¢ nad ) ) 
. 
pathy in Ireland bet nt or ned ! 
povernors tor many Vy thal l 
who came i dina 1 GON 
Pp ysecul ] WOUTd | be 1 
was therel« ain to get i r 
but there was abut t to sat un 
I Lhe numbe and 1 Of tine i 
of these men. | re wus t 
ine crime was committed. Ou J 
| | 
ist th tlouse ot l nel 
1 
set on fire ii te ihe 1a | 
two notices, is, 
men themselves did not actua ul 
' — 
murder, they were « led by means of 
these Welt rs, W » were Te y to com 
any crime, to control their em; 
About a fortnight before he left Dublin 
1 1 ? 
he was informed by a manufacturer that a 


man and his wife in his employment had 
died of the cholera, leaving two orphan 
children, The master agreed to take these 
orphans as apprentices without any fee, 
and to support them during their ap- 
prenticeship; but his 
and obliged him to discard the tw 


orphans. So terrible was the power of 





the Welters that this gentleman did ne 
dare to resist t! ir ma lates. If the 
House would allow him, I would read 
two cases that had occurred within 

last two months bet the co 
Dublin. They wonld give a better id 
than any thing he could say of tl t 
of the power of 1 vstem instituted by 


] a 
those men. On the 4th of January tw 





men, of the names of Quin and 

vere tried for beating a man violently 

The evidence went t show that the onl 

ottence of the prosecut yy was his not de- 
longing to the combination, h not beme 


able on demand to give the sign of reeog 
nition. The other case occurred on tl 
lith of January, when a 
wife were severely beater 


man and his 

1, merely becauss 
the man was not a combinator. Did he 
Dublin c \ 
chanoe had taken place, and the police of 
Dublin was now as different as possible. 
But he thought he had a right to say, that 


} 


complain of the police of 


: fa 
the magistracy of Dublin required to be 


changed He did not complain of any 
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who had several of them taken an active |be separated from his wife he had prepared 


} 
In polities against him, 
erchants of the 

» many who aereed with him in his 


eneral p lities, but who totally dik red 


same 


with hint in his struggle for a separate 
Parliament; but all of them had agreed 
i the re iu ns to which he referred. 
It was manifest that the House could not 
ret inquiry. The only question 
appeared to him to bi whether th IHC UY 
should extended to Great Britain, a1 
confines lreiand He claimed that it 
hould be extended to Great Britain, and 
for these reasons:—It was from Man- 
chester that these unions cam and ina 
proclamation which had lately issued from 
{ , unionists of that town, he (Mr. 


is called the deadly enemy 
the tradesman, and the tradesmen of 
told that until they freed 
themselves from him they could never 
obtain their social rights, that with him 
they were not safe, but that without him 
they would be able successfully to struggle 
for their rights. This seemed very much 
like an invitation to make short work of 
him, but he did not think that such could 
the 


O'Connell) w 


Dublin were 


have been intention. Look, 


a class of} 
description, and, | ration. 


i knife for the Pp irties Who made the se pa- 
Lie 
obtain work, and having done so, he 
ready for 


should atte mpt to separ ite bis 


had come into this district to 
st 
Hat 
ouardian who 


a knife any 


wife fro 


him. This was the universal feeling 
the district > and though he did n 
coincide with it, if was sufficient to 


law would not be submit 


tae; Mr. Oastler { 


show th 


llowed hh like Spl! 


t 
—‘' He knew that hunee and insult 
would produ eects more Oppressis 
) be ies : 
and dividuals th 


conduct had 
knew that th 
At Roe 
id, “If it 
property ol 
the people, Lyd oof 
Elizabeth, it would be right to confiseat 
the property | f Rochdale, and itis rglit 


if the law of Elizabeth is to be destroyed, 


even the Commiuissi vers’ 
been to the people. Tk 


uife would be used.” 


ass SSIS k 
1 iF | 
the Rev. Mr. 


conhiscate 


+. | 
dale stephens sa 
t 


ihe 


by abrogating the 


were riaht to 


lit is right for the poor to take a dagger in 


again, | 


at the murder of Smith, in Glasgow, one | 


of the chief towns in moral and educated 
Scotland. Was it true or false what the | 


had sworn to on 
not the 


» Crewn 
Were 


witnesses of th 
h ? 


the late trial 


nature imperatively to call for inquiry ? 
But were there no recent instances in 
Kneland ? Had they not read, in the 
newspapers of the week, language applied 


to the Poor-law of a most dreadful nature ? 


Had not that measure been misrepresented 
in eve ry possible way, in order to inflame 
the minds of the people > At the meet- 
ing held at Manchester, on Monday, the 
th of February, delegates from forty- 
eight places atte nded, amongst others from 
Bolton, Macclesfield, Salford, Liverpool, 
Oldham, Preston, Stockyort, 
Warrington, Hyde, Huddersfield, &c. 
The Rev. Mr. Stephens spoke in this strain 
~‘TIf this Bill were established, it should 
for eve, tooth for tooth, wife for 
wife, child for child, man for man, and 
for bload, so help him God.” At 
Stockport, on Tuesday, February 6, 1838, 


. 


Wican, 


Liacaganes 


the Rev. Mr. Stephens tigured again, and in 


concluding a speech on the same subject, 
iid :—‘* A man whom he had never seen 
before, told him he had come from an 


ultural district, and that rather than 


facts of a | 





one hand, anda torch in the other, and 
do the best for themselves.” Mr. Fergus 
O’Connor alluded to the ** arch-fiend, Mr, 
O'Connell.” Every allusion to Mr, O’Con- 
nell at this 
loud disapprobation. 
that Mr. O’Connell 
Mr. Oasti r said—*‘ I tell you, Church- 
1! would sub- 


and Disse nters, be fore 


was received with 
Several called out 


ought to 


meeting 
be shot 


men 
mit to such an act, [ would set the whole 
kingdom ina blaze. I 
but Ih attection in 
willing to 
ask for my parish pay; but if [am told | 


am no incendiary 


ive my heart: | am 


vork, and should not blush t 
should not receive it unless [ consented t 
be separated from my wife, IT would, if | 
were to be hanged for it, kill him on th 
These were specimens of the lan- 
ouagve held out to the working people ( 

this country and of Scotland—the knife, 
the torch, and the dagger, were the we 

pons recommended; and the Rev. Mr, 
Stephens said at Glasgow, that he would 
involve the whole flame 
before he suffered this act to come into 
operation, If this state of things 
proved in England and in Scotland, was 
it not desirable that an inquiry should be 
instituted to ascertain the extent to whi 

it had gone not only in Great Britain, b 

in Ireland also? Did he want to re-enact 
the laws against combinations? No; hi 


spot.” 


country In a 


Was 


desired no such thing, for some combina- 
tions were not only harmless, but merit: 
rious; and he wished to separate ualon: 
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of this kind from those of a pernicious | agree with the views of Government 













































an character. He did not care for being | did not calculate on the support of th 
; ye called the enemy of the working classes, | hon. Member for Finsbury, wh 
al whilst he felt satisfied in his own con-| ginal proposition was f 1 Select ( 
‘ai science that he was acting as their best | mittee to review the juds t f 
i friend. He had not yielded to the taunts | Court of Justiciary. [Mr. JI | 
> and malignity of the aristocrac y when he! claim such an intents ) ff 
‘ thought that he was in the right, and h Ven r present mot had 
Bei should certainly not now give way to the boldness of that of which at 
: working classe S upon a point in which he. given tice, it still contain 
considered that they were decidedly in. « tion I] 

a error. It had been r ported of bim that) not to reneral, i 
7 he intended only to direct his observations particu! of t \ H 
‘s against the working men, ! to exclude hoped the | 

= their employe rs from inquiry. Such was) inquirs nerallv w 1 Gov ment 

not his intention, as was rly proved by about titute free { 
4 the terms of his notice on the 4 per; h Dart sasperat : t 
object was to make th putry ( , dol 

‘ies plete and searchi possibk nd to and 
| of ee m ! : ogee : 
i bring it home to all pariies. With these the | d learned M r for Du 

3 ; observations, and thanking the House for’ He would leave, in the absen . 
5 the indulgence it had extended to him on) nob nd (Lord J. Russell) to m 
y this occasion he shit ut a ( lude bi ha iment ? q Select ( 
) ’ ’ 4 , : 

Dare moving the amendment of which he had | to inquire into the op 

and a ae a ent 3 ! Lae 

ae given notice, namely, bhat a Select! G th, and ¢ L ¢ 
a Committee be ap] inted to pul into, tution Ben des’ 1 S, nad also Ol 
raid the origin, nature, and extent of trades’ combinat f work | masters 
few unions or combinations of workmen or. the Unite INING Nn, ana to { 
sit employers of workmen in the United’) House t on.” It y Npor t 
vi Kingdom, and the tendency of such unions s the thi ntries 
ee or combinations to alfect the free distribu- l should ply 

dae tion of wages, labour, and employment, tat part of 
sub- m9 : 
i and also their tendency to indu t| I l, that t t the Gov 
‘s commission of outrages against persor 1m r for the ( t 
si and property, and the 1 rpetration o VOrk y W 

cia murder; and also to 1 port such sugges- x 


tions for improvement in the existing | fetters disabihtt 

laws against illegal combinations o ) bjeet would to protect t 
cieties as they may deem requisite. ust rights and interests, 1 to 

' The Chancellor of the Exche yuer sa d, them the f use and exereis of t 


Ewe 5 ‘ i é : 
that before the amendment was put he) powers [f there were any countries 


! would bee leave to state to the House, in) wh that protection was 1 $- 
Si 
| 


the absence, from indisposition, of the sary than others, those were G 
nil ' ) , ' 
noble Lord, the Secretary for the Home. Britain 1 Ireland: in Great | 
V € F 


Ba: Department, what course the Government where mechanical means i terfered 

, intended to pursue on the present Import- the nic sed ait wnnd for human 
ant question, and he felt satisfied from all, bour, it is necessary, because t 
the observations he had heard during the same spirit f combination whi 
evening, that that course would be con- directed inst tl employment 
sonant with the views ofall parties. This) workmen also acte oainst 

was a subject of all others that required | of machinery, and in Ireland protect 


‘nai public might know that the House was! man his capital—his labour. He should 
eal about to legislate for the benefit of the | greatly neglect his duty if he did not take 
he whole community, and he thought it would this, the earliest opportunity that had been 
be expedient that hon. Members should | afforded him, ef saying (and vas s 
merge minor differences, and at once go | all who he 

to the principle of the question. Although | late efforts made by the hon. and | 


he thought the House would generally | Member for Dublin, who had risked his 





i the unanimity of hon. Members, that the} was necessary to secure to t! 
ich 


, 


yETpile 


rite 


sions 
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VO popurarit vho bad exposed himself { since that r )p al and the enactment ot th 
' aT . ’ i ' , as | ' 
oO all sorts of misconception on the part} existing law the ¢ vils of combination had 

+ | 4 | | 1 
O1 THOS f whom he had so lone been the | not been on In twenty so numerous 

t Onn! P * ] 1 . i] ] ’ 3 | | 
. ww popular dey Wi had placed ail | ¢ npared to what they 1 Lore al 
he ct, ' oe ' : ciae if ; nee 
these ¢ siderations a rISK by the dis ii regret d Hat Tom a mistaken p | 
] ‘ . + 
Cila Or a rreat | ic duty, were! the masters had not joined in and e1 
rar r of | | it A = ; 
ne i th miehest pplaus No} cou wed Hose COMovI bat Ss \ hich W 
fivicl 1} ¢ | 
MaGIvVIGtal Had evel ven a more s Maid | undel t laW MOSE strict y lezal namely 
5 , ; : Fi | | 
i] l strict performance of a’ the combinations 4 h, in fact, re 
au or who ( duct him-| th yest me f unproving the conar 
i 
} F 1 1 } 
iy in his endeavors to of both m s and c<men, He thou 
seul men of th error | »/ th 7) yressions OF 1 110US y-thiy 

Ci | had falier Such | kt to} would ¢ } the working Classes, 1 

ine | Ines ahd sentiments ne] whil I if 1s would supp t them 
| " } ' oo ) ’ 1: z " 
i 1a WhO Ciffered most mate lyon; the assertion and maintenance of th 

, , 
r suo] ts rom th hon and fjea ned le il rieht it w yutd enrorese th ia 
‘ } ° ) | . ' " " | 
Grentleman, and bh i ped it would be the which had een so much violated, and tl 
’ ! + ] + 
1 ( } 4iem rs onposit who it would not countenane such tyranny 
We = to t t } Su | id bes eX ( d ) i orkine cla 
: 
t hael t ( umstanees, he shoula | towards thet bret n On th 
’ : , ' ' 
kMamenti | j O unds 1 ( uliy ine) } Ye] 
i ' 
Dy t i i j (j \ mover for rOGUaY under t iiha iy { I i 
| 1 t 
1) in, 1 i an 1 \ } il StiV S Vin il { l - 
\ | LT 4 ; + { 
ail y to the it t me ¢ 1 Gg 2 i) bi 1 Withcdre 
ty } + 
aD | th : t ats id Ws me and } 4 ae a nenam 
UC |] ptuer n b } 11 O the prop ad by t! { { iMlen 
' + ’ } ; ‘ 
Vinichn | | t ‘ 4 
ulus f ¢| { r. H ; { 
alil 1h cou it H i Stlii He il / ipproy i ze nel 
could n void congratulating his learned) ment mor vy the hb ad lea 
cud, i Lord Ady i upon the Op lember tor Dul ) prefere to t 
, : ‘ . 
( Hild i oh i been atforded | « l i motion f the hon Y‘iember 7 
, ; ’ : : 
i bich t le ned friend | | | \ il the same time thou 
| ] } ; ] ' 
i vailed himself of answering the! that amendment would not lead toa 
\ + . , | ] 

WY atta \ ch had been inade upon. usetul result; and he was ) OF OPIN 
vuiMh Is sence, al of de ie jus ( th th imendiment pr ) th G 
not ly to bis own couduct in tiie trans- ; verniment was much too nal , for il 
iction alluded to, but to the conduct of | object of the Hlouse was a full, honest, at 
+} e : ee | } a7 (Y ¢ " ] ] 
with whom he had acted, The efficient inquiry into criminal combina- 

t } ) ‘ee or : | } 
right bon. Gentleman concluded by moving | tions, it was important that all the « 
x t 


his amy 


Gibe 
howeve 
rOrwal 


Pilbral 


q to take up th 


pdment as already stated, 

Hu ? ; 

FIL Va Cert : \ rking 
only desired justice, and on thet 
wae A ies re 
i) t t that tl WiGulry pr ed 
PIL { i 1) th ( il) || yr of the 

' 1 

jer Ww ] | wed tot c<e po . 
i i 
) i it oi oa hon. Friend, the 

. : | 
for bainsburs pei sted in his 


be said that he attached 


to one particular class, whereas lh 


i 1 
ebht much 


and many of the evils might be 


to the masters, and he therefore 
ost anxious that the inquiry should 
reted them. He reyoiced, 
r. that the Government had come 


‘9 
general question, 


also ty 


} 1} 


been made to t 


n had 
nation acts; he begged to state, that 


he repeal of | 


cumstances which fostered and en 


those combinations should be subj cted t 


full and ample inquiry. The inquiry 


propos iby the Government, how r.¥ 
limited, and if it was yf ntended a 
preiu to future 1 
interests of the workin 


| 
ail ted into all tl 


existing laws 





: 1 
prerogatives and the 
[le should be delizh 
was withi the scope of the propos 
wa y i} i ‘ . { ' -* t 


| 
iaWs, 


how 


not mereiy the wa 


Inquiry to conside: existing 


affecting ves of labour, 
but the 
He would not even exclude an inquiry 


into the operation of the corn laws. Fle 


means of subsistence, operated. 


presumed such was not the infention, and 
therefore he said this was not intended t 
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tion was not always 
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nes which arose 


the crit 
he asked, wl 
things? It 


ed they would imp 
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people did than others. 
rstand their true interests. They lected that these men were convicted on| 
| 


heir condi- 


ilOW-IDe 








from combination, | tion whether they were not unjustly treated 
is the foundation of these | and whether they were not less to blam 


It should always be recc 


»y a majority of one, and that if th 


had been tried in this country they woul 
| 


] 
t 


x have been acquitted. If they were sent 


whole conduct 


investi sted, a strot 


y 


impression would be made that thev ha 


d\t n dealt with unfairly 
. Mr. Wakley replied He certainly { 
j on Surpris t th e OT society whi 


- the hon. and learned Member for Dubli 


toi himself of the proposition of his rel 
7 


iri hon. Friend, and withdraw his motion 


he When he oj ned the case of these un 
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re; tortunate individuals he had Si ited, tha 


] 


cireumstances that showe 


o had deseribed as existing In Ircland. H 
- id been given to understand that, und 
) Che p es t iy verument, all W pe ( 
| prosperity und = trat puillity in that cou 
y; but it now appeared, that every d 
) wnt | ner fant outi WV ~ 
ther the practices proceeded from ti 
i 11 ( h rs it \ 5 impo sible I 
him to explain; but as a great deal 
1¢ Ly] 0d had been spilled Ih [reland, 3 
ad if Is 1G murde »s vt SU 1 
i merous, ied sth Inqu to ve 
extensly *¢ pt lh Ve S It cou 
ir; be ma Phere v € many ¢ mbinati 
in Trel ind = Eneland In Irelar 
hi tl ce | | been the O re ¢ mbinati 
ol nd doh l spill ad sin 
. y { ilray Ire! than cou 
| laid to the eha of the trad 
] CO { { l | t \) Nn lie 
} cr | \ es 
i t i V tl 1) it t ll Ss 
a Let t 1  ¢ pina nl 
\ | . (ect f Parlia 
bUl l if i I) na ¢ po | 
welfiau Beit pool h food w 
) sed J pri Vy pa tial and unjust le - 
i} lation. What pportunity had the labou 
n- | ie man to obtain the best uket for | 
le | iabout t by combination Were itt 
it for the unions in London those who wet 
itis- | encaged in them would be obliged to s« 
vy, the produce of their skill at thirty or forty 
per c nt. fess than they now did. ¥y 
a, them give the poor the same means of 
»-' protectine themselves that the rich e1 
rs. | JOY — | d | would be satisfied. Wit 
of | 1 sp ( to the immediate question b 
ut} fore the House he would eladly avail 
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they were not guilty. Into these circum- f Shi rl pla MYSS, eral | 
stances, however, he would not then enter. | plews 1s] ss ee ae as 
It was a fact, however, that he did not] — of St. George and St. Giles, B by Mr. Etwa 
believe that one of them was more guilty] {em Andover, by > f 
of the charge S alleged against him than os a ' 7 ei WV ER, f po 


were the nobles in the Orange lodges. Sir W. S D M 


He would take some Opportunity of eall f i ees \ pla 
ing upon the Attorney-General to ' ' 


cute the latter. Certamly, he did not 


expect to get a vote from the other sid : 

on such an oceasion. It was impossibl Sut By Mr. W. M 
to persuade the Gentlemen opposite t 
be liberal. They Were itterly indifferent , wir 1 
to the wishes of \ 
was entirely ho 


the attention of the House to the fat, fp 
that these persol Ss wel mound cul t 
only three counts of the indietment—that ACh — 
of ille oral CONS] racy, ind two of ssauits, Mr. I f ia the t ti 
But it did not appear that they were pre- 

it é i 
sent at any of those assaults. 1b \ 


nothing in the copy of the evidence whic! s ELLE Phe Order of the 


had seen which connected them with | Day for the further consideration of the 
the outrages in question. He would! pet I ae , Esq 
adduce in mitigation, not of the offen 
but of the punishn nt, this fact, that tl EPs FES? ( tended, t { 1¢ 
distinguished barristers in the Court liminary objects which had been taken 
Justiciary who had defended the pris to tne tition uld not b sustained, 
had taken the strong and unusual « vy that the practice of 
of presenting to tl | 
praying for a mitization Misha f ) 
He held in his hand the memorial, with | 2 i petition had 


the four signatures. The jury of fi En 1 it was 
found nine counts of the indictment 1 imitted | vitness, whom the sitting 
proven; and on the three connt it I, that the petition 


were declared proven t div nm was} Was 1 yuit been signed 
eight to seven. The mu ty of th i hh t ( : l ( \- 


signed a memorial declaring that im their, mut , had deeided t with 
opinion none of the charges were proved, | Tespect tot { to whom that charge 
and humbly b KOT for merey to th } ( | { y Ww ] | tition S but 
convicted. Ile was, however, perfectly | as a witne t sixth petitioner 


ready to leave the case in the | inds of | W linn [ Vs OF t o Of the 4 m 
her Majesty’s Government; and he begged ttee, when t petitioner had expressed 
leave to withdraw his motion. s hoy he } ion would succeed, 

The motion for a Select Committ was rnd that Se] | bv t Hlouse to bea 
agreed to. { { 


sernreer 





HOt SE OF ( OM MON », cae ) t 1 | 3 ne t uffici 





r } 17 criptio { petition. of ¢ Loracte. 
Wednesday, February 14, 1838. sider Pees ee eee 
‘ ‘ nm w f nett ( ] , | t } 
} ( 1CT ta ( O nave 
M ES } ] j ome RB } . ¢ ene 
— Bil Read ( eq ; the oh) t petition, and in those cases 
ransfer of Aids. ; 

; sie the Con tt decided. tl] nasmuch 
Petitions presented. By Mr. Orn, f . I saab. : ray . 
and Mr. INGHAM, from the Co ( iB th t yn id been 1 eived V | 

i 
ipon-T weed, for alter it Boundar Ty "% 
upo eed, f i Boun House, they were bound to proceed upon 
Act.—By Sir R. Ferauson, f Nottingham, by Mr. ie aes we 
THORNLEY, from Wolverl ton, by Mr. Craven | UU, id ft y therelo decided against th 
" ey fens } _ y \ Ger fy ' mI \ ] ' | f 

BERKELEY, from Cheltenha xy Mr. P. Scropr, fro preiminary jection. Mr. Fox after- 
Stroud, by Mr, Hopagrs, ft ever } 1 Kent : Fy 

sage dls wards, im that Elouse, upon petitioner 
by Mr. Wintrams, from various parish 1 Coventry, | , i ae 


by Colonel SALWAY, from several Wards in the Borough | HAVING seen a de fect, move d rat the 
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never Was more aso} 
spe ech of the hon 
and never regrettes 


that he 3h yuld h LV 


of proce edin last 


uy propos { 
nate from t 
the House. 


Galil 


Dalmen 
Darlingto 
Davies, ( 
Dennistou 
Divett, | 
Dundas, ¢ 
Ellice, rigl 

Etwall, R. 
Fitzsimon, N. 
reshfield, J. WW 
(iaskell, James Miln 
Gladstone, W. F. 
Goring, H. D. 
Grattan, H. 
[lalford, LI, 
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Jones, T, Pringle, A. 
Jones, J. Reid, Sir J. | 
Knatchbull, right hon. Richards, R. 
Sir E, Rolleston, L. 
Knightley, Sir C. Round, J. 
Law, hon.C. E. Rushbrooke, 
Lefroy, right hon. T. Rushout, G. 
Lewis, W. st. Paul, H. 
Litton, E. Scarlett, hon. J. Y. 
Lowther, hon. ¢ re sebigar hr. 
Lucas, FE. Shirley, FE. 
Lygon, hon. General Sinclair, Rix - 
Mackenzie, T Somerset, Lord G, 
Mackinnon, W. A. Stanley, E. 
Maids one, Viscount stuart, Ge 
Manners, Lord C.S. Sturt, IT. ¢ 
Marsland, J. Style, Sir ( 
Master, T, W.C. Vere, Sir C. B. 
Maunsell, T. P, Verner, Colonel 
Miles, W. Villieen: Vis scount 
Miles, P. W Wilberforce, W. 
Moneypenny, T. G. Wilbraham, hon. B. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. Winnington, Il. J. 
Neeld, J. Wodehouse, i 
Pakington, J.S. Young, J. 
Palmer, G. Young, Sir W. 
Perceval, hon. G. J. 
Powell, Colonel 
Praed, W. M. 
Price, R. 


Witnesses 


( Oi lonel 


‘olonel 


’ 


PELLERS. 
J ks 
eFACKSOLD 


eree val, ¢ 


> sergeant 


olone l 


were then examined who 


proved that the signatures complained of | 


were genuine, 

The motion was then put :— That th 
allegations in the petition had not beer 
sustained,” which was agreed to. 

Cork Srsstons.] Mr. Maho 
the second reading of the Cork 
Bill, the object of which he said was to 
extend the provisions of the act of 1793, 
as amended in 1836, to the 
Cork. 

Mr. Jephson opposed the second read- 
ing. ‘The bill was very unintelligible ; it 
had not been called for, and he believed, 
also, that it was not doatecl by the people 
of Cork. Jt was likewise opposed to the 
opinion of the assistant barrister of the 
eastern division. 

Mr. Shaw said, he should be glad to 
know what the Government intended to 
do with this and several other bills relating 
to Ireland which stood upon the orders for 
that evening, forming a kind of wholesale 
legislation. With regard to this particular 
measure, he could bear his testimony to 
the assertion of his hon. Friend, the Mem- 
ber for Mallow—viz., that everybody in 
Cork was opposed to it. 

Mr. O'Connell observed, that the objec- 
tion of hon. Members to the bill appeared 


wy in oved 


Sessions 


{COMMONS} 


’ | House tha 


county of 


land all measures 


Cork Sessions. 


to arise from their not understanding it 
The right hon. and learned recorder, 
| 
1 
| 


how- 
ever, might readily understand it, if li 
would take the trouble of applying bh 
mind to it. The county of Cork contained 
as mee a population as four ordinary 
counties. In 1824 it was divided into two 
ridings for sessional jurisdiction, — ‘Tl 
bill of 


| divide all the counties into ridings, and 


1836 enabled the Government t 


also gave the power of m iking addition 
districts, but it did not includ 
| Cork, because it had already, in 1824, | 


ichanged into ridings, sothatthe bill of 1& 


| sessional 


| could not augmentthe sessionsof thecounty 
|of Cork. The object of the present bill was, 
thi n, nothing more than to « : end the b 

* 1836 tothat county, in ord 
bes number 


er to Increas 
of its sessional districts, th 
beige at present so large that 
were obliged, 
distance of forty-five 
ibout a matter of a fe 
perhaps, twice the amount on the road, 
This bill would remedy this; it was exactly 
iwhat was wanted; but as he thought it 
would be to stand ov 
for a while, he would move, 
ent, that it be postponed to that day 
| week. 

Viscount Morpeth, in reply 
he on. Gentleman « ppos te, had only to Say 
lthat the Government could not prevent 
lhon. Members from bringing forward such 
as they thoucht fit. It was th 
t had allowed their introduction 
vard to this measure, he thought 

the dif- 


ferent Members, and of those in particular 


pers Ds 
in some instances, to gO 1 


miles, to wrang 


‘weshillings, spendi 


ba tter to allow it 
as an amend- 


to the 


| measures 


| With re 


they should hear the opinion of t 


connected with Cork. There 
| appeared to be sufficient 

opinion amongst them both as to matter of 
| ‘ . “ R 

llaw and fact to make it advisable not t 
} ° 

| proce ed further without an understanding 
lthat it be referred to a Select Committee, 
‘or be postponed until the ventlemen of th 


who were 
difference of 


lcounty had an opportunity of consulting 


at the assizes, when his hon. Friend, the 

' Member for Kinsale could endeavour to 
shape the bill in conformity with their 
views, and at the same time consistently 
with the public advantage. 

Mr. Goulburn was of opinion, that this, 
relating to the ad- 
ministration of justice should be taken 
up by the Ministers, whose duty it was to 
consider how far the claims of the different 
places were well founded. He thought 
the noble Lord should take such measures 
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into his own hands, or place 
acquaint d wit! 


hands of legal persen 


the localities, rather than leave them te 
individual Members of that Hous 

Mr. Woul/e perfectly 
the right hon. Gentleman that it 


concur 
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(Ireland ). 


Hlon. Members would be 
{ least refle 
e of the bill was most 
Movei 


on the subject. 


enabl d, by tion to see that 
OvDVIOUS, 
did not 3s to 
: 
he same ce 


S1astu 


duty of Government to attend to measures ers: 


concerning the 
but, in this instance, the questi 


wimiihnistratiot 


admit ! ton of }ul tice: 
‘ } 
exactly concern the general 
of justice, being a question rather 
pulation, the situation of mountains, 3 


COWVE I Ce 
| 


and roads, and the 
lat parl es. Heh 
Member for Wins 
one of loc il luterest 
those possessipg a local 
subject. Ile wou 
Government would mo 
whatever course 
determine on as most judicious. 
Mr. Sergeant Jackson sai 2 that in ord 
to take from the proceeding all appearances 
ofa job, it would be better to postpom 
the bill until the county could be consulted 
on the subject. He certainly thought 
such a measure ought not to be brought 
forward without the opinion of the « yunty 
being collected, as the noble Lord 
Secretary for Ireland himself 

Debate adjourned i three 

Cuurcnu Provrrry (iret 
Mahony moved the second re: 
Charch Property (Ireland) Bill, and sta 
that the tenure of 
of acres was 
the intervention of the L 
amendment. One of the principal objects 
which he intended by 
effect would be to enable the University of 
Dublin and other similar ¢ 
grant leases in perpetuity in 
Commissioners were en- 


} wa °) 
> than half a mil 


, ; , 
such a State as 1 quired 


oislature for its 


this measure to 


rporations to 
the same 
manner as th 
abled to grant under the Church Tempo- 
ralities’ Act. If the details of the measure 
could be improved by 

amendments on the part of 


reasonable 


: ARS 
the Coll re 


any 
’ 
he should have no objection ; and witha 
view to render the bill as 
possible, he proposed, if the second read- 


periect as 


ing were agreed to, that the bill should be 
referred to a Select Committ up-stalrs. 
He had but to add, that it ld go to 
amend the Ist of Charles Ist, cap. 3. 

Mr. Shaw objected to the proposed 
measure on principle, and he concurred 
fully in the prayer of that petition which 
he had already presented to Parliament 


yy did not 


it he would 

measure 
issent of the 
been autbori- 
erefore ¢ 


Mover in this 


r 
4 | 


eant 
eadine of 


noved th 
Custody of Infants Bill. 
2 moved as an 
| second time that day SIX 
months. t law at present stood the 
entitled to the custody of the 
d the Bill as now worded took 
| pare nt that exclusive 
power, for it went to place both parents 
in this respect precisely on the same foot- 
ver of the father was taken 
To this Bill he ob- 


secont 
1 
the 


amendment, 


y ! 

lather was 
ERR 

chilaren, 


away from the ma 


: ; 
y rthy< 
ing, for the | 


iway by implication, 


jected on principle, and on this amongst 


crounds that the law was bound to 
deal with He readily ad- 
mitted that there was no more painful 
source of regret to a mother than to be 
debarred from access to her children, and 


othe r 
veneral cases. 
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port the jurisdiction given by this Bill to 
the judges over the husband ? 
process of contempt. If the husband 
would not obey the order of the judge, 
giving the wife access to her children, he 
was to be incontempt. After all the time 
and attention which he had 
upon the removal of the evils caused by 
the process of contempt, there would be 
nothing that he should sce with e¢reate 
alarm than our prisons filled with prisoners 
for contempt. 
he had paid long and deep attention, 
he should have the deepest regi 
the Fleet, as he had seen it, filled with the 
victims of the proc 
was not unusual for a man to go to 
rather than pay a debt: but if he had the 
short generally 
made him willing enouch to purchase his 
liberty by payment of the debt. But when 
a man got into a prison, as in this case 
the husband would, on a point of fecling, 
it would be a difticult task indeed to in- 
duce him to alter that feeling. He would, 


Custody of Infants. 


bestowed 


It was a subject to which 
wna 
et in seeme 
d j 
ss OF conte mpt. it 
prison 


means, a imprisonment 


in all probability, send the children out of 


the jurisdiction of the court, and would 
say, ‘I'll rather dic than obey this order.” 
He would not die, but he would be in 
contempt, and would be sent to prison. 
Until he obeyed the order no one could 
discharge him. Obey it he never would, 


and what would be the consequence ? 
Just what had happened when he visited 
the Fleet Prison some few years ago. He 


found there persons who had been con- 
fined for twenty or thirty years, and heard 
of others who had died there alter a long 
imprisonment, for contempts of a very 
trifling nature, and all this without any 
blame to any judicial tribunal whatever, 
for it was not in the power of any 
judge to relieve contempt, when once 
committed. Looking, then, at the ope- 
ration of this Bill, he felt compelled to 
oppose it, and, in doing so, he trusted 
that his hon. and learned Friend, Mr. 
Serjeant Talfourd, would not consider 
that he was opposing him, he was only 
opposing his measure. He hoped that 
the Bill would not be considered a 
party measure; from the state of the 
benches behind him, it was evident that 
he had not so considered it. He had not 
hinted his intention of opposing it to any 
of his friends, and he wished it to be con- 
sidered on its own merits and demerits 
alone. He moved that the Bill be read a 
second time this day six months. 


{COMMONS} 


| Mr. J”. Smith hoped the right hon. a 


By the | 
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learned Gentleman would not press his 
amendment, for it appeared to him that 
most of the objections which he had urged 
acmainst the measure were capable of being 
in the Committee. The first 
objection made to the Bill by the right 


} 


hon. and learned Gentleman was founded 


removed 


on the use of the word “ } irent” throuch- 
Bill. Sure ly that detec : if it Was 
could be cured in the Committ 


Liad the right hon. and learned Gentlem 
] 


oe 


out th 


one, 


treated this Bill as a mere matter of fa 
he should have deferred to the well-de. 
served reputation of the right hon. Gent 
man as a first-rate lawyer; but the rig 
hon. and learned Gentleman had invit 


the House to discuss it on the )| 
of the human with 
were nearly all equally well acquainted, 
and had brought to the discussion of it, 
not precedents of law, but the adventitious 
ald of fable. ‘The only legal argument 
which the right hon, and learned Gentle- 
man had advanced was, that the affidavits, 
which would be necessary to enable a 
mother to introduce a claim to the inter- 
vention of the court, would be so long, s 
complicated, and so various, that he was 
loth to invite either her or her 
into the Court of Chancery to make them 
Now, it appeared to him that when a p 
rent stated, that access to her « hildren was 
allowed her by the husband from 
whom she was separated, the judge mig 
settle her claim to access to them without 
entering into an inquiry whether her sepa- 
ration from her husband was proper or not 
The right hon. learned Gentleman 
observed that it was not desirable to in- 
crease the facility of separation between 
husband and wife, and he was ready to 
admit that many small inconveniences 
which occurred in married life’ wer 
smoothed over by a knowledge of tli 
great difficulty of obtaining a separation. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
also said that one of the finest principles 
of human nature was the attachment of a 
mother to her child. He admitted that it 
was so, and implored the House not to 
take advantage of it to compel a woman 
to reside with a husband who treated her 
with neglect and cruelty. That would be 
a compulsion inflicted on the weak for the 
benefit of the party who was strong enough 
already. All the difficulties of separation 
were at present on the side of the woman, 
| and therefore in all the bickerings of mat 
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ried life the wife felt it expedient to yield, 


} 


as she was the party on whom punishment 
must fall. 


the right hon. and learned Gentleman, th 
! ] 


wife was piaced in the position of a slave. | 


rt’ * pe ) ‘ 1 
The present bit aid not take from 


husband any power of control which 


I 
now exercised over his children t 
gave the wife, whose children they al 
were, power of access to them. 1 
that there was cons | ral WV ¢ t t 
argument of the right! 
Gentleman that it w 1) 


cilitate separation between man 


stil! itoucht not to be for tten thatin 
resent condition of society the situati 
of the wife living separate from her hus- 


band was far worse than that of the 
band living separate from his wife. What 
did the husband suffer from this state ol 
things? Did any man refuse to associate 
with a husband living separate from his 


wife unless it was charged against him that | 
he had exercised som > enormous cruelty | 


against his wife? But was the rule the 
same with regard to the wife living sé parat 
from her husband? No. There was 

scandal abroad which deprived her of the 


i 


position she formerly occ 1 : ins \ 
! } E 

She was tried with far ere rseverity tha 
the man. She was tried at a_ tribunal 
wl . Donen cup } } 

where s| maer was ner accus nd Vvulgal 


credulity was her judge. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had stated another 
objection to the Bill, which | Mr. V. 
Smith) thought might be removed in 
Committee,--namely, that the deer 

the judge on the husband was to be en- 
forced by the process f conte mpt, [f any 
other mode could be found for enforein: 


that decree, the neht hon. and lear 


Gentleman, who had gained such well- 
deserved credit for his exertions in miti- 
gating the severity of the law of contempt 
might propose it In Committee, and sure 


he was, that ifthe right hon. and learned 
Gentleman did so, the House would listen 
to him with the most profound attention 
He hoped that the right hon, and learned 
Gentleman who appeared to have the same 
object in view as his hon. Friend the 

] 

1 


learned Sergeant, would allow the Bill to go 
| 


ri 
1 
into Committee. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had intimated that under the 
present law injury and injustice were very 
often inflicted on the weaker party. His 
impression was, that the House ought to 
provide for the protection of the weaker 


party in the marriage union; for in many, | embitte: 
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the effect of her in- 
to im 


and 


against the husband, 
tercot 
plant in them a spirit of anime 
hostility their father. 

indeed, the Bill consulted neither 
terests of the father nor the children. 


irse with the children would be 
SITY 
against He con- 
sidered, 
the i 
He could not but come to this conclusion, 
and so strongly opposed was he to the 
principle of the Bill, that if he could find 
supporters he should be disposed to tak 
House | 


into Cominittce. 
Bill as 
| 


upon it bef 


the sense of the 

going 
Mr. Waukley believed th 

had th appt obati ion of the whole 


British 


and learned Gentleman would not c 


public, and he hoped that the 


to any compromise or alteration 
make 
measure, 
Mr. Goulburn hoped 
the 


oo into further disc 


would any material difference | 
that hon. 
men would consult feelings 
House, and not 
of the subject. 
Mr. Sergeant 
sense of 


Talfourd _expresser 
the kind manner of bis right | 
Friend, the Member for Ripon, tn th 
position which he had felt it his duty to 
offer to this Bill, he should be 

happy to entertain the suggestions of his 
right hon. Friend, but be would enter into 
no compromise or understanding 
garded the the Bill. In 
using the parents” he had not 
to make any the | 


hon. 


€ Op- 


and 


re- 
substance of 
word 
alteration of iw 
As for the Bill itself, he 

looked upon it hittl 
of the extending’ 
those who certainly had enjoyed but little 
; therefore he 


meant 
1 a. 
On the subject. 


as some reco’! ition 


principle of justice to 


of justice hitherto, and 


should ce rtainly be most reluctant to con- 
sent to any alteration in its provis ons. 


Bill read a second time. 
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Persons. 
Petition 


(Cambridgeshire) 


Read a first time:—Custody of 
Lord DACRE, Melbourne 


, and other places, by the Earl of Mino, 


presented, By from 
from Kx 
from 


pool, 


»yston, and another place, and by Lord BroveHam, 
Milverton, Diss, Holt, the 
Bromyard, Pier-head (Cumber 
Dissenters’ Meeting in Oxford-street 
Dissenters of Devor juare Chapel (London), 
marnock, Corporation of Hereford, Dudley, Lichfield, 
for the abolition of Negro Ap- 
BrouGHam, from the Gorbals 
anterbury, Cupar, 
Glanplyngan (Carmarthenshire), Lewes, Yeovil, Ludlow, 
Bidd'c East Chiverton, the Reform 
Sandwich, Barwick (Somerset), West 
set), Cupar-ine-Angus, Shrewsbury 


Corpor 
land), 
(London), Walsall, 


shire-s¢ 









and many other places, 
Lord 
Berwick-on-T weed, ( 


prenticeship.—By 
(Glasgow), from 
scombe, Society of 
Colling 
(three petitions), Ro- 
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chester, Chatham and Stroud, », Frome, do 
Dumfries, Maxwelltown, Wakefi Herefor . 
ral other places, for Vote by Ball wo 
rec 
Griascow Corron Spinners.] Li hat 
Brougham had petitions to present f x 
! bookbinders of London and Westminst tha 
| The petitioners strongly recommended ind 
then Lordships to take some steps for tl wh 
purpose of extend! rey of th. 
Crown to the re Giasvo ind 
ma 
had pas a JU SE { ) i 1g clu 
and in consequence of me defence w thre 
had beer nter 01 whi Th 
very creat degree " 7ee ind n I mat 
with a very fo 
parties to whi onc 
his duty to allude, he found it neces err 
to make a few the 
uid, that he was misinformed Ve Sti at t 
ij et to which reviou venin aga 
'\}had drawn thei ordsiitps’ attenti inte 
Now, he wish known that Cou 
| made his staten a he always ( men 
from the petition that had beet it 1 (if | 
his hands, and for resp 
petition he was not answe copy 
however, would not stop there, was 
say, after inquiry, that he believe Sam 
iirely every one tittle of those facts. Hf arre: 
stated at the time, and he still believed, and 
that every one of those facts was correct the 
With that feeling, the strong convicti the 
of his mind was, that he had actuall quet 
understated the case, and that the facts, date 
when they came to be fully disclosed and 
ir Lordships, e, that he mig Ssente 
with strict justic yade his co refer 
ments more stringent. that oceas trial, 
he had made no allusion to the lear woul 
Friend who had tak his subject— wron 
had never attacl had ney Hom 
referred to him. is | docu 
Friend was not pi hat wh up te 
he complained of had « red, He | fortu 
spoken cistinetly of the Crown lawy In pr 
of Scotland as beine to blame. He v ment 
well aw: Te, that at the time to which he the h 
referred, learned Friend w« tion | 
his Parliamentary and duti that 
‘re. Now, if be were misinformed, he in 
paula bring the matter to Issue these 
ence by moving for certain papers. posse 
| was accused of baving made certain men 
| servations, he ha misin ft much 
the subject. Now, production ¢ been 
papers ‘would at how w he ther guilty 
was the case or n He isk the Befor 
Lordshi s for the producti mn of those Was ¥ 
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If they were refus 
would be an admission that he was core 
rect 1 his statement. If they wet 
granted, it would then be seen 
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His statement was 


documents. 


in 
wherein 


he Was Mm! sinformed., 


that these men wer imprisoned 
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arrest of ns respectively, 
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the dates of their subsequent 

the second indictment, and the 
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he same pers 


arrest on 
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and copies of thi 


sentence of the Court o} 
reference to the 
trial. 
would show whether he wer 
wrong. He took it for 
Home-oflice was osses 
documents, which no doub 
up to London from Scotlan 
fortunate men had been now seven months 
In prison, on the right and wrong indict- 
ment, and they were at urd 
the hulks, which was ravi 
tion of imprisonment—the most 
that men could be subjected to. 
he inferred that the Home-offie 

hulks, was in 


Salme pt 


These tive documents, if } 


in D 
i 
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a8) be 


present 
le 


a grievous agg 


vous 


these men were sent to the 
possession of these 

men had now suffered 
much imprisonment as they would have 
been subjected to had they been found 
guilty of the same offence in this country. 
Before concluding he must admit that he 
was wrong the other night in stating, that 
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qaocuments. es 


more than twice as 


19 
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to the condemna- 
in Scotland 
condemnation of the law itself, 


officers of the Crown, 
tion of the courts of 
ndt the 
na to the 


justice . 


The noble and learned Lord’s declarations 


on this occasion would give greater encou- 
ragement to the 
persons had been convicted, and 
more injury to the 
elves than could possibly be counteracted 


offences of which these 


working classes them- 
by his lectures on political economy, 
any re bak 
that House 

Lord Brougham said, 
of the noble 
never prevent him from standing up in his 


oO} by 
; which | ht administer it 
s which he might administer in 


the observations 
Lord on his conduct should 
place to do what he conceived to be his 
duty, whether freely to administer rebuke 
to Ministers or to the law officers of the 
Crown, who were amenable to Parliament 
like the Ministers of the Crown; or even 
to the judges of the land themselves, when 
they appeared to him to deserve that 
rebuke. The judges of the land knew, 
and if they did not it was time they shoold 
know, that they were not placed above 
the low which it was their duty to admi- 
nister. They would be the last to deny 
the position; they knew also that they 
were amenable to Parliament, from which | 
that law emanated—that their conduct 
was, In fact, open at every step to the 
consideration and animadversion of the 
Legislature. They knew that they were 
not in this country an exempted set of 
public functionaries, who alone of all her 
Majesty’s subjects had a right to act with- 
out suffering observation or remark, and 
who might discharge their duty as they 
pleased, free from the animadversion of 
Members of either House of Parliament. 
An insinuation had been made as if he, 
who had held the highest judicial func- 
tions, should be the last person to take | 
course, or to make such remarks as 
he had offered. He denied the truth of 
the observation. On the contrary, he, 
who had held the highest judicial func- 
tions, and ought to know what the duty 
of a judge was—he, above all others, 
ought to state his opinion when he thought 
other judges acted wrongly, as he knew 
and felt that, with respect to himself, le 
the last person who would 
shrink from any observation or any re mark 
Wiile he was on the 
and before he ascended it, he held 


this 


! 
would be 


on his conduet. 
bench, 


himself amenable for his conduct to the 
free and unfettered discussion of his fellow 
subjects; and he should have 
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'not exalted, 
held a judicial situation, he 
behind the defenee of a Ministerial advo- 
cate, or if he had that the 
iconduct of the judges was not open to 
animadversion, 


but degraded, if, when he 


had 


shrunk 


maintained 


On the former occasion 
he said, that he arraigned not the judges 
of the Scotch court, but the Crown law- 


vers. On that point they were at issu 


and the } pro luction of those papers would 


show ts ther he was right or wrongs. Ee 
was accused with having 
law. Tothis he should 
was a law-maker for Eneland 
Scotland; and if he found that a man on 
the north side of the 
Botan vor bay for 
after having been imprisoned before trial 
for seven months, on account of an offence 
which, on the south bank of the Tweed, 
| would only entail on bim an imprison- 
'ment of three months, why might he not 
state the fact, and point out this extra 
ordinary diversity, without the necessity 
of blaming one or the other of these two 
diverse, discrepant, and contrasted sys- 
tems? In touching upon this subject hi 
was placed in this dile mma—he could not 
praise the two systems. If he spoke 
| favourably of that of Scotland, he might 
| be considered as blaming that of England 
| for its too great lenity; and he praised 
| that of England, he might be supposed as 
casting a reproach on that of Scotland for 
its too great severity. It was clear, that 
if he praised the one he must needs con- 
idemn the other. It certainly 
| recommending to the affection and love of 
the people of Scotland that system of la 
under which they lived, to tell them that 
| for the same offence punishment by im- 
| Prisonment in the hulks and transporta- 
tion for seven years—it might be for life 
was inflicted on one side of the Tweed, 
while their brethren on the other side of 
ithe Tweed were punishable with thre 
| months’ imprisonment, and no more. 
| There was another way of defending the 
law of Scotland, very different from ~~ 
which had been inken~auadione way m 
likely to escape censure and cameud 
observation—yes, there was another way 
of recommending to the esteem, love, aud 
affection of the people of Scotland, that 
law under which they lived, and acted, 
and suffered. There was another way 
somewhat more likely to prove effective 
than that of sneering at ex-Chancellors 
for lecturing on political economy—than 


arraigned the 
that 
as well as 


answer, 


Tweed Was Like ly to 


be sent to seven years 


’ 


Was hol 


| 
| 
| 
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that of blaming ex-judges for challenging 
legal decisions —than that of charging 
legislators with a breach of duty for 
declaring their opinion on the defects of 
the law. What that line was which would 
be better for the law which the noble 
Viscount defended, and more likely to 
secure the affections of the people who 
under that law passed their lives, would 
be to admit the discrepancy that existed 
(which none could deny), and to assimi- 
Jate the laws of the two parts of the king- 
dom, so that no longer the cries for jus- 
tice should be confined to England, and 
not extended to Scotland; that they 
should no longer confine it to one part of 
the kingdom, and not grant it to the 
other (for this was not like the Irish muni- 
cipal or Irish tithe question), but that they 
should assimilate the laws of Scotland and 
England in this particular, and not allow 
this anomaly, this monstrous anomaly, to 
continue, by which the self-same offence 
was considered on one side of the Tweed 
as a trivial trespass, and on the other, as 
it might happen to be, as the worst of 
felonies. 

The Duke of Wellington rose to state 
his satisfaction that this subject had been 
taken into discussion in the other House, 
and that a Committee had been appointed 
to consider the combination 
general. He could not help expressing 
his satisfaction that this subject had come 
thus early under the consideration of 
Parliament, because he believed that there 
was no grievance existing in any country 
which equalled the extent of abuses that 
were carrying on In all parts of the United, 
and, hitherto called, civilized, Kingdom, 
that equalled the abuses and grievances 
that were inflicted on the labouring classes 
by this system of combination, He really 
believed from the accounts he had seen, 
that there was scarcely any individual 
who was dependent on his labour for 
subsistence, and that there was scarcely 
any one who employed himy who had not 
reason to complain of these combinations, 
Under these circumstances, he earnestly 
entreated the noble Lords opposite, who 
held the Government of the country in 
their hands, to be so kind as to turn their 
early attention to this subject, to consider 
what might appear in evidence before the 
House of Commons, and to propose to 
Parliament measures to put down this 
system of combination throughout the 


laws In 


country, which had been carried to an ' 
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extent that was quite horrible, and to 
bring the laws to the state in which they 


ought to be in every part of the country. 


BankInGc Jornt-Srock COMPANIES 


The Lord Chancellor, in moving the 
second reading of the Banking and Trad 
ing (Clerical) Copartnership Bill, would 
briefly state its object. According t 

law as it now stood, and as it was laid 


down in a recent decision of the Co 


Exchequer, nore of the large joint-stoc 

companies, which were now so common 
were enabl d to recovel ivy sum ol 
money which was du to them if ) 
chance ny one of the shareholders should 
h ippen to be a clereyman, and sharing in 
its profits, By the 57th George 3rd, all 


clergymen were prohibited from dea ine 
at all. They were 


buying and selling as in the former Act, 


not prohibited 
but they were absolutely prohibit | from 


dealing, That was not found out till th 


if 
recent proceedings in the Court of Exch 


quer. \ company brought an action upon 


bill of exchange against the drawer; 
the defendant plea led that two clereymen 
were shareholders in the company, and 


all contracts 
id, ind tha 


that therefore 
company were 
liable to pay. i | 


and in th ; inonth of January last 1 

judges unanimously pronou 1 then 
opinion that, by the 57th George 3rd, 
they were left no option but to decid 
that the transaction was illeeal, There 
had been no appeal from the decision, 
and, therefore, their Lordships were bound 


to take it as the state of the law. rhe 
Bill was not intended to put parties into 
a different situation than they intended 

it was merely to prevent them departing 


from their contract. He trusted the: 
Lordships would have no objection to 


make the act retrospective, so as to put 
an end to all actions now pending of the 
nature contemplated by the Bill, giving at 
the same time the defendant the full costs 
of his defence connected with the legal 
point embraced in the Bill. The Bill was 
limited only to next session of Parliament, 
and the reason of that was, that there was 
a Bill for abolishing, and for regulating 
pluralities, now before the other House, 
which would provide for the manner in 
which clergymen might deal; of course it 
would never be allowed that they mizht 
buy and sell; but, on the other hand, it 
was impossible that they could debar 
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clergymen from holding bank stuck, o1 
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from insuring their lives in any company | 
which divided the profits among the in-j s 


sured, 
cordially give the 
relief Bill. 

Lord Denman thought, it was absolutely 
necessary this Bill should , although 
not for ea post facto 


But this Bill was requisite, in order 


second reading 


p Iss 


he was an advocate 
law. 
to prevent a dishonest man getting rit of 
his own liabilities by means of parti -ular 


cuactments in an act brought in for other 
purposes, 
a common informer, who was 
tion by the Legislature, and if he, 
dience to the law, 
which was mad 
that he should be d« 
He thought 


a dishonest defence 


In mMoO- 
in obe- 
for that 
is hard 


prived of bis ¢ 


set 
sued a person 
an offence, it w 
sts. 


that persons who had set ap 


oS ] 1 
to ctious alreaay 


commenced relating to matter ought 
not to have their costs ; 
time, be sorry to risk t 
the Bill by 
that sort. 
the consideration of 
ther it was not proper in 
efuse the costs. 

Lord Ellenborough said, it 
sary to pass the Bill, but he 
would have been advisable if the 
had contained the grounds upon which 
the alteration of the law was made. 

Bili read a second time. 


but, at the same 
| 


should ie late ol 
proposluig 
He would, h Wevel, 


their L 


any 
submit to 
rdships whe- 
such a case to 
was neces- 
thought it 
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pream vit 


mane os 
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Petitions presented. By Mr. Harvey, from 
Southwold, Br Ipswich, 
places, for an extentension of the Suffrage, 
1orter Parliaments, and Vote by Ballot.—By Mr. PurL- 
»s, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. E. J. STANLEY, Mr. WARD, 
. Hume, Mr. WALLACE, Sir H. Vivtan, Mr. AGLI 
y, Mr. C. BULLER, Mr. O'CONNELL, Mr. E. ELLicg, 
GILLON, Mr. FreELpEN, Mr. E. BuLwer, Mr. O. 
NLEY, Mr. LEADER, Lord Exrincron, Mr. WAKLEY, 
Mr. SANFORD, Mr. Grove, and several other MEMBERS, 
a great number of petitions from all parts of the kingdom, 
Vote by Ballot. 


MINUTES. 


Southwark, iintree, Glasgow, 


and other 
Sia 


for the 


THe 


Speaker, 


Bar LOT. | Mr. Grole : | rise, 
pursuant to my notice, to move 
for leave to bring ina bill, enacting that 
votes at elections for Members of Parlia- 
ment shall be taken by way 
trust that I shail stand ac quitted o 
any um ise pertinacity or 
my own part in now renewing this motion, 
which has alr.ady been more than once 


Sir, 


rs 


This case differed from that of 


amendment of 


of Ballot. 


P sresuniption on | 


| 


He trusted their Lordships would | 
to that 


| myself 


' tendencies, 


possess 
' contemptible. 
Mr. | 


The Ballot. 


submitted to the House. I 
originally to introduce the proposition of a 
secret suffr age, from a conviction 
that it was the only mode of voting com- 
patible with freedom or purity of election. 
i have not had the good fortune to find 
by a majority of thi 
Legislature, and the open mode of voting 
still continues to be the the land 
It still continues the law of the Jand, with 
all its tendencies eck to good 
us well as to evil—it has manifested thes 

last discussiou 
manner the most fla- 
and the lesson 
few months have so forcibly 
even upon unwilling converts, 
the indis spensable necessity of protecting 

in the exercise of Peet franchis 

feel animated by fresh encourayve- 
and imreiled by additional strength 
~ the subject again 
House of 
scarcely vi 
gine, Sir, that I can bring 
gument to the 
in addition to that ad- 
vanced on former But experi- 
ence, though a severe preceptress, is full 
of instruction and etheacy in her teaching, 
and fresh as we now are from the recollec- 
tions of the late election, I hope we shall 
approach the examination of the ballot, 
with minds more candid and a 2 d 
than heretofore. The necessity of the case 
imperatively calls upon us to do so. | 
propose the ballot not mere ly i isa fanciful 

scheme for making that which is now good 
still better—not merely as a measure of in- 
surance against evils remote and contingent 
—hutasaremedy against mischiefs, present, 
acknowledged, and full of baneful working 
—an efficient remedy against intimidation 
and bribery. No can deny that 
bribery and intimidation are serious evils ; 
as little can any one deny, that bribery aud 
intimidation infect at this moment almost 
every vein and artery of our elective Sys- 
tem, and that the securities which we 
against them are impotent and 
That a remedy against 
such mischiefs is urgently needed, stands 
confessed and obvious to every one > and 
what second remedy, what other measure 
of any promise or etliciency, has ever been 
proposed even by those whose aversion to 
the ballot is most unconquerable? Admit- 
ting, even, that my reasonings carry with 
them nothing stronger than a considerabl 

probability—~admitting that my proposition 
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presents only a fair chance of success, yet 
what is the alternative? W hy, the alter- 
native is, that bribery and intimidation 
must remain as they ‘are now, epidemic 
evils permanently entailed upon us beyond 
| submit, that this 


too discouraging to be 


all reach of cure. And 
is a ct 
admitted by any reasonable mat 
sincere patriot while the ex pedien 
ballot remains untried. It = h 

common of late, 


wwelusion far 
1, or by any 


Sir, since the example 

by the Lord, the Member for 
Stroud, in his memorabl 
the first night of this Se-siou, to couple 
the ballot with other 
quently than even it was 
But the motion which | am now a 
submit to you is, for the adoption of vote 
by ballot singly and stmply, unaccompani d 
by any addi tional measure whatever. — | 
have made this proposition = 
before, and I now make it 

again ; not because I think that 


noble 


: ; 
declaration on 


refurms more tre- 
coupled before 
bout to 


} 
rately 


when applied to an imperfect re; 

tive system, will render that system perfec 
and faultless, not because I am 
to the importance of houseliolder suffiage, 
and triennial Parliaments, tor to both these 
questions [ am a warm friend, but because 
I know that the ballot will of itself rectily 
the grossest and most d abuses 
which elections now exhibit, and because I 


insensibl 


acknowle ler 


am prepared to advocate it on reasous be- 
longing to itself separately and especially. 
To fix the extent of the franchise, the 
duration of Parliaments, and the distribu- 
tion of the constituency in the way most 
conducive to good government, are doubt- 
less most important problems; but itis a 
problem distinct from all these, avd not at 
all less essential to appoint such a mode of 
voting as will prevent abuse and wrong in 
the actual exercise of the franchise. Let us 
make what other arrangements we please, 
still we cannot evade the consideration of this 
last question, on its owu 
and merits ; and whether we determine to 
enlarge the constituency or to keep it un- 
altered, whether we adopt triennial or re- 
tain septe nnoial Parliaments, in either case 
it is our imperative duty to take the surest 
precautions for enabling the existing elec- 
tors to give their votes both with probity 
in regard to the public, and with safety in 
regard to themselves. This i ao the question 
which I now present to the House when I 
call upon them to decide affirmatively or 
hegatively upon the ballot ; and I shall 
think it a material improvement if I can 
abate the nuisances of bribery and intimi- 


peculiar grounds 
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dation, and rescue voters from temptation 
and constraint, even though I may still 
leave the constituency less numerous, and 
worse distributed than I could 
Besides, SIP, I am prepared to show, that 
the ballot is a proposition which not only 
may be consistently supported, but which 


desire, 


ought to be equally supported, both 
thos who idvocate an j by those who 
a farthes ext nsion of th : suttrag 


mere I\ be ise und r open vot 


lec tors are exposed to wrongful 
nce, to severe pe rsonal hardshi r Ali 
vexation, and to ictitious 
is but c 
common prudence lo 
i no ‘ther measures of 


aliurements, 
mmon justice and 
relieve them, 


from which 


even 
althoug 
ment were to be combined with tha 
lif: but also for 
Importance We have at this moment in 
ound numbers nearly 700,000 qualified 


in the lt nited Kined mh. 


that this number 


another reason of no less 


electors 
some who think 
there are others, and { am 
ho think thatit ought to be 
ion were mace 


ciently large 

amongst them, w 
} > % - 

extended. But if any proposit 

to diminish tl 

were p oposed to cut down the 


> presen t constituen ¥- 

nui ber 
700,000 to 400,000—most 
would be re- 


1 } 4 1} 
e who desired to adhere 


electors from 
] 


assurecit such an attempt 
sisted by h by the 
' franchise, and by those who 
sought to enlarge it. Now, Sir, look for 
one moment at the state of the facts, and 
you will see, that election by open votiug 
is tantamount to a very great curtailment 
of the existing legal franchi-e; you will 
see that it 1s nothing less 
of practical disfranchisement to hundreds 
electors. It is well 
is in every constituency 
‘tors who de- 


to the present 


han a sentence 


and thousands of 
known that there 

a considerable fraction of ele 
ong to exercise their political franchise at 
all, ause they cant without 
riving serious offi nee to those whose good- 
will the y dread to forfeit. 
eard to many of those 
, what is the differs nee | 


iot exercise it 


And, witli re- 
who do vote, ive 
ine leave to ask, 
tween taking away 
and taking away from him the 
himself soni sa Ae 
is the difference between depriving 
franchise and de priving him 
which is essential to 


a man’s vote j 


+ 
It 
1 
I » 


voting as he 
What 
aman of his 
of that free agency 
the very idea and meaning of the franchise 
‘Ts not the number of genuine and bona fide 
electors just as much lessened by the one 
act as the other? Sir, it is but teo plain 
that by condemning electors to vote openly, 
you practically extinguish free will and 
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free choice in a very large proportion of 
them—perhaps not less than one-third of 
the whole ; and you thus reduce the legal 
franchise, for all practical and public pur- 
poses, to only two-thirds of its legal 
extent. It is upon this special ground 
then, Sir, that I appeal both to those who 
desire extension of the suffrage and to 
those who oppose it, and call upon both of 
them to support my present proposition. 
It must be alike the study of both, that 
the present franchise shall not be abridged 
nor the present voters practically disfran- 
chised. And, though they may differ on 
the point of further extension, at least let 
them join with me in procuring for voters 
that measure of protection which is es- 
sential to preserve the present extent of 
the franchise, without restriction or cur- 
tailment—at least let them guard the 
votes of the poorer electors from being 
sucked up into the patrimony of the 
richer. We are accustomed to boast, Sir, 
that we possess a representative govern- 
ment—that the people of this country dwell 
under laws made by their own represent- 
atives in Parliament. Now, as to the 
main purpose of a representative Govern- 
iment, I believe there is little difference of 
opinion, The object is to get a House of 
Commons possessing the confidence of the 
people, chosen by the free and deliberate 
preference of their various constituencies, 
and recommended to the esteem of the 
nation at large by the public certainty 
that they have been thus preferred. This 
is the grand object for the attainment of 
which the people are called upon to go 
through the harassing and costly business 
of a general election. If your election 
does not bring out the genuine, unbought, 
unconstrained sentiments of the voters—-if 
it is not publicly known to bring out this 
result and no other---you might as well 
have no election at all; the institution is 
a deceit and a failure. Such is the object 
and intention of a representative system. 
And now I ask the House whether this 
object is really attained? Does the prac- 
tical working of English elections produce 
that result for which alone representation 
exists? Does it afford to the nation at 
large legitimate ground for confidence in 
the Members assembled within these walls ? 
1 affirm that it does not, and that it cannot. 
Sufficient evidence exists of the practices 
by which election returns are now effected 
to deprive the existing system of all title 
to national esteem and attachment. It is 
not, in truth and in fact, and in the 
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faithful use of the words, a representa- 
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tive system. The characteristic pro- 
perties of a representative system are 
subdued and paralyzed by a vicious mode 
of working. It is a system which still 
preserves the baneful principle of nomina- 
tion, varied indeed in the manner of its 
application, but unaltered in substance— 
the principle whereby the choice is dictated 
by one person and the vote given by an- 
other, which the Reform Act professed to 
have expelled for ever. I do not mean, of 
course, to deny that many votes are given, 
and that too of all shades of political 
party, which are perfectly unexceptionable 
in every point of view, and which express 
nothing but the fair and genuine senti- 
ments of the electors. But I do mean to 
assert, that, with respect to a large pro- 
portion of electors, and a large proportion 
of votes, this is the very reverse of the 
truth. Both corruption of voters and de- 
pendence of voters defile the electoral 
atmosphere to a lamentable extent—the 
hopes of one class, the fears of another 
are called in, to the entire suppression of 
honest and unbiassed political preference. 
Targe numbers of voters are so placed 
with regard to other men that their vote 
at an open poll can be considered as 
nothing better than the delivery of a 
message from a superior—the voice of 
servility or fear, instead of the genuine 
judgment of a self-determining citizen. 
The prevalence of these practices is almost 
as notorious as the most acknowledged 
facts in English history. I believe, that 
the difficulty would be to find a single 
constituency exempt from these overruling 
influences ; but thus much at least is un- 
questionable, that they prevail to such an 
extent as to vitiate altogether the fidelity 
of the total result, and to deprive the 
House of Commons of all solid evidence 
that its Members really emanate from the 
bond fide suffrages of the people. I should 
have imagined that the general accuracy 
of what I have just related would have 
been sufficiently made out by proofs which 
are now of long standing—especially by 
the evidence taken before the Committee 
on bribery and intimidation, appointed 
during the last Parliament—a body of 
evidence fraught with melancholy instruc- 
tion concerning the actual working of our 
representative system. To that I have 
often referred, and shall often refer again.; 
and I am sorry to say, that it has now 
been suffered to remain near three years 
on the table of the House without the 
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smallest attempt made by authority to 
provide a remedy for the enormous abuses 
which it discloses. But this important 
testimony is not left to stand alone. The 
last elections hare been no less replete 
with proofs of the same most unwarrant- 
able mischiefs, attested by the con- 
current and unanimous complaints of 
all political parties without exception. 
This, in fact, seems to be the only one 
point in which all parties concur, that 
bribery and intimidation have been widely 
diffused and pre-eminently effective. The 
innumerable discourses of candidates on 
the hustings during the election of last 
August—the daily criminations and recri- 
minations of all the newspapers—Whig, 
Tory, and Radical—all certify the viru- 
lence of the evil, however much they may 
dispute about the admissibility of particu- 
lar remedies. Indeed, it seems to me that, 
in most cases, parties are less anxious to 
repel the charge from themselves than to 
fix the like charge upon their opponents. 
You have heard it constantly said, “ We 
knew that our opponents were intimidating 
on their side, therefore we were forced to 
do the same on ours; but we have not 
done so to anything like the same extent 
as they have.” Nulla innocentie cura, sed 
vices impunitatis. I can produce, from the 
declarations even of gentlemen who are 
strenuously opposed to the ballot, the 
strongest testimonies to the efficacy and to 
the prevalence of intimidation at elections. 
Read, for example, the resolutions pro- 
mulgated on the 30th of August last, by 
those gentlemen who originally commenced 
the Spottiswoode election subscription. 
They proclaim, in the plainest and broad- 
est terms, that freedom of election in Ire- 
land is altogether subverted by the system 
of intimidation there established. Again, 
Mr. Taylor, of Birmingham, who proposed 
the Tory candidate, Mr. Stapleton, at that 
place, stated publicly, on the hustings, 
that he fully believed if votes had been 
taken by the ballot, that Mr. Stapleton 
would have been returned Member for 
Birmingham. Here is the further testi- 
mony of a gentleman, to whom, I am sure, 
hon. Members opposite will not refuse to 
pay attention. At the nomination at 
Edinburgh, on Monday, July 31, 1837, 
Sir George Clerk said— 


“ T will venture to appeal to the experience 
of every elector in the county, whether there 
has not been infinitely more liberality and 
fairness on the part of the Conservatives than 
on that of those who arrogate to themselves 
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the exclusive name of Liberals? and I am per- 
fectly certain, if I could get their votes on the 
subject, I should have a large majority in my 
favour. I maintain that intimidation is more 
used against my friends, than by any of my 
supporters; and I firmly believe that, looking 
only at the personal consideration, or what 
was to be the effect in this Mid-Lothian elec- 
tion, I ought to be an advocate for the ballot; 
and that a much greater majority would be 
found in favour of the Conservative candidates, 
both here and in other places, if the ballot 
was adopted. It is not, therefore, on personal 
grounds, that I oppose the ballot.” 


And now, Sir, let me add the words of 
a nobleman, who will be peculiarly listened 
to on this side of the House, and who 
agrees with Sir George Clerk in opposing 
the ballot. At the nomination at Tiver- 
ton, on Tuesday, July 25, 1837, Lord 
Palmerston expressed himself in this 
manner :— 


‘¢ My belief is founded not merely on what 
I have heard from others, but my own observ- 
ations. My belief is, that a system has been 
extensively pursued to deter the electors, by 
fear of injury to themselves and their families, 
from doing that which we heard read this 
morning, to elect freely and indifferently the 
persons whom they may think fit to represent 
them in Parliament. Now, Gentlemen, this 
is,not a solitary case, it is the regular Tory 
practice ; and you will hear, when you see the 
proceedings of the different elections, that the 
same thing has been practised whenever a Tory 
candidate has opposed men of liberal and re- 
forming principles.” 

Let me now cite another Tory witness. 
In reference to the late severe contested 
election in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
the Tory Leeds newspaper, The Leeds In- 
telligencer, says that the Whig Lords 
forced their tenants to vote for Lord Mors 
peth and Sir George Strickland. 


“ The Duke of Norfolk’s agents put on the 
screw with unusual severity! Lord Fitzwil- 
liam’s did the same; J.ord Thanet’s agents 
made the election a matter of life and death ; 
the Duke of Devonshire’s were not a whit be- 
hind; and Lord Burlington’s insisted that 
promises given to Mr. Wortley should be vio- 
lated under penalties which the poor tenants 
understood too well.”’ 


Having heard the Tory version of the 
election in the West Riding of York, let 
us see what is the Whig account of this 
same contest and of another important 
county election in August last. At a 
public dinner on Friday, October 13, 1837, 
to celebrate the re-election of Lord Mor- 
peth and Sir George Strickland for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, and given by 
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the Liberals of Doncaster, Lord Milton 
spoke of the causes of his defeat in North 
Northamptonshire :— 


“My opponents came against me with all 
the power of the Tory landlords, and all the 
power of the parsons; and, gentlemen, they 
beat me. But in the West Riding it was dif- 
ferent. Here you come against them with the 
irresistible power of popular intelligence— 
intelligence resulting from the wealth which 
you have industriously accumulated. And 
what has been the end of this intelligence? 
Why, that you have returned, for the West 
Riding, two Liberal Members to serve in the 
House of Commons. On the contrary, North 
Northamptonshire has sent two Tories, not to 
represent the constituency of that county, for 
they will, most certainly, misrepresent the 
great majority of its inhabitants. I know full 
well, for I witnessed it on my own canvass, 
what was the real feeling of that county. I 
saw that the number of my colours was, at 
least, one hundred to one to the colours of my 
opponent; but, notwithstanding that strong 
manifestation of the opinion of the people in 
my favour, the influence of the Tory landlords, 
as I have said before, consigned me to defeat, 
and left me in possession of the borough which 
I have now the honour to represent.”” 


I could easily multiply testimonies of 
this kind, if I were not afraid of fatiguing 
the House; but I think I have produced 
enough for the purpose of my arguinent. 
Be it remembered, that these are not the 
declarations of Radica!s—not the decla- 
rations even of gentlemen friendly to 
the ballot—they come from Whigs and 
Tories, both strongly opposing the bal- 
lot, and both involuntarily testifying the 
crying necessity that exists for some 
remedy equivalent to the ballot. I shall 
not surely be suspected of exaggeration 
when I say no more than has been said 
before me by Lord Palmerston and Sir 
George Clerk. You may tell me that I 
quote defeated candidates. What if I do? 
Defeated candidates are not for that reason 
deprived of their wits. They may, perhaps, 
exaggerate the comparative effect of causes 
in real operation ; but they do not conjure 
up fictitious and imaginary causes for their 
defeat. Do we ever hear suitors who are 
defeated in a court of justice, though they 
may suffer the greatest anguish and morti- 
fication—do we hear them ascribing the 
loss of their cause to the fact that the 
judge was bribed or the jury intimidated ? 
Why, then, do defeated candidates at an 
election make perpetual reference to bri- 
bery or intimidation? It is because every 


man concerned in elections, whether on the 
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winning or the losing side, knows well 
that these causes are of constant and 
powerful and notorious efficacy. It is 
immaterial to my argument which of the 
various parties in the state employs intimi- 
dation with the most unsparing hand, or 
which may be the prime fabricator of this 
poisoned weapon. I desire to repress 
election abuses equally and impartially, 
let them be committed by whom they may. 
But who can believe, while such complaints 
resound on all sides, and while the evils 
complained of remain not only unredressed, 
but even unheeded, that this House really 
represents the free sentiments of the elec- 
toral body of this kingdom? If there be 
any one still credulous enough to suppose 
that the representative system, as it now 
istands, is pure from coercion and intimida- 
tion, we may be very sure that this is a 
'delusion which cannot be very widely ex- 
tended, when we find both Whigs and 
Tories uniting to proclaim the contrary. 
No ingenuity can longer uphold such an 
imposture in the national mind. It is but 
too plainly seen—it is but too painfully 
felt—by what weapons a contested clec- 
tion is now conducted or helped forward. 
Watch the proceedings of a landlord with 
his tenants, of customers with their trades- 
men, of employers with their labourers, 
and you will see the miserable motives by 
which men of power seek to press the 
electors into their service, and to extin- 
guish in them all sense of public obligation. 
They have the means of making the condi- 
tion of an elector better or worse, and this 
is the source of their empire over his will, 
—an empire which I once heard described 
in language of emphatic insolence by an 
Engiish Dives, ‘‘ Where I give custom, I 
expect allegiance.” It seems to be the 
standing belief among landlords, that the 
vote belonging to the occupier of their farm 
is as much their property as the buildings 
erected on the farm. Some landlords are 
generous enough to content themselves 
with one of the tenant’s votes at their bid- 
ding, leaving him the other to dispose of 
as he chooses. The few landlords who 
treat the tenant as if he had a political 
judgment and conscience of his own, are 
rare and honourable exceptions, and are 
deservedly chronicled as such in the public 
prints. I wish that it were possible to lay 
before Parliament a return of the number 
of ejectments, notices to quit, changes of 
dealing, and dismissals from employment, 
| which have taken place in consequence of 
| the late election. Most assuredly the total 
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number would be large and remarkable, 
considering that in the town of Grantham 
alone Lord Huntingtower sent thirty-seven 
notices to quit to his various tenants, And 
be it observed, that the number of hard- 
ships of this sort actually inflicted, forms 
but an infinitely small proportion of the 
cases of undue interference; for they are 
the instances of persons open to injury 
who have the courage to disobey threats 
and brave the consequences : and if these 
be numerous, how much more numerous 
are the instances of those who submit. 
We know well that where the law forbids 
any act on penalty of a moderate fine, for 
one person who is made to pay the fine, a 
thousand are deterred from committing the 
forbidden act, and it is upon this funda- 
mental supposition that the advantage of 
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prohibitory laws is calculated. But if this 
is true when the law threatens only a 
small fine, how much more true is it when 
self-appointed dictators are enabled to 
threaten serious loss, and often absolute 
ruin? You disfranchise altogether men 
who have employments in the Customs or | 
in the Excise, because the law presumes 

that they cannot vote independently of the | 
Government which appoints and removes | 
them. Follow out this presumption, and | 
calculate the thousands and ten thousands | 
of voters who are no less dependent on | 
private patrons than officers of Excise are | 
on the Government. You will then be 
able to appreciate the fearful extent to 
which constrained and insincere voting | 
pervades your representative system. The 
vote of an elector thus under control is no 
way beneficial to the country, because it 
carries no new substantive choice into the | 
national aggregate, and amounts to nothing 
better than a duplication of the vote of 
the patron. And to the voter, himself, 
assuming the absence of sinister purposes, 
what is the value of the privilege? In 
numberless cases the franchise is felt and 
hated asa burden ; and if any man doubts 
this, the bitter experience and the humili- 
ating answers of a canvass; will be quite 
sutticient to teach it him. Why, indeed, 
should we doubt it? What vaiue can a 
man set upon a privilege which conveys to 
his mind nothing but a galling sense of 
degradation—a feeling that he has a pre- 
ference to which he dares not give effect ? 
I believe most firmly, that over and above 
the defective public working and unfaith- 
fully national result, of the present repre- 
sentative system, if we measure the extent 
of private evil which elections now occa- 
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sion—if we regard the disastrous twilight 
which they shed over all the relations of 
social life—the tyranny on the part of the 
great, the struggle to be tyrannical on 
the part of the middling, and the reluc- 
tant submission ou the part of the hum- 
ble —the fatal examples of loss and 
ruin entailed upon conscientious beha- 
viour, and of success purchased by un- 
principled compliance—the discord and 
suspension of intercourse between equals 
and neighbours, and the factious riot and 
disorder which now periodically recurs in 
our boroughs and counties,—if we contem- 
plate this deplorable catalogue of social 
evil, the inevitable consequence of a sharp 
contest by open voting, we shall find that 
on this ground alone, even if there were 
no other, our elective system cries loudly 
for amendment and regeneration. Dicere 
mx possis, quam multi talia plorent! 1 
predict with confidence, that the present 
elective system, if the liberty of the fran- 
chise still continues to be left without 
protection, must, in a short time, fall into 
the same state of degeneracy and disgrace 
as the old system prior to 1831. To rescue 
it from this fate, it is a matter of urgent 
necessity to adopt the best remedies in our 
power against the evils with which it is 
infested. Tentanda via est ; I call upon 
the prudence as well as the patriotism of 
those who supported the Reform Act when 
it was first proposed, and who hailed with 
warm enthusiasm the generous purposes 
which it promised to accomplish—I call 
upon them to assist me in subduing those 
abuses which they both acknowledge and 
lament. Let me remind them, that in 
proposing the ballot I do not contravene 
any one of the provisions, I do not reverse 
any one of the principles, of the Reform 
Act. The noble Lord, the Member for 
Stroud, in the opening speech with which 


‘he introduced the Reform Bill, in March, 
| 1831, expressly stated, that the question 


respecting the best mode of taking votes 
was one which he did not intend to enter 
upon or determine. And by the subse- 
quent speech of the noble Lord, made last 
August at Stroud, and confirmed by the 


recent speech of Sir James Graham at 


Carlisle, we learn that the ballot formed 
part of the original scheme of the Reform 
Bill submitted to the Cabinet of Lord 
Grey, by those Members of that Ministry 
upon whom the task was devolved. Let it 
be remembered, too, that this original 
scheme was based upon a constituency of 
20/, householders, and not of 10/, house. 
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holders ; and if the ballot be required to 
protect voters of a higher qualification, it 
becomes doubly necessary to protect those 
of a lower. Besides, the alterations made 
in the Reform Bill in its progress through 
Parliament were all of such a nature as to 
strengthen the argument in favour of the 
ballot; the strongest observations to this 
effect were made by Lord Althorp and 
others at the moment when the clause 
giving votes to the 50/. tenants-at-will in 
counties was carried by the House of 
Commons. So that the Reform Act, as it 
ultimately passed, stood far more in need 
of the safeguard of the ballot than the 
Reform Bill as it was originally projected. 
I am quite sure, that neither the proposer 
nor the supporters of the Reform Act could 
have intended to commit a deliberate 
fraud, by conferring votes on persons whom 
they knew to be dependent, and with the 
premeditated intention of debarring them 
from any free will of their own. And with 
regard to the noble Lord, the Member for 
Stroud, in particular, there are declara- 
tions of his on record expressing the strong 
repugnance which he felt to the extensive 
intimidation which forced itself upon his 
notice, and intimating, that if this system 
should continue, the adoption of the ballot 
as a remedial measure would become ine- 
vitable. One extract I will quote from a 
speech made by the noble Lord, at Tor- 
quay, in September, 1832. In that speech 
the noble Lord, after having expressed his 
strong sense of the “terrible position ” 
(as he terms it) of the landlords, and of the 
great power which they had the means of 
exercising over their tenants, expresses also 
his anxious hope, that landlords would not 
avail themselves of that power fully and 
extensively. The noble Lord then states his 
ownstrong objections against the ballot, and 
proceeds thus:—“Great as I apprehend 
the inconvenience of the ballot would be, 
yet if it come to this, that I must either 
adopt such a measure, or that I must see 
the tenantry of England ranged at elec- 
tions contrary to the feelings and wishes 
of themselves, I should have no hesitation 
—I should have no doubt—I should re- 
nounce my previous opinions, and I should 
at once adopt the vote by ballot.” Five 

ears and a half have elapsed since the 
noble Lord made the memorable specch to 
which I have just referred. There have 
been two general elections since that 
period, and a great many separate and in- 
dividual elections : a large body of experi- 
ence has been acquired, extensive means of 
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judgment have been brought within our 
reach, respecting the causes on which suc- 
cess and defeat at an election now turns. 
I ask what the result of that experience has 
been? Has it tended to show, that the 
“terrible position and power” which the 
noble Lord recognised as lodged in the 
hands of landlords over their tenants has 
remained unused —a sheathed weapon, 
rendered harmless by the generosity of the 
wearer? Or has experience proved, that 
the landlords of England have not - been 
content with simply possessing that power, 
but have used it abundantly and unspar- 
ingly, and that too for the very purposes 
which the noble Lord here so unequivo- 
cally reprobates—for the purpose of com- 
pelling and coercing the votes of their 
tenantry? On which side has been the 
verdict of experience? I might answer in 
the words of Lord Dinorben, spoken at the 
public dinner in Flintshire ; of Sir James 
Gisbon Craig, at Edinburgh ; of Sir Colman 
Rashleigh, in Cornwall, of my hon. 
Friend, the Member for West Surrey, 
at Guildford ; and of several other Gen- 
tlemen of strictly Whig politics, who have 
been induced by that very experience to 
abandon their objections against the ballot 
—objections originally quite as strong as 
those entertained by the noble Lord, the 
Member for Stroud, himself. I might 
answer in the words of the numerous peti- 
tions in favour of the ballot which have 
been laid upon your table, many of them 
signed by persons who were not in favour 
of the ballot five years ago; and amongst 
those petitions the noble Lord will not 
forget the petition from the inhabitants of 
Stroud, his own constituents, signed by 
2,100 persons, including more than 500 
electors of that borough, and a large pro- 
portion of his own friends and supporters. 
Sure I am that for all those who, at the 
passing of the Reform Act, held their 
minds open to be convinced by experience 
whether the protection of the ballot was 
or was not required, the subsequent expe- 
rience has spoken with a voice too plain to 
be mistaken, too loud to be unheard. I 
have said that the ballot inno way contra- 
dicts either the scope or the enactments of 
the Reform Act. But I go farther: I 
contend that the supporters of the Reform 
Act, if they wish to insure the efficacious 
and creditable working of their own mea- 
sure—if they wish to reap the good which 
they have themselves sown, must inevitably 
strengthen the Act with new defences 
against the briber and intimidator ; they 
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must adopt the inexpugnable safeguard of 
the secret vote. It is their only chance 
for preserving the Reform Act from con- 
tempt and rottenness; and, indeed, when 
I look at the preamble of the Reform Act, 
I find the words not only consistent with 
the proposition of the ballot, but abso- 
lutely such as it is impossible to satisfy and 
comply with, under the open mode of 
voting. For what are the words of the 
preamble? ‘ Whereas it is expedient to 
check abuses in elections, and to diminish 
the expenses of elections.” These are the 
principal items; and let me ask, have elec- 
tion abuses been checked? The universal 
voice of England, confirmed by the evidence 
taken before your own Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, attests that they have not. Have 
the expenses of elections been diminished ? 
Alas! for human foresight. I believe 
most firmly, and I think I should find 
myself borne out by the authority of the 
best informed election agents, that as 
much money in the aggregate has been 
spent in the last two elections, as ever was 
known on similar occasions before. I con- 
fidently assert that the effects of the Re- 
form Act have not been correspondent to 
its preamble, and that, if it is intended 
that they should ever become so corre- 


spondent, this can only happen by the aid 


of the ballot. In fact, to say that the 
ballot is a proposition inconsistent with 
the principles of the Reform Act, is merely 
to affirm in other words that bribery and 
intimidation are part and parcel of the 
Reform Act. I am sure that its sincere 
partisans will be slow to stamp it with such 
indelible ignominy. Why do I say that 
the ballot will achieve the mighty work 
specified in the preamble of the Reform Act, 
and which the Reform Act itself has 
failed to achieve—the work of checking 
abuses and diminishing expense at elec- 
tions? I say so, because all this outlay 
and all these abuses assume the publicity 
of individual votes as an essential condition. 
There are two leading varieties of election 
abuse—intimidation and bribery ; intimi- 
dation, be it recollected, by far the most 
extensively practised of the two, because it 
costs nothing to the intimidator, while 
bribery necessarily involves a sacrifice to 
the briber. Now, I maintain, that it is a 
manifest absurdity either to threaten a man 
with evil or to tempt him with a gift, con- 
ditionally upon his performing any given 
act, when the act is of such a nature that 
you can never know whether he does it or 
not, The secrecy of the act places it out 
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of the reach both of reward and punish- 
ment. When an elector votes in secret, it 
is absolutely impossible that he can be 
made either to incur loss or to gain profit, 
in consequence of the way in which his vote 
is given. It is perfectly well known, that 
in all human enactments the clearest pro- 
hibitions and the sharpest penalties are a 
nullity when you can obtain no evidence to 
enable you to distinguish between obe- 
dieuce and evasion ; nor has despotism, in 
its wildest freaks, ever gone so far as to 
believe that it could effectually interdict, 
or effectually command, any acts which 
were in their nature secret. Here stands- 
the impassable limit to human authority in 
its efforts to restrain the liberty of man- 
kind: it must have evidence te proceed 
upon, arising out of the modes of conduct 
which it condemns and desires to suppress. 
I think that the proposition which [ have 


just stated is too obvious to need farther 


illustration. It is a trite aphorism of Lord 
Bacon, that knowledge is power ; and the 
assertion analogous to this is still more 
true, that absence of knowledge is absence 
of power. Now, my purpose is to deprive 
the intimidator of all his power over votes 
—and I do so by excluding him from all 
knowledge of the way in which votes are 
given. Thisisa method at once simple 
and infallible: and there is no other 
method which can advance you one step 
towards the result. You may try what 
other schemes you please—you may reason 
with the intimidator—you may try to 
sooth or cajole him—you may raise the 
cry of indignant shame against him—you 
may hold out to him the prospect of legal 
penalties. Believe me, intimidation is a 
practice far too gentlemanlike and fashion. 
able to be subdued by such leaden weapons 
as these. It is the inmate of courts and 
manor houses—the cherished companion of 
lordly bosoms—all the pride of wealth 
and rank, and all the fierceness of political 
bigotry conspire to uphold it ; the clergy- 
man who discourses eloquently in the pul- 
pit on charity and forgiveness of enemies, 
neither enjoins nor manifests any such dis- 
positions during a contested election—even 
ladies of high fashion are not ashamed to 
direct with their own delicate hands the 
instant discontinuance of a tradesman who 
has dared to vote for the shocking Radical. 
Against intimidators, sustained by the 
sympathy and example of all that is great 
and powerful you can do nothing, except 
by rendering intimidation mechanically 
impossible. You cannot deprive them of 
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their weapons of offence, but you may with- 
draw the voter out of their reach, and thus 
smite them with blindness. I assert, with- 
out reserve, that the ballot will accomplish 
this object—that it will render intimidation 
altogether impracticable, and that no in- 
genuity can disappoint its working. Those 
who now dictate votes by means of the ser- 
vile and selfish fears of electors, must be 
content to resort to methods of guidance 
more consistent with the free will of a 
reasonable man and the dignity of a fellow- 
citizen. There are many of them who can 
employ these gentler methods with perfect 
success, and who well know how to find 
their way to an elector’s understanding, 
when the instruments for forcing his will 
are snatched from their grasp. And those 
who disdain to substitute persuasion for 
control, when the ballot shall have banished 
the angry and tyrannical passions from the 
field of election, will be left, as they 
ought to be, to impotent and unavailing 
complaints. Some persons, not altogether 


averse to the ballot, maintain, neverthe- 
less, that secret voting will be inoperative 
to any good purpose, unless you can at the 
same time prohibit and prevent canvassing ; 
they say further, that canvassing will still 
be practised, even when votes are taken in 


secret. To this I have to reply, that the 
word “canvassing” is of very equivocal 
import; it includes something which is 
harmless and even indispensable,—much 
that is revolting and odious. It is certain 
that active exertion must be used by some 
one to make known the name and preten- 
sions of a candidate, and to ascertain how 
they are received throughout the constitu- 
ency. This is a task which must be un- 
dertaken by some persons who are known 
in the locality; and thus, in a certain 
sense, you have a Committee and a canvass, 
even though voting should be carried on by 
ballot. ‘the canvasser would go forth to 
consult the prevailing sentiment, to com- 
municate the necessary information, to 
rectify mistakes, and to convince as well 
as he could those who were adverse. But 
the odious part of the practice beyins 
beyond these limits; it is peculiar to the 
present system of open voting, and can have 
no existence under the ballot. It is when 
your canvassers are not content with trying 
to convince an elector’s understanding, but 
seek to work upon his will; when they 
try to importune him into a pledge which 
his conscience will not allow him to give ; 
when they assail his imagination by mo- 
tives of worldly interest, by the fear of 
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losing the favours of one man, by the hope 
of gaining the patronage of another. Itis 
when the customer or the landlord appears 
in person or by his deputy—concealing the 
stringency of command under the modest 
form of a polite request. 


“Te semper anteit seeva necessitas, 
Clavos trabales et cuneos manu 
Gestans ahena,” 


There is no scene on the face of the earth 
in which the harassing and ungenerous arts 
of enfercing constrained compliance are 
more skilfully practised than an English 
election. There are some men who abhor 
these acts as they deserve ; there are still 
more who profess to abhor them; and I 
maintain that both one and the other ought 
to join with me in introducing the vote 
by ballot. For of what use is it to forge 
all these snares when the vote after all 
must be the expression of the voter's free 
will—when you cannot by any force or any 
artifice subvert his ultimate independence? 
In order to prevail upon him to vote with 
you, you must induce him to feel and 
think with you ; and for this purpose the 
importunity and screwing of the present 
canvass, the solicitations of the customer, 
or the threats of the landlord will not be 
only unavailing but injurious. Even now, 
when canvassers approach a man of inde- 
pendent position, upon whom they cannot 
in any way bring the screw to bear, the 
application becomes divested of all its most 


| objectionable elements ; it would be equally 


unobjectionable with regard to every voter, 
without exception, if votes were taken by 
ballot ; for secrecy makes all voters poor as 


| well as rich, equally and completely inde- 


pendent. When I am asked, Sir, whether 
the ballot will put down canvassing, I 
reply, that it will put down the bad part of 
canvassing ; it will abolish the imperative 
and the seductive canvassing, which ad- 
dresses itself to the hopes and fears of 
electors; it will still leave the persuasive 
canvassing, which addresses itself to their 
reason and affections. But, then, I am 
told that the protection imparted by the 
ballot supposes that the voter violates his 
promise. ‘‘ We do not inquire, (say the 
objectors who use this argument) into the 
circumstances which have preceded the 
promise ; but after a voter has once made 
it he ought to keep it at all prices ; and an 

scheme which implies that he breaks his 
promise includes a degree of moral mischief 
which in our view overbalances all the be- 
nefits of independent voting.” This is the 
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argument chiefly insisted upon by those | 
who oppose the ballot; and I engage to 

shew that it is altogether nugatory as an ob- | 
jection against me. But let me first ask, 

how stands the fact in regard to broken 

promises at present? Are election promises 

under open voting universally kept by the 

voters who make them ? Are no attempts | 
now made to induce voters to break pro- | 
mises once given? Are voters safe from 
all hazard if they faithfully perform their 
promises? Sir, when we come to answer 
these questions accurately, we shall find, 
that, as the case stands now, election 
promises are not constantly kept, but very | 
frequently broken; that the reason why | 
they are so broken is, because bribers and 

intimidators do all they can to induce the 

voters to break them; that voters are not 

in the least protected from hazard by the | 
known fact, that they have already bound | 
themselves by a distinct promise. Suppose | 
an elector dependent in his position, a | 
tenant or a tradesman, under the present | 
system of open voting, to promise his vote | 
to that candidate whose principles he ap- | 
proves and prefers, is he for that reason | 
one whit the less importuned and menaced 

by those upon whom he is dependent? | 
Do they regard the promise as inviolably | 
binding, and the vote as a step already | 
foreclosed and predetermined, so ,that it , 
would be criminal in them to atterapt to ' 
disturb it? Doubtless there are some | 
Gentlemen who entertain this feeling, and 

act upon it; but I do not scruple to assert, | 
that, for one man who feels thus, there are 
fifty who feel the contrary. A gentleman | 
says to his servant when the Westminster 

election is coming on, ‘ John, go round to | 
my tradesmen, and let them know, that I 

am very anxious for the success of Sir, 
George Murray, and that I hope they will | 
give him their votes at this election.” | 
“ Yes, sir; but what shall I say, if any of , 
them tell me, that they have already pro- | 
mised their votes to Leader and Evans ?” | 
“Oh! I can’t help that: you must tell | 
them they must oblige me this once, and | 
that if they vote for these Radicals I won't | 
deal with them any longer.” Again, what 


° ° = | 
is the behaviour of a country gentleman | 


when the Tory canvassers come and tell | 
him, “ Sir, we have been canvassing in | 
your neighbourhood, and Farmer So and 
So, your tenant, tells us, that he has 
already promised his vote to the Radical 
candidate.” ‘‘ Promised his vote to the 
Radical Candidate! why, what right had 


he to promise it at all—without waiting to , 
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know whom I support? Oh you need not 
be afraid that his vote will be given against 
you ; I will go and talk to him; the pro- 
Sir, this 
is a faithful picture, however disagreeable 
and humiliating, of that which now occurs 
at a contested election. [“ No,no!”] I say 
again, Sir, in spite of the denial of the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, that this is a 


‘faithful specimen of what now occurs. 


| Renewed cries of “ No,no!” and “Name, 
To 
hear the arguments urged against the bal- 
lot, one would think, that an election by 
open voting was a school of probity and 
veracity ; and that a voter who had once 
given his word performed it as a matter of 
course, without let or hindrance from any 
Instead of which, what is the fact ? 
Why, the promise of a dependent voter is 
respected just so far as it coincides with 
the will and the dictates of his superior. 
Tn every other case it is trampled in the 
dust ; it is treated as null and void, as if 
made by a man who is not sui juris ; the 
very same motives are held out to him to 
vote in spite of his promise as would have 
been held out if he had never made 
any promise. And, Sir, let me ask, what 
class of promises is it which the pressure 
of an open canvass thus causes to be un- 
willingly broken? Precisely the best class 
of promises: the free, the heartfelt, and 
the voluntary promises, which spring from 
the sincere preference of the electors who 
give them. Under the ballot all these 
promises are perfectly certain to be kept 
with fidelity; the same free will which 
causes them to be origivally made will also 
cause them to be ultimately kept. The 
only promise which can possibly be liable 
to violation under the ballot is the promise, 
extorted perforce, which does not carry 
with it the real feeling and conviction of 
the giver. This is the worst which can 
possibly happen under the ballot. But I 
affirm, that this is what will very rarely 
happen. For whowill go about to extort 
from reluctant voters at the point of the 
sword these insincere and compulsory pro- 
mises, when there can be no power of 
extorting performance? Who will be 
guilty of an act of ungracious and oppres- 
sive interference, which can answer no 
purpose, and who can only alienate the 
voter who is made to suffer such degrada- 
tion? The ballot will strike at the root 
of the evil, because it will take away all 
motive and all temptation to compar re- 
luctant promises; and where no reluctant 
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promises are demanded, no such thing as 
breach of promise will be known. I repeat, 
that breach of promise, so far from being 
more frequent under the ballot, will in 
point of fact be much less frequent than it 
is now under open voting ; for spontaneous 
promises are sure to be observed, and com- 
pulsory promises will not be extorted. 
Looking at the question, Sir, simply as it 
regards the legitimate obligation and the 
just estimate of promises, I contend that 
the ballot is preferable to an open suffrage. 
But I will not cousent to argue the ques- 
tion upon this narrower ground. I contend, 
that the reference to private promises is 
neither the appropriate test, nor even the 
leading consideration, by which our choice 
as to the mode of sufirage ought to be 
determined. I put in a claim on the part 
of the country to the judgment and voice 
of every elector, anterior to the claim of 
any private promise. The elector is under 
a paramount obligation, from which no 
act of his own can discharge him, to 
give his vote according to his own conscien- 
tious preference. If he chooses to make 
any promise at all in reference to the dis- 
posal of his vote, it must be at least in 
conformity with the dictates of his own 
conscience; he will then be enabled to 
perform his promise, and to acquit himself 
of his paramount electoral obligation by 
one and the same act. But a promise to 
vote contrary to his own inward judg- 
ment, what is it better than a covenant to 
commit a distinct breach of duty—pre- 
meditated breach of a solemn public duty ? 
If there be in human affairs an immoral 
and unlawful covenant, assuredly this is 
one of the deepest dye—an agreement to 
set aside a known public obligation for the 
accomplishment of some private purpose— 
wrong in the man who gives the pledge, 
but often excusable from the dependence 
of his position ; wrong in the highest de- 
gree, and altogether without excuse or ex- 
tenuation, in the man who extorts it. 
What should we say, Sir, of a plaintiff in 
one of your courts, who should demand 
from any witness a pledge that he would 
deliver false testimony, or from a juryman 
a promise that he would stand out for a 
dishonest verdict? Why, the seal of in- 
famy would be set upon him for ever. But 
where is the difference in principle, or in 
what respect am I less guilty, if I take 
advantage of the dependent position of m 

tenant or my clerk to force him to brea 

his electoral trust ? You may tell me that 
the one act is more common than the other, 
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and, therefore, does not imply the same 
moral guilt: I admit that it is so; but the 
very same guilty principle pervades both. 
The noble Lord, the Member for Liver- 
pool, whom I do not now see in his place, 
In a speech which he made during the re- 
cess, expatiated with great horror on a de- 
claration made by the hon. Member for 
Dublin, that, under the ballot, a man 
might shout for West and Hamilton, and 
yet vote for O’Connell. This, in the noble 
Lord’s opinion, was the very acme of im- 
morality, that a man should speak one 
way and vote the contrary. Immoral as 
this may be, Sir, I shall show the noble 
Lord that the same immorality does hap- 
pen, and must happen, under the present 
system of open voting, of which he is the 
champion. The man who, under the ballot, 
would shout for West and Hamilton, and 
yet vote for O’Connell, what does he do now, 
his heart by the supposition, being with 
O’Connell? Why, he votes for West and 
Hamilton, to be sure; but wherever he 
can express his opinion without constraint, 
he talks in favour of O'Connell, he drinks 
O’Connell’s health, and heartily wishes 
him success. The very same contradiction 
between vote and speech — the very same 
falsehood and immorality which the noble 
Lord denounces as the exclusive attribute 
of my system—meets him just as unavoid- 
ably on his own. Do what you will, you 
cannot avoid it when once the intimidator 
has put in his coercive grasp ; immorality 
and falsehood of one kind or other there 
must be whether the voting be open or 
secret. I say, that when the vote is made 
secret, the intimidator will not interfere 
any longer, because he has nothing to gain 
by it; the lie makes against him instead 
of making for him, and, therefore, he will 
not cause it to be told. You hear it some- 
times argued, Sir, that open voting makes 
the elector responsible to the public, and 
that secret voting removes that responsi- 
bility. But this is a mere abuse of terms, 
I am prepared to show you that there 
neither is nor can be any responsibility in 
the case. Responsibility, in its only legiti- 
mate meaning, can attach to nothing but 
to the performance of a man’s duty ; a man 
is responsible when he is liable to loss in 
the event of discharging his duty badly, 
and when he is protected from loss in the 
event of discharging it well. Now, what 
is the duty of an elector? Simply to 
deliver his own opinion sincerely and con- 
scientiously, let him be in the minority or 
in the majority—let him agree or disagree 
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with whom he may; my neighbour and I 
may both discharge our electoral duty with 
equal fidelity, though he votes for a Tory 
and I vote for a Radical ; it would be wrong 
in him to vote as I do; it would be wrong 
in me to vote as he does. Now, Sir, this 
being the sole duty of an elector, wiil any 
man tell me that publicity of suffrage 
makes him responsible for discharging it 
well? Will any man tell me that every 
elector who votes sincerely and conscien- 
tiously is protected from loss, and that no 
elector becomes liable to loss except when 
he votes otherwise? The reverse is noto- 
riously the fact; and it is because the re- 
verse Is the fact, that the ballot is demanded. 
Let it not be pretended, then, that pub- 
licity makes an elector responsible for the 
discharge of his duty ; all that publicity 
does is to make him liable to ill usage from 
those whom he opposes, and to good usage 
from those whom he supports. Who will 
be found to call this by the imposing title 
of responsibility ? Why, it is only seduc- 
tion and intimidation under a new name. 
And not only does publicity of suffrage 
contribute nothing to keep a voter in the 
right way against his will (which would 
be the only object of any real responsi- 
bility), but it tends most powerfully to 
drive him into the wrong way against his 
will. In a contested election the public 
are divided into partisans on both sides ; 
no one ever takes the least thought about 
the sincerity of votes; every oue thinks 
that he is serving the public by multiply- 
ing votes on his own side, no matter whe- 
ther these votes represent genuine convic- 
tions or not. It is thus that the real public 
obligation, the genuine electoral conscience, 
is left destitute of all support or guarantee 
from without, while it is exposed to assault 
and importunity of every kind from those 
whose good will or ill will bears closely 
upon the comforts of the elector. Such 
are the effects of an open suffrage ; so far 
from creating an efficient public responsi- 
bility—so far from providing new securi- 
ties for conscientious voting—it only lets 
in fresh dangers, and sows factitious 
seeds of evil. Let the elector vote in 
secret, and the path of duty becomes 
at once smooth and easy ; he will have no 
perils to defy, and no temptations to resist. 
Sir, I shall now commend my proposition 
to the judgment of the House, intreating 
from them an impartial and dispassionate 
decision, such as the magnitude of the 
question demands. The fact is notorious 
and indisputable, that the representative 
VOL. XL. {iis 
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institutions of this country have become the 
prey ofinternal corruption and intimidation: 
the form remains inviolate—the ceremonies 
are exactly observed—but that free influ- 
ence of public conscience and sentiment, 
which alone can give to these solemnities 
any meaning or any value, has been 
checked and frozen up at its source. There 
is a method of re-opening this frozen cur- 
rent ; there is a method of insuring to the 
real feeling of electors an easy channel and 
a certain delivery at the poll-booth ; there 
is a method of sweeping away ail those in- 
terested hindrances which now rise up to 
obstruct the faithful performance of elect- 
oral obligation. ‘That method is the ballot ; 
an expedient simple, effectual, and self- 
operating. From those who look upon 
bribery and intimidation with unaffected 
censure and disgust—from those who feel 
unshaken faith in their own political 
creed, and who disdain to promote it by 
the aid of unworthy artifices—from all 
such persons, to whatever party they may 
belong, I confidently anticipate support, 
because I feel that my proposition deserves 
it. I implore them not to sit with folded 
arms, and with a passive resignation wor- 
thy only cf Turkish fatalists, whilst the 
worst plagues desolate our constituencies ; 
nor to content themselves with unavailing 
complaints, as if it were the destiny of the 
age to corrupt and to be corrupted —to in- 
timidate and to be intimidated. Depend 
upon it, Sir, these vices may be subdued, if 
we choose to adopt the right remedy ; they 
are predominant only because we are 
supine ; they subsist only by our toleration 
or connivance. It is not for us to complain 
of corruption and intimidation, while we 
refuse to honest voters the means of per- 
forming their duty in peace and safety— 
while we cling to asystem of voting which 
permits the rights of conscience tu be 
trampled on with impunity, and holds out 
an easy traffic to the selfishness of dishonest 
electors. Under a seciet suffrage every 
vestige of intimidation will and must dis- 
appear ; the independence of each separate 
voter, poor as well as rich, will be built 
upon a rock which no violence can disturb 
and no artifice undermine. Believing, as 
I do, that the exact record of genuine elect- 
oral sentiment, at proper intervals, is the 
main purpose and the inestimable blessing 
of all representative institutions, I cease 
not to contend for the ballot, as a step 
essential to its attainment; and I have full 
confidence in the good sense and patriot- 
ism of my countrymen, that they will not 
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permit freedom of election to perish for 
want of its legitimate guarantee. 

Mr. Ward rose to second the motion. 
He was well aware of the difficulty of offer- 
ing to the attention of the House any new 
argument on a subject which had been so 
frequently discussed in that House, and 
which had been so ably dealt with by his 
hon. Friend as to leave little for his fellow- 
labourers to supply. He trusted, however, 
that on one or two points it was in his 
power to add something to the clear and 
eloquent statement which had been made, 
by pointing out the practical defects of the 
present system. The English were a 
practical people, and, when any practical 
grievances were proved to exist, all parties 
in that House boasted of their desire to 
remove them. The right hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Tamworth, had, on a for- 
mer occasion, said, that “ he would remove 
all proved abuses,” and in this avowal the 
Gentlemen who sat by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet’s side expressed their full accordance. 
If, then, it had been proved to the right 
hon. Baronet that the present system was 
pregnant with proved abuses, that it was 
fraught with evils of frightful magnitude, 
that the evils were daily growing larger, 
and that they were becoming more appar- 
ent at every succeeding election, would the 
right hon. Baronet now refuse redress ? 
He called upon the right hon. Baronet not 
to shelter himself under the silence which 
he had s0 strictly observed on the two last 
occasions when this subject was discussed ; 
he called upon the right hon. Baronet not 
to conceal his opinions, and state whether 
he would remove the proved abuses of our 
electoral system, by applying the only 
remedy which human ingenuity had as yet 
been able to suggest? Would the right 
hon. Baronet come forward and deny the 
abuse? Would he or his Friends suggest 
any other remedy? Let them at least tell 
the country what it had to expect from 
them by way of redress for this practical 
and proved abuse. He supposed that the 
right hon. Baronet attached some import- 
ance to the words he had used; he 
supposed that he was sincere in his profes- 
sions; and when he heard so often the 
“ cuckoo cry” which had run through the 
Tory ranks ever since the publication of 
the Tamworth manifesto, he did fancy that 
some meaning was intended by it. If the 
abuses were so gteat that the table of that 
House was covered with indignant com- 
plaints from some portion of almost every 
constituency, they had a right to call on 
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the right hon. Baronet to say how he would 
deal with those abuses, and what remedy 
he would apply. Ifthe right hon. Baronet 
derided the suggested means of redress, he 
would at least show how he would remove 
the evil, and how he would relieve the peo- 
ple from this proved and much-complained- 
of abuse. Since the Reform Bill had been 
introduced, the principle and the practice of 
the electoral system had been completely at’ 
variance. In that bill an important change: 
had been made by a clause introduced by 
the noble Marquess, the Member for Buck- 
inghamshire, in favour of the county 
constituencies in England. They had all 
beheld the working of that clause, and he 
therefore invited the serious consideration 
of the noble Lord to the effects produced, 
to see whether the grounds on which he 
had recommended it to the attention of 
Parliament had been established in practice. 
He well knew the deep interest which the 
noble Lord felt in the welfare of the yeo- 
manry, not in his own county alone, but 
throughout England. He knew how justly 
high the noble Lord stood in their estima- 
tion—He had no wish to rob the noble 
Lord of any merit, but he wished him to 
compare his theory of that clause with its 
working in practice, not only in Bucking- 
hamshire, but elsewhere. The principal: 
reason assigned for its introduction was 
ihe perfect independence of the 50/. voters. 
It was urged by the noble Lord that the 
farmers were a sound, good, honest, and 
independent class of men, particularly 
valuable on account of their independence ; 
and that while they were giving a new 
constitution to this country, there was no 
place for the farmers in the great charter 
of liberty. The noble Lord dwelt much 
on the value of these qualities as entitling 
them to the consideration of the House ; 
the argument and feeling of the noble 
Lord were shxred in by other Members 
holding the most opposite political opinions. 
It was held by more than oue Member that 
the farmers were as necessary to the land- 
lord as the landlord was tothem. Lord 
Western, when a Member of that House, 
had said that the farmers were most un- 
questionably an intelligent and inde. 
pendent race of men, and that “the 
franchise was not calculated to diminish 
their independence.” ‘The hon. Baronet 
the Member for Shoreham (Sir Charles 
Burrell) maintained that they “were a 
most thoroughly independent body ;” and 
the hon. Member for Winchester (Mr. 
Mildmay) declared that, in his opinion, 
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“the franchise was calculated to improve 
their position and elevate their character.” 
The only person in that House who had 
held language at all opposed to this was 
Lord Spencer, then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; he alone denied the existence 
of this independence, pointed out the dis- 
advantageous operation of the franchise 
upon their interests as farmers, and the 
impossibility of exercising it freely without 
the ballot; the noble Lord had added that, 
if the clause were carried, it would prob- 
ably render the ballot inevitable, which 
would alone correct the evils to which the 
clause had given rise. As to the working 
of the clause, Lord Spencer had un- 
doubtedly been a true prophet. On a 
division, however, the clause was carried 
by the large majority of 232 to 148. The 
majority was composed of the Radicals and 
aristocracy united, for the Radical party 
had on that occasion coalesced with the 
aristocracy on the principle of extending 
the suffrage, and they were, consequently, 
to some extent responsible for the evils to 
which the clause had given rise. It 
became, however, a part of the Reform 
Bill, and was now the law of theland. He 
had «» wish to see it repealed; but he 
did wish to see the evils corrected, and that 
it should be made what it ought to be and 
professed to be. He called upon the noble 
Lord to assist in the correction of the evils 
which had occurred—he called upon him to 
work out the principles which he had pro- 
fessed—he called upon that noble Lord to 
secure the independence for which he had 
vouched, and to render the yeomanry what 
he conceived them in theory, but which 
they were not in fact. As the case now 
stood the franchise was a curse rather than 
ablessing. Did not the noble Lord know 
that it had beena fatal boon'to every honest 
man who happened to entertain different 
political views from those which were held 
by his landlord? He admitted that a 
great portion of the farmers agreed in the 
political views of their landlords, but the 
ballot would make no difference in this 
respect ; it would not make the farmers 
Radical, nor would it compel them to vote 
for the Radical candidate. It would 
ascertain the real sentiments of the yeo- 
manry, whether they were Radical or Tory. 
Why, then, did hon. Gentlemen opposite 
cheer the sentiment that many of the 
farmers from mistaken views, as he thought, 
supported the Tory candidates? Why 
they opposed the ballot, unless they doubted 
the prevalence of the feeling, and were 
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afraid of the test, was a mystery which he 
could not explain. Did not the noble 
Lord know that so far from the tenants 
being allowed to remain independent, aud 
vote as they liked, their votes were appro- 
priated by the landlords? If they were 
even indisposed to acquire the right, and 
neglected to register, there were many in- 
stances in which they were compelled ; and 
if they were objected to they were forced 
to defend their right to he placed on the 
register? He could quote one instance 
which occurred in the west riding of York, 
and in which he believed the noble Lord, 
the Secretary for Ireland, could vouch for 
the facts. Many of the landlords there had 
changed their political opinions. If they 
pleased, they were at liberty to change, but 
was it because they changed that their 
tenants must also change? Must they 
veerabout from Liberalism to Conserva- 
tism, contrary to their own reason and to 
their own opinions, and although they 
night not havethe same interests to serve as 
those which induced their landlords to alter 
the course of their political conduct? Or 
should it be said that they should act upon 
the bidding of their landlords, in ignorance 
and in slavery? He would state a case, 
for the truth of which he could vouch. In 
the West Riding of York a body of tenants 
had gone to the noble Viscount by whom 
they were represented, and had begged that 
their votes might be objected to, alleging as 
a reason, that they were anxious not to offend 
either party by voting contrary tothe desire 
of either, and the objectionsin some instances 
were absolutely made. He vouched for the 
fact of such applications having been made, 
and he would ask what franchise had 
those persons? The votes of the tenants 
were in all cases looked upon as the chat- 
tels of the landlord, in which they had a 
right to deal, and of which they might 
dispose. Even the neutral plan of not 
voting was construed into a species of 
crime, by which the tenants wasted the 
property of their landlords. The effect of 
the clause in the Reform Act was to divide 
all large estates into holdings of 50/. each, 
and to give the landlords a species of feudal 
right over the votes. This had been the 
pernicious effect of the clause in many 
parts of the country, and during the last 
two registrations, where a farmer had held 
a farm of 200/. yearly value, he had been 
compelled to join his son or his nephew, 
or some other person at all events in his 
lease, to increase the number of serfs or 
slaves on the estate, and in effect to revive 
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the state of things which existed formerly 
in Gatton and Old Sarum. This clause 
had been introduced by the noble Marquess 
himself, and he would call on him to en- 
deavour to remove the stigma which he 
had cast on his favourite class, and to join 
the hon. Member who had brought the 
present motion before the House in endea- 
vouring to secure the future welfare of 
the country, by procuring the adoption of 
the system of vote by ballot. [A laugh.] 
Hon. Gentlemen might laugh, but even 
more improbable things had happened, and 
he did not despair of seeing hon. Gentle- 
men opposite actually join the hon. Mem- 
ber for London in his attempts to give 
something like an equality to the franchise, 
and to extend it to the farmers. The 
right hon. Baronet opposite had said at 
the commencement of the session that the 
constitution might be cut and carved, and 
altered and remoulded, but that such a 
system as that proposed could never be 
adopted, for it would not suit the interests 
of the country. Let the House come to 
the test, and they would find that the 
Conservatives would never oppose any 
measure which left the power of coercion 
safely in their own hands. He would, 
however, call upon them to join in sup- 
_ porting this measure, for he was prepared 
to say that it would produce general bene- 
fit and a general satisfaction throughout 
all constituencies. He was ready to sub- 
mit his principle to the only tribunal 
which could decide upon the point, and he 
could not see what rational objection could 
be urged against it ; nor could he see that 
it would produce any other end than one 
which was favourable to the interests of 
the country generally, and which would 
at once dispose of the existing abuses with 
regard to the franchise. The ballot would 
not destroy the existence of proper feel- 
ings in the minds of the people nor put an 
end to legitimate influence. He did not 
suppose that it would destroy the influence 
of the noble Marquess opposite (Chandos); 
but he was sure that if he should come 
forward and support it, it would at once 
remove all suspicion that the noble Mar- 
quess had obtained his seat by the exer- 
cise of coercion. He would now come to 


that other argument so often used, and 
which he had heard so many hon. Gentle- 
men opposite cheer ; that the ballot would 
substitute something like duplicity and 
deceit for the frank, and manly, and old 
English system which now so happily 
existed. Now, he would ask hon. Gentle- 
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men opposite to tell him what there was 
frank and manly in the system of men 
strongly in favour of one party being car- 
ried to the poll by force, decked out with 
the colours of the party opposed to them 
in politics, to vote for the candidate whom 


they disliked ? He could see nothing 
frank or manly in it, and there was nothing 
so admirable in the system which could 
induce hon. Gentlemen to support it in 
preference to secret voting; and when it 
was recollected that. the right to vote did 
not proceed from the accidental circum- 
stance of land being held under the Duke 
of Bedford or the Duke of Buccleuch, or 
because it was held of any large capitalist, 
but was the constitutional right of the 
voter, there would be little doubt of the 
propriety of adopting the proposed system. 
The House was told that the ballot would 
introduce a degrading system of falsehood ; 
but a very clever pamphlet had recently 
been published by a Mr. Dennison, in 
which he said— 


‘The employer and the employed will thus 
be in the situation of two antagonist tacti- 
cians. And we shall have Livy’s description 
of the rival stratagem of Hannibal and Fabius 
reduced to the scale of private discord, and 
realised in the petty arena of an English 
farm-yard. But which will be victorious? 
Here we behold the stout sagacious farmer 
hedged in on every side and guarding against 
all surprise; then the subtle, active, prying 
agent, keenly intent on his own object, and 
resorting to all the crafty wiles that practised 
ingenuity can suggest to pluck out the heart 
of his mystery—flattering the wife, coaxing 
the children, bribing the domestics, wheedling 
the friends, seducing the man himself into a 
state of semi-intoxication, in order to drown 
his caution and stir up his courage, and then 
take down his words; converting casual ex- 
pressions into open avowals, putting the ques- 
tion boldly, and then construing hesitation or 
silence into assent.” 


If he could contemplate such a state of 
things as this arising from the introduc- 
tion of the ballot he should at once say, 
‘Let not an experiment which is so dan- 
gerous in its consequences be tried.” But 
he was convinced that such a representa- 
tion, if applied to the evils which might 
follow the adoption of the ballot, would be 
grossly exaggerated and quite untrue ; 
and he would ask whether there could 
be anything more un-English—for that 
was the favourite word which was now 
used—than the system of espionage thus 
pointed out? Was there one Member of 
that House who would support any plan 
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which could lead to such results? He 
would not believe that there was; he 
would not do the House the injustice 
to believe it. There might be acts of 
violence in times when party feeling 
ran high, but he could not think that 
any hon. Member could use such means as 
those pointed out. He did not then attach 
much importance to this argument, but 
firmly believed it to be founded on false 
grounds. Then it was supposed that the 
landlord had a species of right to dispose 
of the tenant’s vote, and that no measure 
ought to be passed which would put the 
tenant in a position in which he might 
evade the power of his landlord. Now, if 
this were correct, he was willing at once 
to admit that the principle of the ballot 
was a mistake ; but the right of the tenant 
to vote was vested in himself and not in 
the landlord, and the latter was forbidden 
to interfere with or to limit the exercise 
of the franchise. In large towns, he ad- 
mitted that the mischief existed to a com- 
paratively trifling extent, because the 
power of landlords was much less than in 
the country districts, and the evil of inti- 
midation was not carried so far ? but the 
encroachments on the part of landlords and 
of customers in towns were extending fast, 
and some means must be adopted to prevent 
their becoming as great in towns as in the 
country. Surely, nothing could be more 
preposterous than that a person should 
exercise an influence over a voter merely 
because he happened to be a customer at 
his shop ; but yet this power was claimed 
to avery great extent in London and other 
large towns. He never saw anything 
more beautiful or more perfect than the 
organization of the system at the last two 
Westminster elections, and he never saw 
anything which redounded more to the 
credit of the hon. Gentlemen opposite ; 
but, at the same time, he must declare, 
that he never saw anything more dangerous 
than the system of intimidation which was 
used. He saw people carried up to the 

oll by their richest customers, and de- 
prived of all opportunity of exercising 
their own opinions and feelings in voting, 
and compelled to vote for the candidate to 
whom, perhaps, they were opposed in 
principles and in politics. He said, that 
this was a most dangerous system ; but he 
would, no doubt, be told that at another 
election there had been interference of 
another sort and by another party. He 
had no doubt of it, but he objected to 
interference at all; for let the House look 
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at the difference which appeared to have 
been effected in the opinions of voters. 
Some of them would be found voting in 
August in favour of men professing poli- 
tics diametrically opposite to the opinions 
of those for whom they voted in May, and 
this wholly and entirely because the per- 
suasions of the party could not be brought 
to bear so well in the latter month as they 
could ‘at a subsequent period. . He himself 
had doubts as to the extent of the good 
effect which this measure would produce 
in small constituencies, but in large con- 
stituencies, where all the votes could not 
be purchased, he felt no hesitation in say- 
ing that it would have a most beneficial 
effect, and that it would at once put an 
end to the crime of bribery. While refer- 
ring to this subject of bribery, he would 


call the attention of the House to the - 


means adopted to prevent its discovery 
when the offence had been committed. At 
the last election, the bribery oath had 
been actually administered by the persons 
bribing to those bribed, in order to render 
the evidence of the latter useless in the 
event of their afterwards confessing that 
they had been guilty of accepting money 
for their votes. He would ask, if anything 
could be conceived which was more dis- 
graceful than this system of perjury which 
was thus adopted? And he would ask, 
whether this motion of the hon. Member 
for London was not likely effectually to 
put a stop to such proceedings? The 
question was, could secresy be insured by 
ballot ? This question had been so often 
mooted, and a satisfactory answer had been 
so often given to it, that he thought no 
doubt could exist of the fact, and he he- 
lieved, that if hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were not convinced of the fact they would 
not oppose the motion. Another oppor- 
tunity would now be afforded to contest 
this question, but he believed that the ob- 
jections of the opposition would melt 
rapidly away, and that secrecy might aad 
would be obtained. Then what other ob- 
jection was there? The only one which 
was put forth was, that the ballot would 
change the national character, for that it 
was the nature of Englishmen to speak 
out. Why, that was the very point on 
which the friends of the ballot complained 
now, for the present system prevented 
them from speaking out. Nothing of the 
real feeling of the country could now be 
ascertained. But let secret suffrages Le 
granted, and then there could be no doubt 
that the real opinions of the people would 
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be learned. He was willing to abide by 
them be they what they might, and he 
was sure that nu hon. Member on that 
side of the House could reasonably com- 

lain of them. But it was said, that the 
Pallot had failed already, and ancient and 
modern history had been cited to prove it. 
He did not think, however, that ancient 
histoty could be fairly depended upon, 
from the difficulty which existed in the 
real facts being ascertained; but, as an 
instance, in proof of the argument, it was 
said that the ballot was adopted in Rome, 
and was found, instead of producing a 
beneficial effect, to have increased cor- 
ruption. That, however, was a fact rather 
difficult to establish, because it could not 
be distinctly learned whether corruption 
had not existed before, and had taken such 
root that the ballot was an insufficient re- 
medy. That might turn out to be the 
case here, and the longer it were delayed 
the more likely would be such a result. 
To come to modern history, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tyuemouth said, that it had failed 
in America. But it had been adopted in 
only half the states, the other half conti- 
nuing the system of open voting. Had 
the hon. Member shown that any of the 
states which had adopted it had afterwards 
gone back to open voting? No; but he, 
on the contrary, was prepared to show, 
that several of the states, Connecticut, 
Louisiana, and Kentucky, for example, 
had actually since adopted the ballot. 
Surely this was not a prvof of its failure. 
The ballot, therefore, having been success- 
ful in America, where things tended to 
produce a different effect, there could be 
no reasonable probability that it would 
fail in England. In America, most men 
were indifferent whether their votes were 
known or not, and there was, generally 
speaking, a great laxity in the mode in 
which elections were conducted ; but 
stil] the ballot was supported because it 
was known to render the proceedings tran- 
quil, and to tend to the prevention of bad 
feelings being entertained. The other 
country alluded to was France, which was 
in a position precisely opposite to that of 
America. In France there was but a small 
electoral body ; but yet in all instances 
when the feelings of the people were ex- 
cited it was found best calculated to elicit 
their real independent opinions. He would 
defy any hon. Gentleman to name any 
French statesman who had expressed the 
s'i_htest wish to substitute open voting, or 
who had given it as his opinion that that 
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system was the best. He feared that he 
had already trespassed too long on the at- 
tention of the Hotise, and there was only 
one other objection to which he would refer. 
It was said, that the franchise, as now 
established, was not a right given to the 
people, but only a trust placed in their 
iands ; and the right hon. Baronet oppo- 
site, in the last speech which he made upon 
this subject, on the 2d of June, 1835, ap- 
peared to have a confusion of ideas which 
which was quite unusual with him, He 
said he ** could see no reason why, if the 
ballot should be considered good for the 
constituents, it should not also be good for 
the representatives, and why the sytem of 
voting by ballot should not be introduced 
into the House of Commons.” Now, a 
more complete confusion of ideas than this 
he could not conceive. Hon. Members 
were sent to that House with a trust 
delegated to them by their constituents, 
and the constituencies had a right to know 
how the trust was performed, but the 
electors were the constituent body, 
and there was no person from whom 
they derived their rights as electors. If 
the system of primary and secondary elec- 
tors existed, as under the Cortes in Spain, 
this argument perhaps might apply, but 
the franchise was clearly the right of the 
electors ; it was given to them upon cer- 
tain conditions being performed, and then 
it was absolutely their own as much as any 
other property could be. Voters were 
acted upon at present by two causes, a 
superior and inferior cause, and the mis- 
chief was produced just as much by the 
dislike which would be known to be ex- 
pressed by the landlord of the vo'-r as it 
was by the open and violent expressivus of 
a mob at Huddersfield or elsewhere. But 
the right was not acquired from any per- 
son, or any body of persons, but from the 
law, aid when it was once obtained it was 
perfect in all its parts. It was the futility 
of all the arguments which were urged 
against the ballot, coupled with the feel- 
ing which existed in favour of it, which 
had tended to work up the public mind to 
its present state. There was a feeling 
gradually rising up which was becoming 
every day more wild, and which proceeded 
from a sense of wrong. Was there any 
doubt of the fact that there had been pe- 
titions presented to that House from 
almost every large constituency in favour 
of the ballot, and was it not the fact 
that in those constituencies from which 
petitions had not been presented the fear 
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of the landlords had been the real cause 
which prevented this step being taken ; for 
if any petition had been sent it would be 
deemed open rebellion against the land- 
lords. There was no doubt, however, that 
after the long period during which this 
question had been under consideration, and 
the observations which had been made 
tipon the subject, the people of England 
believed that the question was one only of 
expediency, as to time, and not as to prin- 
ple. The declaration of the noble Lord 
the Member for Stroud, which was made 
at the commencement of the Session, had 
given an importance to the present debate, 
and to the division which was now likely 
to take place, and which it would not have 
obtained under other circumstances. The 
people were most anxious to know how far 
the opinions so expressed were the indivi- 
dual opinions of the noble Lord, and how 
far the Members of the Government were 
prepared to identify themselves with them. 

hey bore in mind the opinions expressed 
by all the different Members of the Go- 
vernment, and they anxiously looked to 
see whether they really entertained them. 
There was one right hon. Baronet in the 
cabinet (Sir J. C. Hobhouse) who once re- 
presented Westminster, and who was 
formerly a most enthusiastic admirer of the 
ballot, and he at least should now be con- 
sistent in the opinion which he expressed, 
because, however natural the change might 
be, considering with whom fortune had 
joined him as a colleague, yet his change 
of opinion would at least tend to shake the 
opinion of the public in favour of public 
men. There was another right hon. Gen- 
tleman, (Mr. Poulett Thomson) who was 
returned by the constituency which he re- 
presented with the utmost confidence, 
without solicitation, without canvass; but 
the time had now come at which all 
opinions entertained in favour of the ballot 
must find expression in that House. He 
saw another hon. and gallant Member (Sir 
Hussey Vivian) in his place, whose consti- 
tuency, to the number of 2,000, had 
signed a petition in favour of the ballot. 
He surely could not hesitate in the course 
which he should adopt, and would give 
his support to the motion of the hon. 
Member for London. In the person of the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Member for Dun- 
dee, he saw another instance of the same 
kind. From all these Gentlemen, and 
from many more whom he could enumerate, 
would not the country expect a plain “ aye” 
or “ no,” for or against the motion? He 
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trusted that the answer which should bé 
given would be at once satisfactory to the 
hon. Members and to the country ; but he 
would call on them to reflect deeply on the 
consequences of the vote which they night 
give ; and he must express his conviction 
that anything like a Government opposi- 
tion to the motion, in which the country 
was so deeply interested ; would have for 
its effect the production of a new combi- 
vation most important to the country and 
to this House. 

Mr. Herbert was understood to say, 
that he fully concurred in the case made 
out by the hon. Member for Sheffield, as 
to the necessity for some measure to sup< 
press bribery at elections. The law upon 
the subject at present was not sufficiently 
stringent ; but he would not resort to the 
ballot, because he conceived that other 
means more fitting and effective could be 
adopted. With regard to intimidation, he 
still less saw how the ballot would effect- 
ually remove it. The hon. Member for 
London had, he thought, laid too much 
stress upon after-dinner speeches, and ex- 
patiated too widely upon his remedy, 
without showing exactly how it would 
operate in this respect. He was rather 
inclined to trace intimidation to unions and 
combinations, and Irish associations, to 
defeat the ingenuity of which, in order to 
secure secret voting, they could not hope 
by speculative acts of Parliament. Recol- 
lect that a voter should not only be obliged 
to conceal his vote, but the sentiments he 
entertained ; and if that were difficult, as 
it would be in ordinary cases, how much 
more difficult would it be as regarded 
unions and clubs, whose tyranny was 
much more to be feared than that of land- 
lords, because they made life horrible by 
social persecution? How, also, would 
the ballot guard against priestly influence in 
Ireland? Did they expect that law would 
overcome superstition? or that it would 
prove a remedy against the confessional as 
a mode of communicating secrets? Was 
it not in evidence, taken before the Car- 
low Committee, that Father Maher made 
a woman confess the secrets of her hus- 
band? They had it also in evidence before 
that Committee, that Father Maher told 
the electors, previous to the election, that 
if they did not vote in a particular way, 
he would visit them in the mitigated 
penalty of massacre in this life, and eternal 
damnation in the world to come. He need 
not say that the ballot, or indeed any legis- 
lative measure, would not prove a remedy 
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against intimidation of this kind. On the 
question of the morality of the practice of 
making false representations for the pur- 
pose of preserving secrets, the authority of 
Dr. Johnson had been referred to; but it 
was to be recollected that that great 
casuist entertained grave doubts how men 
should act in such cases; and with these 
grave doubts, which hardly any honest or 
moral man could help entertaining, would 
the House assent to a proposition which 
every two or three years would expose the 
whole constituency of the country to tlie 
necessity of doing that respecting the mo- 
rality of which grave doubts could be 
entertained? Surely, it could not be sup- 
posed’that Parliament would deliberately 
take a measure calculated to familiarise 
men’s minds with falsehood. Marked 
exception had been taken to the argument 
against the ballot, which was founded upon 
the assertion that the practice was un- 
English; he certainly so considered it, 
and he felt himself strongly averse to the 
introduction of any new principle alien to 
our habits, and, as he conceived, incon- 
sistent with our institutions. A high 
standard of morality had been attained in 
this country, and in his judgment our free 
Government and liberal education were 
good for nothing if they did not in their 
present state continue to us those advan- 
tages which they had been the means of 
conferring, and were fully capable of per- 
petuating. It had been contended, that 
the franchise was a legal right—that he 
denied ; it was not a matter of property, 
but of grave and serious trust, to be used 
for the public good, avd not for private 
purposes, or to gratify evil passions. Ex- 
pressly, because it was such a trust, did a 
grave and serious responsibility attach to 
its exercise. Ifthe franchise were a pos- 
session in the nature of private property, 
how could the sale of it be called bribery ? 
In his opinion both electors and non- 
electors had a right to know in what man- 
ner their fellow countrymen exercised the 
franchise. He was clear in the conviction 
that there ought to be no secrecy, but he 
was equally certain that the measure of 
the hon. Member for London would not 
afford that secrecy, though it would other- 
wise effect great mischief. It would give 
impunity to some, and no security to 
others—it would increase the facilities of 
bribery without substantially augmenting 
the privileges of the people. When he 
spoke of the immoral tendency of the pro- 
posed measure, he of course wished it to be 
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understood that he did not mean that any 
such observation should apply to the views 
or intentions of the hon. Member for Lon- 
don ; he felt satisfied that that hon. Gen- 
tleman would repudiate as readily as he 
should any measure the tendency of which 
he supposed to be immoral. In conclusion, 
he would say, that he saw no grounds for 
supposing that the ballot would afford the 
least increase of security, though it could 
not fail to produce an increased facility in 
bribery. The works of Miss Martineau, 
that great apostle of utilitarianism, dis- 
played the immense amount of bribery that 
prevailed in America, and the necessary 
inference to be drawn from that fact, that 
the ballot rather promoted the crime than 
deterred men from its perpetration. No- 
thing could be more certain than that it 
was the great duty of legislators to com- 
bine the practice of virtue with the ad- 
vancement of man’s interests; they ought 
to pause, then, before they entertained a 
proposition for legalising falsehood, for 
rendering honesty the worst policy. 

Mr. James: After the eloquent and 
powerful speeches of the hon. Mover and 
hon. Seconder of the motion, and after the 
able manner in which the question had 
been argued by the liberal part of the press 
of this country, it was a matter of difficulty 
to make any new observations on the 
subject; and he, therefore, should not have 
trespassed on the attention of the House 
on the present occasion if he had not felt 
a very deep interest in the subject. The 
ballot, he was convinced, was esseutial to 
the protection of the voter in the exercise 
of his elective right, and which, if the 
people of this country possessed at all, 
they should be allowed to exercise accord- 
ing to the dictates of their own consciences, 
and not in conformity with the commands 
of other men. He some years ago pre- 
sented a petition from a place in the north 
of England in favour of the ballot, and 
when he declared himself favourable to the 
prayer of the petition, his observations 
were received with shouts of laughter. At 
that period, the supporters of the ballot in 
that House were extremely few in number, 
and one of those persons was the late Mr. 
Ricardo, the distinguished political econo- 
mist, who told him on his resuming his 
seat, not to be discouraged, for he was 
convinced that if he lived even not many 
years he would see the ballot become the 
law of the land. The number of the ad- 
vocates of the ballot, both within and out 
of the House had greatly increased, and 
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he did not despair. of seeing it become the 
law of the land. He said this with per- 
fect confidence, seeing as he did that it 
was supported by the large proportion of 
the intelligent classes out of the House 
and supported also in the House, not only 
by the philosophical Radicals, but by the 
unphilosophical Radicals, and by a few 
stray Whigs and Whig-Radicals, and per- 
haps, by one or two Tories. The ballot, 
he was satisfied, would destroy more than 
any thing else that could be devised, that 
system of intimidation which obtained so 
much at elections, and which was so fear- 
lessly used at the last election. If nothing 
else had convinced him of the necessity of 
the ballot, what had occurred at the last 
election for Cumberland would be amply 
sufficient for that purpose. The large 
body of the electors of that county were 
small freeholders, but there were also 
several tenants at will. Many of the latter 
had signed the requisition to him and his 
hon. colleague, but were by their land- 
lords called upon to vote for his right hon. 
opponent. Some of them did so, but stated 
that they had not changed their opinions, 
and that they would not have voted for 
the right hon. Baronet if they had not 
been sure that he would not be returned, 
They also stated, that they were afraid of 
opposing their landlords, who, if they did, 
would endeavour to do them some injury. 
Others, however, persisted in voting for 
the liberal candidate, and the consequence 
was, that they received immediate notice 
to quit their farms, upon which many of 
them had laid out large sums of money in 
improvements. [** Name, name.”] He 
would at once say, that if the returning 
officer had not done so himself, at least his 
steward had been guilty of such conduct. 
Should such an opinion be allowed to con- 
tinue, by which a man could be compelled to 
vote against his conscientious convictions ? 
To many thousand electors, it was a matter 
of no consequence whether it was known or 
not which way they exercised their elective 
franchise ; but to the great body of electors 
it was of essential import, as regarded their 
interests and prosperity in life, that it 
should not be known which way they 
voted. The ballot was said to be an inno- 
vation ; but were not all improvements 
innovations in the first instance? This 


was said with respect to the Reform Bill, 
which was now admitted by Gentlemen 
opposite to have been an improvement. 
[‘« No, no!” } Did not the right hon. and 
learned Member for Ripon, one of the 
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most able men on the benches opposite, 
state a few nights ago that he was pre- 
pared to stand by the Reform Bill? He 
had always hitherto voted for the ballot, 
and he should continue to do so till he 
heard of a better plan being devised to 
protect the voter in the free exercise of 
the elective franchise. 

Mr. G. H. Cavendish said, that it wasim- 
possible to deny that many Gentlemen who 
were formerly opposed to the ballot, had be- 
come favourable to it in consequence of the 
extent to which bribery and intimidation had 
been carried at the last election. The argu- 
ments in favour of the plan had, however, 
failed in convincing him of the propriety of 
adopting it ; but he confessed that it was 
with great reluctance that he had brought 
himself to vote against a measure that was 
the only one that had been brought for- 
ward as a measure of protection against 
the evils he had just alluded to ; he, how- 
ever, felt bound to vote against it, as he 
was satisfied that the adoption of the bal- 
lot would produce much greater evils than 
were at present experienced. He doubted 
whether the system could be adopted, 
without a great extension of the suffrage, 
and this could not be conceded without a 
correspondent increase of political know- 
ledge in the people. Again, under the 
ballot a great many unqualified persons 
would get placed in the register of voters, 
as that would not be watched and scrutin- 
ised as it was at present ; and also many 
would appear and exercise the right of 
voting who had no claim to it, by repre. 
senting themselves as persons who really 
possessed the elective franchise, and no 
remedy was provided to prevent this under 
a system of vote by ballot. Again, he did 
not think that it was expedient or desir- 
able that so great a change should be car- 
ried into effect so soon after the passing of 
the Reform Bill. He also contended that 
the ballot would not be an effectual pro- 


tection against bribery ; above all, in small 


constituencies. As far as the machinery 
of the ballot was concerned, he did not 
think that there could be any very great 
difficulty, but the landlord would still have 
the power of controlling his tenants, and 
would easily defeat the object of the ballot 
—namely, affording a security for secret 
voting. The influence of property would 
continue to exist, and would continue to 
be exercised. Lord Brougham, in 1830, 
used some powerful arguments against the 
ballot, which had made a great impression 
on his mind, and he would quote an extract 
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from the speech of that eloquent per- 
son :— 


“ All facts showed very clearly how ground- 
less was the expectation, that election by ballot 
would accomplish the purpose in view. But 
here he might be permitted to ask, with much 
deference to his hon. and learned Friend, and 
those who agreed with him on the subject, 
whether, though it must fail in this respect, it 
might not, at the same time, fully accomplish 
one of the blackest and foulest purposes of any 
that could debase and destroy the character of 
man? Whether it would not make a hypocrite 
of a man throughout the whole period of his 
existence? , Whether it would not, as was 
forcibly described by an eminent writer, make 
him exist as a person whose 

‘Whole life was one continued lie?’ 


Such a person must be perpetually on the 
watch against his warmest friends and closest 
connexions; always tremblingly afraid to 
betray a secret, the discovery of which would 
be equally fatal to his interests and character. 
This was nothing more nor less than to lead a 
life of deception and fraud to the last moment 
of human existence. The character of an in- 
dividual thus circumstanced was true only in 
its hypocrisy. The man who could for months 
conceal the manner in which he had voted— 
who could hold his tongue on that subject 
which was the universal topic of conversation 
—who could keep his secret from his friend 
and kis wife, who would never mention it even 
at the alehouse, would be false to his country 
and his friend, and could neither be true nor 
faithful in any of the relations of life; nor 
would men believe him true, unless human 
thought were subverted. The result would be, 
either that the ballot would be altogether in- 
effectual or it would be but little effectual ; for 
it could never be very effectual, and that little 
efficacy would be purchased by the fearful 
sacrifices which he had endeavoured to de- 
pict.’’ 


He admitted, however, that the evils of 
bribery and intimidation had increased 
since the time these observations were 
made, and he believed, that the disposition 
had increased to punish the poorer voters 
who gave an independent vote. He si - 
cerely wished, that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would bring forward some measure 
as a remedy, and to serve as a protection 
to this class of voters. He trusted, that 
some Member of the Government would 
that night be prepared to state, that it 
was intended to bring forward some mea- 
sure for this purpose, to which many who 
were conscientiously opposed to the ballot 
could give their support. He trusted, that 
such a measure would receive the general 
support of all parties. At the same time, 
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Legislature to support the character of 
truth and honesty tor which the English 
nation had ever been distinguished, and 
which necessarily must be lessened by the 
adoption of the ballot. In conclusion, he 
should give his vote against the measure, 
which was long ago described by Lord 
Brougham as being ineffectual, and which 
never could be effectual for anything but 
that which must be stamped as insincerity. 

Viscount Sandon said, he was quite ready 
to co-operate with her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in carrying into effect any wise and 
well-adjusted measure for the purpose of 
repressing or diminishing that amount of 
intimidation and bribery which upon all 
sides had been admitted to exist, but 
which had now become more notorious 
than before, only because in the nicely 
balanced state of parties contests were more 
frequent, while the unsuccessful candi- 
dates as their only consolation raised the 
outcry that their defeat was owing to 
bribery and corruption. But the real 
question they had now to discuss was, not 
the existence of the evil, but the propriety 
of the remedy, or rather, whether the bal- 
lot was not likely to produce greater mis- 
chiefs than it was designed to cure. The 
hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. Ward) 
seemed to think he had made a great point 
against his right hon. Friend, the Member 
for Tamworth, because, having avowed his 
willingness to apply a remedy to every 
proved abuse, he nevertheless hesitated to 
adopt this specific ; as if it necessarily fol- 
lowed because a physician told him he was 
suffering from the effects of disease, he 
must, without looking to his character asa 
man of sense and probity, and the nature 
of the medicine he offered, unhesitatingly 
and at once submit to the nostrums he 
prescribed. Until the hon. Member for 
Sheffield was prepared to adopt that prin- 
ciple in private life, it was absurd to accuse 
the right hon. Baronet of inconsistency, 
because he refused to adopt as a remedy 
what he contended would afford no remedy 
for the evils which he admitted to exist. 
There seemed to be a radical error pervad- 
ing the entire basis of the argument on the 
other side. The advocates of the ballot 
seemed to think, that the whole essence of 
aman’s political life and conduct was con- 
centred in his vote, so that if secrecy were 
once given to the latter, the former must 
be completely secured, Why, the man’s 
vote was the smallest part of his political 
life. Were there no associations and clubs 
on the one side and on the other? And if 
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the ballot were adopted, would it induce a | 
voter to withdraw his name, or enable him 
to conceal his opinion as well as his vote ? 
He did not believe it would ; but if not, 
the mere temporary concealment of his 
vote would be of little avail. Had the 
ballot the effect of concealing a man’s 
political opinions where it had been | 
adopted? By no means. In France and | 
America it was well known what parti- | 
cular party a man espoused, Whig or, 
Tory, as in this country. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite seemed to be extremely fond of | 
resting on abstract principles, without at 
all troubling themselves about the practical 
bearings of the question. When allusion 
was made to the working of the ballot as 
in Greece and Rome, it was said the times 
were too remote, we knew nothing of them 
at all, although they had the testimony of 
every author of antiquity, that with the in- 
troduction of secret voting corruption and 
intimidation had increased. But, to come 
to modern times, was America in their 
favour? Had the ballot been successful 
there? They contented themselves with 
answering, that the ballot was so esteemed 
in America, that two or three states with- 
in the last thirty years had adopted it; 
but was that any proof that the ballot had 
practically produced secrecy or put an end 
to intimidation and corruption? He did 
not believe the ballot would ever produce 
secrecy. But even granting the vote were 
concealed, would there be an end to cor- 
ruption and intimidation? would any one 
venture to assert that corruption and inti- 
midation did not exist in America? Did 
hon. Members on the other side not recol- 
lect the famous message of President Jack- 
son, some four or five years ago, in which he 
denounced the United States Bank, for 
having recourse to all the arts of corruption 
in order to influence the elections in that 
country? If secrecy of voting were 
adopted in this country, did it follow 
there would be no intimidation? Let 
them only look at the history of the late 
Roxburgh election, where before men had 
given their votes their clothes were torn 
off their backs, and themselves thrown 
into the Slittrig. Would such « state of 
things be remedied by the establishment 
of a ballot-box instead of a polling-booth ? 
And so with regard to bribery. Was all 
the bribery after the vote? Was there 
not a great deal of bribery before the 
vote? In France, it was well known the 
government had recourse to promises of 
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place and other means of influencing the 
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elections ; and notwithstanding the secret 
voting which prevailed, the effect of such 
means was in no degree diminished. They 
had been taunted on that side of the 
House with considering the franchise as 
a trust: was that the language held be- 
fore the Reform Bill? They were told 
by the Reformers of those days, that they 
were depriving the people, not of a right, 
but of a trust, to which they attached no 
real value; yet now they were taunted 
because they looked upon the franchise as 
atrust. He maintained he had a right 
to know how his neighbour voted, and he 
hoped this country never would be so 
dead in reference to political matters that 
one man should be indifferent as to the 
side on which another voted. How very 
little did the arguments of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite on this occasion coincide 
with the course which they pursued at 
the late election? Did they not then 
call upon the non-electors at Wolver- 
hampton and Liverpool, for instance, to 
hasten to the hustings and watch over 
the due exercise of their franchise? Then 
they considered it a trust, though now it 
was more convenient for them to treat it 
as an irresponsible privilege. He hoped 
a better remedy, a moral remedy, would 
be found for intimidation and bribery. 
He thought, indeed, that he already per. 
ceived strong symptoms of it. It was for 
those who had influence to exercise it with 
delicacy and tenderness. He did not say 
that had been the case at the late election 
universally. ‘They saw, for instance, the 
Comptroller of her Majesty's household 
sitting in the chair of the Westminster 
Election Committee, and using all the 
influence of his office in favour of one 
class of candidates. And indications of 
the same kind were not by any means 
confined to Westminster, but appeared in 
other parts of the country. He believed 
it to be quite practicable to extinguish 
corruption at clections and he would tell 
them what plan he would adopt. He 
thought they ought not to proceed, in 
attempting to punish corrupt boroughs, 
by disfranchising whole constituencies ; 
it would be far more prudent to hold up 
corruption as a grave moral crime in indi- 
viduals. So long as they included a whole 
community in the punishment due to the 
misconduct of some of its individual 


members, they would interest a party 
in the House in its defence; but let them 
disfranchise individual offenders, let the 
crime be regarded as stigmatising only 
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and they would erect a moral standard | 
which he believed to be still wanting in» 
many districts of the country. He had - 
never shrunk from the expression of any | 
wanted to know why, if the noble Lord 


opinion, however unpopular it might be, 


but it was his conviction that the view he — 
for the churchmen to prescribe a mere 


took of this question was that of the ma- 
jority of the constituency. He entertained 
a hope that means might be devised for 


preventing corruption, retaining at the | 


same time the truly English custom of 
open, unconcealed, and fearless expression 
of opinion. 

Mr. E. Lytton Bulwer: He was not 
one of those who thought that the Reform 
Bill was not a great and most beneficial 
change. 
peace to the country—if it did nothing 
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tical right ; that expression of his opinions 
was a moral and religious right to the 
elector ; it belonged just as much to 
liberty of conscience as any right formerly 
contended for by the Dissenter. He 
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and this House formerly thought it unjust 


furm of words to the Dissenter, which the 
Dissenter’s conscience objected to, he 
wanted to know why it should not be 
unjust for a customer to prescribe to his 
tradesman the exact substance of opin- 


‘ions which the tradesman’s conscience 


If it did nothing else it gave | 


would not subscribe to. If (con- 
tinued the hon. Gentleman) you thought 
it right to free conscience from control in 
the one case, with what face can you con- 


_ tend, that it is not right to free the con- 


else it quelled discontent and perhaps pre- | 


vented revolution. But it did more than 
this. All the power that it took from 
certain families, whose interest was dis- 
tinct fro: that of the community, it gave 
to the middle classes, to the shopkeepers, 
the traders, to men who had the most 
vital interest in the economy, the com- 
merce, the good order, and the general 
tranquillity of the country. He was not, 
therefore, ungrateful for the Reform Act ; 
he did not desire to have a new Reform 
Bill: he was not anxious to agitate and 
unsettle the country with all the details 
of some new measure—to create a new 
constituency and effect a new distribution 
of political power. He was inclined theo- 
retically to a more extended suffrage than 
at present prevailed. He thought in gene- 
ral that the wider the suffrage the broader 
the foundations of our institutions; but 
he had many objections to the popular 
scheme of household suffrage, on which 
he would not then enter. He was willing 
to take his stand upon the present Reform 
Act, freed from all the limitations and 
restrictions which at present disfranchised 
many of those who were intended by that 
Reform Bill to vote in elections. The 
Ballot was not, therefore, an encroachment 
of the popular power; it was merely in- 
tended to protect the power the people 
had already acquired. ‘The object of the 
Reform Act was to give free and inde- 
pendent votes to the middle and a large 
portion of the industrious classes ; the 
object of the Ballot was to insure that 
freedom, and protect that independence. 
He wished to impress on the noble Lord, 
the Member for Stroud, this point —the 
exercise of a vote was not merely a poli- 


science from dictation in the other? Take 
one of your new constituency—a house- 
holder, a tradesman—suppose that he has 


endeavoured to the utmost to carry the 
principle of your own Reform Act into 
effect, to fit himself for the exercise of the 


right you confer upon him—suppose he 


| takes the liveliest interest in politics, 





watches our proceedings, forms an ardent 
interest in all that concerns his country, 
and comes with all care and deliberation to 
a judgment as to the policy he will support 
—is it the object of your Reform Act—is 
it consistent with common liberty, that 
another man should step up to him and 
say, “ Your public feeling is to vote one 


| Way—your conscience urges you to it; but 
if you do not vote the other way, I will 


take the money out of your pocket, or the 
bread out of your mouth?” Is this an 
uncommon thing—does not the whole 
hideous evidence of your own bribery 
and intimidation committee—does not 
every newspaper —does not every man 
who has stood an election, inform us 
that there is not a single town in which 
all the batteries of intimidation and exclu- 
sive dealing are not brought to bear 
against conscientious opinion and constitu- 
tional right? Observe, too, that it is 
exactly in proportion as the man, if he 
vote against his interest, is honest, zea- 
lous, disinterested, public spirited, that 
he is singled out as the victim of punish- 
ment. The lukewarm, selfish, corrupted 
elector goes free, and the generous, high- 
minded elector, is punished for the very 
virtue he exhibits. And how are we re- 
ceived when we complain of this? Oh, 
say hon. Gentlemen, you must not deprive 
virtue of its incitements ; it is a very fine 
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thing this political martyrdom; would 

ou take away all the heroism of suffering? 

he hon. Member for Wiltshire has talked 
of public virtue: was it ever heard before 
that it was the business of a state to estab.. 
lish punishment and persecution for public 
virtue—to array private interests against 
political honesty, and to call upon men to 
be ‘citizens to-day, in order that they may 
be martyrs to-morrow? The whole 
trading part of the constituency, call out 
with one voice for the protection of the 
ballot. And what are the arguments by 
which they are met? The Member for 
Wiltshire said, first, that the ballot will 
not attain its object—will not insure 
secrecy ; and yet before he sat down, he 
contended that it would so effect its object 
—would be so fearfully close in its con- 
cealment that it would make a man’s whole 
life one lie. But these arguments destroy 
each other. But let us look at them 
separately. The argument of the noble 
Lord, that opinions would not be secret 
is a fallacy. The ballot will not prevent 
a man’s opinions being known—but what 
then? You do not punish a man for his 
opinions, you punish him for his vote. No 
tyrant nowadays establishes an inquisition 
over another man’s sentiments, he only 
wants to control his actions. He cannot 
say, ‘‘ Sir, I don’t know how you vote, but 
I am told you think differently from my- 
self, and therefore, as a man, who thinks 
differently from me has no right to sell 
heterodox hats or stockings, I shall take 
away my custom, or drive you out of the 
town.” If a man were to say or imply 
this, his own party would not support him, 
and the public opinion you invoke would 
indeed rise against him. The ballot is 
precisely this, that the elector’s life will 
not be a lie, that his sentiments will be 
known, and being known, no tyrant can 
seek to intimidate or injure him, because 
the more he attempts to control the open 
sentiments, the more he will insure the 
hostility of the secret vote. The noble 
Lord, the Member for Liverpool, said the 
ballot was a cowardly system—a fraudu- 
lent system —a system favourable to false- 
hood. What, is there nothing cowardly 
in open voting? Is there so much valour 
in # system that allows a man to be fright- 
ened out of his opinions in the exercise of 
a solemn duty? Is it not a wholesale 
fraud of the yrossest description, when the 
state gives you a right, and then allows 
our ueighbour to snatch it out of your 
hand? Is it not a falsehood of the darkest 
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dye when your actions belie your opinions, 
and you proclaim to your fellow-citizens 
that your heart is one way and your vote 
another? This it is that makes a man’s 
life a lie—this it is makes an election a 
melancholy sacrifice of public principle 
and individual conscience. You say that 
the canvass will be the same; that the 
landlord will extort a promise, and if the 
tenant should break that promise he will 
be a liar. I do not think that the canvass 
of. intimidation will go on, it will be a 
canvass of another sort. But suppose it 
does, and suppose the elector does promise 
and then breaks the promise, I do not 
commend, I do not excuse his falsehood ; 
but I say it is infinitely less mischievous 
to lie to an individual than to lie to 
his country — infinitely less mischievous 
to vote as his conscience tells him, even at 
the expense of truth, than to vote equally 
against the truth by voting against his 
conscience, and against what he believes 
to be the public interests. In either case 
it is a falsehood. But, in the one case, it 
is a falsehood that effects an individual, ia 
the other case it is a sin against the whole 
political community. You tell us that 
the ballot does not work well else- 
where. You tell us that history and ex- 
perience teach us that it has failed. I 
find it exactly the reverse. The noble 
Lord, the Member for Liverpool, has 
challenged me to refer to ancient states. 
I do not regard the ancient democracies as 
models—they were full of fatal errors—they 
were not democracies properly speaking, 
for their working classes were slaves, and 
most of their evils arose from their mis- 
taking liberty to be the licence of a handful 
of citizens, and the oppression of the ser- 
vile population. But, at least, for the 
liberty they did possess, the ballot was 
considered so essential that without it the 
wisest of all the ancient political writers, 
and one to this day an authority with all 
reasoners, I mean Aristotle, declared that 
liberty of election could not even exist. 
What was the first act of the thirty tyrants 
in Athens? to overthrow the ballot and 
institute the open vote. In Rome it was 
not effective against bribery—I grant it. 
But why? from the enormous fortunes 
and gigantic ambition of the patricians, 
against which all barriers were in vain. 
They came to their elections laden with 
the spoils of exhausted nations, and 
they devoted the plunder of other 
countries to the corruption of their own. 


Their wealth was great, their incentives 
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to ambition dazzling beyond all modern 
analogy. But at least the ballot even in 
Rome, was effective, if not against bribery, 
against intimidation. For that very 
reason both Cicero and Gibbon have con- 
demned it, and many gentlemen will re- 
member that sublime expression of Cicero’s, 
in which he calls it the silent asserter of 
liberty. Come to modern times. You 
have America before you. The noble 
Lord says it does not work wel! in that 
country. Listen to this testimony in the 
able and dispassionate work of Mr. Stuart. 
But before I read the passage, I beg hon. 
Gentlemen to recollect that in America 
the ballot and the open voting have each 
had a fair trial. Some states have the 
one, some states the other, and what has 
been the result? Why, that no state has 
given up the ballot, and that state after 
state has given up the open voting. Mr. 
Stuart says, “The ballot is becoming 
more and more universal; the States of 
Connecticut, Kentucky, and Louisiana 
having lately adopted it instead of the 
vote viva voce.” Now then see why the 
ballot was preferred—see the different 
workings of the two modes of election. 
Mr. Stuart was present at an election by 
ballot at Ballston Spa. He says, “ The 
excitement occasioned by the election ge- 
nerally was declared by the newspapers 
to be far greater than ever had been wit- 
nessed since the declaration of independ- 
ence in 1776 ; yet I am bound to bear this 
testimony in its favour, that so quiet a 
day of election both within and without 
doors I never witnessed in England or 
Scotland.” “In a state far exceeding 
Scotland in extent, and almost equalling 
it in population, the votes for the chief 
magistrate of the United States and his 
substitute, for the Governor and Lieute- 
nant-governor of the state, for a senator 
and representatives to Congress, for three 
representatives to New York, &c., were 
taken, and the business of the election 
finished with ease and the most perfect 
order and decorum in three days; all 
voted by ballot, which is here considered 
the only way to obtain independent 
and unbiassed votes.” This is where 
the ballot is adopted. Now observe the 
difference in those states where ballot is 
not adopted. At Louisville, in Kentucky, 
Mr. Flint saw the votes taken without 
ballot —the poll was kept open three days. 
“I saw three fights in the course of an 
hour. This method appears to be pro- 
ductive of as much discord here as in 
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So much for ballot in America. 
Now then it is not only that bribery will 
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in a great measure and in all large con- 
stituencies be utterly prevented—it is not 
only that intimidation will be rendered 
worse than useless, but it is because you 
will also gain in order, quiet, and in good 
moral results generally, that I advocate 
the ballot. When men come to under- 
stand that an election is not a mere holiday 
excitement, but a great and important 
national ceremony, they will look more 
into the real nature of the duties confided 
to them, and public morality will be no 
less promoted than private conscience will 
be protected. But it is said that it will 
weaken the influence of property. Now 
there are two kinds of influence—legiti- 
mate influence and unlawful and improper 
influence. The improper and unlawful 
influence the ballot will undoubtedly de- 
stroy: wherever one man trembles at the 
frown of another — wherever money is 
used to corrupt poverty—wherever pro- 
perty is intended to over-rule the con- 
science—there, indeed, will the ballot step 
in, and there will the poor man and the 
rich man be on equal terms. But, where- 
ever a great proprietor is more beloved 
than feared — wherever his virtues are 
made more apparent by the pedestal on 
which they stand—there the ballot-box 
will not steal from him a single vote, or 
take an atom from the legitimate influence 
of his station. On the contrary, it will 
always be found that the more the consti- 
tution forces the aristocracy to cultivate 
the favour of the people, the greater will 
be the moral jnfluence of the aristocracy, 
and the more you will find them rising to 
the head of affairs. Look at England 
and Germany at this day. In Germany, 
where the constitution keeps the nobility 
apart from the people, the nobility have 
not the energy, the ambition, the excite- 
ment to produce great men, and the most 
eminent names spring from the people ; 
but in England, where the constitution 
has always, more or less, forced the 
gentlemen to cultivate the public opinion 
of the masses, you find the gentlemen pro- 
ducing ornaments in literature, in the 
state, in the army, giving to the nation 
some of its greatest heirlooms of renown, 
and exhibiting that intellectual eminence 
and exercising that moral influence which 
must always result from uniting the aristo- 
cratic advantages of leisure and property 
with the popular elements of activity and 
ambition. This species of influence the 
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ballot can only tend to increase; and as 
men of property are forced to be popular, 
property itself becomes powerful. In a 
recent debate on Canada, certain expres- 
sions of mine have been severely misinter- 
preted—certain terms of censure I ven- 
tured to express towards not more than 
five or six gentlemen, whose spéeches else- 
where seemed to me to prejudice the 
liberal cause, have been perverted into a 
belief of my disaffection to the very cause 
I wished to vindicate. I have been ac- 
cused of supporting the Government from 
a desire of office. Sir, I owe it to my at- 
tachment to that literature at which the 
hon. Member for London directed a not 
very considerate sarcasm the other night, 
if I can say, with men of far higher station 
and wealth, that I am independent of all 
oficial temptation. I confess that it is 
my weakness to prefer the emoluments 
and the distinctions that are open to me 
in another career to all the more dazzling 
honours that a Minister could bestow. I 
shall not, then, be accused of speaking for 
myself when I ask her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to consider well the numbers, the 
energy, the talent in their own party by 
which this question is supported. Can they 
turn round to the vast majority of their 
friends and say, we accept your support, 
but we proscribe your opinions—you shall 
never hope a participation in power unless 
you leave your sentiments behind you. I 
see among her Majesty’s Cabinet Gentle- 
men known to be favourable to the ballot 
—are they to set an example to the people 
that it may be quite right to think one 
way and to vote auother? Must it not 
tell fatally against yourselves? You ask 
for the popular support, because you fight 
for the popular party and against an 
aristocratic majority. But in every town 
the liberal party has also its own aristocracy 
far more bigoted and intolerant to contend 
against. What are your obstacles on a 
great scale, are their obstacles in every 
town, every province throughout the 
country. * But just observe the difference ; 
you can only lose office and its emoluments, 
the poor elector may lose the very means 
of existence, and sacrifice the bread of his 
children to forward your cause and fight 
a battle which has no office, no glory, no 
successful ambition to confer upon him. 
Is it just, is it prudent to call on him for 
those perpetual sacrifices? Can they be 
always made? Is not human nature too 
weak for such violent efforts and such fear- 
ful temptations?. I do not threaten you 
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with the sordid loss of power, but I do 
threaten you with what. all public men 
must desire to prevent—serious detriment 
to your own principles, deep discourage- 
ment to public exertion, till at last your 
indifference tu the safety of the elector will 
end in the corruption of the Parliament. 
You have given emancipation to the 
Catholic ; give emancipation to the elec- 
tor; you have asserted liberty of con- 
science in religious opinions, protect liberty 
of conscience in civil rights. Tell us, and 
tell the people of England, that you will 
defend them in the exercise of that power 
you have given them, and that when you 
say you will abide by the Reform Bill, you 
did not mean that that second charter of 
our liberties was to be put up to the highest 
bidder, or wrenched away from public 
opinion by the strong gripe of individual 
tyranny. 

Lord John Russell said: I think that 
my hon. Friend, the Member for Lincoln, 
in addressing the appeal which he has 
made in such courtly terms to her Majesty’s 
Government on this occasion, has somewhat 
followed the course which has been pur- 
sued by others, namely, that of assuming 
that the measure now proposed for the 
consideration of the House is a fair and 
proper remedy for the evils which it is in- 
tended to cure. The hon. Member for 
London admitted that there were two pro- 
positions which it was incumbent on him 
to prove ; the one was, that considerable 
intimidation and corruption existed at elec- 
tions; and the other was, that the ballot 
and secret voting was a remedy for such 
evils. With respect to the former part of 
his propositions, I am not disposed much to 
dispute what he said, though I think that 
even there he resorted to very great exag- 
geration. I should have collected from the 
hon. Gentleman’s speech, that the whole 
mass of the people of England—that by far 
the great majority—that all but a very in- 
considerable number were brought up to 
the polling booths to vote against their 
consciences. Now, I must say, that in my 
opinion, if that were really the case, living 
as the voters do, in the midst of the nation 
—if those individuals who were intrusted 
with the elective franchise, and who con- 
stitute a large proportion of those who hold 
property in the country—if they were in 
this degraded state, ready in masses to be 
brought up against their will, to vote for 
whomsoever it might please their landlords 
or their masters that they should vote—if 
that were their state of degradation, I 
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should, say that the spirit of liberty was ex- 
tinct igwftthe nation, and no’ mechanical 
device id possibly restore that free soul 


which was then altogether gone, and must 
be considered as for ever departed. But 
while I admit that there has been consider- 
able intimidation and great bribery at the 
last election, I must say I do consider that 
the intimidation especially affected only a 
portion of the voters ; and that was, in my 
opinion, only a small proportion of the 
whole number. Still, however, I am not 
disposed to dispute that the existence of in- 
timidation is an evil of considerable magni- 
tude. But I am asked to-night not to 
admit the existence of an evil, not to con- 
sider what can possibly be the remedy of 
it, but to assume that the proper remedy is 
this secret voting, and to consent to its 
adoption. I am obliged, I confess, to use 
on this occasion, arguments that I have 
used on former occasions, both here and 
elsewhere, and that others have used be- 
fore me to-night, against this proposition. 
When a remedy is proposed for the evil, I 
do feel a repugnance to it on being told—on 
its being admitted by almost all the proposers 
of it—that its first effect and its permanent 
operation, must be the introduction and 
encouragement of deceit, hypocrisy, and 
falsehood among the voters. One hon. 
Gentleman says, that conduct of this de- 
scription is justifiable in such cases—that 
where the landlord or the master is an op- 
pressor, the tenant has a right to deceive 
him ; and the hon. Gentleman quoted 
several passages from Paley and Johnson 
in support of his view. I will not enter 
into that dispute, but I do wish to record 
my repugnance to the fact which seems to 
be admitted, that deceit and falsehood must 
be the result of the very first step it is pro- 
posed that the House should adopt to re- 
medy the evil complained of ; and this pro- 
position, be it remembered, is part of a new 
proposal to reform the representation of the 
people. My hon. Friend who spoke last, 
endeavoured to get rid of this objection by 
saying, “ Yes, but there is at present false- 
hood: the marf tells a lie to his country 
now ; if the ballot be adopted he will tell a 
lie only to a private individual.” Why, I 
must say, that even if that were the case, 
it would merely prove that you would ex- 
change one evil for another ; but whether, 
under such circumstances, the evil be more 
or less, I do not think it is of the same 
nature, and that which my hon. Friend 
has said in this respect is rather a metaphor 
than an argument on the subject. What 
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I mean is this: —when a voter conceals his 
opinion, his doing so is very degrading, and 
no doubt very injurious to the country. 
He says, “I am sorry that I cannot vote 
according to my will ; I am sorry that the 
authority of others and my own interest 
compel me to vote against the candidate 
whom I think best fitted to be my repre- 
sentative in Parliament.” He who so 
conducts himself does certainly commit a 
political offence, but he commits it, not dis- 
guising that he is doing an act against his 
will. What, however, is now proposed to 
us is, that when a man is called on by the 
agent of his landlord he should promise his 
vote to a certain candidate ; that he should 
repeat that promise in his association with 
his neighbours at the public dinner ; or in 
the processions that take place in the course 
of elections; that he should bear in his 
demeanour an appearance of being a friend 
and supporter of that candidate ; and when 
he comes to give his secret vote that he 
should belie his promise, and falsify the 
whole of his previous conduct. I do say 
that the political degradation which results 
in the one case, is a totally different thing 
from the moral degradation which would 
follow from the adoption of this proposition. 
Well, but then we are to suppose that by 
the introduction of this great evil, of this 
moral plague to the country, we are to 
obtain a great political good—we are to 
insure freedom in our elections hereafter. 
I will not repeat the objections in principle 
which I have at various times urged against 
the proposition of secret voting, and which 
have been much argued against to-night— 
that the voter is a trustee, and ought to be 
responsible to the public for the manner in 
which heexecuteshistrust. When I consider, 
however, that our publicfunctionaries, whe- 
ther judges, or ministers, or Members of 
Parliament, all act in the face of day— 
and I believe we are all made better in 
the exercise of our duties by the publicity 
of our proceedings—I do say that I see no 
reason for excepting from that responsibility 
to popular opinion, the great body of those 
in whom the elective franchise is vested— 
I see no reason why they alone should be 
removed from the eyes of the public ; 
why they alone should be allowed to 
exercise the trust reposed in them pro- 
tected from publicity ; why they should 
be permitted to discharge their public 
duty, the public having no knowledge of 
the manner in which it was performed. 
The hon. Member for Sheffield tells me he 
has another doctrine—that he holds the 
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elective franchise to be no trust, but that 
when it is once conferred on the elector by 
law, it is the absolute right of the voter 
—his absolute property, and if he comply 
only with the conditions of the law he may 
exercise it as he pleases. I am glad he did 
not propound that doctrine at the time we 
were discussing the Reform Bill ; the great 
principle of which is, that the elective 
franchise is a power held in trust only for 
the benefit of the people. There is another 
answer that has been given, which I have 
not heard to-night, but which I have seen 
in print, and which I think is the most 
plausible answer that can be given to this 
objection of the responsibility of the voter. 
It is said, if you insist that the elector 
shall act under responsibility, and that his 
conduct shall be exposed to the eye of those 
who have not the right of election them- 
selves, you admit, that those who have not 
the right of election are fitting judges of 
the manner in which the trust ought to be 
exercised ; and if they are fit soto judge 
they are fit to exercise the right of election 
themselves. Now, plausible as this sounds, 
I do not think it a conclusive argument 
against my objection, because, in all the 
other cases where you admit the public, 
many of them being of the same class, you 
by no means imply that the persons you 
see and criticise, are persons who are capa- 
: ble of exercising the power. The argument 
is, that if persons are fit to judge of those 
who exercise the franchise, they are fit to 
exercise it themselves ; and I say, it might 
as well be asserted that no persons are fit to 
sit ina court of justice, or criticise the 
charges and conduct of the judge except 
those who are fit to sit on the bench. It 
does appear to me, that so far as the answer 
to my objection is concerned, it might as 
well be made against any other kind of 
publicity as against the publicity that be- 
longs to the elective franchise. I will now 
refer to the argument as to the efficacy of 
this plan, because undoubtedly, unless it is 
to be efficacious, the incurring the risk of 
much falsehood, of great hypocrisy, and of 
acting against the general principle of pub- 
lic responsibility, which has been established 
throughout the country, in all other mat- 
ters of state ought to decide against it. 
That it would be efficacious I much doubt. 
With respect to the tenantry acting under 
the landlord, I believe with my hon. Friend, 
the Member for Derbyshire, that if you sup- 
pose—and you must do so, or the mea- 
sure is worthless—that this is to be a se- 
curity taken against the bad and tyranni- 
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cal landlord, I say that that bad and 
tyrannical landlord would soor*have the 
means of exercising a control, even though 
he had not the power of knowing which 
way the vote was given. I have said that 
if this plan were successful it would lead 
to breaches of promise—it would lead to 
falsehood. My belief is, that no people in 
the world are so remarkable for their love 
of truth as are the people of this country ; 
and that so strongly is that principle im- 
planted in them, that if a landlord’s 
tenants promised him faithfully that they 
would not vote for a certain candidate, 
though the ballot gave them the power of 
secrecy, they would keep their promise. 
But if they made no promise—if they said, 
resolutely, “We will not promise; we 
will give no promise to your candidate or 
to your friend,” why, then, would it not 
be the presumption of the landlord that 
they were men who meant to vote against 
him, that their politics were opposed to 
his ; and if he were an individual to exer- 
cise a tyrannical influence, would he not 
exercise it under such circumstances ? 
Would this be a remedy, be it always re- 
membered, is the great question. Where 
people’s sentiments are known as they are 
in the country by the conversation which 
takes place so much in public-houses and 
in market-places with respect to politics— 
where the general character and political 
sentiments of every man are so generally 
known, can it be supposed that the stewards 
of the landlords, who we must conclude to 
be acquainted with their master’s wishes, 
would not take care, before a few years 
were over, that the tenants were all of 
them of the same political sentiments as 
their own? Where, then, would be the 
remedy? I contend that this measure, 
instead of being a benefit to the voter, 
would only be an injury to all the tenants 
in the country and to the prosperity of the 
whole people. With respect tu tradesmen 
living in towns, I do believe there is some 
difference in the case. I own I am dis- 
posed to think there would be cases in 
which the customer has little connection 
with the tradesman—in which he knows 
scarcely any thing of the tradesman ; under 
the present system, hearing of the manner 
in which he has voted, he deprives him of 
his custom ; I think there might be cases 
in which the customer would not, under 
the ballot, ask him questions, and would 
not try by severe means, to find out the 
manner in which he had voted. Thus I 
do think that there might be some instances 
2Q 
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in which you would find this plan effect a 
certain degree of good, but I also think 
that the good would be miserably over- 
weighed by the quantity of evil. I must 
again refer to what 1 stated on a former 
oceasion, that I am decidedly of opinion 
that the question of ballot, as it now comes 
before us, does not stand alone. I will not 
go any further into the question of the 
ballot as an abstract proposition, feeling as 
I do how often it has been discussed, and 
feeling likewise that on another occasion | 
have delivered my opinions very fully upon 
it; but I wish to address myself to those 
who think that by means of the ballot they 
could establish a state of things in which, 
according to the words of the hon. Mem- 
ber for London, “ every vestige of intimi- 
dation would disappear,” in short, that you 
have but to adopt secret voting and you 
place your representation ona sound foot- 
ing, and your reform will be complete. [ 
said on a former occasion that I thought 
vote by ballot would lead to other things. 
It has struck me, besides, and I have since 
seen it stated, that if you declare that the 
voter shall not be responsible to public 
opinion, and carry your object really into 
effect, all those who are shut out from the 
exercise of. the elective franchise and who 
now know how every person has given his 
vote, will be far more discontented under 
the new state of things than they are at 
present. You now say, “It is true, in- 
deed, we do not think you qualified by the 
conditions of property which we have 
thought it necessary to lay down to extend 
the elective franchise to you, but you are 
among the free inhabitants of this country, 
you see the whole operation of the Govern- 
ment, from the commencement of the elec- 
tion of Members of Parliament to the Par- 
liamentary debates—you are participators 
in all, and your opinion goes to swell that 
grand tide of public opinion on which the 
affairs of state are borne along ;” should 
you, however, have to say, ‘‘ We think 
there is one privilege, and a most import- 
ant one, from which you shall be entirely 
excluded, as regards the election of Mem- 
bers of Parliament, you shall never hear 
which way any voter gives his vote, you 
shall never know the reason for which one 
man is elected in preference to another,” I 
do think that under such a state of things 
there is every probability that dissatisfac- 
tion must arise. The observations [ made 
to this effect have been confirmed by my 
experience of the last few months. I 
would ask any Gentleman who has watched 
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the course of events—who has observed 
the meetings which have taken place in 
favour of the ballot—whether they have 
not found that this jealousy really does 
exist —that there is now a large portion of 
the people who fear that the ballot may 
be established for the protection of the 
present electors, that reform will stop then, 
and that those who are non-electors will 
be more excluded from the opportunity of 
observing the course of public affairs than 
they are at the present moment? In con- 
firmation of my statement I will take the 
liberty of referring to some extracts I- have 
made, which will show what opinions 
have been expressed by persons of emi- 
nence who have taken a part at the pub- 
lic meetings in favour of the ballot ; 
because, after all, if the ballot were to 
be carried, it would be by those men 
who are now standing forward as its 
chief advocates, and it is by them that 
we must expect the course of affairs in 
future with respect to the representation 
to be ina great degree conducted. Ata 
meeting held in Westminster, soon after 
the commencement of the Session, there 
was a letter read from Lord Brougham. 
The noble and learned Lord declares: 
* But more frequent appeals to the country 
may be of little avail while a mighty body 
of our fellow-citizens are excluded from all 
share in the management of their own 
affairs, and left without the power of en- 
forcing opinions which they have at the 
least as much capacity to form, and at the 
very least as much independence of spirit 
to assert, as those who at present possess 
the elective franchise. This exclusion I 
certainly regard as the worst of grievances 
now complained of.” He says further— 
Upon the yet more enormous injustice, the 
incomparably more perilous mischief of ex- 
cluding so many thousands from those poli- 
tical rights which they are so unquestionably 
entitled to enjoy, and so well fitted to ex- 
ercise, 1 have again and again declared my 
fixed opinion both in Parliament and to the 
country.”” Lord Brougham declares himself 
a reluctant convert to the ballot ; he is an 
ardent advocate for the extension of the 
suffrage. The hon. Member for South- 
wark, who has spoken on this subject on 
many occasions at public meetings, has 
always stated that he considered the ballot 
if given alone would be of little value ; he 
would have with it an extensive franchise. 
I believe he said on the last occasion on 
which he addressed his constituents on the 
question—if | am not representing him 
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correctly he will correct me—that every 
person resident in the place of voting should 
be allowed to register his vote. At all 
events he expressed a desire to carry out a 
great extension of the suffrage. My hon. 
Friend, the Member for Bridport, said this : 
—‘* His maxim had always been to take 
what he could get, in order that he might 
obtain power to get more. Lord John 
Russell had stated that the ballot, universal 
suffrage, and triennial Parliaments were so 
closely connected together, that if one of 
them were granted it would be the means 
of obtaining the other two, and, therefore, 
he refused all of them. Whenever the 
question of the shortening the duration of 
Parliament, universal suffrage, or the vote 
by ballot came before the House, he (Mr. 
Warburton) would always support the one, 
that he might obtain the other; but if he 
were asked which he would choose first he 
should say the ballot. He would do so 
because he thought, when he had gained 
that, the inevitable consequence would be 
to get all the others.” But when my hon. 
Friend told the meeting that ke was ready 
as soon as he had got the ballot to obtain 
all the others, the meeting cried out, ‘* All 
at once,” being persuaded—and not im- 
properly—that if this great change took 
place it might be as well that in one Bill all 
those other changes which they desired 
should be effected. Many other meetings 
took place in London and in the country, to 
which I need not refer, except to say I 
think that in most of them, besides a reso- 
lution in favour of the ballot, there was 
gencrally a resolution carried in favour of 
shortening the duration of Parliaments, and 
another for the extension of the suffrage to 
household suffrage, or at least for such an 
extension of the suffrage as involved a very 
considerable change. At a large meeting 
which took place at Sheffield there was a 
division, and that division negatived uni- 
versal suffrage and triennial Parliaments, 
and adopted vote by ballot. One would 
presume, from the course pursued on that 
occasion, that vote by ballot was to be 
adopted alone, and that with that change 
the changes in our representation were to 
ecase ; but if you consult the speeches of 
those who advised the meeting to take that 
course—the speeches of those who influ- 
enced the meeting to come to that decision 
—a different result will appear. A gentle- 
man who spoke frequently at the public 
meetings held in that neighbourhood, and 
who has considerable influence there (Mr. 
Palfreyman), said, ‘‘ ‘l’o us, and to all the 
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requisitionists, the ballot is only important 
inasmuch as it is connected with the great 
cause of the people, the cause of reform, 
the ultimate extension of the suffrage, and 
the shortening of the duration of Parlia- 
ments. The only question about which we 
differ is at which end to begin. I think the 
proposers of the amendment are attempting 
to put in the thick end of the wedge first. 
[No, no!| Isay yes, yes; but I think that 
when we have got the ballot—when we 
have got the matter once between the rol- 
lers—we shall necessarily draw all connected 
with it through. With the supporters of 
the amendment I agree that the ballot might 
be injurious unless the other two questions 
should be carried after it.” I think the 
hon. Member for London said that his pro- 
position did not trench on any other ques- 
tion, and the hon. Gentleman who seconded 
the motion also kept quite clear of those 
other questions—the extension of the suf- 
frage and the shortening the duration of 
Parliaments ; but he did not so at Sheffield. 
In an able speech he made there, he denied 
that this was a question unconnected with 
any other. He said, “ To me the question 
is indifferent. I am prepared to support 
them all [hear, hear! from the supporters 
of the admendment]. I beg that I may 
not be misunderstood. [It was here inti- 
midated that the amendment was for uni- 
versal suffrage.] Iam for a large exten- 
sion of the suffrage, but I am not prepared 
for the abstract proposition of universal 
suffrage. But the question is, whether it 
will advance the object we all have in view 
to combine these questions, or whether it 
will be better to select the one upon which 
the greatest amount of opinion can be 
brought to bear.” Now, undoubtedly, it 
is a fair mode of proceeding, to bring 
forward the ballot, as that question on 
which the greatest amount of public 
opinion can be brought to bear, and on 
which the greatest division can be obtained 
in this House; but while I am asked to 
change my former votes and vote for it, I 
see on the one hand that greater intimida- 
tion is practised—but I do not see on the 
other that the ballot will remedy it. I find 
those who are proposing the ballot now say, 
what | do not remember them to have said 
on former occasions. They say at the pub- 
lic meetings on the ballot, that once carried, 
they will endeavour to get the duration of 
Parliaments shortened, and then an exten- 
sion of the suffrage—and the extension of 
the suffrage, mind, is a most indefinite 
term. A gentleman who has done me the 
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honour to address a letter to me (a Mr. Sy- 
monds), in which he has discussed the 
principles of household suttrage, says what 
is not quite inapplicable to the subject. 
«‘ Some mean by an extension of the suf- 
frage universal suffrage, and if the ballot is 
granted, this indefinite change is to be 
brought in as a necessary sequel.” Is not 
that with me a sufficient reason to pause ? 
Ought I not to consider, whether I shall 
not be called on to adopt the other changes 
demanded. The hon. Member for London 
did not allude to the other countries in 
which ballot has been adopted. He alluded 
to the Report of the Intimidation Com- 
mittee, and to the evidence as to intimida- 
tion ; but he passed over the evidence on 
the subject of secret voting. My hon. 
Friend behind me has referred to the opera- 
tion of the ballot in Greece and Rome 
and in modern states. I agree in what he 
says respecting Rome; the people were so 
degraded by corruption that it was impos- 
sible the ballot or any other measure 
could reform the state. But what-has been 
the operation of the ballot in America? 
Without perfect secresy, said the hon. 
Member for London, the measure must be 
quite inoperative. Now, has perfect secresy 
been obtained in America? Three wit- 
nesses examined by the Committee spoke to 
this point ; one said, “I think the ballot 
is used by us as a matter of convenience, 
few or no persons caring to conceal their 
votes.” Another said, “ I should think in 
New York that the sentiments of upwards 
of ninety voters, I was going to say ninety- 
nine out of every 100, are perfectly well 
known before they go up to poll.” Such 
is the state of property in America, that I 
believe it is not worth the while of any 
man to endeavour to influence the voter: 
but it is not so here where there are large 
masses of property and many poor persons, 
a different feeling must be expected to 
exist. Then in France the use of the 
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ballot is to prevent influence being exerted 
by the Government. Does it do so? There | 
was lately a discussion in the Chamber of | 
Deputies, in the course of which the Minis- | 
ter was charged by the leader of the oppo- | 
position with having used the influence of | 
the Government to a great extent in the. 
elections. One would have supposed his ; 
answer would have been, ‘* We have secret 
voting, it is impossible to know any man’s 
vote ;” but so far from that having been his 
reply, he admitted the fact, and asserted, 
that the exercise of influence was necessary 
to the existence of any Government. I can 
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see then nothing, either in the question 
itself, in the present state of the country, 
in the anticipations with which we are 
furnished with respect to other measures, 
or in the experience afforded by other 
countries, to induce me to adopt this pro- 


position. I am sure, it may be said, that 
if we acknowledge the evil to a great ex- 
tent, we are bound to finda remedy. I do 
not think it might be impossible to propose 
aremedy that might have some considerable 
effect, but I believe, that so long as hon. 
Gentlemen feel themselves bound to carry 
the ballot out, a remedy would be despised 
by them, and it would be useless to propose 
it unless they were willing to admit it to 
fair trial. But allow me to say, before I 
conclude, that I do feel that a very great 
evil exists in the intimidation and corrup- 
tion which have been practised at election 
after election, and more particularly in the 
two last general elections. I do not charge 
any party with this conduct, but I do say, 
that all those who have the power to inti- 
midate, on those who are the landlords and 
great proprietors in this country, that this 
sort of intimidation will be visited, unless 
some change shall take place. I cannot, 
Sir, vote for the ballot. I cannot vote for 
it because I think it would bea very serious 
evil instead of being an efficacious remedy. 
I cannot vote for the ballot because I do 
believe, that with the ballot Parliament 
would be driven into other changes in the 
representative system, and because I believe 
that the prosperity of the whole of this 
country, in which the lowest man not less 
than the highest is concerned, must be 
dependent upon the permanency, the sta- 
bility, and the tranquillity of our institu- 
tions ; but when I say this I cannot but 
perceive, though I may not take part in the 
measures, and though I refuse all concur 

rence in them, yet if the people of England, 
year after year, feel more and more intimi- 
dation and undue influence used, that they 
will also feel, that there are left to them 
not the rights which are given to them, 
not less by the ancient constitution of this 
country than by the new franchise con- 
ferred by the Reform Act. TI think, that 
the feeling now existing on the subject of 
the ballot will, under such circumstances, 
be strengthened. I believe that the people 
of England, who have seen great changes 
accomplished, are most unwilling and are 
most reluctant that new changes of great 
importance should be effected. I believe, 


particularly, that a change of voting se- 
cretly instead of openly would be a change 
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most abhorrent to their feelings and their 
desire to act with openness, fairness, and 
manliness. Yet I do believe, with all this, 
that unless those who have great property 
in this country will endeavour in future to 
abstain from intimidation—and I do think 
they would not lose their influence by 
it, I believe they would scarcely lose a sin- 
gle supporter—but unless they will endea- 
vour to sustain their power by means of 
conciliation and allowing five in one hun- 
dred or five in a thousand of their tenants, 
tradesmen, and customers to take their own 
way, unless they do this, I think that this 
question will gain strength, and if it does 
gain strength I cannot but perceive, that 
very great evils are impending over the 
country. 

Mr. E. R. Rice spoke amid loud cries of 
“question!” He was understood to say, 
that it was his intention to trespass but a 
few moments upon their attention. He 
wished to say that he supported this motion 
independent of any other question, and he 
thought it was quite distinct from any 
other. He thought it so distinct that if 
he were called upon to support the ballot, 
as the hon. Member for Finsbury had 
called upon the House to do, in connection 
with the extension of the franchise, then 
he most certainly would vote for the ballot, 
and against the extension of the suffrage, 
especially as the latter would, in_ his 
opinion, be virtually repealing the Reform 
Act. 

Mr. Hall rose, but shouts and cries 
rendered the hon. Member quite inaudible. 

The Speaker begged to tell hon. Mem- 
bers that it was neither creditable to them- 
selves nor to the House that they should 
incur the imputation of a desire to interrupt 
fair discussion in that House. 

Mr. Hall was not at all surprised at the 
impatience felt by the House, neither was 
he astonished at the unwillingness with 
which some hon. Members listened to the 
arguments which were adduced in support 
of the present motion. The question 
itself had been so often discussed, that the 
arguments, both for and against it, must 
be toa great extent exhausted ; and as he 
had on former occasions been permitted to 
state his own opinions, which remained 
not merely unchanged, but considerably 
strengthened, he came down to the House 
with the full intention of giving a silent 
vote upon the present occasion, and not 
obtruding himself again upon their atten- 
tion. But having listened attentively. to 
the speech of the noble Lord below him, 
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he could not, in justice to himself as an 
independent Member of the House, adhere 
to his original intention. He rose, then, 
not for the purpose of entering upon the 
discussion whether the ballot was or was 
not a desirable remedy for the evils which 
existed ; but to express his deep regret at 
the speech which had been delivered b 

the noble Lord. When he looked back at 
the debates which had taken place in that 
House, and remembered the loud advocacy 
in behalf of this very measure which was 
taken by some right hon. Gentlemen who 
now sat upon the Treasury Bench, and 
compared with that expression of their 
former opinions the conduct which they 
were now about to pursue, he naturally 
experienced those sentiments of dissatisfac- 
tion which such extraordinary conduct 
tended to produce. The noble Lord had 
admitted that intimidation and coercion 
had existed to a great extent at the late 
elections ; he had stated that it had been 
carried to a wider limit at the two last 
electiuns than at any previous ones. Did 
the noble Lord remember the speech made 
by his noble Colleague, the Member for 
Northumberland, when this subject was 
before the House last year? Did he recol- 
lect the concluding sentence of that noble 
Lord’s speech? He had already stated 
that he had not come down to the House 
with any intention of addressing it; he 
was not, therefore, prepared with written 
extracts from that speech, but he remem- 
bered full well the ability with which his 
nuble Friend spoke ; and in allusion to the 
intimidation which had been practised, he 
said that although he was not prepared to 
support the Ballot at that time, yet, ifthe 
intimidation, were continued—if it was 
persevered in—‘‘ We must, and we should 
have the Ballot.” Such were the words 
of his noble Friend. They were considered 
at the time as a guarantee for a favourable 
consideration of this subject, and he now 
called upon the Government to desist from 
their present course, and to realise the 
hope which they had held out, that if the 
Ballot was not to be supported by the 
Government as a body, they would at least 
allow those connected with them, who were 
favourable to the proposition of his hon. 
Friend, the Member for London, to record 
their opinions in favour of that measure.— 
But, even if the Administration was not 
prepared to go that length, and yet ad- 
mitted that great malpractices existed at 
elections—that the voter was coerced, and 
instead of his franchise being his own, that 
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it was made the property of others—why 
did they not come forward with some good 
aud efficient remedy? He was not so 
wedded to his support of the ballot, that 
he would not abandon it if a better remedy 
could be found, and he was sure his hon. 
Friend, the Member for London, would be 
equally ready to give up this motion, if 
such a substitute could be proposed ; but 
he believed it would be extremely difficult 
to produce such an invention, and the real 
objection to the ballot was, that it would 
be thoroughly efficacious. The noble 
Lord had, strange to say, quoted Lord 
Brougham as an authority upon this sub. 
ject. Lord Brougham had once stated 
that he feared the ballot would lead to 
bribery and falsehood ; but had not Lord 
Brougham changed his opinions ? Was 
he not now a supporter of the ballot 2?) But 
were not elections in some boroughs now 
a scene of bribery and falsehood ? Could 
any thing be worse than the system which 
now existed? But he would keep his 
promise, and not argue the subject ; he 
was ready to answer the objections taken 
by the noble Lord, but he would not do so, 
He would ask, was it fair towards the 
teformers, was it fair towards the coun- 
try, that the present Government, who 
professed opinions of a liberal character, 
who in former years were the advocates of 
a liberal policy, of reform in our institu- 
tions, of the political liberty of their coun- 
trymen, should now stand forward as the 
opponents of a free exercise of the fran- 
chise, and, instead of supporting their 
friends, throw themselves into the arms of 
the Tories. He lamented this course, it 
was one now of frequent adoption, but al- 
though in the present case they might be 
successful, it would ultimately be of no 
avail. The ballot was the question of all 
others most taken up by the public; it 
was the ground upon which they rested 
their hopes for the free exercise of their 
frauchise. Each succeeding election ren- 
dered it more necessary, and despite of the 
present unnatural coalition between the 
Government and the Tories, he believed 
that such a number would go forth in 
support of the motion this evening as 
would convey an assurance to Ministers 
that we soon must aud shall have the ballot. 
Lord Worsley addressed the House, 
but, in consequence of the noise, he could 
not be heard. He was understood to say, 
that he intended to vote in favour of the 
ballot, although he admitted that secret 
voting would not put an end to bribery, 
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Captain Pechell said, that it had been 
his intention to have expressed his opinions 
fully upon this subject; but perceiving 
the tone and temper of hon. Gentlemen, 
he knew well how vain would be the at- 
tempt to address an unwilling House. He 
had hoped that the admonition delivered 
by the Speaker might have a proper effect 
upon hon. Gentlemen opposite, but that 
hope was vain. Jt was his duty to stand 
up there in his place, and support a peti- 
tion from the town that he represented, 
particularly when the object of those who 
petitioned was to obtain protection for the 
voter. He knew well at what cost elec- 
tors maintained their opinions, and there- 
fore it was, that he felt it to be his duty 
to support them on the present occasion. 

Mr. Elliot came there determined to 
vote for the ballot, as he thought that the 
voters throughout the country required 
protection. His object was to protect the 
voter. If he understood correctly the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell), his in- 
tention was to protect the voter, and that 
he meant to propose a measure which 
would produce that effect. If the noble 
Lord gave now an intimation that it was 
his intention to propose any such measure, 
he had such perfect confidence in the 
noble Lord that upon that promise he 
should rely, and not vote that night for 
the baliot ; but if no such intimation were 
given, then, as a matter of justice to the 
country, he was bound to give his vote in 
favour of the motion of the hon. Member 
for London. 

Mr. W. O. Stanley attempted to address 
the [louse, but shouts and cries were con- 
tinued. He had hoped, he said, that he 
was in the society of gentlemen. Last 
year he had given his vote in opposition to 
the ballot, he had since changed his opin- 
ion with respect to it, and he could assure 
the House that for no other reason than 
this was he desirous of addressing them. 
He confessed he had heard with great 
sorrow the noble Lord, the Secretary for 
the Home Department, declare himself 
opposed to this question. That noble 
Lord entertained an erroneous opinion with 
respect to the prevalence of intimidation. 
He could assure the noble Lord that if he 
had beeu in distant parts of the country 
he would find that coercion prevailed to a 
very alarming extent. He would not at- 
tempt to go into the arguments on this 
question, as they had been much more 
ably stated than he could possibly state 
them ; but he would relate one instance of 
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coercion which he had seen in the public 
papers. It was a letter from “A consist- 
ent Conservative,” to his banker. The 
letter was as follows :—‘* Dear Sir,—As a 
consistent Conservative, 1 feel I cannot 
continue my property in your hands, since 
you have supported a party in the borough 
which is bent upon carrying such measures 
through Parliament as are likely, 1 con- 
ceive, to disturb the security of private 
property, and to destroy the established 
institutions of the country—institutions 
which this property has been intrusted to 
me to support. I therefore beg to close 
my account with you.” Hon, Members 
opposite seemed by their cheers to approve 
of this proceeding ; but the geutleman 
who wrote this letter, as if there could be 
any doubt of his intention, stated after- 
wards, at a public dinner, that seeing the 
great influence which a banking business 
gave, he was not willing to neutralise his 
own exertions by contributing to an in- 
fluence that was exercised against him, 
and he therefore closed his account. Did 
hon. Gentlemen opposite approve of these 
practices. The hon. Gentlemen opposite 
seemed to think that they had a rijht to 
do what they liked with their own. If 
such conduct were generally followed, what 
would become of society? If the principle 
were carried out to the full extent, society 
would fall asunder. He could state other 
circumstances. He had heard of a letter 
from two clergymen to two other clergy- 
men, begging them to retract the solemn 
promises which they had given to vote for 
a particular person. They were well 
known in the county he represented, and 
were known, he doubted not, to some hon. 
Members of that House. He had only to 
say that, as the only meaus of protection 
that he at present saw against coercion and 
intimidation, he felt bound to advocate the 
ballot. 

Mr. Slaney said, that as the town which 
he had the honour to represent had sent 
up to that House a petition, most respect- 
ably signed, in favour of the ballot, it was 
with pain and regret that he felt compelled 
by a sense of duty to vote contrary to the 
feelings of so many of those whom he so 
highly respected. He felt bound to vote 
against the proposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber for London. He acknowledged that 
the evil was great, but he thought that 
the remedy proposed was not the proper 
one. He acknowledged, that intimidation 
had taken place, and he regretted it; but 
he believed that it had taken place only 
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lately. He believed that the evil was of a 
temporary nature, and he was unwilling to 
apply to what he conceived to be a tem- 
porary evil a permanent remedy, which he 
thought would increase the evil. At the 
last election party hostility had been 
carried to a much greater extent than at 
any of the six elections in which it had 
been his misfortune to be engaged. The 
two parties considered that they were con- 
tending for power for the whole of a new 
reign, and the magnitude of the occasion 
excited the men of the respective parties 
to make every effort for the purpose of 
gaining a majority. Under these cir- 
cumstances of excitement both parties 
had recourse to means which in their 
cooler moments they would shrink from. 
Were they, for the sake of curing an evil 
that had arisen from temporary excite- 
ment, to introduce a change, and such a 
change, into the institutions of the coun- 
try? Many reasons had been stated 
against the proposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber for London; but there was one, in 
his opinion, still stronger reason than any 
that had been adverted to. It was this, 
namely, that this proposition would alter 
the franchise of the whole kingdom, The 
Reform Bill, when agreed to, was con- 
sidered as finally settled, at least for the 
time. He contended that this was one of 
the great claims in favour of that Bill; 
and in order that the Bill should have 
that effect, it was of a larger, a wider, 
and a more extensive nature than the 
most sanguine Reformer expected. That 
Bill had been received with approbation 
on all sides; and never had there been 
so strong an expression of the public voice 
in favour of any measure—a measure 
which was said at the time to be final. 
He did vot mean that no alteration should 
take place in its details, but that as far 
as regarded the franchise it should be 
final. But, unfortunately, there were 
those who were now discontented with 
the Reform Bill, and who brought for- 
ward such measures as_ the ballot, the 
extension of the suffrage, the discontinu- 
ance of qualification, the repeal of the 
law of primogeniture, the expulsion of the 
Bishops from the House of Lords, and the 
reform of the House of Lords itself, which 
meant nothing more or less than its abo- 
lition, Such measures it was which in- 
duced the people of England, who viewed 
matters calmly and considerately, to throw 
themselves into what was called the Con- 
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servative scale. This it was that produced 
that reaction to which on a former occa- 
sion the right hon. Gentleman, the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth, alluded. His firm 
opinion was, that if such measures as the 
present were pressed for, the effect would 
be that that reaction would be increased. 
On the other hand, if intimidation were 
still carried on to the lamentable extent to 
which it had often proceeded, there would 
be such a reaction in the public mind as 
to call for some remedy, either the ballot 
or some other, with -a force that there 
would be no resisting. He would not de- 
tain the House longer. He had stated 
his honest opinions ; and however dis- 
pleasing those opinions might be to some 
of his friends, he trusted that they would 
be reconciled to what he conscientiously 
believed to be his duty—to vote against 
the present proposition. 

Sir Robert Peel :*—Mr. Speaker, one 
charge has been preferred against me in 
the course of this debate to which I must 
plead guilty. The Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Ward) has asserted, that on the last 
occasions on which the question of ballot has 
been brought forward, I havecontented my- 
self with a silent vote. This is the fact : but 
as I have on three several occasions, since 
the year 1830, delivered my opinions on 
the subject of the ballot—as I have de- 
clared my decided objections to that mode 
of taking votes, and my reasons for enter- 
taining them, I do not consider the impu- 
tation of occasional silence a very serious 
one. It is painful to travel over and over 
again the beaten circle of a stale and 
exhausted subject, and to consume the 
precious time of the House of Commons, 
by the repetition of statements and argu- 
ments perfectly familiar to your hearers. 
If I could have recriminated on the hon. 
Gentleman—if [ could have charged him 
with the offence of holding his tongue, I 
cannot say that, in my opinion, the debate 
would have suffered from his silence. 

He imputes to me a great confusion of 
ideas, in confounding a right with a trust, 
in considering the franchise of the voter to 
be a trust, ior the exercise of which he is 
responsible. He says, that I was the first 
who discovered that the privilege of voting 
was of the nature of a public trust, and 
that the doctrine is exclusively mine. 

Now, first, as to the novelty and the 
exclusiveness of this doctrine. I have 
heard the following question put in this 
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House by others than by me: “ What is 
the nature and obligation of the electoral 
trust?” J have heard this House adjured 
in emphatic language to “ guard the com- 
monwealth against innumerable. breaches 
of trust committed by electors.” I have 
heard supposed appeals made to this 
House by electors couched in the following 
language : “ We (the electors) are tempted 
on every side to induce us to forfeit our 
trust.” These are not extracts from my 
speeches, but from the speeches of the 
Member for the city of London (Mr. Grote). 
He, indeed, denies, that publicity is any 


‘security for the faithful performance of 


the trust. He thinks the ballot will 
enable the voter to discharge his duty 
more conscientiously ; but he does not 
deny that the voter has a public duty to 
perform—that he has had committed to 
him a most important trust. The differ- 
ence between him and me is not as to the 
existence of the trust, but as to the secu- 
rity for its faithful discharge. The doc- 
trine, therefore, in regard to the elector’s 
franchise being a trust, is neither novel 
nor exclusively mine. 

Now for the argument of the hon. Gen- 
tleman contesting that doctrine. He 
says the franchise is not a trust, because it 
is a right. As if a trust could not be 
coincident with a right. I presume I 
have at present a right, an absolute legal 
right, for a time limited by law, to a seat 
in Parliament. But have I not a trust, 
also, co-existing with, and derived from, 
that right? But, further, according to 
the hon. Gentleman, the elective franchise 
is not only a right, but it is a right par- 
taking of the nature of property: it is a 
right of the elector as absolutely his own 
as any other property can be. Was there 
ever heard such a doctrine? Was the 
elective franchise ever placed upon such a 
thoroughly sordid ground? If the fran- 
chise be a right involving no trust, and 
partaking of all the incidents of property, 
why does the hon. Gentleman object to 
the sale of votes? According to him the 
elector has an unquestionable right to dis- 
pose of this species of his property to the 
best bidder. Why, then, call for the 
ballot ? 

Now, what is the origin of this, the 
really novel doctrine, of which the hon. 
Gentleman will probably prove, not only 
the first, but the single advocate? It is 
not mere confusion of ideas on his part. 
It is that he feels the pressure of the argu- 
ment in favour of publicity, as a security 
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for the faithful execution of any public 
trust. It becomes, therefore, his manifest 
interest to show, if he can, that the elec- 
tive franchise is not a trust; that it is 
thereby exempted from the application of 
that rule of publicity which is considered 
the most effectual check against abuse. 
The hon. Gentleman is the man who pro- 
posed the present system of taking votes 
in this House—who extended the time of 
a division from teu minutes to half an 
hour, for the express purpose of preventing 
secret voting—of publishing the names of 
the Members who vote on any question, 
and the side upon which they vote, in 
order that their constituents and the 
public may know the fact—in order that 
Members may be responsible to public 
opinion—in order that the salutary check 
of publicity may constantly exercise its 
tacit but powerful influence. What avails 
it, to say that the function of a Member 
of Parliament is different from the func- 
tion of a voter—that the privilege and the 
trust of each respectively are derived from 
different sources? The question is, if 
both are public trusts, why is not the 
security against abuse, admitted to be 
good in the one case, good in the other? 
The ballot would occasionally give dif- 
ferent results from open voting, if adopted 
in this House—it would be occasionally a 
check against the undue influence of 
private partialities and of party spirit, but 
you refuse, and wisely refuse, to purchase 
these occasional advantages at the cost of 
greater evils and greater abuses? Upon 
you rests the proof, that the same prin- 
ciple does not apply to the secret voting of 
electors, and there cannot be a more signal 
proof, that you feel the pressure of the 
argument against you, than that you fly 
for refuge to the ridiculous position, that 
a privilege, which is a right, cannot involve 
a trust; and to the monstrous doctrine, 
that the elective franchise is a right of the 
voter over which he has a control as abso- 
lute as that which he has over his pro- 
perty. So much for the hon. Gentleman’s 
complaint against others, of a confusion of 
ideas, and novelty of doctrine. 

The hon, Gentleman has another appeal 
to make to me. He says, that I have 
declared myself an advocate for the correc- 
tion of all proved abuses,—this term also 
having been, like the argument in respect 
to the franchise, a discovery of mine. 
Now, says the hon. Gentleman, as I can 
show the abuse of intimidation and undue 
influence to be incident to open voting, 
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and as you are pledged to correct proved 
abuses, you must adopt my remedy of the 
ballot, or propose a substitute. My answer 
is, that from the complicated relations of 
society —from the perversity of human 
nature —from the imperfection of all 
human devices—every institution, every 
public right that exists, must be liable to 
occasional abuse. Show me one that is 
free from it. Is trial by jury never 
abused? Is the liberty of the press never 
abused? Will it be sufficient that every 
shallow projector should show au abuse, in 
order that he may claim assent to his 
remedy? Surely he must satisfy us, that 
in the correction of one abuse he is not 
engendering others of greater magnitude ? 
that in cutting out one gangrenous part, 
he is not injuring the vitals? 

My belief is, that abuse in this case does 
exist, but that the extent of it is grossly 
exaggerated; that landlords, speaking 
generally, are not the tyrants they are 
represented to be; that the influence they 
exercise, is not so much the influence of 
intimidation as the natural and legitimate 
influence which is almost inseparable from 
the relation of landlord and tenant. There 
is no doubt, that during a contested elec- 
tion every appeal that’can be made to the 
prejudices, passions, feelings, interests, of 
the voters, is made by each party, and will 
continue to be made, whatever may be the 
mode of taking votes. But we must not 
confound the language of heated partisans 
during the contest with the practical exer- 
cise of power afterwards ; and | apprehend 
that the instances are of rare occurrence, 
in which a tenant, voting against the 
wishes of his landlord, is dispossessed of 
his holding: that when the excitement 
which prevailed during the conflict has 
subsided, better feelings regain the as-~ 
cendency, and the tenant is not disturbed. 
1 come to this conclusion quite as much 
from a consideration of what is the interest 
of the landlord as from implicit confidence 
in his sense of justice and generosity. It 
clearly would not be for the pecuniary 
interest of landlords to eject tenants, 
eligible in other respects, because they 
were lukewarm or hostile at an election. 
But it may be said that party feelings, 
that the electioneering spirit of the land. 
lord will prevail over his pecuniary interest. 
My answer is, that the political influence 
of the landlord will be injured by harsh- 
ness and severity towards his tenants, and 
that you have in that public opinion, 
which you will paralyse by secret voting, 
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a natural and efficacious check upon ty- 
ranny, the more efficacious, because it 
does not merely operate by way of remon- 
strance ; it does not merely make a tyran- 
nical act unpopular: but it visits such an 
act with the penalty of the diminution of 
that influence which the act itself is in- 
tended to uphold. There are, no doubt, 
instances in which the gratification of vin- 
dictive feelings will prevail over every 
other consideration ; but can it be denied 
that the political weight and influence of 
a landlord will be better promoted by jus- 
tice and forbearance towards his tenants, 
than by injustice and severity ; and that 
if political weight and influence be his 
object, a sense of his own interest will 
dictate to a map not swayed by passion, 
but by common prudence, the policy of 
not shocking the public feeling by acts 
of oppression and tyranny ? 

I shall proceed bricily to detail the 
grounds upon which I object to the sys- 
tem of secret voting. 

In the first place, it is a system totally 
at variance with all the institutions, usages, 
and feelings of the people of this country, 
with all the maxims which have taught 
them to believe that free discussion, that 
publicity, that the light of day, that pub- 
lic opinion, are the great checks upon 
abuse. The people have been habituated 
to canvassing at elections, to the solicita- 
tion of promises, to all the activity and all 
the artifices, by which, at a contested 
election, one party secks to gain a superi- 
ority over another. Livery voter’s incli- 
nations and intentions are known ; there 
is no neutrality, scarcely an instance in 
which a vote is reserved until the day of 
election. This may be right, or it may 
be wrong ; but it is the inveterate usage 
of the country, and all this you hope to 
counteract by a small piece of cunning 
machinery, by Mr. Green’s or Mr. Grote’s 
ballot-box. 

My belief is, that there will be no se- 
crecy. I doubt, in the first place, whe- 
ther you can give any assurance of what 
I will call the “mechanical secrecy” of 
the ballot-box, whether it can be so con- 
trived as to guarantee absolute conceal- 
ment. According to your hypothesis, 
Jandlords and customers will burn with 
desire to know in what manner their te- 
nants and their tradesmen have voted. 
Every effort of mechanical skill, every 
device of vigilant dexterity, will be em- 
ployed to discover the great secret. If it 
be discovered, nay, if there be a suspicion, 
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that it may be discovered, the ballot-box 
fails. The fears of unjust punishment, 
magnified by doubt and uncertainty, will 
continue to operate on the mind of the 
voter. 

In order to insure the success of this 
system of secret voting, it is indispensable, 
not only that there shall be absolute se- 
crecy, not only that there shall be the 
impossibility of fraud, but a perfect con- 
viction on the minds of voters and of the 
public that the disclosure of votes, and 
that fraud in taking the votes, are im- 
practicable. Now, at every polling place 
throughout the country, there must be a 
ballot-box placed in some apartment casu- 
ally provided, committed to the charge of 
some inferior agent—a deputy, I presume, 
of the returning oflicer. ‘The returning 
officer may be a warm partizau at the 
election. The result of the balloting may 
disappoint the public expectation. Votes 
have been promised in sufficient numbers 
to carry the election of one party, but the 
other has succeeded. In nine cases out 
of ten, there will be a suspicion of unfair 
play-~an unjust one, perhaps, but how 
will you correct it ? 

Suppose there be unfair play, and who, 
seeing what has been effected by mechan- 
ical skill, what apparent miracles it has 
performed, deceiving the senses and be- 
wildering the reason of men, can be per- 
fectly sure that the contrivances of your 
ballot-box may not be defeated through 
superior dexterity, combined with dis- 
honesty, in those who have charge of the 
ballot-box ? Suppose there be unfair play, 
what means can you resort to of detecting 
it? Suppose there be the imputation of 
fraud, how can you refute it? You can 
have no scrutiny. You cannot open the 
ballot-box. Your pledge to the voter 
is absolute concealment of his vote. Surely 
this is in itself a great objection to your 
system. You not only free the voter from 
all sense of responsibility, you not ouly 
enable him to discharge in secret a pub- 
lic trust, but you preclude yourselves from 
all subsequent inquiry, from all satisfac- 
tion of the public mind, even if there 
should be a prevailing suspicion that there 
has been dishonesty and fraud in the 
taking of votes, and that the rightful 
Member has not been seated. 

But let us concede, for the sake of ar- 
gument, that mechanical secrecy can be 
effectually provided for, that there shall 
also be a perfect conviction on the public 
mind that it is so provided for, and that 
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the possibility of fraud is excluded. Still 
I contend the ballot will give no effectual 
security either against intimidation and 
undue influence, or against general noto- 
riety of the manner in which votes have 
been given. After the ballot shall have 
been adopted, what will be the practice at 
an election? Canvassing is not to be 
prohibited. All the appeals now made to 
the prejudices, feelings, passions, interests 
of the voters, may still he made. And, by 
the way, why is not canvassing, why are 
not these appeals prohibited? According 
to the principles of the Member for the 
City of London, they ought to be; at 
least according to the principles laid down 
in one part of his speech, for he is at direct 
variance with himself upon this head, In 
one part of his speech he observed, that 
landlords would still muke an appeal to 
the reasou and affection of their tenants 
and dependents, and that, what he admit- 
ted to be the legitimate influence of pro- 
perty, would not be diminished. But in 
another part of his speech he stated, that 
the voter was as much bound to give his 
vote according to the pure dictates of his 
conscience, as the witness to give his evi- 
dence on oath, and the juryman to find 
his verdict: and that it was as great an 
offence to tamper with the vote as with 
the evidence or the verdict. If this be so, 
why do you tolerate canvassing? What 
legitimate influence can property exercise ? 
What right can there be to appeal to the 
affection of voters? Did any landlord ever 
take a witness or a juryman aside, aud re- 
mind him of long family connection, or of 
benefits received, as a reason for influ- 
encing his testimony or his verdict? No; 
there is an obvious distinction between 
the two; the universal usage of mankind 
has at least recognised such a distinction, 
and it will prevail over all the analogies 
which the refinements of argument may 
try to establish. 

But to return. The election approaches. 
The landlord and his steward, with a long 
train of friends, will canvass the tenants. 
Precisely the same appeals will be made, 
and with precisely the same result, The 
instances will be rare in which the promise 
of a vote will not be freely given. Can it 
be withheld ? Not according to your 
hypothesis ; for, so far as the previous 

romise is concerned, the influence of the 
onlin and the fear of oppression are 
untouched. The doubtful voter will be 
asked to stay away; to pair off with the 
certain enemy. What remedy does the 
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ballot-box give? You contend, that though 
canvassing is not to be prohibited, it will 
virtually cease under the system of secret 
voting, because it will be useless—because 
no one will think it worth his while to ask 
for the promise of a vote, when he is not 
certain whether the promise will be kept. 
What an unfounded assumption! If true, 
what a condemnation of your own mea- 
sure! for it rests the vindication of secret 
voting ou the imputation of universal dis- 
honesty and universal distrust. Depend 
upon it, that, in nine cases out of tep, 
where the voter is subject to influence, 
and where influence would now be exerted, 
it will continue to be so. The promise 
will be asked, the promise will be given, 
and the promise will be kept. ‘There will 
be occasionally an ill-conditioned fellow, 
with a spite against his landlord, or with 
his head turned by the tirade of the last 
Radical newspaper, who will break his 
word ; but the general rule will be—the 
observance of good faith. If it be, the 
ballot will have done nothing; for the 
promise will have been given from the 
same motives which now influence the 
vote. But supposing the observance of 
good faith he not the general rule; sup- 
posing that promises are freely given, and 
afterwards violated, will the ballot give 
an effectual protection to the voter against 
the landlord who shall be disposed to abuse 
his power— will no suspicion fall on the 
violators of promises? Is it possible that 
in a country like this, in which perfect 
publicity has hitherto accompanied the 
exercise of the franchise—in which every 
man’s vote is talked of and canvassed—in 
which the contested election occupies the 
thoughts, and is the theme of conversation 
for weeks before and weeks after it takes 
place, a man can so regulate his language, 
Itis company, his very looks, that there 
sliall be no guess as to his inclinations and 
intentions—that the cunning agent shall 
have no means of discovering from his 
intimate associates, from his family, from 
his servants, from his wife, or, at least, of 
vehemently suspecting, which is the tenant 
that has kept, and that has failed to keep, 
his word? Now, vehement suspicion is 
uo ground for inflicting a legal penalty ; 
but it is a ground on which a landlord, 
assumed by the hypothesis to be of an 
oppressive and vindictive character, might 
harass an obnoxious tenant. These, Sir, 
are the main grounds upon which I doubt 
the efficacy of the ballot to insure secrecy 
and to protect the voter, 
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It is said, however, that if the ballot 
shall effect little good, it will do no harm, 
and may therefore be adopted without 
danger. I dissent from this opinion. In 
times of perfect tranquillity the ballot 
might possibly be merely a delusion, but 
in times of great public calamity or excite- 
ment it might be the instrument of irre- 
parable evil. There might prevail a tem- 
porary clamour for war or for peace; 
unreasonable prejudices, with regard to 
public matters of deep interest ; there 
might be false impressions purposely cre- 
ated by a Government, during the preva- 
lence of which it might be deeply and 
permanently injurious to the public in- 
terest to have a general election, the voters 
being freed from all control of publicity. 
The fever of the moment, the popular 
cry, might deaden the influence of reason, 
and the influence of property, much more 
effectually under a system of secret than 
of open voting. I know it will be said, 
that this implies distrust of the constituent 
body—that it presumes they are unfit to 
be trusted with the elective franchise. It 
certainly does imply that there may be 
occasions when the public mind is for a 
season under the influence of prejudice, of 
passion, of unwise impatience, and that it 
is for the public interest that a public 
trust should be discharged under responsi- 
bility to public opinion—to that sober 
public opinion which, a few months after- 
wards, will pronounce judgment ;—subject 
also to the present control, which pro- 
perty, and station, and more enlightened 
views, may legitimately exercise, and can 
exercise with greater effect at such seasons 
of excitement, under the present system 
of voting than under the ballot. I do 
mean to imply this distinctly ; and my 
position is, theoretically and practically, 
more sound than that for which you con- 
tend; namely, that every voter is entitled 
to exercise precisely an equal degree of 
influence upon the administration of public 
affairs—no matter what may be the dif- 
ferences in point of property, or education, 
or experience—and that he may exercise 
the privilege that has been conferred upon 
him, not for his individual advantage, but 
as a public trust, in secrecy, free from all 
responsibility, and without even the possi- 
bility of being questioned. 

It has been taken for granted, in the 
course of this debate, that the ruling prin- 
ciple with the tenant is to obey the com- 
mands of his landlord. A Radical can- 


didate finds himself opposed by the fir. 
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mers, and at once attributes the oppositior. 
to himself, not to the free will of the 
tenant, but to the control exercised by his 
landlord. One gentleman has admitted 
that he found a great change, a great 
reaction, in the opinion and feelings of the 
landed proprietors, but complains that the 
tenantry should have been made to change 
their votes. But why made to change? 
Why should not the reaction have extended 
to the tenantry? Why should not they 
have voluntarily partaken in the senti- 
ments or the fears which influenced their 
richer neighbours? Suppose the repeal of 
the corn-laws has alarmed the gentry, or 
the correspondence with rebels in Canada 
has disgusted them, is it not a more 
natural presumption that similar fears and 
similar disgust have extended to the occu- 
piers of the soil as well as the proprietors, 
than that one class has been coerced by 
the other ? 

The examples of foreign countries have 
been again cited as an argument for the 
ballot. It is said that it comes recom- 
mended to us in modern times by the prac- 
tice of France and the United States, and 
is sanctioned by the venerable authority of 
Rome. Even if the ballot had been a 
successful institution in other countries, 
no safe conclusion could be drawn there- 
from as to the easy adaptation of it tothe in- 
veterate habits and feelings of this country. 
{t would be difficult to judge what has 
been the reciprocal effect in any country 
of political institutions upon the character 
and manners of the people, and of charac- 
ter and manners upon such institutions, — 
how they have acted and reacted upon 
each other. I was struck in the course of 
this debate by the contrast drawn by one 
hon. Member (Mr. Lytton Bulwer) be- 
tween the character of the aristocracy of 
Germany and of that of England, but I 
drew a totally different conclusion from 
that which the hon. Gentleman drew, as to 
its bearing on the question of the ballot. 
“ Look,” said the hon. Gentleman, “ at 
England and Germany at this day. In 
Germany, where the constitution keeps 
the nobility apart from the people, the 
nobility have not the energy, the ambition, 
the excitement sufficient to produce great 
men, and the most eminent names spring 
from the people: but in England, where 
the constitution has more or less forced the 
Gentlemen to cultivate the public opinion 
of the masses, you find in the class of the 
Gentlemen the great ornaments of litera- 
ture, of the state, of the army, exhibiting 
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that intellectual eminence, and exercising 
that moral influence which must always 
result from uniting the aristocratic advan- 
tages of leisure and property with the po- 
pular elements of activity and ambition.” 
Now, if this be, as I believe it to be, a 
just panegyric upon the character of the 
English aristocracy—if the contrast with 
the aristocracy of continental Europe be 
correctly drawn, there is surely a strong 
presumption against any material change in 
those institutions which in all probability 
have principally contributed to produce 
this happy result. But there is a pecu- 
liarly strong presumption against this par- 
ticular change, that is, against the system 
of secret voting. According to your own 
showing, the personal intercourse between 
the aristocracy and the masses (so far as 
elections are concerned) is to be diminished. 
The gentry are to be virtually excluded 
from that particular field on which, in 
political matters, they come habitually into 
contact with the masses. There is to be 
no motive for soliciting a promise ; all the 
stimulants to energy and activity which are 
now supplied by the necessity of personal 
canvassing, of unremitting personal exer- 
tion, of appeal to every motive by which 
an elector can be influenced, are to be dead- 
ened or destroyed. It appears to me, then, 
to be a perfectly just conclusion, that if 
the character of the upper classes in Eng- 
land do stand so deservedly high, and if it 
be mainly attributable to the combination 
of the aristocratic advantages of leisure 
and property, with the popular elements 
of activity and ambition, it is most unwise 
to disturb, by experiments of uncertain 
issue, the political institutions of the 
country, of which that aristocracy is the 
ornament, and particularly by a system of 
secret voting, to paralyse existing incentives 
to the activity and exertion of the upper 
classes, and to their personal contact and 
intercourse with the people. 

Now with respect to the examples of 
foreign countries which have adopted the 
ballot. In France the main object of it is 
protection from the influence of the Go- 
vernment. Yet it would appear that in 
France the ballot fails in these respects at 
least ; first, in producing a complete assu- 
rance on the part of the public as to this 
perfect secrecy of voting ; and, secondly, in 
preventing the exercise of influence in elec- 
tions on the part of the Government. 
There repeated]|y is dissatisfaction in France 
with the results of the ballot ; charges have 
been preferred against the Government or 
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the agents of Government, of violating the 
secrecy of the ballot-box. The first of the 
four charges preferred against the Govern- 
ment of the Prince de Polignac, was inter- 
ference with elections, and the violation of 
electoral rights. At every general elec. 
tion there is in France, the direct and 
avowed exercise of Government influence. 
Demands are made upon all the subordi- 
nate functionaries of the Government to 
support by their vote the views and in- 
terests of the Government; and when the 
charge of interference is preferred against 
the Government of the day in the Chamn- 
ber of Deputies, the answer is not denial, 
but recrimination—-** You did the same.” 
If the ballot-box in France does give per- 
fect protection to the subordinate officers of 
the Government, if it insures perfect se- 
cresy, removes all apprehensions of fear, 
or expectation of favour, whence the cir- 
culars of French Ministers, the exhortations 
to the electioneering activity and zeal of 
their dependents, the rewards for the ex- 
bition of these qualities, the punishments 
for the want of them? And does the 
ballot in France justify your predictions, 
that there will be no motive to solicit the 
promise of a vote, when you have not the 
means of ascertaining how the vote will be 
iven ? 

The ballot is in force in the United 
States, but what are its effects? Is there 
no canvassing there? No solicitation of 
votes ? Is there secrecy as to the vote? 
Is it not notorious that the influence of 
party feeling, the influence of institutions, 
laws, manners, habits like our own, the 
love of publicity, the prevalence of free 
discussion, the open expression of individual 
opinion, defeat the precautions of the bal- 
lot-box, and establish, by voluntary dis- 
closures, or by indications of opinion which 
are tantamount to disclosures, a general 
notoriety as to the manner in which votes 
have been given? In the United States, 
when the ballot was originally introduced, 
there had not previously prevailed the in- 
veterate usage of open voting. The people 
had to form a new constitution ; they were 
at liberty to adopt such institutions as 
might appear to them most consistent with 
its ruling principles, unembarrassed by 
previous usages and prejudices in favour of 
other pre-existing institutions. If the 
ballot had succeeded there, it would not 
necessarily follow that it must succeed in 
another country, where it would have to 
struggle against the current of established 
habits and the feelings connected with 
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them. But if it fails in the United States, 
in insuring secrecy (I speak not of me- 
chanical secrecy)—if there even “ sensus 
moresque repugnant”—if it is there coun- 
teracted by the influence of feelings stronger 
than:the provisions of the law, and that the 
votes taken in secret are, nevertheless, 
generally notorious, is there not reason to 
apprehend that it will fail here also in 
establishing secrecy, and that the security 
it professes to give, will be perfectly delu- 
sive ? 

The example of Rome has been again 
appealed to, and the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Lytton Bulwer) has referred to Gibbon’s 
authority for the purpose of establishing 
the fact that the ballot was effectual in Ro- 
man elections in securing the voter from 
intimidation and improper influence. The 
expressions of Gibbon, referred to by the 
hon. Gentleman, in respect to the veteran 
being freed by the ballot from the con- 
trolling influence of his general, point out 
the particular passage which the hon. Gen- 
tleman has in view. Now Ict us take the 
whole of that passage, and then judge 
whether Gibbon can be fairly referred to 
as an authority in favour of the ballot and 
its operation upon the state of society and 
the civil Government of Rome. The pas- 
sage is this :— 


“The tribunes soon established a more spe- 
cious and popular maxim, that every citizen 
has an equal right to enact the laws which he 
is bound to obey. Instead of the centuries 
they convened the tribes; and the patricians, 
after an ineffectual struggle, submitted to the 
decrees of an assembly in which their votes 
were confounded with those of the meanest 
plebeians, Yet as long as the tribes succes- 
sively passed over narrow bridges and gave 
their voices aloud, the conduct of each citizen 
was exposed to the eyes and ears of his friends 
and countrymen. ‘The insolvent debtor con- 
sulted the wishes of his creditor, the client 
would have blushed to oppose the views of 
his patron, the general was followed by his 
veterans, and the aspect of a grave magistrate 
was a living lesson to the multitude. A new 
method of secret ballot abolished the influ- 
ence of fear and shame, of honour and interest, 
and the abuse of freedom accelerated the pro= 
gress of anarchy and despotism.” 


When next, Sir, the hon. Member for 
the city of Lincoln quotes Gibbon, I hope 
this will encourage him to give the whole 
passage, instead of only a portion of it. 

Vhere is a remarkable passage in Pliny, 
with respect to the practical working of 
the ballot in Rome. Pliny had admitted, 
that for some evils in elections, the ballot 
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would probably be a remedy, but he feared 
that it would introduce evils more aggra- 
vated than those which it might correct. 
In writing afterwards, he says, that his 
apprehensions had been confirmed by the 
result ; and in the course of his observa- 
tions, he gives this brief but striking de- 
scription of the voter by ballot :— 

“ Poposcit tabellas, stilum accepit, demisit 
caput, neminem veretur, se contemnit.” 

The reverence for authority was gone, 
the fear of public opinion was removed, 
the aspect of a grave magistrate — the 
living lesson (as Gibbon calls it) to the 
multitude, ceased to encourage or re- 
buke ; and the voter retired from the 
ballot, conscious perhaps of the violation 
of a promise, with the sense of shame in 
his demeanour, and the feeling of dis- 
honour and degradation in his heart. 
And be assured that if this feeling be 
introduced here, if you accustom the 
voter to the violation of a solemn promise, 
if you make him believe that a lie told to 
a landlord is of little comparative conse- 
quence, you will dearly purchase the ad- 
vantage of a secret vote, at the price of 
promises disregarded — truth habitually 
violated—the sense of honour destroyed, 
and self-esteem extinguished. 

You tell us that the ballot is necessary 
for the perfection of past reforms, and for 
the contentment and satisfaction of the 
people: The ballot is now proclaimed to 
be the great, the only measure which can 
secure liberty of opinion and lay the 
foundations of concord. I distrust your 
prophecies. I compare your past predic- 
tions, as to the results of great constitu- 
tional changes, with your present descrip- 
tion of them. You told us, a short time 
since, that the one thing needful for our 
harmony and welfare, was the destruction 
of nomination boroughs, and the infusion 
of more of the democratic principle into 
the constitution and working of the Go- 
vernment. Your opinions prevailed,— 
your views were accomplished. Six short 
years have passed, and so far is it from 
your prophecies having been fulfilled, that, 
according to your own declarations, reform 
has been an utter failure; it has aggra- 
vated all the former evils of elections, 
there has been more of intimidation, more 
of expense, more of corruption since the 
passing of the Reform Bill than there was 
hefore. There is now, if we are to credit 
your assertions, no legitimate ground for 
confidence in’ the Members assembled 
within these walls. The existing system 
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has lost all title to national esteem ;—in 
fact, we have no representative system 
The baneful principle of nomination re- 
mains in force. We are described, in 
short, to be in the last stage of that de- 
crepitude in which the power of Rome 
crumbled into dust, when the forms of 
free government were preserved, but all 
the vital energy was extinguished. 

All these are your expressions, not 
mine; your expressions applied in the 
course of this debate, to the present re- 
formed representative system of this 
country. [ contrast them with your 
former predictions, when that very system 
was under discussion, and when you hailed 
the measure of parliamentary reform, as 
the second great charter of national liberty. 
So will it be with the ballot. Six years 
hence, you will discover not only that it is 
inoperative, but a positive curse. Then 
will arise the complaints of new abuses— 
of new schemes of wholesale and systematic 
bribery —of payments for votes, contingent 
upon the successful result of the election— 
of voters harassed and punished upon bare 
suspicion of imputed frauds, and the im- 
possibility of detecting them, if the pledge 
of perfect secrecy is to be fulfilled. But, 
above all, will arise the indignant com- 
plaint, that the constituent body is a 
limited and privileged class, protected from 
all responsibility, shielded by secrecy iu the 
exercise of public functions, enabled, be- 
cause unchecked by shame or public 
opinion, to gratify private pique, or, 
perhaps to profit by the new and secret 
corruption which ingenious bribery will 
have devised. Then will come the demand, 
even now plainly foreseen and foretold,— 
the demand for extended suffrage as the 
necessary consequence, nay, as the only 
remedy of the special evils of the ballot,— 
for suffrage, not circumscribed by arbitrary 
rules as to residence or property, but for 
suffrage co-extensive with population, and 
restricted only, if at all, by the age of 
twenty-one. Thus will you proceed from 
change to change, one rendering inevitable 
another, partly from the restless appetite 
for innovation, growing with indulgence ; 
partly from the impatience, the justifiable 
impatience of new and intolerable evils. 
Thus will you proceed, until the whole 
principles and character of your constitu- 
tion and form of Government are changed, 
and a fierce democratic republic is erected 
on the ruins of a limited monarchy, 

Believing that limited menarchy to give 
much better securities for peace, prosperity, 
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and liberty than such a republic, foreseeing 
that the Ballot must involve future changes 
in the representative system, more exten- 
sive and important than the Ballot itself, 
changes inconsistent with the principles of 
a mixed form of Government by King, 
Lords, and Commons, I shall give my un- 
qualified opposition to this motion. 


Mr. C. Buller said, amidst cries of 
* divide, divide,” the right hon. Baronet 
had come forward in a chivalrous manner 
to defend the noble Lord from the attacks 
made upon him in another quarter. Now, 
although he gave credit to the right hon. 
Baronet for the magnanimity of this con- 
duct towards a political opponent, he could 
not help thinking that he was taking the 
most effectual method of damaging such an 
adversary and increasing his unpopularity by 
proclaiming the identity of their opinions. 
When the right hon. Baronet said, he had 
not introduced any novelty into this dis- 
cussion, he did himself great injustice ; 
for he certainly had introduced into it 
great novelty of discussion. He would 
not refer to ancient history as copiously as 
the right. hon. Baronet had done ; but he 
would just remind him that Cicero said, 
* that the ballot opened the front of man.” 
The right hon. Baronet, referring to the 
elections in France, said that there was a 
tampering with the ballot-box ; that after 
the votes had been deposited in the box 
they were not safe, but were exposed 
to be tampered with by the returning 
officer, who, consequently, frequently made 
a false return. Now, he defied the right 
hon. Baronet to find an instance of this 
in the whole history of France, from the 
time of the concession of the Charter by 
Louis 18th. Many elections had been 
illegal; but there was not an instance of 
one which had been tampered with in the 
manner described by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet. The illegality consisted in the 
returning officer depriving the elector of 
his right of writing down his vote secretly, 
and compelling him to write it down in 
public. As to the opinion of the people of 
Frauce or of the people of America, with 
respect to the ballot, he did not pretend to 
be intimately acquainted with it. Nor 
would he refer, as he might, to the state- 
ment of travellers on that subject, but he 
would advert to much higher evidence. He 
would advert to the public testimony 
afforded by the conduct of those and 
other nations, as showing what their ex. 
perience had taught them to think of the 
efliciency of the system of voting by ballot. 
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He would challenge the right hon. Baronet 
to show an instance in all the countries of 
the modern world in which a state, adopting 
a representative government, had not, at 
the same time, adopted the vote by ballot. 
In all the new states of the North Ame- 
rican union that had been done; in all 
the alterations made in the old states 
that had been done. In Switzerland the 
same thing had occurred. Where the 
states were free there the ballot was found ; 
where they were not free the ballot did 
not exist. All the cantons in Switzerland 
which partook of the revolution of 1830 
adopted the ballot. There was not a single 
instance in which a canton, which had 
used the ballot, had gone back to the system 
of open voting. And yet the House had 
been told that the ballot did not work 
well; they had been told so, notwith- 
standing this general acknowledgment in 
its favour. They had the testimony in its 
behalf, not of the friends of the people, 
but also of the enemies of the people. 
For whenever the enemies of the people 
attempted to violate their privileges they 
attacked the ballot. His hon. Frierid, the 
Member for Sheffield, had said that “no 
eminent French statesman” had opposed the 
ballot. His hon. Friend had forgotten 
that eminent statesman Charles 10th, who, 
when he attempted by his ordinances to 
destroy representative government, had 
taken care to decree the substitution of 
open for secret voting. The inference to 
be drawn from the conduct of the Liberal 
portion of America, Switzerland, or France, 
was not against but strongly in favour of 
the efficacy of the ballct. Nor was it less 
so to its morality. The ballot had pre- 
vailed in the moral and enlightened cantons 
of Switzerland, in the moral and enlight- 
ened monarchy of France, and in the 
moral and enlightened republic of America. 
In all those countries moral and religious 
freedom was preserved, notwithstanding 
the system which its opponents declared 
must demoralise any country into which it 
was introduced. He would grant that the 
ballot would give voters the power to 
accept bribes from both sides in an election 
contest. What was the inference he drew 
from that circumstance? That, by estab- 
lishing the ballot, they would take away 
from any man an interest in bribing a 
voter. That was not the only case in 


which our laws and usages operated bene- 
ficially in this indirect manner and pre- 
vented evil by apparently permitting it to 
In order to 


be practised with impunity. 
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prevent minors from being cheated by 
tradesmen, minors were allowed the power 
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of cheating tradesmen. Why were they 
allowed this power? For the plain reason 
that it rendered tradesmen loath to give 
credit to persons who were permitted by 
law to cheat them with impunity. In the 
same way give the elector the power of 
cheating with impunity the man who 
bribed, canvassed, or threatened them, and 
candidates would not bribe, threaten, 
or canvass those who could cheat them 
with impunity. He hoped he might be 
allowed to make a few remarks upon the 
speech of the noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell), who, he must say, had been as 
little guilty of novelty as any body who 
had addressed the House upon the occa- 
sion. It was not with the arguments 
which the noble Lord advanced against the 
efficacy and morality of the ballot that he 
intended to deal, but with the imputation 
which, without a shadow of reason, he endea- 
voured to fasten upon all the supporters of 
the motion of the hon. Member for Lon- 
don (Mr. Grote), and by which he at- 
tempted to make out that the ballot would 
be employed as the first and primary instru- 
ment towards the achievement of very 
wild schemes of extensive and unlimited 
encroachments upon the constitution. He 
thought that the noble Lord was palpably 
unjust when he advanced such an ar- 
gument against the supporters of the 
motion. The proposition for the adop- 
tion of the ballot was not brought forward 
with the view of making it the instru- 
ment for effecting future and more ex- 
tensive changes. He could not conceive 
how it was to operate as an instrument 
of change. The proposition for the ballot 
was introduced for the purpose of con- 
solidating political power in the hands 
of those who now possessed it. The 
Reform Bill gave the right of voting to 
a large class of persons; the supporters 
of the ballot wished to enable that large 
class of persons to exercise their right of 
voting unchecked and uncontrolled—un- 
checked and uncontrolled as much by the 
non-elector below them as by the wealthy 
and influential above them. The noble 
Lord in the course of his address had raked 
up all the speeches which had been made 
at various meetings at various places n 
consequence of the unfortunate speech 
made by the noble Lord at the commence- 
ment of the present Session of Parliament. 
The noble Lord had alluded particularly to 
the speeches made by the hon. Member for 
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Southwark (Mr. D. W. Harvey), and by 
another Member of the House, in one of 
which he said the ballot was recommended 
because it could not fail of becoming the 
instrument for effecting an extension of 
the suffrage, and in the other, because it 
would lead to a shortening of the duration 
of Parliaments. Now, the real effect of 
the ballot would be to make the 101. 
householder perfectly independent in the 
exercise of his vote ; and that, he supposed, 
was what the opponents of the ballot did 
not wish. The right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Robert Peel) was wrong in saying that he 
had introduced no novelty into the dis- 
cussion of this question. The right’hon. 
Baronet was too modest. The right 
hon. Baronet had been guilty of the 
great novelty of being too frank. The 
argument advanced by the right hon. 
Baronet was an argument against represen- 
tative government altogether, and that was 
what the opposition to the ballot really 
meant. The right hon. Baronet had stated 
it as one of his objections, that by the 
ballot the people would in times of excite- 
ment obtain the power of exercising their 
franchise in a manner dangerous to the 
peace of society, because it would be in 
Opposition to the more wealthy and in- 
telligent. But if open voting had the 
effect of subjecting the voter in one case to 
the influence of the powerful, how did the 
right hon. Baronet provide for its not 
always producing this effect? And as the 
right hon. Baronet had not defined the 
peculiar crises in which one class ought to 
have this control over the votes of the rest, 
and as it appeared impossible to do so, he 
could not help inferring that the right hon. 
Baronet really wished that the rich should 
in all cases have the power of controlling 
the franchise of the rest of the community, 
and this was the real ground of opposition 
to the ballot. The ballot was opposed 
because it would substitute representation 
in the place of nomination. very argu- 
ment upon which the opposition rested 
distinctly avowed it. By the Reform Act 
the people obtained the suffrage; but 
matters had since been so managed as to 
render the effect of that measure in a great 
degree null; and now that the true and 
legitimate objects of the Act had been de- 
feated, the hon. Gentlemen opposite came 
forward and declared themselves its stanch 
supporters? Why? Because it kept the 
voter in thrall—because it prevented the in- 
dependent exercise of the franchise —because 
it neutralized the act and the principle of 
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representation which those Gentlemen had 
always opposed. [Cries of “ Oh!” and 
** Divide!” He had always observed, that, 
nothing so much excited a noisy and 
obstreperous cry of ‘‘Oh!” from the op- 
position benches as a plain telling of the 
truth. The fact was, that since the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had become practical 
reformers, they had forgotten all their 
ancient principles of conduct, and nothing 
was now so distasteful to them as to be 
reminded of their former sayings and 
doings. The noble Lord the Member for 
Stroud, did not oppose the ballot with the 
same view, he admitted that the vote 
ought to be free; but, somewhat oscil- 
lating between aristocracy and democracy, 
he added, that he thought it ought to be 
checked by responsibility —to whom hecould 
not make out, whether to the aristocracy 
or to the democracy. He himself stood 
between the two, and said, that the voters 
to whom the Reform Act gave the franchise 
were the fit depositories of political power, 
and that means ought to be given to them 
of exercising their franchise with freedom 
and security. But he maintained, that the 
legal gift of the franchise had been nulli- 
fied by the deficiency which existed in the 
mode of voting. He asked for no increase 
of the franchise. He did not agree with 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite, who in spite 
of their professed respect for the Reform 
Act, endeavoured last Session, when they 
voted for the proposition of Sir James 
Graham, to curtail the franchise by de- 
priving a large class of electors of the right 
to vote. He did not agree with those who 
wished to disfranchise the freemen or the 
50/. leaseholders. He wished to disfran- 
chise no man. He would leave the fran- 
chise as it now stood, neither curtailing it 
nor extending it. That was his wish at 
present ; but he did not mean to say, that 
hereafter an extension of the suffrage might 
not be necessary. He was not presumptuous 
enough to lay down laws to bind posterity. 
He did not think, that the franchise pre- 
scribed by the Reform Act was a franchise 
that should last for ever. But he had 
no intention to change it; he merely 
wished it to be unfettered. For that 
purpose he supported the ballot. It was 
not to the principle, but to the defective 
machinery of the Reform Act that he 
and those who thought with him upon 
the subject of the ballot, attributed the 
evils of which they complained. “ The Re- 
form Act,” he continued, “ isa good Act, 
if you would carry it into effective opera« 
2R 
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tion It is good in as far as it confers the 
legal title to the franchise on the mass of 
intelligence and property of the country. 
All we call on you to do is, to adopt an 
alteration in the mechanism of voting, that 
shall ensure to that class the actual posses- 
sion of the privilege which the law has given 
it. We seek not admission for any new 
principle. The independence of the voter 
is a principle as ancient as Parliament 
itself. Many laws have been passed to 
guard it; a hundred resolutions of this 
House have proclaimed its importance and 
itssanctity ; andstill the independence of the 
voter is not preserved. What I call upon 
you to do is to vindicate your own laws. 
Do not allow the insolence or the frauds 
of wealth to trample on the fundamental 
principles of your constitution, but by the 
simple machinery of a box and a card 
protect rights which you profess to revere 
—rights which a mighty nation cherishes 
and will cause to be respected.” 

Mr. Grote said, it would illbecome him 
{o trespass at any length upon the patience 
of the House after the indulgence with 
which it had been kind enough to listen to 
him in the early part of the evening; but 
as his motion had been met by the decided 
opposition both of the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell) and of the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
R. Peel) who sat opposite, he hoped he 
might be permitted to make two or three 
remarks upon what had fallen from them 
only. With all the ability which they had 
employed upon the occasion they had not done 
what it was incumbent upon them to do— 
they had not replied to his objections, nor 
to the complaints and objections of the 
voters of England, who were the principal 
parties interested in the discussion. ‘They 
had neither of them denied the existence 
and reality of intimidation ; they hat not 
pretended to provide any other remedy for 
intimidation than that which he (Mr. 
Grote) proposed, unless, indeed, he were to 
be called upon to adopt as a remedy that 
sort of impotent lecture to the landlords 
which the noble Lord, the Member for 
Stroud, had not been ashamed to use again 
that evening, although he had used it at 
his election for Devonshire in 1832, and 
although subsequent experience must have 
convinced him how utterly useless, how 
wholly null, it was. He repeated, that to 
the complaints and objections of the voters 
of England no solid answer had been 
returned either by the noble Lord or by the 
right hon. Baronet. Instead of returning 
a solid answer, what had been done? Why, 
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they ascribed to the ballot a tendency— 
which in no reasonable view the ballot 
could be held to possess—to stifle free dis- 
cussion. He maintained that the ballot 
would at once open to the constituency of 
England a greater freedom of discussion, a 
greater freedom of speech, than they had 
ever yet possessed. He maintained further 
that it would encourage and strengthen all 
those moral influences which the noble 
Lord and his right hon. ally contended it 
would depress and destroy. The right hon. 
Baronet had said much about the impossi- 
bility of maintaining secrecy. But, surely, 
it could not have escaped the right hon. 
Baronet that if he wished to see whether 
the plan which he proposed would be 
effectual or not the right hon. Baronet 
ought to allow him to introduce his bill. 
If the provisions of the bill did not satisfy 
the right hon. Baronet that a complete 
secrecy could be secured, then he might op- 
pose it; his opposition now was premature. 
If he were one of those who felt eager 
for the permanence and popularity of the 
Government of which the noble Lord was 
the leader, he should express his very great 
regret at the language which he had used 
that night, and the opposition which he had 
given to the question. Little did the noble 
Lord know the effect which would be pro- 
duced in the country by the words he had 
uttered that evening. He (Mr. Grote) was 
much mistaken if the noble Lord did not 
soon find reason to regret those words and 
the decision they announced. The noble 
Lord told them that the ballot was now 
indissolubly connected with extension of 
the suffrage, and triennial Parliaments. 
And what had made it so? He would tell 
the noble Lord. It was his own declaration 
upon these subjects at the commencement 
of the present Session. He was a friend 
to the ballot, a friend to an extension of 
the suffrage, and a friend to triennial 
Parliaments ; but he asserted that the three 
questions were quite distinct, that any one 
of them might be supported and the others 
resisted by the same individual, without 
his being thereby exposed to the charge of 
inconsistency. It was the noble Lord and 
his Government who were doing all they 
could to connect the three questions by an 
indissoluble tie, and he would take leave 
to tell them, that though for the moment 
they might get over the difficulty caused to 
them by the question of the ballot, they 
were laying up for themsclves far greater 
difficulties, and that ere long the three 
questions they so much apprehended would 
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roll in upon them and the House in a way 
they would find it impossible any longer to 


resist. 


He maintained that the Govern- 


ment had no right at the present moment 
to connect the three questions indissolubly 


together. 


He now introduced to the con- 


sideration of the House the separate and 
distinct question of the ballot, placing it 
before them on its own grounds and merits, 
and on those grounds and on those merits, 
and without reference to any other ques- 
tion, he called upon them for their decision. 

The House divided :—Ayes 198; Noes 


315: Majority 117. 


List of the Avxs. 


Aglionby, TH. A. 
Aglionby, Major 
Ainsworth, P. 
Anson, Sir G. 
Archbold, R. 
Attwood, T. 
Bainbridge, E. T. 
Baines, E. 
Ball, N. 
Barnard, E, G. 
Barron, H. W. 
Barry, G. S. 
Beamish, F. B. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Bentinck, Lord W. 
Berkeley, hon. HH. 
Bernal, R, 
Bewes, T. 
Blake, M, J. 
Blake, W. J. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Blunt, Sir C. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Bowes, J. 
Brabazon, Sir W. 
Bridgeman, H. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, R. D. 
Bryan, G. 
Buller, C. 
Bulwer, Edw. L. 
Busfield, W. 
Butler, hon. C. 
Callaghan, D. 
Carnac, Sir J. R. 
Chalmers, P. 
Chapman, Sir M. 
Chester, I. 
Chichester, J. P. 
Clay, W. 
Clive, E. B. 
Collier, J. 
Collins, W. 
Conyngham, Lord A 
draig, W. G. 
Crawford, W. 
Currie, Raikes 


Dashwood, G. H. 
Davies, Colonel 
Denison, W. J. 
Dennistoun, J. 
D’Eyncourt, rt. hn. C, 
Divett, E. 
Duckworth, S. 
Duke, Sir J. 
Duncan, Visct. 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, C. W. D. 
Dundas, Frederick 
Dundas, hon. J. 
Dundas, Captain 
Easthope, J. 
Elliott, hon. J. E. 
Ellice, Captain A. 
Ellice, E. 

Erle, W. 

Etwall, R. 

Evans, Colonel 
Evans, G. 
Fielden, J. 
Fenton, J. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Finch, F. 
Fitzgibbon, Col. 
Fitzsimon, N. 
Fort, John 
Gibson, J. 

Gillon, W. D. 
Grattan, EH. 
Guest, J. J. 

Hall, B. 

Harvey, D. W. 
Hastie, A. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Hector, C. J. 
Heron, Sir R. 
Hindley, C. 
Ifobhouse, T. B. 
Ilodges, T. L. 
Hollond, R. 
Horsman, E. 
Howard, F. J. 
Hume, J. 
Humphery, J. 
Hutton, R. 
James, W. 


{Fes. 15} 





Jephson, C. D. O. 
Jervis, J. 

Jervis, S. 
Johnston, General 
Kinnaird, hon. A. F. 
Lambton, H. 
Langdale, hon. C. 
Langton, W. G. 
Leader, J. T. 
Lister, E.C. 
Lushington, C. 
Macleod, R. 
Maher, J. 
Marshall, William 
Marsland, H. 
Martin, J. 

Maule, W. HH. 
Melgund, Viscount 


| Molesworth, Sir W. 


Muskett, G. A. 
Nagle, Sir R. 
O’Callaghan, hon. C. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, J. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Connell, M. 
O’Conor Don 

Paget, F. 

Palmer, C. 

Parrott, J. 

Pattison, Ji 

Pease, J. 

Pechell, Captain 
Pendarves, E. W. W 
Philips, M. 
Phillpotts, J. 
Ponsonby, hon, J 
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Scholefield, J. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Seale, Col, 
Sharpe, General 
Sinclair, Sir G. 
Smith, J. A. 
Somers, J. P, 
Somerville, Sir W. 
Spiers, A. 
Standish, C. 
Stanley, M. 
Stanley, W. O. 
Stansfield, W. R. 
Steuart, R. 
Steuart, V. 
Stewart, J. 

Stuart, Lord J. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, E. 

Style, SirC. 
Talbot, J. H. 
Talfourd, Sergeant 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thornley, T. 
Tuffnell, H. 
Turner, W. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Villiers, C. P. 
Vivian, Major C. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Vivian, rt. hn. Sir R. H. 
Wakley, T, 
Walker, R. 
Wallace, R. 
Warburton, H. 
Wemyss, J. E. 
Westenra, hon. J.C. 


Poulter, J.S. Whalley, Sir S. 
Power, J. White, A. 
Protheroe, E. White, L. 
Pryme, G. White, S. 
Ramsbottom, J Wild, Mr, Sergeant 
Reddington, T. N. Williams, W. 
Rice, E. R. Williams, W. A. 
Rippon, C. Wood, Sir M. 
Roche, E. B. Worsley, Lord 
Roche, W. Wyse, T. 
Rundle, J. Yates, J. A. 
Russell, Lord 
Russell, Lord C. TELLERS. 
Salwey, Colonel Grote, G. 
Sanford, E. A. Ward, G. 

List of the Nogs. 
Acland, Sir T. D. Bailey, J. 


Acland, T. D. 
A’Court, _—" 
Adam, Sir C. 
Adare, Visct. 
Alexander, Visct. 
Alford, Viscount 
Alsager, Captain 
Alston, Rowland 
Arbuthnot, hon, H. 
Ashley, Lord 
Bagge, W. 
Bagot, hon. W. 
2R2 


Bailey, J., jun. 
Baillie, Colonel 
Baker, E. 
Baring, F. T. 
Baring, hon. F. 
Baring, H., B. 
Baring, W. B. 
Barnaby, J. 
Barrington, Viscount 
Bateman, J. 
Belfast, Earl of 
Bell, M 
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Bennett, J. Duncombe, A. Hodgson, R. 
Bentinck, Lord G. Dundas, hon. T. Hogg, J. W. 
Bethel, R. Dungannon, Visct. Holmes, W. A’C. 
Blackburne, L. Dunlop, J. Holmes, W. 
Blackstone, W. S. East, J. B. Hope, G. W. 
Blair, J. Eastnor, Visct. Hope, H. T. 
Blennerhassett, A. Eaton, R. J Hotham, Viscount 
Bolling, W. Egerton, W. T. Houldsworth, T. 


Borthwick, P. 
Bradshaw, J, 
Bramston, T. W. 
Broadley, H. 
Broadwood, H. 
Brownrigg, S. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Bruges, W. H. L. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burdett, Sir Francis 
Burr, H. 

Burrell, Sir C. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Byng, G. 

Byng, right hon. G.S. 
Campbell, Sir H. 
Campbell, W. F. 
Canning, Sir S. 
Cantilupe, Viscount 
Castlereagh, Viscount 
Cavendish, hon. C. 
Cavendish, hon. G. H. 
Cayley, E. S. 
Chandos, Marq. of 
Chaplin, Colonel 
Chapman, A. 
Chetwynd, Major 
Chisholm, A. 
Christopher, R. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clive, Visct. 

Clive, R. H. 
Codrington, C. W. 
Cole, Visct. 
Colquhoun, Sir J. 
Compton, H. C. 
Conolly, E. 

Coote, Sir C. H. 
Copeland, Alderman 
Corry, hon. I. 
Courtenay, P. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
agg C. 
Cripps, J. 

Cant. W. 
Dalrymple, Sir A. 
Damer, hon. D. 
Darby, G. 
Darlington, Earl of 
De Horsey, S. H. 
Dick, Q. 

D’Israeli, B. 
Dottin, A. R. 
Douglas, Sir C. E, 


. Douro, Marquess 


Dowdeswell, W. 
Duffield, T. 
Dugdale, W. S. 
Duncombe, W. 


Egerton, Sir P. 
Fgerton, Lord F. 
Eliot, Lord 
Ellis, J. 
Estcourt, T. 
Evans, W. 
Farnhan, E. B. 
Farrand, R. 
Fielden, W. 
Fellowes, E. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Fergusson, rt. hon. C. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Fleming, J. 
Foley, E. T. 
Follett, Sir W. 
Forbes, W. 
Forester, hon. G. 
Fremantle, T. 
French, F. 
Gaskell, Jas. Milnes 
Gibson, T. 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Glynne, Sir 8. R. 
Goddard, A. 
Godson, R. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore, O. J. R. 
Gore, O. W. 
Goring, H. D. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. 
Grant, hon. Col. 
Greene, T. 
Greenaway, C. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Grimston, hon. E. H. 
Hale, R. B. 
Halford, H. 
Halse, J. 
Handley, H. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Ilarcourt, G. S. 
Hardinge, rt. hon, Sir 
Hi. 
Harland, W.C. 
Hawkes, T. 
Hayes, Sir FE. 
Heathcoat, Sir G. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Heneage, E. 
Henniker, Lord 
Herbert, hon. S. 
Herries, J. C. 
Hill, Sir R. 
Hillsborough, Earl of 
Hinde, J. H. 
Hobhouse, Sir J. 
Hodgson, F. 





Houstoun, G. 
Howard, P. H. 
Howard, hon. W. 
Howick, Viscount 
Hughes, W. B. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Ingham, R. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Irton, S. 

Irving, J. 

Jackson, Sergeant 
James, Sir W. C,. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Johnstone, II. 
Jones, J. 

Jones, W. 

Jones, T. 

Kemble, Henry 
Knatchbull, Sir E. 
Knight, H. G. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Labouchere, rt. hn. H. 
Lascelles, hon. W. 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Lefroy, hon. T. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennox, Lord George 
Lennox, Lord Arthur 
Leveson, Lord 
Lewis, W. 

Liddell, H. T. 
Litton, E. 
Lockhart, A. M. 
Logan, H. 
Long, W. 
Lowther, J. 
Lygon, G. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackinnon, W. 
Maclean, D. 
Mactaggart, J. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Mahony, P. 
Maidstone, Visct. 
Manners, Lord C. S. 
Marsland, T. 
Marton, G. 
Master, T. W. C. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Miles, W. 

Miles, P. W. S. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Milton, Visct. 
Moneypenny, T. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Neeld, J. 

Neeld, J. 
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Norreys, Lord 
Ossulston, Lord 
Packe, C. W. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Pakington, J.S. 
Palmer, R. 

Palmer, G. 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Parker, M. 

Parker, R. T. 
Parker, T. A. W. 
Patten, J. W. 

Peel, right hon, Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Pemberton, T. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Perceval hon. G. 
Peyton, H. 

Philips, Sir R. 
Pinney, W. 

Planta, right hon J. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, F. 

Powell, Colonel 
Praed, Winthrop M. 
Price, Sir R. 

Price, R. 

Pringle, A. 

Pusey, P. 

Reid, Sir J. 

Rice, right hon, T. 8S. 
Richards, Richard 
Rickford, W. 

Rolfe, Sir R: M. 
Rolleston, L. * 
Rose, right hon, Sir G, 
Round, J. 
Rushbrook, R. 
Rushout, G. 
Russell, Lord J. 

St. Paul, H. 
Sanderson, R. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Scarlett, hon. J. 
Scarlett, hon. R. 
Shaw, right hon. F. 
Sheppard, T. 
Shirley, E. J. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Slaney, R. A. 
Smith, A. 

Smith, hon. D. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Spencer, hon. F, 
Stanley, E. 

Stewart, J. 

Stuart, H. 
Strangways, hon. J. 
Sturt, H. C. 
Sugden, rt. hn. Sir E. 
Surrey, Earl of 
Talbot, C. R. 
Tollemache, F. 
Townley, R. G. 
Trench, Sir F. 
Turner, E. 

Vere, Sir C. B, 
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Verner, Col. Wood, C. 
Villiers, Lord Wood, G. W. 
Vivian, J. E. Wood, T. 

Wall, C. B. . Wrightson, W. B. 
Welby, G. E. Wynn, C. W. 


Westenra, H. R. York, hon. E. 
Wilberforce, William Young, G. F. 
Wilbraham, G.. Young, J. 
Wilbraham, B. Young, Sir W. 
Wilkins, W. 
Williams, R. 
Wilshere, W. E. 
Wodehouse, E. 


TELLERS. 
Seymour, Lord 
Smith, R. V. 


mt 


HOUSE OF LORDS 
Friday, February 16, 1838. 


MINuUTES.] Petitions presented By Lord SearAve, from 
the Guardians of an Union in Gloucestershire, for the 
Amendment on the Beer-licensing Acts; and from Hol- 
ford, for the immediate abolition of Negro Slavery.— By 
the Earl of Rapnor, from Richmond, Yorkshire, and 
from the city of York, for the Vote by Ballot.—By Lord 
BroucHam, from Holbeck, Shrewsbury, Kilmarnock, 
and Braintree, for an extension of the Suffrage; from 
Reddington and Gateshead, for a system of National 
Education; from Breckon, and the Gorbals, against addi- 
tional endowments for the Scotch Church; from Dundee, 
for an alteration in the constitution of the Sheriffs’ 
Courts (Scotland); from Montross, to deprive the King 
of Hanover of his allowance; from Gisburn, fora revi- 
sion of the Criminal Law; from Cirencester and Walsall, 
against the system of Negro Apprenticeship; from Ar- 
drossan, for the protection of the Elective Franchise, 
and asystem of National Education; from the Procura- 
tors of Cupar, against any law for the regulations of their 
practice; from Bradford, and Stafford, for a reduction 
of Postage; from the Poplar Institution, from Berwick- 
on-T weed, Leicester, and Gateshead, in favour of Na- 
tional Education; from Dumbarton, and Glasgow, for a 
repeal of the Corn-laws; and from Braintree, Lambeth, 
and Buckington, against compulsory measures towards 
the Canadians. 


| THe Voter By Battor.] Lord 
Brougham presented a petition from 
Wigan, praying for an extension of the 
Suffrage, the shortening of Parliament, 
and Vote by Ballot. This petition, with 
many which he presented last night, 
related to a subject which he perceived, by 
the votes of Parliament, had occupied the 
attention of the other branch of the Le- 
gislature, and though, knowing their 
Lordships as he did, he might be disposed 
to congratulate them on the division, 
which carried, no doubt, what appeared 
to them to be a proper vote, by a majority 
of 117, yet he was afraid, and he felt 
bound to say it, that another such victory 
would be their Lordships’ ruin. The mo- 
tion for the ballot had been supported by 
198, exclusive of the two tellers, which 
was an addition of about one-fifth to the 
whole number of those who had sup- 
ported the motion on the last occasion ; 
and he must say that, unless their Lord- 


{ Fes. 16} 
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ships made up their minds either to this 
measure or some measure of the sort for 
the protection of electors, it appeared 
likely to be carried against them. The 
time appeared to him to be come when 
something must be done. At all events, 
there was a large proportion, even with 
the interest of Government against it, of 
the constituency in favour of some more 
effectual protection to be given to the voter 
in the exercise of his elective franchise ; 
and he knew it was equally so in Scotland. 
If, therefore, some effective protection was 
not given, it would be a solitary case 
within his experience of ,a great measure, 
in which the public interest was excited to 
a great degree, going on from year to year 
increasing, until at last it reached the 
climax of a large number of the constitu- 
ents and their representatives marshalling 
themselves in combination in favour of a 
measure—it would, he repeated, be the 
solitary instance, either in his experience, 
or, as far as he knew, in history, if such a 
measure, so increasing in favour with the 
people and their Representatives, did not 
sooner or later become law. The sooner, 
therefote, their Lordships made up their 
minds to some such measure as this the 
better it would be for them. 

Lord Wharncliffe could not help calling 
the attention of their Lordships to the 
fact, that when the Reform Bill was dis- 
cussed one of the objections made by his 
side of the House was, that if the measure 
passed it was quite impossible that the 
question could there stand, but that it 
must inevitably lead to the enactment of 
vote by ballot and an extension of the 
suffrage. Now, if the noble and learned 
Lord was correct in what he had just 
stated, it would appear that their view of 
the matter was likely to be realised, and 
that, instead of being able to boast of 
having passed a final measure of reform, 
the parties who originally raised the 
question would now have to fight 
the battle against the enactment of 
these two supplemental measures. He 
confessed, however, he did not view 
the recent discussion in the other House 
with any degree of fear. On the contrary, 
he felt much gratified with what had oc- 
curred, for he perceived by the debates 
that the Ministers of the Crown in the 
House of Commons had taken the part he 
conceived they ought to take. At the 
same time, it was quite true that if they 





were to have the vote by ballot, it would 
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be impossible to do without considerable | 


extension of the suffrage, for it would be 
absurd to suppose that the non-electing 
body would allow the suffrage to be placed 
in the hands of persons who were utterly 
irresponsible. Therefore, if it were true 
that: the question of the vote by ballot 
was much advanced by the decision of the 
House of Commons last night, it was 
quite clear, and the people of England 


ought fully to understand it, that the, 


question of an extension of suffrage had 
been equally advanced. 

Lord Brougham said, that nothing had 
been further from his intention than to 
impute fear to the noble Baron. Fear was 
not in the nature of the noble Baron’s 
life; but he did think that he must feel 
some little alarm at the result of last 
night’s proceedings in the other House. 
As for himself, he felt no alarm whatever 
at the observations just made by the noble 
Baron, for he was of a decided Opinion 
that giving the vote by ballot, without at 
the same time extending the suffrage, 
would prove, so far from beneficial, most 
detrimental to Parliamentary Reform. 

Petition laid on the table. 


mh acted 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 16, 1838. 


Minutes.] Petitions presented. By Mr. THORNELY, from 
Liverpool, for the Baltot, and Household Suffrage.—By 
Mr. HeaArTucore, from a place in Lincolnshire, in favour 
of the Rating of Tenements Bill.—By Mr. BAINes, from 
a place in Somersetshire, for the abolition of Negro Ap- 
prenticeship; from the Medical Practitioners of Leeds, 
to prohibit persons not duly licensed acting in a Medi- 
cal capacity —By Mr. Greene, from Lancaster, against 
the Borough Boundaries Bill.—By Mr. G. BERKELEY, 
from Colford, for the abolition of Negro Apprenticeship. 
—By Mr. JoHNsTONE, from the Presbytery of Edinburgh, 
for the means of Religious Instruction.—By Mr. ELuice, 
from Coventry, in favour of a National system of Edu- 
cation; for more expeditious communications by Post ; 
and against the Municipal Boundaries Bill.—By Lord W. 
Bentinck, from the Chamber of Commerce, Glasgow, 
for a reduction of duties on Marine Insurances.—By Mr. 
WILsrAnAM, from Cheshire, for a total repeal of the 
Poor-law Amendment Act.—By Sir R. In@.is, for the 
continuance of a Bishop of Sodor and Man.—By Mr. 
Lowrtuer, from Runcorn, and other places, for Out-door 
Relief.—By Mr. W. STANLEY, from Caernarvon, for pro- 
tection to the Elective Franchise —By Mr. DENNISTOUN, 
from Glasgow, for a. repeal of the Corn-laws.—By Lord 
Wors.ky, from Lincolnshire, and from the Isle of Wight, 
praying for Vote by Ballot—By Mr. GratTAn, from a 
place in Ireland, for the abolition of Tithes.—By Mr. S. 
O'BRIEN, from places in Ireland, for Negro Emancipa- 
tion; for the abolition of Tithe; for Municipal Reform ; 
and Vote by Ballot.—By Mr. Erue, from Oxrorp, for 
the Ballot.—By Mr. Hume, from the Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion, Uxbridge, for an Extension of the Suffrage; and 
from parishes in Kilkenny, for Municipal Reform.— By 
Sir R. PKL, from the. Ministers and Elders of the Pres- 
bytery of Glasgow, for an extension of Church Accom- 
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House of Lords. 


House or Lorps.] Mr. Grote had a 
‘petition to present from Merthyr Tydvil, 
signed by nearly 3,800 individuals. The 
petitioners prayed for universal suffrage, 
the abolition of the property qualification, 
vote by ballot, short Parliaments, and an 
elective House of Lords. 
Viscount Dungannon objected to the 
| petition being received. The petitioners 
prayed for an elective House of Lords, 
which he conceived was irregular. He 
moved that the petition be read. 

The petition was accordingly read. 

Viscount Dungannon put it to the chair 
| whether such a petition could be laid on 
the table. The petitioners prayed that the 
House of Lords might be made elective, 
and the acceptance of the petition would 
be an improper interference with the other 
House of Parliament. 

The Speaker did not think, that in 
strictness the petition could be refused. 
The House had allowed a discussion to 
take place last Session in regard to reforms 
in the House of Lords, and that discussion 
having been permitted, he did not 
think the petition could consistently be 
refused. 

Mr. O'Connell reminded the noble Lord, 
that the Irish peers had been made elective. 
The noble Lord was an interested party, 
and ought to have been the last person to 
start the objection he had raised, as but for 
the Union he would have been an hereditary 
peer of Treland. 

Viscount Dungannon said, two years ago 
a petition had been offered praying for the 
exclusion of the Bishops from the House of 
Lords. To that petition he had called the 
attention of the chair, and the right hon. 
Gentleman had decided that it ought not 
to bereceived. He felt it his duty to recal 
that circumstance to the recollection of the 
right hon. the Speaker, as he thought the 
first decision ought to decide the fate of 
the present petition. 

The Speaker had no recollection of the 
circumstance to which the noble Lord had 
alluded. He had simply stated his own 
impression in regard tothe matter, and it 
was for the House to decide whether the 
petition ought or ought not to be received. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
no one could be more opposed to the 
prayer of the petition than he was, but he 
could see no objection to its being 
received. Suppose a petition were pre- 
sented to the House of Lords, praying for 
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exclude any person from the House who 
was perfectly qualified to sit there, and who 
was duly elected, he did not think such a 
prayer should cause the rejection of the 
petition. He was of opinion, that however 
much the prayer of the petition might be 
at variance with the views of hon. Mem- 
bers, still, as there was nothing disrespect- 
ful in the language, it ought to be allowed 
to be laid upon the table. 

Sir R. Inglis said, if the prayer had 
been, not for an elective House of Peers, 
but for an elective Sovereign, would the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin, be 
would ask, contend that the petition ought 
to be received? He could not believe the 
hon. Member would. If the House were 
to tolerate petitions in which parties de- 
manded an elective House of Lords, he saw 
no reason why others should not be pre- 
sented asking for an elective Sovereign. 

Mr. O’Connell had not alluded to Eng- 
land. His remarks had had_ reference 
solely to Ireland, where the peers were 
elective, and where, but for the Union, the 
‘noble Lord who had raised the objection 
would have an hereditary seat in an Irish 
House of Lords. 

Mr. Grote observed, that from what 
had been said on the other side of the 
House, it might be supposed that this was 
the first petition with a prayer having 
reference to the constitution of the House 
of Lords which had ever been offered in 
that House. Such, however, was by no 
means the case, as many similar petitions 
had been presented. 

Petition laid on the table. 


Poor-Laws 


Poor-Laws (IRELAND).| The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in moving the 
Order of the Day for going into Committee 
on the Irish Poor-law Bill, wished to ask 
the hon. Member for Monaghan to post- 
pone his motion for an instruction to the 
Committee to introduce a provision for 
settlement. Hethought, according to the 
rule of the House, the hon. Member had 
not the power to raise, by way of instruc- 
tion to the Committee, any question of the 
kind before going into Committee. If 
this question might be entertained now, it 
was quite clear that they might add to it 
a discussion on the principle of the bill, 
and on all the separate clauses. He be- 
lieved that the authority of the Speaker in 
more than one case was against the course 
proposed to be pursued by the hon. Gen- 
tleman, 
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Mr. Lucas said, it was by no means his 
wish to do anything contrary to the past 
practice of the House, or to take prece- 
dence against the convenience of any hon. 
Member who was entitled to address the 
House first. His reason for moving this 
question in the form of an instruction to 
the Committee was, that when the House 
went into Committee on the English 
Poor-law Bill, they found themselves en- 
tangled at every step by this very ques- 
tion, and therefore he had proposed, for 
the sake of promoting the convenience of 
the House, that it should be discussed as 
a preliminary measure. He was in the 
hands of the House, but he thought he 
should be allowed to proceed with his 
motion. 

Mr. F. French was of opinion, the 
question as to the law of settlement, pro- 
posed to be raised by the hon. Member 
for Monaghan ought to be decided and 
disposed of before the bill was proceeded 
with in Committee. 

Mr. O’ Connell observed, that at present 
there was no settlement clause of any kind 
in the bill. Now, settlements might either 
be in unions, or local, or in townlands, or 
parochial, or national. Any of these 
would come within the meaning of the 
bill. It seemed to him, therefore, it 
would be best not only to decide whether 
or not there should be any law of settle- 
ment embodied in the bill, but also that a 
particular and specific law of settlement 
should be determined upon. 

Sir E. Sugden concurred in the view 
suggested by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin. Until the question of 
settlement was decided, it was impossible 
to say what the bill would be. If the 
House should determine there should be a 
law of settlement, then he, for one, should 
give a right to relief; if not, he should 
support the bill as it now stood. 

Sir R. Peel thought, that the question 
of settlement involved so important a 
principle, that it ought to be discussed in 
a different manner from that in which dis- 
cussions were usually carried on in Com- 
mittee, but, at the same time he doubted 
whether by taking it otherwise than in 
Committee, there would not be great 
difficulty in pronouncing an opinion that 
there should be any law of settlement 
until the details of that law and the mode 
in which it was to be executed were known. 
Now, in Committee it would be possible 
to afford an explanation of those details 
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from his hon. Friend, the Member for 
Monaghan, than whom no man was more 
able to discuss this question. He there- 
fore thought, that it would be not only 
more in accordance with the rules of the 
House, but would be manifestly more ad- 
vantageous, to have the discussion in 
Committee. 

Mr. Lucas, to meet the convenience of 
the House, would raise the discussion of 
the law of settlement in the Committee. 

Mr. 7'. Attwood said, before the House 
went into Committee, he wished to say a 
few words upon the bill, He was as 
friendly to Poor-laws as any man, but he 
could regard this measure only as cruel to 
the paupers, unjust to the tenantry, and 
as a delusion on the people of Ireland. 
He denied that Ireland was too poor for 
Poor-laws, for he was of opinion that the 
Irish nobility and gentry, who now spent 
their wealth in foreign countries, could 
easily maintain their poor as paupers or 
as labourers. He would take the liberty 
of suggesting two or three measures which 
he thought would really be useful to the 
Irish people. The first was the abolition 
of the unjust standard of value which now 
pressed with so cruel and so fraudulent a 
hand upon the Irish tenantry. Then, 
another measure he would recommend was, 
to arrest the arbitrary power of the land- 
owners, over the land, the arbitrary and 
tyrannical powers exercised by the Irish 
landlords over their tenantry, and he 
would take possession of every acre of 
uncultivated land in Ireland in all cases 
where the owner refused to bring it into 
cultivation. This had been done in 
France, and there would be no difficulty 
in doing the same most beneficially in 
Ireland, if the Legislature would only do 
justice to the people, as against the selfish 
and sordid feelings of the aristocracy of 
Ireland. ‘These, together with the recla- 
mation of land by the drainage of bogs to 
be sold to the labourers at a seven years’ 
credit, would make them in the end, 
happy, prosperous, and independent pro- 
prietors, and would change the whole 
face of Ireland, agricultural, political, and 
social, Then, after-having established a 
just currency, a just tenure of lands, and 
the means of locating by the reclamation 
of land, a million of families, it would be 
right, with great propriety, to introduce 
into Ireland, just, efficient benevolent, 
and humane Poor-laws. There was one 
other suggestion, and only one other, 
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which he had to offer. A few years ago, 
he had voted away 20,000,000/. for the 
emancipation of the negroes, of whom 
there were but 800,000. Now, he would 
be ready to vote another 20,000,000/. for 
the negroes of Ireland, who were ten 
times worse off, ten times more wretched, 
than the negroes of Jamaica; and, if ne- 
cessary he would even consent to a vote of 
100,000,0002. It would be only an addi- 
tional 20,000,000/. tothe debt. The man 
would be wild and fit for Bedlam who 
thought of paying the 800,000,000/. in 
standard gold. Why not, then, go on, 
and even make it 1,600,000,000/. were it 
necessary to relieve the whites—he would 
not call them the white negroes, because 
that would be too Irish, but the white 
slaves of Ireland? Let them be generous 
and give 5/. to one Irish labourer, 20/. to 
another and 50/, to a third, If they would 
lend 20,000,000/. to the Irish people, 
he had no doubt that it would be a con- 
siderable relief. He threw out these 
humble suggestions the result of much 
reflection, for the consideration of the 
House. He was sure that the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin, would not 
deny that his propositions would, if carried 
into effect, work much good for the people 
of Ireland. He would not deny that an 
alteration in the currency would benefit 
the Irish people, or that the draining of 
the bogs, the establishment of the Jersey 
tenure of land, a just Poor-law, and the 
loan of 20,000,0002., would materially 
better their condition. In the space of 
five years, these measures would effect a 
great and most desirable change in the 
present and permanent state of Ireland, 
both in a moral, a social, and a political 
point of view. 

The House went into Committee. 

On the 16th clause, relating to the dis- 
solution and alteration of unions, 

Mr. O’Connell proposed to insert, 
“that it shall be lawful for the Commis- 
sioners from time to time, as they may 
think fit, with the assent of the major 
part of the guardians, for the time being, 
to declare any such union to be dissolved, 
or any townland or townlands to be added 
to or separated from any such union.” 

Mr. P. Scrope objected to the amend- 
ment suggested by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, on the ground that great in- 
convenience had been experienced in Eng 
land in consequence of such a restriction 
being imposed on the Commissioners, 
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Mr. O'Connell observed, he had no 
doubt that the Poor-law Commissioners 
thought that any authority possessed by 
any other persons than themselves was not 
rightly vested. But although he imagined 
that they were not afflicted with any over- 
powering sense of diffidence or overwean- 
ing modesty, it was just possible that 
they might conceive themselves not to be 
infallible, and he thought that they would 
be more likely to give satisfaction if their 
decisions were ratified by the authority of 
the board of guardians. 

Viscount Howick thought, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was not just towards 
the Commissioners, in supposing that they 
desired to claim for themselves any supe- 
tiority. An instance had been afforded 
in the working of the English Poor-law 
Bill of the inconvenience arising from the 
power vested in the board of guardians to 
control or neutralise the determination of 
the Commissioners in respect to the 
formation or alteration of the unions. 
The case was this:—At the time that a 
certain union was formed, some three or 
four small parishes would have been in- 
cluded in it by the Commissioners, had 
not some strong objections been urged 
against it by the owners of the property in 
those parishes. In consequence of those 
objections, the parishes were (contrary to 
the judgment of the Commissioners) in- 
cluded in another union. At a subse- 
quent period, the inhabitants of those 
particular parishes, and the owners of the 
property in them, changed their minds, 
and were desirous of being included in the 
union to which the Commissioners, in the 
first instance, were about to connect them, 
and would have done so if no objection 
had been raised. Upon this change of 
opinion being signified, the Commissioners 
were about to alter the constitution of the 
two unions, by taking from the one the 
three or four parishes which had been 
improperly included in it, and joining 
them to the other with which they ought at 
first to have been united. But the guardians 
of the union to which these parishes now 
belonged objected, and the consequence 
was, that the alteration could not take 
place. The ground of the objection by 


the guardians was, that those particular 
parishes contributed towards the general 
expense of the union, and if they were to 
be taken away a greater portion of the 
expense would devolve on the remaining 
patishes constituting that union, so that, 
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for the sake of a trifling extra expense, 
this improvement was resisted by the 
guardians, 

Viscount Clements thought, that the 
Commissioners might be desirous to give 
a greater permanence to the unions than 
they ought to have. Unions might be 
formed most conveniently for all parties 
at the present time, but which twenty 
years hence might be found to be very 
inconvenient. He was anxious, therefore, 
that the power of the Commissioners in 
this respect should be limited. He had 
no objection to giving full powers to the 
Commissioners in cases in which they 
acted judicially between party and party, 
but he was opposed to giving them power 
to act independently of other parties. 

Mr. F. French thought, that the case 
stated by the noble Lord below him (Lord 
Howick) was no answer to the amendment 
proposed by Mr. O’Connell. According 
to the noble Lord’s statement, the union 
which included the three or four parishes 
that were considered to have been impro- 
perly made a portion of that union was 
obliged, in consequence of those parishes 
being so included, to build a larger work- 
house than would otherwise have been 
necessary. ‘There was nothing unreason- 
able, therefore, in the board of guardians 
objecting to those parishes being taken 
from the union. They were justified in 
saying to the Commissioners, ‘ True it is 
you, in the first instance, did wrong in 
joiuing those parishes with us, but since 
you have done so an extra expense has 
been occasioned by it, and, therefore, 
although we think you were originally 
wrong, yet we are not now disposed to 
allow those parishes, to be taken out of 
the union, and thus impose on the other 
parishes a proportionally greater bur-- 
then.” 

Mr. J. Grattan did not see any force 
in the argument of his hon. Friend in 
reference to the present measure. 
There was no analogy between the law 
as applying to England and as applying 
to Ireland. In England, the Poor- 
law unions were formed of several small 
parishes, and the union of these parishes 
might be more or less convenient, accord- 
ing to circumstances; but in Ireland, the 
unions, as they were called, would consist 
of districts into which the whole of Ire- 
land was to be divided. It would behove 
the Commissioners to be cautious how 
they formed these districts, but having 
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once formed them, he hoped they would 
be considered final. 

Mr. W. S. O’ Brien was of opinion, that 
the guardians ought to have a voice before 
any alteration was allowed to be made by 
the Commissioners in unions that have 
been already established. 

Sir Edward Sugden could not vote for 
the amendment, because he did not know 
in what way it would operate. He was 
favourable to some restriction being im- 
posed on the Commissioners; and what 
he conceived would be the better course 
was, that the proposition of the Commis- 
sioners should be referred to the board of 
guardians, who should have the power of 
negativing it. 

Sir R. Ferguson believed, that the best 
source of information which could be 
offered to guide the Commissioners in 
their decision would he found to emanate 
from the guardians, to whom some con- 
trol over the unions ought to be confided. 

Sir W. Somerville concurred in the 
opinion expressed by the hon. and learned 
Member tor Dublin, and would support 
his amendment. He thought it desirable 
to conciliate the people of Ireland as much 
as possible by means of this measure, and 
could see nothing unreasonable in allow- 
ing the board of guardians to possess this 
control. 

Viscount Morpeth said, that although 
the evidence laid before him was strongly 
in favour of the clause as it stood, yet so 
strong an opinion had been expressed by 
many of the Irish Members, he was not 
indisposed to consent to an amendment 
like that of the hon. Member for Dublin. 

Agreed to. 

Upon Clause 18, providing for the di- 
vision of the unions into electoral districts 
for the election of guardians, 

Mr. Goulburn observed, that he found 
considerable difficulty in acquiescing in 
this clause, which would enable the Com- 
missioners to make a new division of the 
country, abolishing the existing and well- 
known divisions. It would, besides, im- 
pose an immense additional labour on the 
Poor-law Commissioners, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the clause merely gave the Commis- 
sioners the power of making these new 
subdivisions in the event of their being 
found necessary, relation being always 
had to the existing divisions, where they 
could be ascertained without difficulty. 
The same plan had been adopted with 
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advantage in his own county (Limerick) 
with regard to the distribution of petit 
sessions. 

Mr. O’ Connell found the claim liable to 
the same objection which he had taken to 
Clause 16, and proposed amending it in a 
similar manner by inserting the words— 
‘with the consent of the majority of the 
guardians,” 

Viscount Morpeth supported the clause 
as it stood. The former clause was for 
an extension or alteration of the unions; 
the present clause was merely for arrang- 
ing the election of the guardians within 
each. 

The Committee divided on the amend- 
ment :—Ayes 47; Noes 84: Majority 37. 


List of the Ayxs. 


Aglionby, II. A. Hollond, R. 
Aglionby, Major Hume, J. 
Archbold, R. Jephson, C. D. O. 
Attwood, T. Jones, W. 
Beamish, I. B. Kemble, II. 
Bellew, R. M. Logan, H. 
Bodkin, J. J. Master, T. W, C. 
Brabazon, Sir W. Maxwell, H. 


Bridgeman, II. Moneypenny, T. G. 
Brotherton, J. Nagle, Sir ht. 
Butler, hon. Colonel O’Conor, Don 


Chapman, SirM.L.C. 
Chester, I. 
Clements, Viscount 
Corry, hon, H. 
Curry, W. 

Darby, G. 
Fasthope, J. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Fitzsimon, N. 
Grattan, H. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Hawkes, T. 

Hayes, Sir FE. 
Hindley, C. 


Power, J. 
Redington, T. N. 
Rolleston, L. 
Scholefield, J. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Wakley, T. 
Westenra, hon. II. R. 
Yates, J. A. 
Young, J. 

TELLERS. 
O’Connell, D. 
O'Brien, W. 8S. 


List of the Nos. 


Acland, T. D. Campbell, Sir J. 
Adare, Viscount Cave, R. O. 

Bagge, W. Chalmers, P. 

Bailey, J. Chetwynd, Major 
Baker, E. Chute, W. L. W. 
Barnard, E. G. Cole, hon. A. H. 
Barrington, Viscount Cole, Lord Viscount 
Barron, H. W. Conolly, E. 

Barry, G.S. Ellis, J. 

Bateman, J. Erle, W. 

Bentinck, Lord G. Fergusson, rt. hon. C. 
Bewes, T, Forbes, W. 

Blair, J. French, F. 

Blake, M. J. Gordon, R. 

Blake, W. J. Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Briscoe, J, I. Grattan, J. 

Buller, C. Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Busfield, W. Hodges, T. L. 
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Hodgson, R. Round, C. G. 
Howard, P, H. Rundle, J. 


Howick, Viscount Scarlett, hon. R. 


Hughes, W. B. Scrope, G. P. 
Hutton, R. Shaw, rt, hon. F. 
Irving, J. Sheppard, T. 


Knatchbull,rt.hon.Sir Smith, R. V. 


E. Stuart, V. 
Knight, H. G. Strickland, Sir G. 
Lister, FE. C,. Style, Sir C. 


Litton, E. 

Macleod, R. 
Marsland, II. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Morris, D. 

Murray, rt. hon. J. A. 
Northland, Viscount 
Packe, C. W. 

Parker, J. 

Parnell, rt. hon. Sir H. 
Parrott, J. 


Sugden, rt. hon. Sir EF. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Thomson, rt. hon. C.P. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Thornhill, G. 

Turner, E. 

Villiers, C. P. 

White, A. 

Williams, T. P. 
Winnington, T. E. 
Wodehouse, E. 


Pease, J. Wood, G. 
Perceval, Colonel Wrightson, W. B. 
Ponsonby, hon. J. TELLERS. 


Ferguson, Sir R. 


Pryme, G. 
Solicitor-General, the 


* Pusey, P. 

Clause agreed to. 

On Clause 19, 

Mr. O’Connell moved the omission of 
the proviso, that no person being in holy 
orders, or being a regular minister of any 
religious denomination, should be eligible 
asa guardian. In the English Act, there 
was no such proviso as this, which was 
founded upon a total ignorance of the 
state of Ireland. It was not at all an 
untried question, for in all charitable in- 
stitutions in Ireland, and there were many 
of them, particularly in Dublin, clergy- 
men of every denomination had met as 
guardians and directors without giving 
rise to the slightest jealousy or dissension, 
or exciting the least rivalry, unless it 
might be to see which of them acted most 
consistently with their sacred calling. He 
therefore, moved the omission of this pro- 
viso, as he conceived it to be a stigma 
upon the clergy of Ireland. 

Mr. Lucas could not agree with the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, that this 
proviso, in any manner, cast a stigma 
upon the clergy of Ireland. There was, 
no doubt, that clergymen of all persua- 
sions were in the habit of meeting on 
terms of the most perfect unanimity where 
charity was the object. That he readily 
admitted, and it was not through the fear 
of any change in that respect that he ‘op- 
posed the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
amendment, but because he did not think 
that clergymen, consistently with their 
clerical duties, could attend to those of 
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guardian, which were extremely burthen- 
some, and occupied a great deal of time; 
so much indeed, that it was deemed ne- 
cessary to make a provision in the Dill 
then before the House for paying guard- 
ians, in case a sufficiency of persons could 
not be found willing to become guardians 
gratuitously. There was a great com- 
plaint already amongst clergymen of the 
Established Church, that they could not 
find time for the instruction of children of 
their own persuasion, in consequence of 
their other duties being so burthensome. 
He was inclined to think that the clergy 
of every other persuasion in Ireland were 
similarly circumstanced, that was to say, 
that although they could occasionally 
devote a portion of their time to purposes 
of charity, they could not undertake to 
attend to the heavy duties connected with 
the guardianship of the poor. 

Colonel Conolly opposed the amend- 
ment. He was averse to the interference 
of clergymen in other than spiritual con- 
cerns, and would not besides, in reference 
to this measure, run the risk of having 
any difference of opinion between clergy- 
men of different persuasions acting in the 
capacity of guardians. 

Mr. D, O’ Conor was understood to sup- 
port the amendment, which he would not 
doif he conceived it would have the effect of 
creating any hostile divisions. 

Mr. Shaw readily bore testimony to the 
perfect unanimity which prevailed in Ire- 
land amongst all classes of the clergy, 
when charity and benevolence were to be 
practised, but at the same time concurred 
in the objection urged by the hon. Member 
for Monaghan, against the omission of 
this proviso. But that was not his (Mr. 
Shaw’s) greatest objection. He felt that 
there was a system of elections con- 
nected with this Bill which might give 
rise to bickerings, and hostilities, and 
party feelings, from which clergymen 
could not be too remote. He moreover co- 
incided in the opinion of, he believed, Mr. 
Senior, that there would be a jealousy 
excited on the part of the Irish landlords 
if their property was to be taxed by cler- 
geymen of a different persuasion from 
themselves, and a feeling that there was a 
hostility against them and in favour of 
the poorer classes. The opinion to which 
he referred was, as well as he recollected, 
that if relief were given to the able-bodied 
in Ireland, it would come in the end to 
the doling out of the property of the 
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Protestant gentry by the Catholic priest- 
hood. He did not mean to say, that that 
Opinion was correct, but he wished to 
‘avoid the possibility of such a thing being 
even imagined. 

Sir M, L. Chapman said, that he knew 
the sentiments of the clergy pretty gene- 
rally upon this subject, and he took upon 
himself to say, that they were, as might 
naturally be expected, fully alive to the 
odium of resisting those applications for 
relief, to which, if they filled the office of 
guardians of the poor they must necessa- 
rily be open. He thought the proper po- 
sition of the clergy to be that of the advo- 
cates of the poor before the board of 
guardians; that they, not being members 
of that body, should, when fitting occa- 
sions presented themselves, make strong 
representations and remonstrances on be- 
half of any poor in their respective neigh- 
bourhoods who might have just cause of 
complaint, 

Mr. Goulburn said, he should support 
the clause, considering that it would be 
much better for the clergy to keep free | 
from the responsibilities which necessarily | 
attached to those duties that guardians of 
the poor had to perform. He acted upon 
that principle as regarded his own Church, | 
and he certainly thought he had a right to | 
do so as regarded every other. 

Viscount Morpeth thought, there was a | 
very general feeling of repugnance enter- | 
tained towards any plan that would include | 
clergy of any denomination in the board | 
of guardians, but he likewise thought, | 
thatthat repugnance did not exist amongst | 
themselves, on the contrary, was prevalent | 
chiefly amongst the laity. He did not, | 
however, overlook the fact, that the clergy 
had in Ireland frequently acted together 
with perfect concord in promoting objects 
of charity; but the House, he had no 
doubt, would see a wide distinction be- 
tween relief that was compulsory and 
perpetual, and that which was merely 
voluntary and occasional. He requested | 
the Committee to recollect, that the board | 
of guardians would have the power of | 
appointing a chaplain to the workhouse, | 
and he thought, that that of itself formed | 
a sufficient objection to there being clerical 
Members on the board, It was his opinion 
that the clergy should neither be members 
nor agents of the board, but mediators 
between them and the poor. 

Mr. Shaw said, that he had had com- 








munications with several of the clergy of | Blake, W, Jy 
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the Church, upon this subject, and no 
doubt some of them were jealous at being 
excluded. He frankly told them, that 
there was no just ground for such a 
feeling, and his opinion was quite against 
their being guardians. 

Mr. O’Connell observed, that there was 
nothing in the Bill which went to compel 
the clergy to accept the office of guar- 
dians. If the proposed alteration were 
effected in this clause, the clergy might, 
if elected, take the office or not. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson expressed his 
belief, that the proviso contained an enact- 
ment which was most useful, and that it 
ought not to be expunged from the Bill, 
The rendering clergymen eligible to act 
as guardians, independently of all other 
considerations, would produce agitation 
and feuds among them at the elections not 
at all consistent with their duties and the 
character of their office. 

Mr. Wyse suggested, if the elegibilitye 
of clergymen should be admitted, there 
might be a certain number (one or two) 
connected with each denomination, ex 
officio members of the board, to serve as 
the organs of communication between 
their flocks on the one side, and the 
country and representatives of the peo- 
ple on the other. He objected, how- 
ever to the amendment of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, and would much 
rather support the proviso as it stood in 
the Bill. 

Sir F. Trench thought, there was a wide 
difference between calling on the clergy to 
act in the administration of charity and 
the imposition of atax. As the latter was 
the case contemplated by the amendment 


/of the hon. and learned Gentleman, he 


should object to placing them in so invidi- 
ous a situation. 

The Committee divided on the clause:— 
Ayes 107; Noes 30: Majority 77. 


List of the Ayes. 


Briscoe, J. I. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brodie, W. B. 


Adare, Viscount 
Aglionby, H. A. 


Bagge, W. Brotherton, J. 
Baker, E. Bruges, W. H. L. 
Barnard, E, G. Busfield, W. 


Barron, I. W. 
Bateman, J. 
Beamish, F’. B. 
Bennett, J. 
Berkeley, hon. H. 
Bewes, T. 


Campbell, Sir J. 
Chapman, Sir M.C.L. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clements, Viscount 
Cole, hon. A. H. 
Cole, Viscount 
Conolly, E. 

Corry, hon, H, 
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Cripps, J. 
Chapin, S. 
Curry, W. 

Darby, G. 

Davies, Colonel 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Ellis, J. 
Fergusson, rt. hon, C. 
Finch, F. 

Forbes, W. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Grattan, J. 
Greenaway, C. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Harland, W. C. 
Hawkes, T. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hodgson, R. 
Hollond, R. 
Houstoun, G. 
Howick, Viscount 
IIughes, W. B. 
Hume, J. 

Hutton, R. 
Jephson, C, D. O. 
Jones, T. 

Kemble, H. 
Knatchbull, hn. Sir E. 
Knight, H. G. 
Lister, E. C. 
Litton, E. 
Lockhart, A. M. 
Lucas, E. 
Manners, Lord C. S. 
Marshall, W. 
Master, W.C. 
Maxwell, H. 
Monypenny, T. G. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Morris, D. 
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Murray, rt. hon. J. A. 
Northland, Viscount 
Parnell, rt. hn. Sir H. 
Parrott, J. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Philips, G. R. 
Pryme, G. 
Pusey, P. 
Rice, E. R. 
Rickford, W. 
Round, C. G. 
Rundle, J. 
Scarlett, hon. R. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Seale, Colonel 
Shaw, right hon. F. 
Shirley, FE. J. 
Stuart, V. 
Strutt, E. 
Sugden, rt. hn. Sir E. 
Thomson, rt. hn. C. P. 
Thornley, T. 
Trench, Sir F. 
Turner, E. 
Turner, W. 
Villiers, C. P. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Wakley, T. 
Walker, C. A. 
White, L. 
Wilberforce, W. 
Wilshere, W. 
Winnington, T. E. 
Wood, G. W. 
Woulfe, Serjeant 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wyse, T. 
Young, J. 

TELLERS. 
Parker, J. 
Solicitor-General, the 


List of the Noxs. 


Archbold, R. 
Barry, G.S. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Brabazon, Sir W. 
Bridgeman, H. 
Browne, R. D. 
Butler, hon. Colonel 
Chester, H. 

Erle, W. 

Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Fitzsimon, N. 
Gibson, J. 

Grattan, H. 
Hindley, C. 

Maher, J. 

Nagle, Sir R. 
O’Brien, W.S. 


Clause agreed to. 


O’Conor, Don 
Power, J. 

Roche, W. 

Somers, J. P. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Stewart, J. 

Style, Sir C. 

Talbot, J. H. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Westenra, hon. H.R. 
Westenra, hon, J. C. 
Wood, Sir M. 

Yates, J. A. 


TELLERS. 
O’Connell, D. 
Bellew, R. M. 


On the 23rd clause, which provided for 
the appointment of ex officio guardians, 

Mr. S. O'Brien proposed, that after the 
words, “ Be it enacted that every justice 
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of the peace residing in such union, and 
acting for the county in which he so 
resides,” there should be added these 
words, “ and possessing or occupying pro- 
perty rated to the poor-rate of the union 
at a net annual value of not less than 501. 
a-year. 

Mr. O'Connell was opposed to the 
amendment, because he objected to the 
appointment of ex officio guardians alto- 
gether, 

Mr. Shaw also objected to the amend- 
ment, as it would exclude the eldest sons 
of the richest land proprietors in the union 
from being eligible to the office of guar- 
dian. He thought that there would be 
sufficient difficulty in finding guardians to 
the poor in Ireland under the present pro- 
visions of the Bill, and there was no valid 
reason for increasing them. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Mr. O’Connell meant to oppose the 
whole clause, and he felt it his imperative 
duty to take the sense of the House upon 
it. He objected to the principle of the 
clause—he objected to magistrates being 
ex officio guardians. He wished to dispar- 
age the magistracy of Ireland as little as 
possible ; but he must say, that he could 
see no valid reason for making them ex 
officio guardians. He would not refer to 
their political feelings, because he knew 
a great many magistrates who were high 
Tories, or rather Conservatives, who were 
men of high honour and integrity; but to 
appoint magistrates generally as guardians 
would lead to great irritation, and would 
lead to agrarian aggressions, which would 
be anything but wise. He was, therefore, 
afraid to keep the clause in the Bill, of 
which he now moved the omission. If 
magistrates were deserving, they would be 
sure to be elected by the rate-payers 
members of the boards of guardians. 

Colonel Conolly was of opinion that the 
clause ought to be retained. There were 
many gentlemen in the commission who 
were the agents of absentee landlords, who 
managed property that would be assessed, 
and who, from their local knowledge and 
high character, would be most efficient 
members of the board of guardians. 

Mr. Jephson said, that the omission of 
the clause would, in effect, be a general 
disparagement of the characters of the 
magistracy. He thought the clause one 
of the most beneficial parts of the Bill. 
The hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
said, that if magistrates were deserving 
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they would be sure to be elected; but he 
was satisfied, from the state of party 
feeling and prejudice in Ireland, that good 
magistrates would not be elected, because 
none would be so elected unless they con- 
sented to canvass for the office. 

Mr. O’Connell observed, that the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down, had 
said, that the magistrates of Ireland were 
good and bad; therefore this clause would 
be productive of bad as wellas good. The 
hon. Gentleman had not pointed out the 
proportions, whether the good or the bad 
preponderated. But on the hon. Gentle- 
man’s own showing, the clause ought not 
to be adopted. If ex officio guardians 
were to be appointed, there might just as 
well be no election at all. Election 
would be mockery under such circum- 
stances. 

Viscount Morpeth could not agree to 
the proposition for omitting the clause. 
He would not enter into a discussion of 
the character of the magistracy of Ireland, 
because this was not the fit opportunity 
for doing so; but no doubt in this, as in 
every other class, there were some good 
andsome bad, He trusted, however, that 
the good preponderated, and a great 
portion of them were well-calculated to 
judge and determine for the good of all 
parties. In England, any county magis- 
trate was ex officio a member of the boards 
of guardians; but this Bill proposed to 
enact that only one-fourth of a board of 
guardians should consist of ex officio 
members. 

Mr. Shaw contended, that if a gentle- 
man was fit to remain in the commission 
of the peace, he must, at least, be equally 
qualified to act as a member of the hoard 
of guardians under a poor-law bill. It 
was too much the practice in that House 
to make attacks on the magistracy of 
Ireland, but there could not be a more 
respectable body. 

Mr. Jervis gave Ministers credit for 
wishing to assimilate the present Biil to 
that of England; but looking to what had 
taken place in this country, he was of 
vpinion that magistrates ought not to be 
ex officio members of boards of guardians. 
It was consistent with his knowledge, that 
in several instances, magistrates had held 
up the Poor-law Act to reprobation. If 
Ministers dared him to bring a_ case 
forward, he could do so. Magistrates 
would never attend unless a job was to be 
perpetrated. 
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Viscount Howick did not know what 
the case was to which the hon. Member 
for Chester had alluded, all he had said 
was, that he could bring forward an in- 
stance of such conduct on the part of a 
magistrate, and he could not prove a nega- 
tive to a general charge of that kind. 
From his own experience, however, and 
that of almost any gentleman with whom 
he had spoken on the working of the 
Poor-law Bill, his opinion was in direct 
opposition to the assertion of the hon. 
Member for Chester, and he thought the 
clause in the English Bill, which made 
magistrates ex officio guardians, was the 
most useful part of it. In the debate in 
the House of Lords, he recollected that it 
was urged with great effect, that the 
greatest possible good would result from 
bringing the magistrates and farmers to 
act together as members of the boards of 
guardians. 

Mr. Hume was of opinion, that the Go- 
vernment had done right by limiting the 
number, because, in doing so, they had 
limited the evil. But he must ask, if the 
appointment of magistrates was the best 
part of the Bill, why the number was 
limited? He was of opinion that the 
guardians should all be elected, and, 
therefore, he should vote for the omission 
of the clause. 

Mr. J. Grattan said, there were 100 
magistrates or thereabouts in each county 
in Ireland, and he supposed it to be 
intended that there should be four unions 
in each county. His apprehension there- 
fore was, that the ex officio members 
would control the elected members of the 
boards. 

Sir E. Sugden thought, it was absolutely 
necessary that the beginning of this 
experiment should be committed to the 
administration of competent persons. He 
did not deny that the elective guardians 
would be competent persons, but it was 
more likely that the magistrates should be 
found to be possessed of that character. 
If the contrary was shown to be the case 
when the Bill came into operation, then 
they must alter this provision of it. In 
an experiment of such magnitude as this, 
it could not but happen that alterations 
would be found necessary. As from the 
duties of a situation he had the honour to 
fill, he possessed some knowledge of the 
magistracy of Ireland, and as having no 
inclination or interest to speak of them 
otherwise than as they existed, he must 
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say he had heard with pleasure the miti- 
gated tone in which the hon. and learned 
Mewber for Dublin had alluded to a body 
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to which 


he now himself belonged. 


He should vote for the clause as it 


stood. 


The Committee divided on the clause : 
—Ayes 124; Noes 44: Majority 80. 


List of the AYES. 


Acland, T. D. 
Adare, Viscount 
Alexander, Viscount 
Bagge, W. 

Bailey, J. 
Barneby, J. 

Barron, H. W. 
Bateman, J. 
Benett, J. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Berkeley, hon. H. 
Berkeley, hon. G, 
Blair, J. 

Blake, W. J. 
Borthwick, P. 
Bowes, J. 

Briscoe, J. I. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Bruges, W. H. L. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burr, H. 

Busfield, W. 
Cantilupe, Viscount 
Chalmers, P. 
Chapman, sir M. L. C. 
Chetwynd, Major 
Clements, Viscount 
Cole, hon. A. H. 
Cole, Viscount 
Conolly, F. 

Corry, hon. 11. 
Courtenay, P. 
Cripps, J. 

C hs R, 

Curry, W. 

Darby, G. 
Darlington, Earl of 
Davies, Colonel 
Pouglas, Sir C. F. 
Dundas, C. W. D. 
Dundas, Captain D. 
Elliot, hon. J. FE. 
Ellis, J. 

Evans, W. 
Vellowes, 1. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Fitzgibbon, hon. Col, 
Fitzroy, Lord C, 
Forbes, W. 
French, I’. 

Gibson, J. 
Gladstone, W. FE. 
Goddard, A. 
Greenaway, C. 
Grey, Sir G. 
Grimsditch, T, 


Hawkes, T. 

Hayes, Sir E. 
Ileathcote, G. J. 
Henniker, Lord 
Hodgson, R. 

Hope, G. W. 
Houstoun, G. 
Howard, P. H. 
Howick, Viscount 
Hughes, W. B. 
Ingestrie, Viscount 
Ingham, R. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Irving, J, 

Jackson, Sergeant 
Jephson, C. D. O. 
Jones, T. 

Kemble, H. 
Knatchbull, hn. Sir E. 
Knight, H. G. 
Lefroy, right hon. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Litton, F. 
Lockhart, A. M. 
Master, T. W. C. 
Meynell, Captain 
Mildmay, P. St. J. 
Monypenny, T. G. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Morris, D. 
Northland, Viscount 
O’Brien, W.S. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Parker, J. 

Perceval, Colonel 
Puilips, G. R. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Ponsonby, C. I’. A. C. 
Ponsonby, Ilon. J. 
Pusey, P. 

Redington, T. N. 
Rice, E. R. 

Rickford, W. 

Round, C. G. 
Rushont, G. 

Scarlett, hon. R. 
Shaw, right hon. F. 
Shirley, E. J. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Stanley, E. J. 

Stuart, V. 

Sugden, rt. hon. Sir FE. 
‘Thomson, rt. hon. C.P. 
Thornhill, G. 
Townley, R. G. 
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Wood, G. W. 
Wood, T. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
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Turner, W. 
Verner, Colonel 
Villiers, Viscount 


Wilberforce, W. Wyse, T. 
Wilbraham, G. Young, J. 
Wilshere, W. TELLERS. 


Winnington, T. F. 


Baring, F. 
Winnington, I. J. 


Solicitor-General, the 


List of the Noss. 


Aglionby, H. A. Nagle, Sir R. 
Aglionby, Major O’Connell, M. J. 
Archbold, R. O’Connell, M. 
Barry, G. S. O’Conor, Don 
Beamish, F. B. Power, J. 
Bellew, R. M. Roche, W. 
Blake, M. J. Strutt, TE. 
Browne, R. D. Style, Sir C. 
Chester, H. Talbot, J. TI. 


Easthope, J. Thornley, T. 
Evans, G. Vigors, N. A. 
Finch, F. Wakley, T. 
Fitzsimon, N. Walker, C. A. 
Grattan, J. Wallace, R. 


Grattan, H. 
Hindley, C. 


Westenra, hon.H. R. 
Westenra, hon. J. C. 


Tlodges, T. L. White, L. 
Hume, J. White, S, 
Hutton, R. Williams, W. A; 
Jervis, J. Yates, J. A. 


Johnson, General 


Langdale, hon. C, TELLERS. 
Marshall, W. O’Connell, D. 
Maule, W. II. Maher, J. 


The other clauses to the 30th were 
agreed to. House resumed. Committee 
to sit again. 


mn 


NOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 19, 1838. 


MrinuTeEs.] Bills. Read a first time —Parliamentary 
Electors; Thames Watermen; Transfer of Aid; Exche- 
quer Bills.—Read a second time:—Custody of Insane 
Persons.—Read a third time:—Co-partnership. 

Petitions presented. By the Bishop of ELy, from the Clergy 
of his diocese, in favour of the Sodor and Man Bishopric 
Bill.—By the Duke of CLEVELAND, from Gateshead, for 
the extension of Municipal Suffrage; and for a National 
system of Education.—By Lord ReDESDALR, from the 
Clergy and Inhabitants of Evesham, and from the Clergy 
of Oxford, in favour of the Sodor and Man Bishopric 
Bill.—By the Marquess of Lanspowne, from Dissenters 
of Devizes, from Inhabitants of the county of Wilts, 
from Dissenters of Frome, and from four other places, 
for the abolition of Negro Apprentiteship.—By Lord 
ABGINGER, from a Banking Association, against some 
clauses in the Imprisonment for Debt Bill.—By Lord 
BrovuGHaM, from Barnsley, Wakefield, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Middleborough-onTees, Derby, Bridlington and 
its neighbourhood, Welchpool, Charlton (Devon), 
Lianelly, Cumnock (Ayrshire), Launceston, Morpeth, 
New-court Chapel (Neweastle-on-Tyne), Blackeaton 
(Devon), Wirksworth, Aberdeen, South Shields, from 
the Society of Friends, from Wycombe, Abergelly, Dept- 
ford, and a great many other places, for the abolition of 
Negro Apprenticeship; from Members of the Society of 
Friends at Bristol, and from Uttoxeter, for the abolition 
of Chureh-rates; and from Montrose, in favour of the 
Ballot.—By the Earl of ABERDEEN, from Edinburgh, 
for extending Religious Instruction to Scotland. 
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RE-HEARING OF AN APPEAL.] Lord 
Wharncliffe presented a petition from an 
individual named Wharton, residing in the 
county of York, praying for the re-hearing 
ofa cause which had been decided by 
ther Lordships upon an appeal. The 
question related to a legacy left by General 
Lambton; and a suit in equity having been 
instituted, the Vice-Chancellor pronounced 
a judgment upon it. An appeal was 
made to the Lord Chancellor (then Lord 
Brougham) who confirmed his honour’s 
decision. Upon the case being brought 
to their Lordships’ House the decree of 
the Court of Chancery was reversed, and 
the petitioner now prayed that the cause 
might be re-heard. He certainly felt ra- 
ther averse to the re-hearing of a case 
which their Lordships had decided upon 
its merits, although he considered it his 
duty to present this petition. The peti- 
tioner, however, stated one ground on 
which he. principally relied. He stated 
that it was the uniform practice for their 
Lordships to give notice, either to the 
parties or to their agents, of the time at 
which a judgment would be given, in order 
that those parties or agents might be pre- 
sent, to furnish any necessary information 
or to supply any deficiency which might oc- 
cur at the moment; but that in this case no 
notice had been given. The consequence 
was that neither the parties nor their 
agents were present. How far this was a 
sufficient ground for a re-hearing he was 
not prepared to say, but perhaps the 
noble and learned Lords present would be 
able to state. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the point 
was fully inquired into in the last Session 
of Parliament. A noble Lord presented a 
petition praying that the House would 
order a cause to be re-heard. Precedents 
were immediately searched for, and al- 
though there were some instances found in 
which rehearing had been ordered, in con- 
sequence of omissions, yet it appeared that 
there had never been a re-hearing on the 
merits of a case; and the noble Lord who 
had presented the petition withdrew it. 
That in the present instance the parties 
had not had notice of the judgment could 
form no ground fora re-hearing. Such 
notice might certainly be convenient, but 
it was by no means requisite. He recom- 
mended to the noble Lord to withdraw the 
petition. 

Lord Brougham concurred with his 
noble and learned Friend in recommend- 
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ing the noble Lord to withdraw the peti- 
tion. The present was one oftwocases 
in which the House had differed from him 
while he held the great seal. He was not 
present when the Housegave its judg- 
ment. Hedid not complain of that. Had 
he been present he should either have been 
convinced by the arguments of those who 
differ from him, or he would have en- 
deavoured to enforce his own opinion. It 
was a case which he had considered very 
fully ; and although now, after the decision 
of their Lordships, he was bound to be- 
lieve that he was wrong in the judgment 
he had formed, yet all the Members of 
the profession with whom he had consulted 
were of opinion that he was right. He 
agreed, however, with his noble and 
learned Friend on the woolsack that it was 
quite impossible to open the case now. 
The absence of the parties or their agents 
on the delivery of the judgment was no 
ground for adopting such a course of pro- 
ceeding. He repeated his recommenda- 
tion to his noble Friend to withdraw the 
petition. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, that he should not 
have moved the judgment of the House on 
this case, in the absence of his noble and 
learned Friend, had he not been pressed 
by the parties on both sides todo so. As 
to the parties not knowing the grounds on 
which the judgment proceeded, all he had 
to say was, that two gentlemen were 
present who usually reported the legal 
proceedings of their Lordships, and who 
had reported those grounds most ac- 
curately. 

Petition withdrawn. 


eo en 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 19, 1838, 


MrinuTEs.] Bills. 
Transfer of Aids. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. HAtsg, from St. Ives, and by Mr. 
GLADSTONE, from Newark, against the Boundaries Bill. 
—By Mr. Grimspitcu, from Macclesfield, and two other 
places, and by Mr. Gopson, from Kidderminster, against the 
New Poor-law.—By Mr. GLapstone, from Coventry, for 
a system of National Education.—By Mr. BANNERMAN, 
from Aberdeen, by Mr. C. W. D. Dunpas, from Flint- 
shire, by Sir R. Fer@uson, from Nottingham, and by 
Mr. GILLON, from Strathaven, for the Ballot.—By Sir G. 
STRICKLAND, from Barnsley, by Mr. P&£AsE, from Kerby- 
Lonsdale, and four other places in Durham, and by Mr. 
VILLIERS, from Worcester and Stafford, for the abolition 
of Negro Slavery.—By Mr. Litton, from persons holding 
office in Dublin, for compensation should the Irish Mu- 
nicipal Bill become law.—By Mr. SERJEANT JACKSON, 
from some Baronies in Cork, to prevent the interference 
of Catholic Priests at Elections. 


Sir Francis Vane. 


Read a third time:—Exchequer Bills; 


Str Francis Vane.] Mr. James 
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hoped the House would bear with him 
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Mr. Blake expressed a hope that the 
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for a few minutes whilst he made a! provisions of the Bill should be extended 
remark or two on a matter personal | to Ireland, and stated it to be his under- 


to himself, and connected with the pri- 
vileges of the House. In the course of 
the debate which took place on the motion 


| 


of the hon. Member for the City of Lon- | 


don, he (Mr. James) took occasion to say, 


that certain tenants-at-will, voters for East | 


Cumberland, after signing a requisition to 
secure the return of his (Mr. James’s) col- 


league and himself, had been urged by | 
their landlords to violate their pledges and 


vote for Sir James Graham. He (Mr. 
James) was called upon to name, and he 


named the steward of the returning officer, | 


Sir Francis Vane. That statement was 


strictly true, perfectly correct, and he 
could prove the fact; but the observation | 
with regard to the notices given to certain | 
tenants, who were threatened to be ejected | 
from their farms, was not intended to, 


apply to the same party, but to other | 


parties. He had no doubt the error had 
arisen in some of the historical records of 
Friday last, either from his (Mr. James) 
having been indistinctly heard, or his 
imperfect manner of expressing himself, 
because no man was more ready than 
himself to acknowledge the general accu- 
racy by which the reports of their debates 
were distinguished ; indeed, it was per- 
fectly wonderful how they could be given 
in so short a space of time so correctly as 
they were. He (Mr. James) would have 
made this explanation on Friday last, but 
he was unwilling to trouble the House 
with a matter personal to himself; but 
he did on that day write a letter to the 
editor of a paper in Cumberland, having 
the largest circulation, correcting the 
error. He had since received a letter 
from Sir F. Vane, who was not in the 
North, but in the South, and who was 
anxious that the error should be corrected 
as soon as possible. Sir F. Vane was a 
particular friend of his, and nothing 
would hurt him more than to have been 
supposed to have attributed to him any 
unjust, harsh, and tyrannical conduct, 
because he knew he was utterly incapable 
of it, and he was anxious not to wound 
the feelings of his friend, especially at the 
present moment, as he was suffering from 
a long, severe, and painful illness. 


PARLIAMENTARY E ecrTors.] On the 
Motion that the Parliamentary Electors 
Bill be now read a third time. 

VOL. XL. {ghia 





standing that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had stated his intention to that 
effect in Committee upon the Bill. 

Lord John Russell observed, that his 
right hon. Friend had, after some deliber- 
ation, judged it better to make the 
measure, with regard to Ireland, the sub- 
ject of a separate Bill. 

Mr. Maclean said, that he should most 
certainly oppose the third reading of the 
Bill. The two questions involved in the 
measure were so totally distinct that they 
ought not to be mixed up together. What 
was the object of the Bill with respect to 
the electors? The noble Lord proposed 
that those voters who were already in 
arrear with their taxes should be allowed 
to go farther back in arrear—namely, to 
the month of October of the preceding 
year; and yet what was the objection 
urged by the advocates of the Reform Bill 
against the scot and lot voters? It was, 
that they were in nine cases out of ten 
paupers, and, therefore, unfit to have the 
franchise. It should, however, be recol- 
lected that there was a test of the sol- 
vency of the scot and lot voter, because 
before he could vote he must prove that 
he had paid his taxes. But now the 
noble Lord proposed to give those who 
were not scot and lot voters a right to 
vote though they had not paid up their 
taxes. His objections to the Bill were, 
that it interfered with the provisions of 
the Reform Act; that it mixed up two 
questions so entirely distinct as on the 
first mention of their connexion to have 
been declared not only by the noble Lord 
but also by the Speaker as incompatible, 
and not to be incorporated in one Bill; 
and that it was but the commencement of 
a series of changes to which the noble 
Lord should be cautious how he gave 
countenance, as it would lead the people 
to believe that the strong ground which 
the noble Lord took in the first week of 
the session on the question of the ballot 
would not be maintained, that he would 
not remain firm in his purpose to oppose 
changes, and that having yielded this, the 
noble Lord would, with a little more 
pressure, yield the question which he then 
refused to concede. Nor would the 
change end with the ballot: the next step 
would be the reduction of the household 
qualification to an annual value of 57. 

28 
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with the non-payment of any taxes; and 
the final step he conceived to be perfectly 
obvious. If, therefore, he were asked, 
even by the freemen, for the grounds on 
which he refused this Bill, he should 
reply, that by granting it he conceived 
that he was jeopardising the provisions of 
the Reform Bill. The hon. and learned 
Member concluded with moving that the 
Bill be read a third time that day six 
months. 

Sir Robert Peel was desirous of stating 
the grounds upon which he objected to 
this Bill. His main ground of objection 
was, that he considered it the first step 
towards an alteration in principle of that 
which he understood to have been the 
settlement of the great question relating to 
the representative system in this country. 
The noble Lord had referred to the zeal 
which some of those individuals who had 
strongly opposed the Reform Bill were 
now displaying in the vindication of that 
measure. Now, nothing appeared to him 


to be more perfectly consistent than a 
man’s giving every reasonable opposition 
to the Reform Bill while it formed the 
subject of Parliamentary discussion, but 
when that Bill had been passed by the 


Legislature, accepting it as a great national 
and constitutional settlement, and being 
prepared to vindicate its provisions. He 
(Sir Robert Peel) did not profess to be at 
all more enamoured of the Reform Bill 
than he had been at a former period ; but 
quite as zealously as those who declared 
themselves enamoured of it most highly, 
he would defend its existing provisions. 
He would oppose any attempt to under- 
mine or break through the provisions of 
that Bill, or pass over the limits which it 
prescribed, as much as if it were attempted 
to restore the nomination boroughs, or to 
curtail the franchise. Whatever pretext 
of justice might be assigned for concession 
upon any particular point, he would op- 
pose the concession; since so much 
greater evil must flow from such a change 
than good could possibly accrue. The 
course therefore, which his duty prescribed 
to him with reference to this question was 
that of maintaining, as far as in him lay, 
the Reform Bill as the settlement of a 
great constitutional question; and_ in 
adopting this course he was acting in per- 
fect consistency with his known political 
opinions. The Reform Bill established 
three qualifications for Parliamentary 
voters. First, that the voter should have 





been resident for six months, or that he 
should have held the tenement out of 
which he voted for at least that period 
previous to the election. The second 
qualification was, that the value of those 
premises should be at least 10/. per 
annum. The third was, that the voter 
should have paid before the 20th of July 
all rates and taxes due by him on the 6th 
of April preceding. Pecuniary ability and 
residence were therefore the qualifications 
fixed upon by the framers of the Reform 
Bill, after mature deliberation ; and had 
been accepted by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment as a satisfactory test of the voter’s 
competency. Another test had been pro- 
posed, which was the payment of rent; 
but this test was abandoned ; and he had 
a right to believe that those three qualifi- 
cations which he had specified were in- 
tended to remain in full force, or at least 
that the noble Lord, who was the author 
of the Reform Bill, should not himself be 
the man to set the example of violating 
its provisions. He must also say, that 
his confidence in the ability of the noble 
Lord to resist the clamour which had been 
raised upon the subject of the ballot 
would be greatly shaken, if the noble 
Lord could be appealed to as the author 
of a material change in the Reform Bill. 
Two of the three qualifications were, ac- 
cording to the noble Lord’s scheme, to 
remain the same. The qualification of 
residence or occupancy was to remain 
the same. The yearly value of the 
premises was to remain the same. Why 
was the other qualification disturbed ? 
The noble Lord proposed to give to the 
voter a much longer period for the 
payment of his taxes; and he begged 
to call the attention of the House to 
the following facts. It was enacted 
by the Reform Bill that the elector, pre- 
viously to being permitted to vote legally, 
should, on or before the 20th of July, 
have paid all rates and taxes due by him 
up to the 6th of April previous. Was this, 
he would ask, unreasonable? A_ period 
of nearly six weeks was allowed to the 
householder, during which to make good 
the payment of his taxes; and he must 
say, that he thought it a good principle, to 
require that people should pay their rates 
and taxes when due. If it were said, that 
theremight beadeficiency of notice from the 
parochial officers, why, he would ask, did 
they not apply the remedy to the defect 
of notice? Why did they not require 
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that, on the 10th of April or the 20th of greatly reduced, the noble Lord now 
April, a satisfactory notice should be came forward with the concession of 
issued, warning every voter, that, unless twenty additional weeks to the 10/. house- 
his rates and taxes were paid by the 20th | holders for the payment of their rates, the 
of July, he would not be entitled to vote? entire proposed period being that of six 


Why did they not direct that it should be | 
announced to every voter that upon appli- | 
cation at a particular place he would be- 
enabled to ascertain the amount which | 
was due by him? 
notices issued, and served upon each indi- | 
vidual voter, as soon as possible after the | 
6th of April. 
be placed upon a footing of equality, and 
no chance would be left to overseers or 
collectors, however disposed, to act with 
partiality. But the noble Lord proposed 
to take a different course, and to extend 
the period of paying the taxes for six 
additional months. He was anxious that 
the House should observe the progress of 
the remission of those taxes, which had 
been deemed a fitting qualification for 
Parliamentary voters in 1832, when the 
Reform Bill passed. The house-tax and 
the window-tax then existed; and, with 
reference to the great majority of voters, 
he apprehended that scarcely any other of 
the assessed taxes was in force. Well, 


they had repealed the house tax in 1834, 
and in this respect they had materially 
altered the voter’s qualification, the repeal 
of this tax having removed one of his 


restrictions. The window tax still re- 
mained, but diminished by nearly one- 
half in its amount. And if this were 
repealed, no assessed taxes would remain 
to be demanded of the majority of the 
voters. There would afterwards remain 
only the parochial rates, to the payment 
of which the voter was subjected in 1832. 
He would briefly exhibit the progress 
which had been made in the reduction of 
the parochial rates since the passing of 
the Reform Bill. In the year ending 
March, 1833,the amount of parochial rates 
paid in England and Wales for the relief 
of the poor and the incidental charges 
connected therewith was 8,739,8817. In 
1837 the total amount was 7,511,219/., 
and in 1838, that is to say for the year 
beginning in March, 1837, it was only 
4,808,000/. Thus, the poor-rates, which in 
1833 amounted to 8,000,000/., amounted 
now to little more than half that sum; 
and the pecuniary qualification which 
attended the right of voting in 1832 hav- 
ing by the operation of Acts introduced 
since the passing of the Reform Bill been 





months. He confessed he thought that 
this in itself was a bad principle. The 
existing period of six weeks was, in his 
estimation, perfectly sufficient to enable 


He would have the | any person of pecuniary ability to entitle 


himself to vote. And he thought he had 
abundantly shown, in the mode proposed 


The voters would thus all| by him, that no apprehension need be 


entertained of the elector losing his vote 
in consequence either of negligence or 
design on the part of the parochial author- 
ities. On these grounds he opposed this 
measure, which he certainly did not think 
would be an improvement ; but he opposed 
it the more particularly, in order that he 
might not appear by his silence to ac- 
quiesce in what appeared to him to be a 
perfectly unnecessary and prejudicial inter- 
ference with the qualification for the 
exercise of the elective franchise, as estab- 
lished by our definitively arranged repre- 
sentative system. 

Lord J. Russell observed, that the first, 
and indeed the last, objection made by 
the right hon, Baronet to this Bill was 
that it was an alteration of the Reform 
Bill. He owned that it appeared to him 
that if they were to insist upon a pedantic 
adherence to every Bill that became law, 
they would not be acting for the general 
convenience or benefit of the country. 
This bill was objected to because it was 
an alteration of the Reform Bill. Now, 
according to the Reform Bill, the polling 
in cities and boroughs was to be taken in 
two days, and yet Parliament had since 
agreed that it should be taken in one day. 
Hon. Members seemed to have forgotten 
that that alteration had taken place. 
Another alteration had been made by Par- 
liament in the Reform Bill respecting the 
polling-places; and when it was proposed 
in the other House of Parliament, it was 
only objected to that the power of altering 
them should be given to the magistrates 
of quarter sessions without the consent of 
the Crown. He could name another and 
more recent instance of proposed altera- 
tion. It was part of the provision of the 
Reform Bill that a fee of one shilling 
should be paid on registering. It was, 
however, said by hon. Members opposite, 
that that was an inconvenient provision 
for the voter, that it subjected him to 
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annoyance, and that Parliament might 
dispense with it without parting with any 
real security. So far from objecting to 
the proposal, he (Lord J. Russell) added 
that a Bill might be introduced for the 
purpose of making that alteration. Hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the House, 
however, were so impatient, so discon- 
tented with the Reform Bill, that they 
were not satisfied with his assurance on 
the subject, and insisted upon dividing 
the House upon the question of placing 
that alteration in this Bill, in order that 
it might be carried into effect as speedily 
as possible. That being the case, the 
only difference that could exist between 
hon. Members opposite and himself was, 
as to the alterations it would be proper to 
make in the Reform Bill. The question 
was not whether it were right to make an 
alteration in a measure which had already 
been altered, and regarding which fur- 
ther alterations were proposed, but whether 
the one now proposed was an alteration 
which it would be proper and advise- 
able to adopt, and one which did not alter 
the main principle of the original measure. 
According to the Reform Act the rates 
and taxes ought to be paid by the voters 
of cities and boroughs; but did this Bill, 
he would ask, take away that provision ? 
In the first year, the voter could not come 
forward and vote without being able to 
say that he had paid his taxes up to the 
5th of April. In the second year, he 
would not be admitted to vote if he had 
not paid up his taxes to the llth of 
October of the preceding year; so that on 
the first year of his admission to vote he 
must have paid up to the 5th of April, 
and on the second up to the 11th of 
October preceding. It could not surely 
be said that that man was insolvent or 
unable to pay his rates who complied with 
this regulation. And if not, the principle 
contained in the Reform Bill was preserved 
in this; while he thought that it only did 
what ought to be done—remove as much 
as possible a source of vexation and an- 
noyance to the voter. Everybody knew 
that if these voters, by negligence, or ab- 
sence, or some other cause, did not pay 
their rates at the exact period at which 
they were demanded, they would lose the 
exercise of their franchise for that year. 
That was an unreasonable degree of strict- 
ness, in which he conceived some relaxa- 
tion might be made. There was no doubt 
that the original intention of the Reform 





Bill was to give the franchise to 104. 
householders who could pay their rates 
and taxes, without reference to the time 
at which they should be paid. Therefore 
did he consider this Bill perfectly com- 
patible with the principles of the Reform 
Bill. Even if it were carried, he did not 
say that there should be no other Bills in 
which certain provisions of the Reform 
Bill would be modified. He thought it 
an absurdity to say, that in the year 1832 
they carried an act so widely different 
from all previous Acts, that no future ex- 
perience or information they could obtain 
should induce them to alter a single pro- 
vision of it, but preserve it in the exact 
form in which it was passed. Although 
he was prepared to maintain every great 
outline of the Reform Bill, yet, if he 
thought there was any change which 
would make its operation easier, or re- 
move any annoyance to the voter, with- 
out disturbing the franchise as laid down 
in the Bill, he would not hesitate to pro- 
pose it for the adoption of Parliament. 
Mr. Goulburn said, that although the 
noble Lord had taunted them with having 
proposed the repeal of the registry fee of 
1s., he was sure there was no one in the 
House who would for a moment say, 
that the two propositions, theirs and that 
of the noble Lord, were in the slightest 
degree similar. He would argue the 
question precisely on the footing on which 
the noble Lord had put it. He told them, 
that the intention of the Reform Bill was, 
that a voter should have a holding of LOJ. 
a-year, and that as a proof of his solvency 
he should be required to pay taxes. That 
was his understanding of the Reform Bill, 
and he was happy to say he was confirmed 
in it by the admission of the noble Lord. 
So long as the payment of taxes was re- 
quired up to the 5th of April, they had a 
proof of the solvency of the party desir- 
ing to vote, because on the 5th of April 
the said party must have been a suffi- 
ciently long time in possession of the 
tenement to allow the taxes to accrue. 
But if the taxes were only to be paid up 
to the Llth of October, it appeared to 
him that there was no obligation on the 
part of the voter at the time of registering 
to pay a single tax. They would not, 
therefore, have any security of the solvency 
of persons claiming to vote for 10. tene- 
ments, because at the period fixed by the 
noble Lord they would not be liable to 
pay any tax whatever. The provision in 
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the Reform Bill was, that the tenant must 
occupy his tenement twelve months pre- 
vious to the last day of July. A man 
entering a tenement on the 31st of July 
would not on the 11th of October follow- 
ing be in a situation to pay taxes for that 
quarter, because they could not be legiti- 
mately called for by the officers who col- 
lect the King’s taxes half-yearly, in April 
and October. In October the tenant 
would not be six months in possession, 
and consequently not liable to pay taxes. 
As far as the King’s taxes went, they 
would therefore lose the security which 
they afforded for the solvency of the 
tenant. Now with regard to the Poor- 
rates; he appealed to hon. Gentlemen if 
they were not levied after old Michaelmas- 
day, when provision was to be made for 
the poor and the heavy payments re- 
quired; so that the noble Lord would 
find that the tenant entering in July would 
not be liable to this rate in October. The 
effect of this Bill would, therefore, be to 
destroy altogether the test of solvency 
so far as the payment of the King’s taxes 
and the Poor-rate secured it. It gave, 
besides, a facility of creating votes, not 
liable to this restriction, by putting per- 
sons into 102. houses on the 31st of July, 
who would not have any taxes to pay in 
the following October. He begged of the 
noble Lord, who was so strenuous an ad- 
vocate for this restriction, to frame the 
Bill in such a manner as to insure the 
payment of taxes at some time or other. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the argument of his right hon. Friend 
did not apply to this measure, because it 
provided, with respect to voters placed 
on the registry for the first time that their 
taxes should be paid up to the 5th of 
April. By that the Bill preserved the 
test of solvency. With regard to the 
provision for the payment of the taxes up 
to the 11th of October, it only applied 
to those who were now on the registry, or 
who should be hereafter placed upon it 
according to the regulation established 
by the Reform Act in the first instance of 
registry, which required the taxes to be 
paid up to April. If there were anything 
in the right hon. Gentleman’s objection, it 
was singular that this provision should 
have been objected to by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leeds, because it provided only a 
remedy for the grievances of parties either 
now on the register, or who might here- 
after be placed there. With respect to 
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the argument as to the repeal of the shil- 
ling, the right hon. Gentleman had applied 
it as if his noble Friend had drawn from 
it a deduction that hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site ought to consent to this Bill, but his 
noble Friend had not so used it; he had 
only applied it as an answer to that un- 
reserved declaration of fealty and alle- 
giance to every part of the Reform Bill 
which the hon. Gentleman had avowed. 
Then there was, also, the proposal for the 
abolition of the stamp duty, on the ad- 
mission of freemen to corporations, which 
hon. Members opposite were ready to sup- 
port. Would any man tell him that that 
would not be a clear alteration of the 
franchise ? But provided the franchise 
was only altered after the fashion of hon. 
Members opposite, in a way to suit their 
own favoured parties and constituencies, 
they were as ready to make that alteration 
as any hon. Member on that side of the 
House was to adopt the one proposed by 
the present measure. He would take that 
opportunity of stating in answer to the 
hon. Member for Galway, who had asked 
the question in his absence, that he had 
told that hon. Gentleman that he should 
be prepared to include in this bill a provi- 
sion for the repeal of the stamp duty on 
the admission of freemen into the Jrish 
corporations, but that, on consideration, he 
did not think it would be right to take 
the House by surprise in proposing an 
amendment of the kind on the third read- 
ing of the bill. On a future occasion, 
however, he or some other member of the 
Government, would be prepared to intro- 
duce a bill to carry that object into effect. 

Colonel Stbthorp would now take the 
same part he had taken on a former occa- 
sion, in reference to this measure. He 
admitted, that as far as regarded the free- 
men, the bill was a just one, but the noble 
Lord endeavoured to thwart that object 
by adding another to the bill—viz., the 
remission of the rates to the 10/. house- 
holders by which the noble Lord sacrificed 
his maintenance of the Reform Bill. The 
noble Lord was, therefore, attempting to 
make the bill a mere trap, by a pretended 
consideration towards the freemen. It 
was one of those horrible Ministerial 
tricks, one of those underhand measures, 
which the noble Lord was continually 
bringing forward. He would, therefore, 
oppose this measure, for, indeed, inde- 
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pendent of his objections toit, he felt that 


he might conscientiously oppose any meas 
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sure, which emanated from a Government 
so corrupt, that in every measure they 
proposed, there was to be discovered some 
underhand work of this kind. 

Sir W. Follett wished to say a few 
words, in consequence of what had fallen 
from the right hon, Gentleman, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, with whom his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Goulburn) was at issue, in 
order that the House might understand the 
precise nature of the proposed alteration. 
He agreed that in order to entitle the 102. 
householder to the boon intended to be 
given, it was necessary that he should be 
once on the registry, and that conse- 
quently he must have paid taxes before he 
could vote. But if once upon the regis- 
try, he would never be again required to 
pay taxes due on the Sth of April, but only 
those due in the preceding October. 
That right would always remain to him, 
and the question was whether they ought 
to agree to it. The other part of the 
bill referred to the stamp duty upon free- 
mens’ admissions. He would vote against 
the bill, not because that duty was to be 
taken off, but because it was improperly 
introduced into this bill, and because he 
objected most distinctly to any alteration 
in the 10/. franchise. His objection 
to the proposed alteration, notwithstand- 
ing what had been said by the noble Lord, 
was, that it was the first step towards 
altering the franchise created by the 
Reform Bill. The alteration was not 
merely what was stated by the noble Lord. 
Was there no distinction between an al- 
teration in that part of the Reform Bill 
which related to the mode of registry, the 
mode of taking the election, and the right 
of the election itself? As regarded the 
mode of registry and taking of elections, 
they had made alterations no doubt, and he 
hoped they would make others because 
he thought there were still in their system 
of registration, defects, which it was in- 
cumbent upon Parliament to remove. But 
it was not because they made alterations 
in the system of registration, and altera- 
tions of the number of polling places, and 
alterations in the number of days required 
to compleie an election, or because they 
took away a fee of Is. paid upon regis- 
tering that, therefore, they were called 
upon to alter the elective franchise itself. 
They were told that the proposed alteration 
was a very small one, but his objection was, 
that it was an alteration at all. If they 
commenced by making small alterations of 





this sort, he did not know how they could ul- 
timately stand upon the argument that the 
franchise was settled by the Reform Act, 
or adduce it against the proposition of the 
hon. Member for Finsbury, for dispensing 
altogether with the test that voters paid 
rates and taxes. The punctual payment of 
the rates was the test which had been adopt- 
ed, and it was fixed as the proper criterion 
of solvency, andtheycould easily secure the 
necessity of payment against any annoy- 
ances, without such an alteration as abo- 
lishing the 5th of April as the day up to 
which the rates were to be discharged, and 
by throwing it back to the 11th of Octo- 
ber, and by thus making a substitution 
which would alter the franchise itself, and 
which was very different from merely in- 
creasing the number of polling places, or 
decreasing the days of poll. He ob- 
jected, then, to this bill, because it was an 
alteration in substance of the franchise, 
and one standing on totally different 
grounds from any change in the polling 
places or mode of election. One word 
upon the freemen alluded to in this bill. 
They had conferred no franchise upon the 
freemen by the Reform Bill, because to 
the franchise given under it they had had 
aright before the Reform Bill. When the 
Reform Bill passed, the freemen entitled 
to admission were bound to pay for the 
purposes of creating a revenue, a stamp 
upon that admission. They had not only 
a right to vote at elections before that, but 
also a right under the Municipal Corpo- 
ration Act, of which the Reform Bill de- 
prived them. That bill took off from the 
householder a considerable portion of his 
taxes, and would they tell him that it was 
not fair to relieve the freemen from the 
payment of this stamp duty without at the 
same time altering the franchise? The 
two cases appeared to him to rest on totally 
different grounds, and he much regretted 
that they had been made to form portions 
of the same bill. The promoters of the 
measure, he felt satisfied, would experience 
disappointment if they expected to induce 
those who were averse from an alteration 
in the franchise, to vote in favour of that 
change for the sake of accomplishing that 
which would be a boon to the freemen. 
He objected to the substance and principle 
of the proposed change, and his objection 
was so strong, that he would rather give 
up the intended advantage to the freemen 
than assent to any change in the electoral 


privileges created by the Reform Act, 
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Parliamentary Electors. 


The House divided on the original ques- 
tion:—Ayes 189; Noes 172: Majority 


17. 

List of the Aves. 
Adam, Sir C. Erle, W. 
Aglionby, H. A. Evans, De Lacy 
Ainsworth, P, ‘Evans, W. 
Anson, hon. Colonel _ Fenton, J. 


Archbold, R. 
Baines, E. 
Bannerman, A. 
Baring, F. T. 
Barnard, E.G. 
Barron, H. W. 
Barry, G. 8. 
Beamish, F. B. 
Belfast, Earl of 
Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, hon. C. 
Bernal, R. 
Bewes, T. 
Blackett, C. 
Blake, M. J. 
Blake, W.J. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Bowes, J. 
Brabazon, Lord. 
Briscoe, J. 1. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brownrigg, S. 
Buller, C. 
Buller, E. 
Busfield, W. 
Byng, G. 
Callaghan, D,. 
Cave, R. O. 


Cavendish, hon. G. H. 


Cayley, E. 8; 
Chalmers, P. 


Chapman, SirM.L.C. 


Chester, H. 
Chetwynd, Major 
Chichester, J. P. 
Clay, W. 
Clements, Viscount 
Clive, E. B 
Collier, J. 
Collins, W. 
Craig, W. G. 
Crawford, W. 
Currie, R. 
Dalrymple, Sir A. 
Davies, Col. 
Dennistoun, J. 


D’Fyncourt, rt. hn.C. 


Divett, E. 
Duckworth, S. 
Duke, Sir J. 
Duncan, Visct. 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, C. W. D. 
Dundas, F. 
Easthope, J. 
Ellice, Capt. A. 
Ellice, rt. hon. E, 
Elice, E, 


Ferguson, Sir R. 
Fergusson, Sir R. A. 
Fergusson, rt. hn.R, C, 
Fitzalan, Lord 
Fitzroy, Lord C, 
Fitzsimon, N. 

Fort, J. 

Goring, H. D. 
Grattan, J. 

Grattan, H. 

Grey, Sir G. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Grote, G. 

Hall, B. 

Handley, H. 
Harland, W.C. 
Hawkins, J. II. 
Heneage, E. 

Heron, Sir R. 


Hobhouse, rt. hn. Sir J. 


Hobhouse, T. B. 
Howard, F. J. 
Howard, P. H. 
Hume, J. 
Humphery, J. 
Hutton, R. 
Kinnaird, hon. A. F. 
Labouchere, rt. hn. H. 
Lambton, H. 
Langdale, hon. C. 
Lefevre, C. S. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Lister, E. C. 

Loch, J. 
Lushington, C. 
Macleod, R. 
Macnamara, Major 
Maher, J. 

Mahoney, P. 

Maule, W. H. 
Melgund, Visct. 
Mildmay, P. St. J. 
Milton, Visct. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Murray, rt hn. J. A. 
Nagle, Sir R. 
O’Brien, W. S. 
O’Callaghan, hon. C. 
O’Connell, J. 

O’ Connell, M. J. 
O’Conor, Don 
Paget, F. 

Parker, J. 

Parnell, rt. hn. Sir H. 
Parrott, J. 

Pattison, J. 

Pease, J. 


{Fes. 19} 





Pechell, Captain 
Pendarves, E. W. 
Philips, M. 
Ponsonby, hon. J. 
Power, J. 

Price, Sir R. 
Protheroe, E. 
Pryme, G. 
Redington, T. N. 
Rice, E. R. 


Rice, right hon. T. S, 


Rich, Henry 
Rippon, C. 

sh my E. B. 
Roche, W. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Salwey, Colonel 
Sanford, E. A. 
Seale, Colonel 
Seymour, Lord 
Slaney, R. A. 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, R. V. 


Somerville, Sir W. M. 


Speirs, A. 

Stanley, E. J. 
Stanley, W. O. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Steuart, R. 

Stewart, J. 

Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, V, 
Strickland, Sir G. 
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Style, Sir C. 
Talfourd, Sergeant 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thomson, rt. hn. C. P, 
Thornley, Thomas 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Tufnell, H. 
Turner, E. 
Turner, W. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Villiers, C, P. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Vivian, Sir R. H. 
Wakley, T. 
Wall, C. B. 
Warburton, H. 
Ward, H. G. 
Wemyss, J. E. 
Whalley, Sir S. 
White, A. 
White L. 
White S. 
Wilbraham, J. 
Williams, W. 
Williams, W. A. 
Winnington, T. E. 
Winnington, H. J. 
Wood, G. W. 
Worsley, Lord 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Yates, J. A. 
TELLERS. 
Gordon, R. 
Wood, C. 


List of the Noes. 


A’Court, Captain 
Adare, Viscount 
Alexander, Viscount 
Alford, Viscount 
Alsager, Capt. 
Arbuthnot, hon. H. 
Ashley, Viscount 
Ashley, hon. II. 
Bagge, W. 

Bagot, hon. W. 
Bailey, J. jun. 
Baillie, Colonel 
Baker, E. 

Baring, hon. W. B. 
Barneby, J. 
Bateman, J. 

Bell, M. 

Bentinck, Lord G, 
Bethell, R. 
Blackburne, I. 
Blackstone, W.S. 
Blair, James 
Bradshaw, J. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Broadley, H. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Bruges, W. H. 
Buller, Sir J. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Calcraft, J. 
Campbell, Sir H. 


Canning, rt. hn. Sir S. 
Castlereagh, Viscount 
Chaplin, Colonel 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clive, Viscount 
Clive, hon. R. H. 
Codrington, C. W. 
Cole, hon. A. 
Cole, Viscount 
Compton, H. C. 
Conolly, E. 
Cooper, E. J. 
Corry, hon. H. 
Courtenay, P. 
Darby, G. 
Darlington, Earl of 
De Horsey, S. H. 
D’Israeli, B. 
Dottin, A. R. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Dowdeswell, W. 
Dugdale, W. S. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
East, J. B. 
Eastnor, Viscount 
Egerton, W. T. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Eliot, Lord 
Estcourt, T. G, B. 
Estcourt, T. H. S. 
Farnham, E. B. 
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Maunsell, T. P. 
Miles, W. 

Miles, P. W.S. 
Miller, W. H. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Neeld, J. 

Neeld, John 
Northland, Viscount 
Ossulston, Lord 
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Feilden, W. 
Fellowes, Edward 
Fitzroy, hon, H. 
Fleming, J. 

Follett, Sir W. 
Forbes, Wm. 
Forester, hon. G. 
Freshfield, J. W. 
Gaskell, Jas. Milnes 


Gladstone, W. E. Packe, C. W. 
Glynne, Sir S. R. Pakington, J. S. 
Goddard, A. Parker, M. 


Parker, R. T. 


Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Parker, T. A. W. 


Gore, O. J. R. 


Goulburn, rt. hon. H. Patten, J. W. 
Grimston, Viscount Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Hale, R. B. Peel, J. 

Halford, H. Pemberton, T. 


Harcourt, G. G. 
Hardinge, Sir H. 
Herbert, hon. S. 

Hill, Sir R. 
Hillsborough, Earl of 
Hinde, John H. 


Perceval, Colonel 
Perceval, hon. G. J. 
Planta, right hon. J. 
Powell, Colonel 
Praed, W. M. 
Pringle, A. 


Hodgson, F. Reid, Sir J. R. 
Hodgson, R. Richards, R. 
Hogg, J. W. Rolleston, L. 


Rose, Sir G. 

Round, C. G. 
Round, J. 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Scarlett, hon. J. Y. 


Holmes, hon. A’Court 
Hope, G. W. 

Hope, H. T. 
Houstoun, G. 
Hughes, W. B. 


Hurt, F. Shaw, right hon. F. 
Ingestrie, Viscount Shirley, E. J. 

Irton, S. Sinclair, Sir G. 
Irving, J. Somerset, Lord G. 
Jackson, Sergeant Stanley, E. 
Johnstone, H. Stewart, J. 

Jones, J. Sturt, H.C. 

Jones, W. Sugden, rt. hon. Sir E. 
Kemble, H. Thompson, Aldermar 


Knight, H. G. 
Knightley, Sir C, 
Lascelles, hon. W.S. 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Liddell, hon. H. T. 
Litton, E. 

Logan, H. 

Lowther, L, 


Thornhill, G. 
Trench, Sir F. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Villiers, Viscount 
Welby, G. E. 
Wilbraham, hon. B. 
Williams, R. 
Wodehouse, E. 


Lowther, J. H. Wood, T. 
Lucas, E. Wynn, rt. hon. C. W. 
Lygon, General Young, J. 


Mackenzie, T. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Maclean, D. 
Maidstone, Viscount _ Baring, I. B: 
Master, T. W. C. Fremantle, Sir T. 


Bill read a third time and passed. 


Young, Sir W. 


TELLERS. 


Poor Laws (Irr1Lanp).] The House 
went into a Committee on the Poor Re- 
lief (Ireland) Bill. 

Mr. O'Connell, on the 31st clause being 
proposed, asked whether it was intended 
that all the salaries it ordered, should be 
paid out of the poor-rates, He conceived, 


{COMMONS} 
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that, as this bill was not so much demanded 
by the people of Ireland as by the people 
of England, and as not more than three 
petitions had been presented from Ireland 
in its favour, these salaries should first be 
chargeable on, and payable out of, the 
consolidated fund. Indeed he thought 
that the working of this bill, as it was a 
great experiment for the general good, 
should be defrayed at the general expense. 
At a future stage he would take the sense 
of the House on his proposition, but at 
present he would content himself with 
moving the omission of all the words in 
the clause after the words “appointed 
under this act.” That would raise the 
question, which he wished the Committee 
to decide. 

Lord J. Russell wished these salaries to 
be economically managed, and was not 
certain what the most economical mode of 
managing them might be; but of this he 
was sure, that they would never be econo- 
mically managed if they were paid out of 
the consolidated fund. He could not 
agree with the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin that this bill had been called 
for by the people of England and not by 
the people of Ireland, and, therefore, he 
could see no reason why that which was 
a local charge in England should not also 
be a local charge in Ireland. 

Mr. Litton observed, that five-sixths of 
the Members for Ireland had voted in 
favour of the biil and of its principle. He 
thought that that circumstance was a suf- 
ficient indication of what the feelings of 
the people of Ireland were. 

Mr. Shaw was inclined to think, that 
this great experiment ought to be set 
agoing at the public expense. Afterwards 
the charge of these salaries should be a 
local charge. 

Mr. Barron was a great stickler for 
justice for Ireland, but, on this occasion, 
he must be a stickler for justice for Eng- 
land too. He thought that the bill, being 
for the local benefit of Ireland, should be 
carried into effect at the expense of the 
locality which it was to benefit; and, as 
an Irishman, he hoped that no division 
would be taken on such a question. 

Mr. W. Roche was anxious to relieve 
Ireland from any pressure which ought 
not to attach to it; but the payment of 
these salaries was so intrinsic a part of 
this bill, that he thought the expense of 
them ought to fall on the country, which 
was to be affected by its operation, 
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The O’Connor Don thought it right to 
state, that a petition against this bill had 
been agreed to by the county which he 
had the honour to represent, under the 
conviction that poor laws, and a system 
of workhouses, were not at all adapted for 
the habits of the people of Ireland. 

Mr. O'Connell could see no reason why 
these salaries should not be chargeable on 
the consolidated fund. They had already 
agreed, that a sum of money should be ad- 
vanced out of the consolidated fund, for 
the purpose of building the workhouses in 
which these salaries were to be earned by 
the officers of the different unions; and 
they might take his word for it, that they 
would no more get that money back from 
the people of Ireland than they would get 
back the million which they had voted 
from the same fund for the relief of the 
Irish clergy. 

Sir E. Sugden said, that it was an ex- 
cess of modesty in the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin to ask the represent- 
atives of England to grant the amount of 
these salaries out of the consolidated fund, 
at the very time that he told them plainly, 
that his constituents, the people of Ire- 
land, would never pay back to that fund 
the sum granted to them for the building 
of workhouses, nor the million granted for 
the relief of the Irish clergy. 

Clause agreed to. 

On Clause 35, giving power to “ the 
Commissioners from time to time, as they 
may see fit, to build, or cause to be built, 
a workhouse, or workhouses, for any union 
not having a workhouse,” &c. 

Mr. Shaw thought, the present was the 
most convenient time to move the amend- 
ment of which he had given notice. He 
proposed te add, after line 42, the words, 
‘“‘workhouses and asylums for the lame, 
impotent, old, and blind,” with a view to 
give the clause the effect of limiting the 
relief to be provided to the necessary 
relief of the lame, impotent, old, blind, 
and such others as are destitute and not 
able to work. He took that opportunity 
of raising a question of very great import- 
ance, as the forms of the House and his 
own indisposition prevented him from 
bringing it forward in a more regular 
manner. It was a question of very great 


importance, as on it, in a great degree, 
depended the law of settlement, the right 
to relief in public workhouses, and, still 
more, the accompanying and auxiliary 
measures of emigration and the establish- 
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ment of public works for the employment 
of the able-bodied : all of which the Bill 
before the House, in its present state, 
served as a screen against the necessity of 
introducing. The shortest way in which 
he could put his point was, by stating that 
the Bill, as it now stood, proposed to give 
relief to all destitute persons, even though 
they may happen to be able bodied ; while 
his proposition was, that relief should be 
given to the destitute, but should not be 
extended to such as were able-bodied. He 
would endeavour to meet, as well as he 
could, the strongest argument, as it ap- 
peared to him, which could be brought 
forward in opposition to his proposition. 
That argument would resolve itself into 
this question. ‘* How can you refuse relie 

toa man who is destitute, although able- 
bodied, if he says, I am able and willing 
to work if I can find it, but I cannot get 
any work to do? In answer to that argu- 
ment he would say, I do not refuse to give 
such a man relief. I will do it, however, 
in another and different way from that 
provided by the Bill. I will do it by the 
auxiliary means either of emigration or 
public works. While I refuse to give re- 
lief: under this Bill, I at the same time 
state what I propose I am willing to do for 
them. I refuse to delude them by hold- 
ing out to them the expectation of means 
of relief in a way which this Bill is alto- 
gether inadequate to accomplish.” He was 
of opinion, that, considering the great 
scientific knowledge and acquirement, and 
the unwearied industry and diligence of 
the Gentlemen who composed the Poor- 
law commission, sufficient attention had 
not been paid to their suggestions and 
recommendations. They bad made a cal- 
culation that there were about two mil- 
lions of destitute poor in Ireland, and yet 
the relief provided by the present Bill 
proceeded upon a supposition that there 
were only 80,000 in need of relief. 
Another calculation was, the able-bodied 
labourer was, by the produce of his la- 
bour, able to raise a sum of 30J. a-year. 
Now if that calculation were correct, if 
they were to divide the whole of the pro- 
duce of the soil among them, they would 
hardly give them more than a competent 
maintenance. That showed, that there 
was no analogy between the workhouse 
systems of the two countries. The object 
of the workhouse system in England was, 
to adjust the demand tothe supply. In 
Ireland that was not the object of the 
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workhouse system, and the only way by 
which that object could be effected in 
Ireland was, by endeavouring to raise the 
Irish labourer to the same scale with the 
English labourer. In order to attain that 
desirable object, they should have in Ire- 
land a better system of land-letting, a 
consolidation of small farms, and a better 
and more improved system of husbandry. 
What he had stated was, he trusted, 
sufficient to show the inapplicability of 
the workhouse system in Ireland to the 
class of able-bodied men. These consi- 
derations would lead to the other points 
he had already alluded to, namely, exten- 
sive emigration and public works on an 
extensive scale. The objections which he 
made to this Bill as a means of relief 
for the able-bodied poor, did not apply 
toit as a provision for the blind, the lame, 
the aged, and the impotent; of these 
latter the number was comparatively 
small, and pretty nearly equal in most 
parts of the country and at most periods. 
How were they to prevent imposition in 
many of those cases? There were two 
ways of doing so; namely, by in-door 
relief and by the discretionary power to 
be vested in the guardians. The parties 
who should be considered fit objects of 
relief would be admitted into the work- 
house, or rather he should call it the 
asylum, for the terms of his amendment 
did not imply that much work could be 
done by the lame, blind, aged, and impo- 
tent; but when in that asylum or work- 
house the parties should be subject to 
general regulations. His great object was, 
that the Bill should not hold out to large 
numbers of the poor of Ireland the hope 
of relief which it was not adequate to 
afford. He did not go the length of say- 
ing, that in every possible case the discre- 
tion of the guardians should be limited ; 
but that in cases of extreme destitution, 
bordering on the other cases to which, in 
his opinion, the Bill ought to apply, there 
should be a power to administer relief, but 
in every case in-door relief, If the general 
rule which his amendment would lay down 
were objected to, he would beg to ask 
those who advocated the Bill as it stood, 
and who would leave to the guardians the 
discretionary power of relief in all cases,— 
he would, he repeated, ask them what 
answer would they give to the able-bodied 
man who applied for relief and described 
himself as in a state of destitution, though 
able and willing to work, Would they 
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tell him that the workhouses were calcu- 
lated to hold not more than 80,000 persons, 
and that they were then all full? |! Would 
the destitute though able-bodied poor be 
satisfied with that answer? Certainly not. 
If the principle of relieving the able- 
bodied but destitute labouring man were 
once adopted, the doors of workhouses 
should be opened not to the thousands 
but to hundreds of thousands; but as 
relief was not contemplated to that extent, 
all beyond the number which the work- 
houses would hold must necessarily be 
turned away. Would not that be exciting 
discontent, seeing that the hopes enter- 
tained of relief from the Bill could never 
be realised? If the Bill were limited 
as he proposed, it would be very easy to 
dispose of the question of the law of 
settlement. A distinction should be made 
in the workhouse between the destitute 
able-bodied (who might in extreme cases 
be admitted) and the destitute impotent ; 
and a great distinction should also be 
made between both and those—such as 
retired soldiers and sailors—who had 
claims on the public bounty. In com- 
mencing such a system as this he would 
rather do too little than too much ; for if 
they did too little at first, it would be easy 
to advance, but if they found they had 
done too much it would be difficult to 
retrace their steps. They had better, 
therefore, take the more moderate course 
in the outset, and, above all things, not 
to give rise to hopes of general relief 
which they could never realise. He had 
felt it his duty to state his views on this 
subject briefly, and so important did he 
think the question that he would take the 
sense of the Committee upon it. 
Viscount Morpeth said, the question 
was, whether the relief should be admi- 
nistered at the discretion of the guardians, 
or be limited, by the bill, to the lame, the 
impotent, and the blind, &c. Now the 
practice, under the bill, would not, he 
supposed, differ much from that which he 
(Mr. Shaw) had said, should be the strict 
rule, but then the principle was important 
which made it the strict rule in almost 
every case, at least to such an extent as 
to fetter the discretion of the guardians. 
So important did he admit this principle 
to be, that he thought it but fair to have 
the sense of the Committee expressed 
upon it. The principle of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman would lead to 
much greater mischiefs than those which 
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they were intended to prevent. Then 
there would be great difference as to who 
might be classed under the heads of ‘ im- 
potent,” for many who were only desti- 
tute would claim admission as “aged, 
impotent,” &c. Now, it might often happen, 
that a man of seventy might be as hale 
and strong as many a worn-out labourer 
of forty or fifty. As to the sick, there 
would be less difficulty, for Ireland 
abounded in places for the reception of 
sick in all diseases; but, admitting this, 
suppose a man and woman, in a state of 
great destitution, accompanied by several 
children still more destitute, were to apply 
to the guardians, and say “ we are able 
to work, but we cannot get any employ- 
ment, we and our children are perishing 
from want of food and shelter, and we beg 
you to allow us to crawl in here and die.” 
Now, said the noble Lord, you may refuse 
in that case, but don’t make it your law 
that you shall do so.” He had seen an 
account of a public meeting in the county 
of Clare on the subject of the Poor-laws, 
at which one of the speakers alluded to 
the degradation of sending persons into 
places of confinement—as the workhouses 
were termed—because of their destitution 
and solicitation for relief. The gentleman 
who took that view of the subject, was 
replied to by a Roman Catholic priest, 
who in the course of his remarks, men- 
tioned the case of a poor woman, who, 
with three young children in a state of 
destitution, sought shelter in a waste 
house. In the course of the night, the 
youngest of the children, an infant, fell 
from off its mother’s arms and perished of 
cold. The poor mother shared her fate, 
for she too perished in the course of the 
night, and the two surviving orphans had 
to be provided for by his parishioners. 
Now, was not the fate of those helpless 
beings worse than their being imprisoned 
in a workhouse, as it was called? Was 
not begging in the streets a greater de- 
gradation than seeking an asylum within 
the walls of a workhouse? It would, he 
repeated, be productive of the worst effects 
to fetter the discretion of the guardians 
who administered the district. The limit- 


ation of relief to those who went into the 
workhouse was sufficiently harsh and 
stringent, though, at the same time, he 
would admit that it was a necessary re- 
striction, but he would not go beyond that, 
by putting altogether out of the power of 
the guardians to admit particular cases of 
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destitution amongst able-bodied paupers 
He did hope, that the Committee would, 
in all cases, confine the relief to the work- 
house, but that they would sanction the 
principle, that under the cover of the 
workhouse they would leave to the guard- 
ians the power to give relief to those who 
were greatly destitute. 

Colonel Conolly fully concurred in the 
view taken of this question by his right 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Shaw) which 
he thought was much more consistent 
with the wants and resources of the coun- 
try than the sweeping measure proposed 
by the bill. The amendment began at 
the moderate end, in trying this system in 
a country where it was hitherto unknown, 
and where they had, of course, no data to 
decide upon its working. The project of 
his right hon. and learned Friend could 
be tried at once, and would relieve the 
country from the alarm into which it had 
been thrown by the threatened application 
of so extensive a system as the bill pro- 
posed. The Committee ought to consider 
whether, in the extensive application of 
that principle, they did not create a greater 
degree of pauperism than they cured. He 
did not offer these remarks in any spirit of 
hostility to the Queen’s Government. He 
made them from a sincere desire to divest 
the measure of that alarm which in its 
present state it was calculated to excite 
in the country; for in the pregent state of 
Ireland, he thought that nothing could be 
more injurious than to admit even by im- 
plication the right of able-bodied poor to 
demand support. But the bill ought to 
be accompanied by the provisions sug- 
gested by his right hon. Friend, respecting 
public works and emigration. A small 
fund would facilitate emigration, and dis- 
charge Ireland of its superfluous popula- 
tion. He would urge the subject of pub- 
lic works upon the attention of Govern- 
ment, because they would much increase 
the prosperity of the country. In conclu- 
sion, he entreated her Majesty’s Ministers 
not to resist the proposition of his right 
hon. Friend. 

Viscount Clements admitted that his gal- 
lant Friend, who had just spoken, must be 
considered well acquainted with the state 
of Ireland, but he could not agree with 
him in the conclusions to which he had 
come, Indeed, looking at the great im- 
provement which his hon. and gallant 
Friend had made in his estate by good 
management, he had expected that he 
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would be one of the first to oppose the 
proposition of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman. It was true, that there was a 
large amount of poverty in Ireland, but 
there were also immense resources, which, 
if well employed, would get rid of it. He, 
therefore, looked upon the calculations 
which had been made to show the great 
extent to which pauperism existed as 
mere waste paper. If his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend who had referred to the re- 
ports of the Commissioners had himself 
examined them with due diligence, he 
would have found that a large proportion 
of the poverty of Ireland was attributable 
to the neglect of the poor, and might 
have been avoided had there been a proper 
management of the labour on the large 
estates. As to the principle of emigra- 
tion, he objected to driving men to emi- 
grate by refusing to relieve them in their 
destitution, or by affording them such a 
miserable subsistence as to make them 
prefer emigration to availing themselves of 
it. Such a system of coercion as that 
converted emigration into a species of 
transportation. In making these remarks, 
he did not wish to be supposed unfavour- 
able to emigration; he thought it was a 
question worthy of attention in a distinct 
form, with a view to ascertain what means 
could be adopted to encourage people to 
emigrate extensively. After the unions 
had been formed, the Government should 
propose some means by which the public 
works might be made more available; but 
he felt that, instead of waiting for any 
such measures, they were bound to pro- 
ceed, unless the hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were prepared to state what system they 
had to recommend as a substitute for the 
bill now before them. 

Mr. Barron said, if he understood the 
argument of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Shaw) correctly, it was 
this, that a large number of able-bodied 
paupers would be supported under this 
bill. He (Mr. Barron) did not fear any- 
thing of the sort. The restrictions were 
so stringent, that they did not offer any 
inducement for able-bodied paupers to go 
into the workhouse. The first was con- 
finement, and, looking to the character 
and habits of the Irish people, the very 
nature of relief so to be administered was 
a guarantee against any large number of 
persons applying for relief, subject to that 
restriction, unless under circumstances of 
extreme destitution, And was there any 
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man who would wish, in cases of extreme 
destitution, that the people of Ireland 
should not be relieved under this bill? 
Would any man be bold enough to assert, 
in the face of a British House of Com- 
mons, and in the face of the Representa- 
tives of the Irish people, that the people 
were to starve—that they were not to live 
under equal laws? He would place the 
power of affording relief in the hands of 
the boards of guardians, because it was 
natural to suppose that those boards 
would be composed of the principal rate- 
payers in the several districts; and was it 
to be supposed that those persons who 
were the principal contributors to the rate, 
would be anxious to place a large number 
of able-bodied labourers in the House, 
merely for the purpose of having the plea- 
sure of paying for their maintenance in it ? 
He feared that the string would rather be 
drawn too tight than relaxed, and that 
the boards of guardians would say, on 
application for relief, that they could not 
afford the expense of allowing men to 
come into the workhouses, that they would 
tell them to look for work; that was what 
he dreaded, and not that they would place 
too many persons in them. 

Mr. Wrightson begged to offer a few 
observations to the House, as, from 
the public situation he had filled, they 
might consider themselves entitled to an 
opinion from him on this subject. There 
were two principles now before the House ; 
one was what might be called the narrow 
view of the subject, that of confining its 
operation to sick and impotent; the other 
and more comprehensive, that of including 
all destitute persons. The noble Lord had 
rejected all classification, and had placed 
iton the ground of destitutiononly. This 
he considered an impolitic measure. The 
first objection to the limited scheme 
was the difficulty of distinguishing be- 
tween the favoured classes and the other 
portions of the community. But the sta- 
tute of Elizabeth, and all the other English 
statutes, and the Scotch statutes also, pro- 
ceeded upon the same principle of classifi- 
cation; and it was quite clear that if the 
authorities under the Bill went honestly to 
work, there could be little difficulty ex- 
perienced in regard to this part of the 
measure. The great question, after all, 
was, whether it were right that a distinc- 
tion should be taken, and the opinion he 
held upon the point, namely, that the 
relief to be afforded should be restricted, 
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was by no means new. He begged to refer! course adopted in the northern provinces, 
them to the report of the Committee of! wages could be maintained at their proper 


1817—the ablest Committee, in his opinion, 
that had ever directed its attention to this 
subject. That Committee, of which Mr, 
Sturges Bourne was the Chairman, and 
Mr. Huskisson, with many other most intel- 
ligent men, were members, had told them 
what remedies they ought to apply to the 
old Poor-law. In that report reference 
was made to the necessity of restricting | 
relief to the old, the blind, the lame, and | 
the sick. Now, in considering this sub- | 
ject, he could not exclude from his mind 
the vast expense that was about being in- 
curred in what, after all, was only stated 
by its advocates to be an experiment. It 
was an experiment that he was afraid ex- 
perience would prove to them to be a very 
hazardous one. They had to consider 
that about 100,000 persons would require 
to be relieved; the relief could not be 
afforded at less than 5/. for each person; 
that was halfa million of money; and with 
this they were to recollect that the Com- 
missioners had, through masters in Chan- 
cery, and those best qualified to give in- 
formation, ascertained that the whole 
of the rental of Ireland did not exceed 
6,000,000/.; so that, in their experiment, 
they would thus impose a property tax of 
ten per cent. Surely men who had capital 
in a country would take it somewhere else 
rather than leave it in a country subjected 
to such a tax. But let the Committee look 
at the more important question of wages. 
It was undeniable that they could not raise 
so large a sum as would be necessary to 
carry the provisions of the Bill into full 
effect, without trenching seriously on the 
sum destined to be applied in shape of 
wages for labour. That such was the fact 
was evident from the experience which 
they had of a similar measure in England. 
In the southern provinces, when the Poor- 
law authorities had been allowed to put 
their hands in the pockets of the propri- 
etors and farmers without restraint, the 
effect had been to reduce the rate of 
wages in a ruinous degree, and thereby 
increase the amount of destitution. In 
the northern parts of the country a differ- 
ent course had been pursued, and the 
Poor-law authorities had refused relief 
except to certain classes, and the conse- 
quence was, that while in the south wages 
were reduced to a few shillings weekly, 








they had injthe north been kept up from 
12s, tol4s, He was convinced, that by the 


amount, and by that course alone, and it 
was therefore highly important for the 
Committee to consider whether it were 
possible to take so large a sum as was 
necessary to carry this Bill into opera- 
tion, from the pockets of the employers, 
without inflicting a serious injury upon the 
labouring classes in Ireland, and without 
creating a greater amount of destitution 
than at present existed, One of the 
greatest objections to the measure before 
the Committee was, in his opinion, that 
it amounted toa diversion, and not toa 
creation of funds applicable to labour. A 
provision was made for 100,000 paupers, 
but by the Bill 120,000 who were depend- 
ent on labour were placed in a worse con- 
dition than they were before. They were 
in fact obliged to rob the poor before 
they amended their condition. It ap- 
peared to him, in fact, that the whole 
proceedings in regard to the proposed 
measure were founded on a wrong opinion 
of the effects of legislation in ameliorating 
the condition of the poor. In Mr. Ni- 
choll’s report it was stated as a principle 
that the property of a district should tind 
means for the relief of the poverty or des- 
titution of that district. Now, he did not 
see how that principle could be followed 
out. Let them, for instance, apply that 
principle to the estate of Mr. Martin in 
Connemara, or to the property of Sir R. 
O’Donnell in the isles of Arran, and they 
would test its fallacy, for the destitution 
would totally absorb the property of these 
districts. Let them test the principle even 
by the whole country. The population of 
Ireland was eight millions—the rental was 
six millions. Now if this principle was 
to be!followed out, the whole rental would 
not give more than a very insignificant 
trifle to each individual. In disputing the 
applicability of the principle laid down in 
Mr. Nicholl’s report he meant no dis- 
respect to that Gentleman. He had ample 
opportunities of witnessing his abilities, 
and entertained for him the highest re- 
spect. The great and radical error of a 
Poor-law was the attempt to stretch it' too 
far. He was sorry to have trespassed on 
the time of the House so long, and he 
should conclude his observations by quot- 
ing the opinion of Lord Pitmilly in refer- 
ence to the Poor-laws of Scotland, which 
fully expressed the views he entertained in 
regard to the Poor-laws generally. The 
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hon. Member read an extract from a do- 
cument, in his hand, in which Lord Pit- 
milly expressed an opinion that poor-rates 
should be distributed to those only who 
were destitute and unable to work, and 
contended that such a limitation of the 
poor-rates ought to be strictly enforced. 
By attempting to do too much they would 
be sure to fail; when they would succeed 
if they stopped short. He highly approved 
of the amendment proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, and would give 
it his hearty support. 

Mr, Lucas said, he had listened with 
pleasure to the hon. Member who had last 
addressed the House, and whose opinions, 
from his experience with respect to this 
subject, were entitled to attention. But 
the arguments of the hon. Member, what- 
ever force they possessed, applied with 
equal force to the question of whether 
they should have a poor-law at all. That 
question the House had answered in the 
affirmative, and as the principles on which 
that decision was founded had been so 
often and so fully discussed it was not now 
his intention to refer to those arguments of 
the hon. Member opposite which applied 
to the general question. He concurred 
with the hon. Gentleman in thinking that 
the Government would have acted more 
wisely if it had adhered to the precedent 
which it had established in England. The 
hon. gentleman had said, that this would be 
a rash experiment, for the bill would entail 
upon Ireland additional expense, Now, 
there was one argument which weighed 
with him beyond all others, and that was, 
that, in their legislation upon this subject, 
they would hold out the hand of charity 
to the destitute. That was one principle 
in the bill which claimed his support; the 
second was, that they held out the hand 
of relief without legislating upon the dis- 
couraging principle to those who claimed 
relief and really required it. If there were 
any principles contained in the bill that 
were valuable, they were these two prin- 
ciples, and therefore it was, that he con- 
curred in the necessity of supporting the 
progress of the bill. In the first place, 
they held out the hand of relief to the 
destitute—by this bill the destitute who 
were on the point of starving, would be 
relieved. What would be the consequence 
if they made a distinction? They would 
relieve the crippled, the sick, and the old, 
and they refused it to those who had no 
means whereby they could live. The broad 
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and the just principle was to give relief to 
those who really required it. When, then, 
they taxed themselves, and that to no 
mean amount, let them do so on the broad 
and the noble principle that, under no 
circumstances of destitution, should that 
destitution be permitted to end in death. 
The discouragement principle was even 
inapplicable according to the case made 
out by his right hon. Friend. It had been 
said by his right hon. Friend, in attempt- 
ing to draw a distinction between the 
classes of persons that ought to be re- 
lieved, first, that he would give no relief 
to the able-bodied, and yet, in the latter 
part of his argument, he admitted, that 
relief ought to be given to them in cases 
of destitution. His right hon. Friend’s 
humanity would not allow him to refuse 
relief to the able-bodied in all cases, and, 
accordingly, in the progress of his speech, 
he was reduced to the necessity of admit- 
ting that it must be given; for, if they 
refused relief to the destitute, they must 
allow them to beg. He could not concur 
in the amendment of his right hon. Friend 
who had said, that a great deal might be 
done by emigration; but that, it was to 
be remembered, was only subsidiary to 
the great question. His right hon. Friend 
had said, that the amount of labour to be 
done was small, and that the number of 
labourers was great. The reason of this 
was the defective state of agriculture in 
Ireland, and not the want of land to 
employ that labour upon. He intended 
to oppose the amendment of his right hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. O'Connell could not concur in the 
views of the right hon. Gentleman who 
had proposed the amendment, simply be- 
cause he thought that right hon. Gentle- 
man had gone farther than he ought. He 
should, however, support the amendment 
proposed, because it imposed some limita- 
tion upon what was otherwise an unde- 
fined system of poor-laws. He supported 
the amendment because, if carried, it would 
render the Poor-law less fatal to Ireland. 
The noble Lord, the Member for Leitrim, 
had endeavoured to answer the arguments, 
but he had not touched upon the calcula- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman; while 
upon this subject, the noble Lord, the 
Secretary for Ireland, had made a very 
eloquent speech—a speech in which there 
was a great deal of oratory, and no politi- 
cal economy at all. That noble Lord had 


read an account of a case of very great 
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affliction ; he had detailed to them a dread- 
ful scene of destitution; he portrayed to 
them death caused by destitution, but of 
what parties was this a picture? A widow 
and three orphans. And yet the only 
question here was, whether the able-bodied 
poor were to be relieved. The noble Lord 
had told them a very pathetic tale of a 
widow and her orphans, but he had not 
touched upon the argument. The details, 
too, of the hon. Member for Northallerton | 
(Mr. Wrightson) had not been touched 
upon. These details showed the frightful 
extent of the burthen that was about to 
be laid upon Ireland. These had not yet 
been met. The noble Lord had told them 
truly, that it was frequently very difficult 
to draw the distinction between poverty 
and destitution. How were they to relieve 
the poverty that existed ? Was their mode | 
of relieving poverty to reduce poverty to 
destitution ? The noble Lord had asserted, 
and it had been re-echoed from more than 
one part of the House, that the produce 
of Ireland in agricultural labour was very 
low. Now, taking the dicta laid down in 
the Commissioners’ Reports, and they 
must be admitted as authority, it appeared 
that there were 14,000,000 of arable acres 
in Treland, and 32,000,000 in England. 
The produce in England was 150,000,000 
quarters, and of the 14,000,000 of acres 
in Ireland, the produce was only 34,000,000 
quarters ; that was, two and a-half quar- 
ters per acre was the produce of the one, 
and four and a-half the produce of the, 
other. But then they were told, that a 
Poor-law would stimulate produce. How ? 
by persons having some interest in dimi- 
nishing the number of paupers. But had 
not persons at this moment an interest— 
had not every occupier of land an interest 
—in making the produce as large as pos- 
sible? Had they not already the stimu- 
lant of individual interest? Why, then, 
was not Ireland more productive? Be- 
cause there was not capital there to be | 
applied to agriculture. If they had capital | 
in the same quantity as in England, not) 
only would the produce of Ireland be as. 
great, proportionably, as that of England, | 
but it would be confessedly more. Now, | 
what was the remedy they applied to Ire- | 
land ? They took away part of its capital ; 
to improve the country they deprived it of | 
that of which it had so little, and which it | 
most wanted. Half a million was the cal. | 
culation of the hon. Member for Northal- | 
lerton. He believed it would be a million | 
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at least. They were aware of the evil 
which existed, that every shilling paid in 
poor-rates was taken from capital, and the 
power was thereby diminished of applying 
so much money to wages. He had tres- 
passed upon the House so often on this 
subject, that he did not wish to weary 
their patience further. Those who were 
favourable to it admitted that it was an 
experiment. Then how was the experi- 
ment to be made? How ought it to be 
made? Wasitallat once? Should not 
an experiment be gradual? They ought 
to recollect that, having once made it, they 
could not diminish it; but they might 
easily increase it. Let them, then, take 
the experiment as proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman, and if it failed, less mis- 
chief would occur; while, by taking the 
larger, and its failing, it would create the 
greater confusion and disaffection. He 
spoke of the principle of the Poor-law, 
that was, of having a provision for the 
poor; but the poverty that existed could 
not be mitigated by a tax. The evils of 
Ireland lay infinitely deeper. There was 
not a sufficient number of resident land- 
lords. The instance of the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Donegal showed what 
benefit could be conferred upon the 
country by resident landlords, Nine-~ 
tenths of the fee-simple of Ireland 
belonged to absentees, and three-fourths 
of the income of Ireland were transmitted 
to them. Let them make the experiment 
on the scale proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman, or let them mitigate the scale 
proposed for a poor-law for Ireland. By 
adopting that now submitted to them, they 
would be acting on the legal principle laid 
down in the 43rd Elizabeth, and which 
had been broken in upon by reason of the 
particular clause; that was, compelling 
parishes to find work for the able-bodied. 


| Any concession made in the argument’by 


the right hon. Gentleman could not 
impugn the principle proposed by him, 
and which was already known to all. If 
they began the experiment in the way that 
was proposed, they would begin itin a 
manner which would prove the least mis- 
chievous. The hon. Member for Mona- 
ghan had talked of affording relief to all. 
Now, he asked, would it not be mere 
mockery to talk of affording relief to all if 
they did not give relief to all; and if they 
did do that, would any man in that House 
be hardy enough to deny that it would 
not be a tax upon property, but a confis- 
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cation of property? The Bill proposed to 
do no such thing; it was only to give 
relief to a select few. The Bill held out 
a hope of relief to all; it would cause 
disappointment to many, it would increase 
irritation, and not soothe the feelings of 
any. He wished the House to make the 
experiment on the plan proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. Poulett Scrope wished to say a few 
words in answer to the arguments of the 
hon. Member for Northallerton. The 
hon. Member asserted, that any fund raised 
for the support of the poor was a tax on 
the property of the country—in fact, on 
productive industry. The same argument 
might be applied to any tax whatever. In 
his opinion, a poor-law was a measure of 
police, and the absence ofa poor-law froze 
up the various sources of industry in Ire- 
land. If the security for life and property 
which such a measure would give existed 
in Ireland, capital and enterprise would 
soon find their way into that country. At 
present, English capitalists were terrified 
from speculating there, lest their farms 
should be inundated by the destitute able- 
bodied, a contingency which was always 
to be found in a country where that class 
had no legal means of relief. He main- 
tained that the relief of the able-bodied 
labourer was by far the most important 
part of this Bill. If in any district in 
Ireland where mendicancy now prevailed, 
a provision for the relief of the destitute 
was introduced, English capital would soon 
find its way there, and not only English 
but Irish; as it was well known that at 
present upwards of a million annually of 
Irish capital was invested in the English 
funds, in consequence of the risk of in- 
vesting it in trade or agriculture in Ire- 
land. If they refused relief to the able- 
bodied labourer, he must starve; and in 
twenty-four hours he would be sick as well 
as destitute, and relief would then be 
imperative. He would, however, admit 
that auxiliaries, such as emigration and 
public works, would be absolutely neces- 
sary to the efficient working of this 
Bill. 

Sir Edward Sugden agreed with the 
hon, and learned Member for Dublin, that 
the principal want of Ireland was capital. 
She wanted repose and capital, but repose 
must be the first procured, and he supported 
this Bill because he thought it was likely 
to produce the repose which would inevi- 
tably lead to the introduction of capital. 
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C Treland i. 
The hon. Member for Northallerton struck 


at the root of all provision. He stated 
that if they took from the productive 
classes they would reduce the wages of 
the country. Such an argument would 
apply to all poor-laws. In his opinion, if 
the poor were left unemployed, their 
energies would be directed to a bad pur- 
pose, and he thought that funds could 
not be better employed than in relieving 
their destitution, and thus appropriating 
to a useful purpose that machinery of 
labour which was now completely in abey- 
ance. There was great destitution at 
present, which was relieved by the poorer 
classes, and the question was, whether 
it were better to have the burthen of that 
relief equalised. It appeared to him that 
by a poor-law they merely transferred the 
burthen of relief from individual charity 
to the public. He could not but think 
that a poor-law would have a great effect 
in reducing crime in Ireland. If they 
refused relief to an able-bodied labourer, 
who could not get work, he need only say, 
“ Wait a bit, I can’t get work; but if you 
think I am too stout, shut your door, and 
in two or three days, I shall be in the state 
in which you must grant me relief.” It 
would be preposterous thus to bring a 
man down to sickness and misery previous 
to relieving him. It was said, that this 
measure would relieve but a small portion 
of the destitute, but he believed that if 
80,000 were relieved at a time a great 
number would be relieved in the course of 
the year. 

Captain Jones was disposed to concur 
in the views taken upon the subject by the 
right hon. Member for the University of 
Dublin. As the bill stood, it allowed 
persons in a state of destitution to make a 
claim for relief, but it did not give them 
any title to relief, but left the guardians at 
liberty to say whether they would give 
them relief or not. With regard to the 
objection which had been urged, that it 
would be impossible to draw the line be- 
tween the able-bodied and the sick, he 
would observe that there would be a medi- 
cal officer in each union, and he would be 
enabled to say whether a man applying for 
relief, would be able to work or not. 

Mr. Ellis thought, that the able-bodied 
poor might be admitted into the work- 
house, and he was borne out in taking 
that view of the question by the opinion 
expressed by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin, that no Irishman would 
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consent to be deprived of his liberty unless 
he was driven to it by sheer, dire, neces- 
sity. If the Parliament provided relief only 
for the sick and infirm, he really thought 
that, as had been observed, they should | 
give the bill another title, and call it a bill | 
for the extension and better regulation of | 
hospitals in Ireland. The bill provided | 
for the suppression of mendicancy; but | 
what right had they to punish a man for | 
vagrancy unless they gave him the means | 
of subsistence ? He maintained that every | 
state was bound to provide for all of its | 
members who were in a state of destitu- 
tion, without making distinctions as to 
age and sickness. 

Mr. Wyse had not seen, during the 
whole course of this discussion, any rule 
laid down as to what was the nature and 
extent of the powers which were vested by 
the bill in the board of guardians with re- 
gard to the distribution of relief. He 
wished to know whether it was intended 
that free action should be given to the 
guardians in contradistinction to the Com- 
missioners, or whether they should have a 
law of settlement, by which encourage- 
ment might be given to well intentioned 
landlords. 

Mr. W. Miles opposed the amendment. 
He admired the emigration clause in this 
bill, but he wished that the noble Lord 
had introduced in preference to this mea- 
sure the 43rd of Elisabeth. He also de- 
sired to see the measure accompanied by a 
large grant for the purpose of providing 
useful labour for the Irish peasantry : and 
felt quite assured that had the noble Lord 
introduced such a proposition, he would 
have been cheerfully supported by the 
people of England. 

Lord John Russell said, that if the pro- 
position of the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Member for the University of Dublin, 
only conferred upon the people of Ireland 
one half of the benefits to be derived from 
the bill, while it went to impose upon 
them one-half of its burden, he might 
have been disposed to listen to it; but his 
opinion of the proposition was, that while 
it would subject them to at least three- 
fourths of the burden, it would not enable 
them to participate in more than one- 
fourth of the benefits. The erection alone 


of workhouses in different parts of Ire- 
land, together with the expenses neces- 
sarily contingent upon their maintenance, 
would be in itself a great burden. But 
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police, the measure recommended by the 
right hon. Gentleman would undoubted! 
fail; for it was notorious that in Ireland 
there was a very large class of persons in 
a state of utter destitution, who were 
totally unable to obiain work. Yet if the 
right hon. Gentleman’s proposition were 
entertained by the House, they would be 
establishing the harsh principle that be- 
cause individuals in a state of desti- 
tution, possessed bodily powers which 
rendered them capable of working, they 
were not to receive relief upon the one 


| hand, although it was impossible for them 
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to obtain employment on the other. 
The Committee divided on the amend- 
ment :—Ayes 75; Noes 134: Majority 
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Nagle, Sir R. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O'Connell, M, 
Packe, C. W. 
Parker, T. A. W. 
Peel, J. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Polhill, F. 
Power, J. 
Pryme, G. 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Sandon, Viscount 
Stewart, J. 
Thornhill, G. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Verner, Colonel 
Villiers, Viscount 
Westenra, hon. R. H. 
Westenra, hon. J. C. 
White, L. 
White, S. 
Wood, T. 
Wrightson, W. B, 
Wynn, rt. hon. C. W. 
Young, J. 

TELLERS. 
Shaw, F. 
Conolly, Col. 


List of the Noes. 


Acland, Sir T. 
Acland, T. D. 
Adan, Sir C. 
Aglionby, If. A. 
Ainsworth, P. 
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Alsager, Captain 
Bailey, J., jun. 
Baring, F. T. 
Barneby, J. 
Barrington, Viscount 
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Barron, H. W. 
Barry, G. S. 
Beamish, F. B. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Berkeley, hon. H. 
Blake, M. J. 
Blake, W. J. 
Blunt, Sir C. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Brockiehurst, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, R. D. 
Bruges, W. H. L. 
Busfield, W. : 
Butler, hon. Colonel 
Callaghan, D. 
Campbell, Sir H. 
Chalmers, P. 
Clements, Viscount 
Craig, W. G. 
Crompton, S. 
Darby, G. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Duke, Sir J. 
Eaton, R. J. 
Ebrington, Viscount 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Fllis, J. 

Finch, F. 
Fitzalan, Lord 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Fort, J. 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Gordon, R. 
Grattan, J. 
Greenaway, C. 
Grey, Sir G. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Grimston, E. H. 
Hastie, A. 
Hawkes, T. 
Hayter, W. 
Hinde, J. H. 
Hobhouse, Sir J. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hodgson, R. 
Howard, F. J. 
Howick, Visct. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hume, J. 

Hurt, F. 

Irton, S. 

Kemble, H. 


Kinnaird, hon. A. F. 


Knight, H. G. 
Langdale, hon. C. 
Lefevre, C. S. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lowther, J. 
Lucas, E. 
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Maher, J. 
Mahony, P. 
Marsland, H. 
Maule, W. H. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Morris, D. 
O’Brien, W.S. 
O’Callaghan, hon. C. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Pease, J. 
Peel, Sir R. 
Philips, M. 
Phillpotts, J. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Price, Sir R. 
Pusey, P. 
Redington, T. N. 
Rice, EK, R. 
Rickford, W. 
Roche, E. 
Roche, W. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Round, C. G. 
Rundle, J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, Lord C. 
Salwey, Colonel 
Scrope, G. P. 
Sinclair, Sir G, 
Smith, R. V. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Stanley, M. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stewart, R. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, V, 
Strutt, E. 
Sugden, Sir E. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thomson, rt. hn. C. P, 
Thornley, T. 
Tollemache, F. J. 
Tufnell, H. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Vivian, Major C. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Vivian, right hon. Sir 
R. H. 
Walker, R. 
White, A, 
Wilkins, W, 
Williams, W. 
Wilshere, W. 
Winnington, T. F. 
Winnington, H. J. 
Wood, G. W. 
Worsley, Lord 
Wyse, T. 
Yates, J. A. 
TELLERS. 
Parker, J. 
Seymour, Lord 


Amendment negatived. 
The clause to stand part of the Bill. 
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The House resumed, the Committee to 
sit again. 
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HOUS E OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 20, 1838. 


Mrinutes.] Bills. Read a second time :—Waterford House 
of Industry; Transfer of Aid; Exchequer Bills.—Re- 
ceived the Royal Assent :—-Trading Co-partnership. 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of DuruAwm, from a place 
in Durham, by the Duke of CLEVELAND, from Sudbury, 
by Lord Raysereu, from a place in Essex, by Lord 
FoLey, from Worcester and Bewdley, and by the Earl of 
Huntinepon, from Milden-Hall, Walton on the Willows, 
Bath, Feversham, and Bury, for the abolition of Negro 
Apprenticeship. 





Necro Emancrpation.] Lord Broug- 
ham spoke as follows* :—I do not think, 
my Lords, that ever but once before in 
the whole course of my public life, [ have 
risen to address cither House of Parlia- 
ment with the anxiety under which I la- 
bour at this moment. The occasion to 
which alone I can liken the present, was, 
when I stood up in the Commons to expose 
the treatment of that persecuted mission- 
ary whose case gave birth to the memora- 
ble debate upon the condition of our Negro 
brethren in the Colonies—a debate, hap- 
pily so fruitful of results to the whole of 
this great cause. But there is this differ- 
ence between the two occasions to sustain 
my spirits now, that whereas at the former 
period, the horizon was all wrapt in gloom, 
through which nota ray of light pierced 
to cheer us, -we have now emerged into a 
comparatively bright atmosphere, and are 
pursuing our journey full of hope. For 
this we have mainly to thank that import- 
ant discussion, and those eminent men 
who bore in it so conspicuous a part. And 
now I feel a further gratification in being 
the means of enabling your Lordships, by 
sharing in this great and glorious work, 
nay, by leading the way towards its final 
accomplishment, to increase the esteem in 
which you are held by your fellow-citizens ; 
or if by any differences of opinionon recent 
measures, you may unhappily have lost 
any portion of the public favour, I know 
of no path more short, more sure, or more 
smooth, by which you may regain it. But 
I will not rest my right to your co-opera- 
tion upon any such grounds as these. I 
claim your help by a higher title. I rely 
upon the justice of my cause—I rely upon 





* From a corrected report published by 
Ridgway: the speech being inscribed to the 
Marquess of Sligo, late Governor and Captain- 
General of Jamaica. 
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the power of your consciences—I rely upon 
your duty to God and toman—I rely upon 
your consistency with yourselves—and 
appealing to your own measure of 1833, 
if you be the same men in 1838, I call 
upon you to finish your own work, and 
give at length a full effect to the wise and 
Christian principles which then guided 
your steps. 

IT rush at once into the midst of this 
great argument—I drag before you once 
more, but I trust for the last time, the 
African Slave Trade which I lately de- 
nounced here, and have so often elsewhere. 
On this we are all agreed. Whatever 
difference of opinion may exist on the 
question of Slavery, on the Slave traffic 
there can be none. I am now furnished 
with a precedent which may serve for an 
example to guide us. On slavery, we 
have always held, that the Colonial Legis- 
latures could not be trusted; that, to use 
Mr. Canning’s expression, you must be- 
ware of allowing the masters of slaves to 
make laws upon slavery. But upon the 
detestable traffic in slaves, 1 can show you 
the proceeding of a Colonial Assembly 
which we should ourselves do weil to adopt 
after their example. These masters of 
slaves, not to be trusted on that subject, 
have acted well and wisely on this. I hold 
in my hand a document, which I bless 
heaven that I have lived tosee. The Le- 
gislature of Jamaica, owners of slaves, and 
representing all other slave owners, feel, 
that they also represent the poor Negroes 
themselves : and they approach the Throne, 
expressing themselves thankful—tardily 
thankful, no doubt—that the traffic has 
been now for thirty years put down in our 
own colonies, and beseeching the Sove- 
reign to consummate the great work by 
the only effectual means of having it 
declared piracy by the law of nations, as it 
is robbery, and piracy, and murder, by the 
law of God. This address is precisely that 
which I desire your Lordships now to pre- 
sent to the same gracious Sovereign. After 
showing how heavily the Foreign Slave 
Trade presses upon their interests, they 
take higher ground in this remarkable 
passage :— 


“Nor can we forego the higher position, as 
a question of humanity; representing all 
classes of the island, we consider ourselves 
entitled to offer to your Majesty our respectful 
remonstrance against the continuance of this 
condemned traffic in human beings. As a 
community, composed of the descendants of 


{Fes. 19} 
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Africa as well as Britain, we are anxious to 
advance the character of the country, and we, 
therefore, entreat your Majesty to exert your 
interest with foreign Powers to cause this trade 
at once to be declared piracy, as the only 
effectual means of putting it down, and thereby 
to grace the commencement of your auspicious 
reign.” 

My Lords, I will not stop to remind the 
lawgivers of Jamaica, why it is, that the 
slave traffic is a crime of so black a die. 
I will not remind them that if slavery were 
no more, the trade in slaves must cease ; 
that ifthe West Indies were like England 
peopled with free men, and cultivated only 
by free hands, where no man can hold his 
fellow-creature in bondage, and the la- 
bourer cannot be tormented by his masters; 
if the cartwhip having happily been de- 
stroyed, the doors of the prison-house 
were also flung open, and chains, and 
bolts, and collars were unknown, and no 
toil endured but by the workman’s con- 
sent, nor any effort extorted by dread of 
punishment; the traffic which we justly 
call not a trade but a crime, would no 
longer inflict the miseries with which it 
now loads its victims, who instead of being 
conveyed to a place of torture and misery, 
would be carried into a land of liberty and 
enjoyment. Nor will I now pause to con- 
sider the wishes of some colonies, in part, 
I am grieved to say, granted by the Go- 
vernment, that the means should be 
afforded them of bringing over what they 
call labourers from other parts of the 
globe, to share in the sufferings of slavery, 
hardly mitigated under the name of 
apprenticeship. That you should ever 
join your voices with them on this matter, 
is a thing so out.of the question, that I 
will not detain you with one other remark 
upon it. But so neither have I any occa- 
sion to go at present into the subject 
of the slave trade altogether, after the 
statements which I lately made in this 
place upon the pernicious effects of our 
head-money, the frightful extent of the 
negro traffic, and the horrible atrocities 
which mark its course still more awfully 
now than before. In order to support my 
call upon your Lordships for the measures 
which alone can extirpate such enormities, 
I need but refer you to those statements. 
Since I presented them here, they have 
been made public, indeed promulgated all 
over the kingdom, and they have met with 
no contradiction, not excited the least 
complaint in any quarter, except that 
many have said the case was understated ; 
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and that in one place, and only in one, I 
have been charged with exaggeration. I 
have read with astonishment, and I repel 
with scorn, the insinuation, that I had 
acted the part of an advocate, and that 
some of my statements were coloured to 
serve a cause. How dares any manso to 
accuse me? How dares any one, skulking 
under a fictitious name, to launch his 
slanderous imputations from his covert ? 
I come forward in my own person, I make 
the charge in the face of day. I drag the 
criminal to trial. I openly call down 
justice on his head. 1 defy his attacks. 
I defy his defenders. I challenge investi- 
gation. How dares any concealed adver- 
sary to charge me as an advocate speaking 
from a brief, and misrepresenting the facts 
to serve a purpose? But the absurdity 
of this charge even outstrips its malice. I 
stated that the Negroes were thrown over- 
board in pairs during a chase to lighten 
the ship and enable her to escape ; thrown 
overboard in fetters, that they might sink, 
and not be witnesses against the murder- 
ers. The answer is, that this man, if man 
he be, had been on board slave ships, and 
never seen such cruelties. I stated that 
the fetters were not locked, but riveted in 
the forge. The answer is, that the writer 
had been on board of slave vessels, and 
seen fetters which were locked, and not 
riveted. How dares any man deny a 
statement made upon authority referred to 
by name, on such a trumpery story as 
this? As well might he argue that a 
murder, sworn to by fifty or a hundred 
credible witnessess, had never been com- 
mitted, because some one came forward 
and said he had not seen,it done. Did I 
not give the particulars? Did 1 not 
avouch my authority? Did I not name 
the gallant officer from whose official 
report, printed and published, my account 
was taken? Did I not give the respected 
name of Commodore Hayes, one of the 
best esteemed officers in her Majesty’s 
service ? I, indeed, understated the case 
in many particulars. But, my Lords, if I 
have not been chargeable with exaggera- 
tion—if all who took part in the former 
debate, whether in or out of office, agreed 
in acquitting me of that—so neither shall 
I be charged for the future with under- 
stating the atrocities of the case. What I 
then withheld, I will now tell—and not 
keeping back my authority now any more 
than I did before, I appeal to my noble 
Friend near me (Lord Sligo) for the truth 
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of the appalling story, himselfa planter, 
and an owner of slaves. I ask him if he 
did not know a vessel brought in with a 
cargo of 180 or 200 wretched beings 
jammed into a space three feet and a hall 
in height. [Lord Sligo: Two anda half.] 
There, my Lords, ] am understating again. 
Into that space of two feet and a half 
between the decks that number of miser- 
able creatures were jammed, like inani- 
mate lumber, certainly in a way in which 
no Christian man would crowd dumb 
animals. My noble Friend will say whe- 
ther or not that vessel, whose slaves had 
never been released, or even washed, or 
in any way cleansed, since it left the 
African coast, presented an intolerable 
nuisance to all the senses—a nuisance 
unfit for any description. Nor is this all. 
I will be chargeable with understatement 
no more. The ophthalmia had broken 
out among the poor creatures thus kept in 
unspeakable torment; and as often as 
any one was seized, instead of affording 
him any medical or other assistance, he 
was instantly cast overboard, and sunk in 
his chains, with the view of stopping the 
infection. will understate things no 
more. I said before that as many as 700 
slaves were carried across the sea in one 
ship; there I stopped, for to those who 
know what a slave ship is, this sufficed to 
harrow up every feeling of the soul. But 
another vessel brought away, first and 
last, in one voyage, 980 miserable, unof- 
fending, simple beings, and of this num. 
ber, without any chase, or accident, or 
violence, or any acts of wholesale murder, 
such as those we have been contemplating, 
600 perished in the voyage, through the 
hardships and sufferings inseparably con- 
nected with this execrable traffic. Of 
2,300 or 2,400 carried away by four other 
ships, no less than 1,500 perished in like 
manner, having fallen a sacrifice to the 
pestilential hold. How this enormous 
crime of these foreign nations is to be 
rooted out I know full well. You must 
no longer treat it as a mere contraband 
trade—no longer call murder smuggling, 
or treat pirates as offenders against the 
revenue laws. As long as our slave 
traders were so dealt with they made this 
calculation—‘“‘ If we escape three times in 
four, our profits are so large that the 
seizure and confiscation can be well 
afforded; nay, even if we are taken as 
often as we escape, the ships netting 20, 
30, even as much as 50 and 60,000/. a 
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voyage, we can well afford to lose 1,500/. 
or 2,0002. when the adventure fails.” So 
they ran the risk, and on a calculation of 
profit and loss were fully justified. But I 
had in 181] the singular happiness of 
laying the axe to the root of this detes- 
table system. I stopped all those calcu- 
lations by making the trade felony, and 
punishing it as such; for well I knew 
that they who would run the risk of cap- 
ture when all they could suffer by it was a 
diminution of their profits, would be slow 
to put their heads in the noose of the 
halter which their crimes so richly de- 
served. The measure passed through all 
its stages in both Houses without one 
dissenting voice; and I will venture to 
assert, that ever since, although English 
capital, I have too much reason to think, 
finds its way into the foreign slave trade, 
no Englishman is concerned directly with 
it in any part of the world. ‘Trust me, 
the like course must be taken if we would 
put an end to the same crimes in other 
countries. Piracy and murder must be 
called by their right names, and visited 
with their appropriate penalties. That 
the Spanish and Portuguese traders now 
make the same calculations which I[ have 
been describing is a certain fact. I will 
name one—Captain Inza, of the ship 
Socorro, who, on being captuzed, had the 
effrontery to boast that he had made 
fourteen slave voyages, and that this was 
the first time he had been taken. Well 
might he resolve to run so slight a risk 
for such vast gains; but had the fate of a 
felon-pirate awaited him, not all the gains 
which might tempt his sordid nature 
would have prevailed upon him to en- 
counter that hazard. 

I formerly recounted instances of murder 
done by wholesale in the course of the 
chase of our cruisers. I might have told 
a more piteous tale; and I will no longer 
be accused of understating this part of 
the case either. Two vessels were pur- 
sued. One after another negroes were 
seen to be thrown overboard to the number 
of 150, of all ages—the elder and stronger 
ones loaded with their fetters, to prevent 
them from swimming or floating —the 
weaker were left unchained to sink or 
expire; and this horrible spectacle was 
presented to the eyes of our cruisers’ 
men—they saw, unable to lend any help, 
the water covered with those hapless 
creatures, the men sinking in their chains 
—the women, and—piteous sight !—the 
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infants and young children struggling out 
their little strength in the water till they, 
too, were swallowed up and disappeared ! 

1 now approach a subject, not, indeed, 
more full of horrors, or of greater moment, 
but on which the attention of the people 
has for some time past been fixed with an 
almost universal anxiety, and for your 
decision upon which they are now looking 
with the most intense interest, let me add, 
with the liveliest hopes. I need not add 
that I mean the great question of the con- 
dition into which the slaves of our colonies 
were transferred as preparatory to their 
complete liberation—a subject upon which 
your table has been loaded with so many 
petitions from millions of your fellow- 
countrymen. It is right that I should 
first remind your Lordships of the anxious 
apprehensions which were entertained in 
1833, when the Act was passed, because 
a comparison of those fears with the 
results of the measure, will form a most 
important ingredient of the argument 
which I am about to urge for the im 
mediate liberation of the apprentices. 
I well remember how uneasy all were 
in looking forward to the Ist of August, 
1834, when the state of slavery was 
to cease, and I myself shared in those 
feelings of alarm when I contemplated 
the possible event of the vast, but yet 
untried, experiment. My fears proceeded 
first from the character of the masters. I 
knew the nature of man, fond of power, 
jealous of any interference with its exer- 
cise, uneasy at its being questioned, 
offended at its being regulated and con- 
strained, averse above all to have it wrested 
from his hands, especially after it has 
been long enjoyed, and its possession can 
hardly be severed from his nature. But I 
also am aware of another and a worser 
part of human nature. I know that 
whoso has abused power, clings to it with 
a yet more convulsive grasp. I dreaded 
the nature of man prone to hate whom he 
has injured—because I knew that law of 
human weakness which makes the op- 
pressor hate his victim, makes him who 
has injured never forgive, fills the wrong 
doer with vengeance against those whose 
right it is to vindicate those injuries on 
his own head. I knew that this abomi- 
nable law of our evil nature was not con- 
fined to different races, contrasted hues, 
and strange features, but prevailed also 
between white man and white—for I never 
yet knew any one hate me, but those 
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whom I had served, and those who had 
done me some grievous injustice. Why, 
then, should I expect other feelings to 
burn within the planter’s bosom, and 
govern his conduct towards the unhappy 
beings who had suffered so much and so 
long at his hands? But on the part of 
the slaves I was not without some anxiety 
when [ considered the corrupting effects 
of that degrading system under which 
they had for ages groaned, and recognised 
the truth of the saying in the first and the 
earliest of profane pocts, that ‘ the day 
which makes a man a slave robs him of 
half his value.” I might well think that 
the West India slave offered no exception 
to this maxim; that the habit of com- 
pulsory labour might have incapacitated 
him from voluntary exertion; that over 
much toil might have made all work his 
aversion; that never having been accus- 
zomed to provide for his own wants, while 
all his supplics were furnished by others, 
he might prove unwilling or unfit to work 
for himself, the ordinary inducements to 
industry never having operated on his 
miud. In a word, it seemed unlikely that 
long disuse of freedom might have ren- 
dered him too familiar with his chains to 
set a right value on liberty; or that, if he 
panted to be free, the sudden transition 
from the one state to the other, the 
instantaneous enjoyment of the object of 
his desires, might prove too strong for his 
uncultured understanding, might overset 
his principles, and render him dan- 
gerous to the public peace. Hence it 
was, that I entertained some apprehensions 
of the event, and yielded reluctantly to 
the plan proposed of preparing the negroes 
for the enjoyment of perfect freedom by 
passing them through the intermediate 
state of indentured apprenticeship, Let 
us now see the results of their sudden 
though partial liberation, and how far 
those fears have been realised; for upon 
this must entirely depend the solution of 
the present question— Whether or not it 
is safe now to complete the emancipation, 
which, if it only be safe, we have not the 
shadow of right any longer to withhold.— 
Well, then, let us see. 

The Ist of August came, the object of 
so much anxiety and so many predictions 
—that day so joyously expected by the 
poor slaves, so sorely dreaded by their 
hard taskmasters; and surely, if ever there 
was a picture interesting, even fascinating 
to look upon—if ever there was a passage 
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in a people’s history that redounded to 
their eternal honour—if ever triumphant 
answer was given to all the scandalous 
calumnies for ages heaped upon an op- 
pressed race, as if to justify the wrongs 
done them—that picture, and that passage, 
and that answer were exhibited in the 
uniform history of that auspicious day all 
over the islands of the Western sea, In- 
stead of the horizon being lit up with the 
lurid fires of rebellion, kindled by a sense 
of natural though lawless revenge, and the 
just resistance to intolerable oppression— 
the whole of that wide-spread scene was 
mildly illuminated with joy, contentinent, 
peace, and goodwill towards men. No 
civilised nation, no people of the most 
refined character, could have displayed 
after gaining a sudden and signal victory, 
more forbearance, more delicacy, in the 
enjoyment of their triumph, than these 
poor untutored slaves did upon the great 
consummation of all their wishes which 
they had just attained. Not a gesture or 
a look was seen to scare the eye—-not a 
sound or a breath from the negro’s lips 
was heard to grate on the ear of the 
planter. All was joy, congratulation and 
hope. Everywhere were to be seen groups 
of these harmless folks assembled to talk 
over their good fortunes; to communicate 
their mutual feelings of happiness; to 
speculate on their future prospects. Find- 
ing that they were now free in name, they 
hoped soon to taste the reality of liberty. 
Feeling their fetters loosened they looked 
forward to the day which should see them 
fall off, and the degrading marks which 
they left be effaced from their limbs. But 
all this was accompanied with not a 
whisper that could give offence to the 
master by reminding him of the change. 
This delicate, calm, tranquil joy, was 
alone to be marked on that day over all 
the chain of the Antilles—Amusements 
there were none tobe seen on that day—not 
even their simple pastimes by which they 
had been wont to beguile the hard hours 
of bondage, and which reminded that 
innocent people of the happy land of their 
forefathers, whence they had been torn 
by the hands of christian and civilised 
men. The day was kept sacred as the 
festival of their liberation ; for the negroes 
are an eminently pious race. They enjoy 
the advantages of much religious instruc« 
tion and partake in a large measure of 
spiritual consolation. © These blessings 


they derive not from the mitistrations of 
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the Established Church—not that the aid 


of its priests is withheld from them, but | 


the services of others, of zealous mission- 
aries, are found more acceptable and more 
effectual, because they are more suited to 
the capacity of the people. The meek 
and humble pastor, although perhaps more 
deficient in secular accomplishments, is 
far more abounding in zeal for the 
work of the vineyard, and being less raised 
above his flock, is better fitted to guide 
them in the path of religious duty. Not 
made too fine for his work by pride of 
science, nor kept apart by any peculiar 
refinement of taste, but inspired with a 
fervent devotion to the interests of his 
flock, the missionary pastor lives but for 
them ; their companion on the week-day, 
as their instructor on the Sabbath; their 
friend and counsellor in temporal matters, 
as their guide in spiritual concerns. These 
are the causes of the influence he enjoys 
—this the source from whence the good 
he does them flows. Nor can I pass by 
this part of the West Indian picture with- 
out rendering the tribute of heartfelt ad- 
miration which I am proud to pay, when 
I contemplate the pious zeal, the indefati- 
gable labours of these holy and disinter- 
ested men; and I know full well that if I 
make my appeal to my noble Friend (Lord 
Sligo) he will repeat the testimony he 
elsewhere bore to the same high merits, 
when he promulgated his honest opinion 
that “ for the origin of all religious feel- 
ing among the negroes, it is among the 
missionaries, and not the clergy, we must 
look.” Therefore it was, that fourteen 
years ago I felt all the deep anxiety to 
which I this night began by referring, 
when it was my lot to drag before the 
Commons of England the persecutors of 
one among the most useful, most de- 
voted and most godly, of that inestimable 
class of men, who for his piety and his 
self-devotion had been hunted down by 
wicked men conspiring with unjust judges, 
and made to die the death for teaching to 
the poor negroes the gospel of peace. I 
am unspeakably proud of the part I then 
took; I glory mightily in reflecting that 
I then struck, aided and comforted by far 
abler men,* the first of those blows, of 





* The great exertions on that memorable 
occasion of Lord Chief Justice Denman, Dr. 
Lushington, and others, are well known; and 
the report of the interesting debate does them 
justice. But no one from merely reading it 
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which we are now aiming the last, at the 
chains that bind the harmless race of our 
colunial peasantry. The Ist of August 
came—and the day was kept a sacred 
holiday, as it will ever be kept to the end 
of time throughout all the West Indies. 
Every church was crowded from early 
dawn, with devout and earnest worship- 
pers. Five or six times in the course of 
that memorable Friday were all those 
churches filled and emptied in succession 
by multitudes who came, not coldly to 
comply with a formal ceremonial, not to 
give mouth worship or eye worship, but to 
render humble and hearty thanks to God 
for their freedom at length bestowed. In 
countries where the bounty of nature pro 

vokes the passions, where the fuel of 
intemperance is scattered with a profuse 
hand, I speak the fact when I tell that 
not oie negro was seen in a state of in- 
toxication. Three hundred and _ forty 
thousand slaves in Jamaica were at once 
set free on that day, and the peaceful 
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i festivity of these simple men was disturbed 


only on a single estate, in one parish, by 
the irregular conduct of three or four per- 
sons, who were immediately kept in order, 
and tranquillity in one hour restored. 

But the termination of slavery was to 
be the end of all labour; no man would 
work unless compelled—much less would 
any one work for ‘hire. The cart-whip 
was to resound no more—and no more 
could exertion be obtained from the indo- 
lent African. 1 set the fact against these 
predictions. I never have been in the 
West Indies; [ was one of those whom 
under the name of reasoners, and theorists, 
and visionaries, all planters pitied for in- 
curable ignorance of colonial affairs; one 
of those who were forbidden to meddle 
with matters of which they only could 
judge who had the practical knowledge of 
experienced men on the spot obtained. 
Therefore [ now appeal to the fact—and 
I also appeal to one who has been in the 
West Indies, is himself a planter, and was 
an eye-witness of the things upon which 
I call for his confirmatory testimony. It 
is to my noble Friend (Lord Sligo) that I 
appeal. He knows, for he saw, that ever 
since slavery ceased, there has been no 
want of inclination to work in any part of 





can form an adequate idea of Mr. Justice 
Williams’s admirable speech, distinguished 
alike for closeness of argument and for the 
severity of Attic taste, 
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Jamaica, and that labour for hire is now 
to be had without the least difficulty by 
all who can afford to pay wages—the ap- 

prentices cheerfully working for those who 
will pay them, during the hours not ap- 
propriated to their masters. My noble 
Friend made an inquisition as to the state 
of this important matter in a large part of 
his government ; and I have his authority 
for stating, that, in nine estates out of ten, 
labourers for hire were to be had without 
the least difficulty. Yet this was the 
people of whom we were told with a con- 
fidence that set all contradiction at defi- 
ance, with an insulting pity for the igno- 
rance of us who had no local experience, 
that without the lash there would be no 
work done, and that when it ceased to 
vex him, the African would sink into 
sleep. The prediction is found to have 
been ridiculously false; the negro pea- 
santry is as industrious as our own; and 
wages furnish more effectual stimulus than 
the scourge. Oh! but, said the men of 
colonial experience—the true practical 
men—this may do for some kinds of pro- 
duce. Cotton may be planted—coffee 
may be picked—indigo may be manufac- 
tured—all these kinds of work the negro 
may probably be got to do; but, at least, 

the cane will cease to crow—the cane- 
piece can no more be hoed—nor the plant 
be hewn down—nor the juice boiled —and 
sugar will utterly cease out of the land. 
Now let the man of experience stand for- 
ward—the practical man, the inhabitant 
of the colonies—I require that he now 
come forth with his prediction, and I meet 
him with the fact—let him but appear 
and I answer for him, we shall hear him 
prophesy no more. Put to silenee by the 
fact, which even these confident men have 
not the courage to deny, they will at 
length abandon this untenable ground. 
Twice as much sugar by the hour were 
found on my noble Friend’s inquiry (Lord 
Sligo) to be made since the apprenticeship 
as under the slave-system, and of a far 
better quality ; and one planter on a vast 
scale has said that, with twenty free 
labourers he could do the work of a hun- 
dred slaves. But linger not on the islands 
where the gift of freedom has been but 
half bestowed—look to Antigua and Ber- 
muda, where the wisdom and the virtue 
has been displayed, of at once giving com- 
plete emancipation. To Montserrat, the 
same appeal might have been made, but 
for the folly of the Upper House, which 
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threw out the bill passed in the Assembly 
by the representatives of the planters. 
But in Antigua and Bermuda, where for 
the last three years and a half there has 
not even been an apprentice—where all 
have been at once made as free as the 
peasantry of this country—the produce 
has increased, not diminished, and in- 
creased notwithstanding the accidents of 
bad seasons, droughts, and fires, 

But then we were told by those whose 
experience was reckoned worth so much 
more than our reasoning, that even if by 
some miracle industry should be found 
compatible with liberty, of which indeed 
we in our profound ignorance of human 
nature, had been wont to regard it as the 
legitimate offspring; at all events, the 
existence of order and tranquillity was 
altogether hopeless. After so long being 
inured to the abject state of slavery, its 
sudden cessation, the instant transition 
from bondage to freedom, must produce 
convulsions all over the colonies, and the 
reign of rebellion and anarchy must begin. 
Not content with reasoning, the practical 
men condescended to tax their luxuriant 
imagination for tropes to dazzle and delude 
whom their arguments might fail to con- 
vince. The child could not walk alone if 
his leading-strings were cut away—the 
full-grown tree could not be transplanted 
—the limbs cramped by the chain could 
not freely move—the maniac might not 
safely be freed from the keeper’s “control 
—and Mr. Windham used to bring the 
play of his own lively fancy upon the 
question, and say that if it was a cruel 
thing to throw men out of the window, he 
saw no great kindness in making up for 
the injury you had done by throwing them 
back again into the house. Alas! for all 
those prophecies—and reasonings—and 
theories—and figures of speech. The 
dawn of the Ist of August chased away 
the phantoms, and instead of revolt and 
conspiracy, ushered in order and peace, 
But the fanciful men of experience, the 
real practical visionaries of the West In- 
dies-—though baffled were not defeated. 
Only wait, they said, till Cbhristmas—all 
who know the negro character then dread 
rebellion—all experience of negro habits 
shews that to be the true season of revolt. 
—We did wait till Christmas—and what 
happened ? I will go to Antigua, because 
there the emancipation began suddenly 
without any preparatory state of appren- 
ticeship—with no gradual transition but, 
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the chains knocked off at once, and the 
slave in an instant set free. Let then the 
men of practical experience hear the fact. 
For the first time these thirty years on 
that day, Christmas 1834, martial law was 
not proclaimed in Antigua. You call for 
facts; here is a fact—a fact that speaks 
volumes. You appeal to experience— 
here is our experience, your own experi- 
ence; and now let the man who scoffed 
at reasoning—who laughed us to scorn as 
visionaries, deriding our theories as wild 
fancies, our plans of liberty as frantic 
schemes which never could be carried into 
effect, whose only fruit must be wide- 
spreading rebellion, and which must entail 
the loss of all other colonies—let him 
come forward now; I dare him to deny 
one of the statements I have made. Let 
those who thought the phrases ‘‘ Jamaica 
planter” — ‘‘ colonial interest” —<‘ West 
Indian residence”—-flung into the scale of 
oppression, could make that of mercy and 
freedom kick the beam—let them now 
hear the fact and hold their peace; the 
fact that neither on the first day of eman- 
cipation, nor on the Christmas following 
the negro festival, was there any breach of 
the peace committed over all the West 
Indian world. Then, after these predic- 
tions had all failed~these phantasies 
been all dispelled—the charges against 
the negro race been thoroughly disproved 
—surely we might have looked for a sub- 
mission to the test of experience itself, 
from the men of experience, and an ac- 
quittal of those so unjustly accused, after 
the case against them had been so signally 
defeated. Nosuchthing. The accusers, 
though a second time discomfited, were 
not subdued ; and there was heard a third 
appeal to a future day—an appeal which 
had I not read it in print, and heard of it 
in speeches, I could not have believed 
possible. Only wait, said these planters, 
till the anniversary of the Ist of August, 
and then you will witness the effects of 
your rash counsels! Monstrous effort of 
incurable prejudice — ‘almost judicial 
blindness! As if they whom the event of 
liberation itself could not excite to commit 
the least disorderly act, would be hurried 
into rebellion by the return next year of 
the day on which it had happened ; and 
having withstood all temptation to irregu- 
lar conduct in the hour of triumph, would 
plunge into excess in celebrating its anni- 
versary! I will not insult the understand- 


ings of your Lordships by adding that 
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this prediction shared the fate of all the 
rest. And are we then now to set at 
nought all the lessons of real and long 
continued and widely-extended experi- 
ence? Are we never to profit by that of 
which we are for ever to prate? I ask 
you not to take advantage of other men’s 
experience, by making its fruits your own 
—to observe what they have done or have 
suffered, and wise by the example, to 
follow or to avoid. That indeed is the 
part of wisdom, and reflecting men pride 
themselves upon pursuing such a course. 
But I ask nothing of the kind—my desires 
are more humble—my demand is more 
moderate far. I only ask you to be 
guided by the results of your own experi- 
ence, to make some gain by that for which 
you have paid so costly a price. Only do 
not reject the lesson which is said, in the 
book you all revere, to teach even the 
most foolish of our foolish kind; only 
shew yourselves as ready to benefit by 
experience as the fool whom it proverbially 
is able to teach—and all I desire is gained. 

But now, my Lords, my task is accom- 
plished, my work is done. I have proved 
my case, and may now call for judgment, 
I have demonstrated every part of the 
proposition which alone it is necessary 
that I should maintain, to prove the title 
of the apprentice to instant freedom 
from his task-masters, because I have de- 
monstrated that the liberation of the slave 
has been absolutely, universally safe—at- 
tended with not even inconvenience—nay 
productive of ample benefits to his master. 
I have shewn, that the apprentice works 
without compulsion, and that the reward 
of wages are a better incentive than the 
punishment of the lash. I have proved, 
that labour for hire may anywhere be 
obtained as it is wanted and can be pur- 
chased—all the apprentices working extra 
hours for hire, and all the free negroes, 
wherever their emancipation has been com- 
plete, working harder by much for the 
masters who have wherewithal to pay 
them, than the slave can toil for his owner 
or the apprentice for his master. Whether 
we look to the noble minded colonies which 
have at once freed their slaves, or to those 
who still retain them in a middle and half- 
free condition, | have shown that the indus- 
try of the negro is undeniable, and that 
it is constant and productive in proportion 
as he is the director of its application and 
the master of its recompense. But I have 
gone a great deal further—I have demon- 
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strated by a reference to the same expe- 

rience—the same unquestioned facts— | 
that a more quict, peaceful, inoffensive, | 
innocent race, is not to be found on the | 
face of this earth than the Africans —not | 
while dwelling in their own happy country, 
and enjoying freedom in a natural state, 
under their own palm trees, and by their 
native streams—but after they have been 
torn away from it, enslaved, and their | 
nature perverted in your Christian land, 
barbarised by the policy of civilised states | 
—their whole character disfigured, if it 
were possible to disfigure it—all their 
feelings corrupted, if you could have cor- 
rupted them. Every effort has been made | 
to spoil the poor African—every resource 
of wicked ingenuity exhausted, to deprave 
his nature—all the incentives to miscon- | 
duct placed around him by the fiend-like | 
artifice of Christian, civilised men—and 

his excellent nature has triumphed over | 
all your arts—your unnatural culture has 
failed to make it bear the poisonous fruit 
that might well have been expected from | 
such abominable husbandry—though en- | 
slaved and tormented, degraded and de- | 
based, as far as human industry could | 
effect its purpose of making him blood- | 
thirsty and savage, his gentle spirit has | 
prevailed, and preserved, in spite of all | 
your prophecies, aye,and of all your efforts, | 
unbroken tranquillity over the whole 
Charaibean chain! Have I not then! 
proved my case? I show you that the 
whole grounds of the arrangement of 1833, 
the very pretext for withholding com- 
plete emancipation, allezed incapacity for 
labour, and risk of insurrection, utterly 
fail. I rely on your own records; I refer 
to that record which cannot be averred | 
against; I plead the record of your own | 
statute. On what ground does its pre- | 
amble rest the necessity of the interme- | 
diate or apprentice state, all admitting | 
that nothing but necessity could justify it ? | 
** Whereas it is expedient that provision | 
should be made for promoting the indus- | 
try, and securing the good conduct of the 

manumitted slaves.” These are the avowed | 
reasons for the measure—these its only. 
defence. All men confessed, that were it | 
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not for the apprehension of liberated | 
slaves not working voluntarily, and not | 
behaving peacably —of slavery being found | 
to have unfitted them for industry, and of 
a sudden transition to complete freedom | 
being fraught with danger to the peace of | 
society—you had no right to make them | 
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indentured apprentices, and must at once 
set them wholly free. But the fear pre- 
vailed, which, by the event, | have now a 
right to call a delusion; and the appren- 
ticeship was reluctantly agreed to. The 
delusion went further. The planter suc- 
ceeded in persuading us, that he would be 
a vast loser by the change, and we gave 
him twenty millions sterling money to 
indemnify him for the supposed loss. The 
fear is found to be utterly baseless—the 
loss is a phantom of the brain—a shape 
conjured up by the interested parties to 
frighten our weak minds—and the only 
reality in this mockery is the payment of 
that enormous sum to the crafty and for- 
tunate magician for his incantations. The 
spell is dissolved—the charm is over—the 
unsubstantial fabric of calculating alarm, 
reared by the colonial body with our help, 
has been crushed to atoms, and its frag- 
ments scattered to the wind, And now, 
I ask, suppose it had been ascertained in 
1833, when you made the Apprenticeship 
Law, that these alarms were absolutely 
groundless—the mere phantom of a sick 
brain, or contrivance of a sordid ingenuity 
—would a single voice have been raised 
in favour of the intermediate state? 
Would the words Indentured Apprentice- 
ship ever have been pronounced? Would 
the man have been found endued with the 
courage to call for keeping the negro in 
chains one hour after he had been ac- 
knowledged entitled to his freedom ? 

I freely admit, that formerly, and before 
the event, when the measure was passed, 
the proof was upon us, who maintained, 
that the experiment of emancipation was 
safe. We did not pretend to deny all 
risk ; we allowed the possibility of a loss 
being sustained by the planters; nay, we 
did more; we took for granted there 
would be a loss, and a loss to the amount 
of twenty millions, and that vast sum we 
cheerfully paid to indemnify them. Then 
we had not the facts with us; all experi- 
ence was said to be the other way; and 
because we could only offer argument 
against the opinions of practical men of 
local knowledge, we were fain to let them 
take every thing their own way, and re- 
ceive our money by way of securing them 
against the possibility of damage. But 
now the case is reversed ; the facts are all 
with us; experience has pronounced in 
our favour, and the burthen of the proof is 
thrown on the planter, or whoever would 
maintain, contrary to the result of the trial 
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already made, that there is any risk what- | 
ever in absolute emancipation. ‘The case 
lies in a narrow compass; the sudden 
transition from absolute slavery to appren- 
ticeship —from the condition of chattels to 
that of men—has been made without the 
least danger whatever, though made with- 
out the least preparation. It is for those 
who, in spite ef this undoubted fact, 
maintain that the lesser step of substituting 
freedom for apprenticeship will be danger- 
ous, though made after a preparation of 
three years, to prove their position. There- 
fore | am not bound to maintain the op- 
posite proposition, by any one argument 
or by a single fact. Nevertheless, I do 
prove the negative, against those upon 
whom it lies to prove the affirmative; I 
gratuitously demonstrate, both by argu- 
ment and by fact that the transition to 
freedom from apprenticeship may be safely 
made. I appeal to the history of Antigua 
and Bermuda, where the whole process 
took place at once-—-where both steps 
were taken in one+and where, notwith- 
standing, there was more tranquillity than 
had ever before been enjoyed under the 
death-like silence of slavery. Nay, I 
prove even more than the safety of the 
step in question; for in those colonies the 
transition being so made at once, it fol- 
lows, a fortiori, that the making the half 
transition, which alone remains to be made 
in the rest, is doubly free from all possible 
risk of any kind, either as to voluntary 
labour or orderly demeanour. 

But this is not all—let us look at the 
subject from another point. The twenty 
millions have been paid in advance, on 
the supposition of a loss being incurred. 
No loss, but a great gain, has accrued to 
the planter. Then he has received our 
money for nothing; it is money paid 
undef a mistake in fact, to propagate 
which he himself contributed. If such a 
transaction had happened between private 
parties, I know not that the payer of the 
money might not have claimed it back 
as paid under a mistake ; or if deception 
had been practised, that he was not 
equitably entitled to recover it. But with- 
out going so far, of this I am certain, that 
all men of honourable minds would in such 
citcumstances have felt it hard to keep the 

arty to his bargain. Again, view the | 
matter from a different point, for I am 
desirous to have it narrowly examined on | 
all sides. Suppose it is still maintained, | 
that the second step we require to be | 
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taken will be attended with risk — how 
much is the loss likely to be? Six years 
apprenticeship and the emancipation were 
reckoned at twenty millions. No loss has 
as yet accrued, and four years have 
elapsed. Then what right have you to 
estimate the loss of the two years that re- 
main at more than the whole sum? But 
unless it exceeds that sum, the planter, 
by giving up these two years, manifestly 
loses nothing at all; for he has his com- 
pensation, even supposing the total Joss 
to happen in two years, for which the 
money was given, on the supposition of a 
six years diminished income. But sup- 
pose I make a present of this concession 
likewise, and admit that there may be a 
loss in the next two years as there has 
been a gain in the former four—have not 
Taright to set off that gain against any 
loss, and then unless twice as much shall 
be lost yearly in future as has been gained 
in past years, the planter is on the whole 
a gainer, even without taking the twenty 
millious into the account, and although 
there should be that double rate of loss, ° 
contrary to all probability: even without 
these twenty millions, he will on the whole 
have lost nothing. But I will not consent 
to leave that vast sum out of the account. 
It shall goin diminution of the loss, if any 
has been suffered. It shall be reckoned 
as received by the planters, and unless they 
lose, during the next two years, more than 
twenty millions over and above the gains 
they have made during the last four, I 
insist upon it that they be deemed to have 
suffered no loss at all, even if, contrary to 
all experience and all reason they lose by 
the change. What is the consequence of 
all this? That at the very least we have 
a right to make the planters bring their 
twenty millions to account, and give us 
credit for that sum—so that until their 
losses exceed it, they shall have no right 
whatever to complain. Take now a new 
view of the subject, in order that we may 
have left no stone unturned, no part of the 
whole subject unexplored—have we not 
at the very least a title to call upon the 
planters to consign the money into a 
third party’s hands, to pay it, as it were, 
into court, until it shall be ascertained 
whether they sustain any loss at all, and, 
if any, to what amount? I defy all the 
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the planters can have, if they insist upon 
retaining our money, now given for no- 
thing, to keep the negroes out of their 
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liberty, that money having been paid to 
compensate a supposed loss, and expe- 
rience having demonstrated, that instead 
of loss, the present change has already 
been to them a gain. My proposal is 
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this, and ifthe planters be of good faith | 
it must at once settle the question, at | 


least it must bring their sincerity to the 
test. They say they are afraid of a loss 
by the apprenticeship ceasing — then let 
them either pay the money into court, or 


keep an account of their losses, and if | 


they, at the end of the two years, after 
emancipating the apprentices, shall be 
found to have incurred any loss, let them 
be repaid out of the money. I agree, 
that they should be further compensated, 
should their losses exceed the twenty 
millions, provided they will consent to re- 
pay all the money that exceeds the losses 
actually sustained. This is my proposal 
—and I am as certain of its being fair as 
1 am convinced it will be rejected with 
universal horror by the planters. 

Once more I call upon your Lordships 
to look at Antigua and Bermuda. There 
is no getting over that—no answering it 
—no repelling the force with which our 
reason is assailed by the example of 30,000 
negrves liberated in one night—liberated 
without a single instance of disturbance 
ensuing, and with the immediate substi- 
tution of voluntary work for hire in the 
stead of compulsory labour under the 
whip. ‘There is no getting over that—no 
answering it—no repelling the force with 
which it assails the ordinary reason of 
ordinary men. But it is said, that those 
islands differ from Jamaica and Barba- 
does, because they contain no tracts of 
waste or woody ground to which negroes 
may flee away from their masters, conceal 
themselves, and subsist in a Maroon state. 
I meet the objection as one in front, and 
1 pledge myself to annihilate it in one 
minute by the clock. Why should free 
negroes run away and seek refuge in the 
woods, if slaves, or half slaves like appren- 
tices, never think of escaping ? That the 
slave should run away—that the appren- 
tice should fly—is intelligible —but if they 
don’t, why should a bettering of their 
condition increase their inclination to fly ? 
They who do not flee from bondage and 
the lash, why should they from freedom, 
wages, independence, and comfort? But 
this is not all. If you dread their escape 
and marooning now, what the better will 
you be in 1840? Why are they to be 
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less disposed then than now to fly from 
you? Isthere any thing in the training 
of the present system to make two years 
more of it disarm all dislike of white se- 
verity, all inclination for the life of the 
Maroon? The minute is not yet out, and 
I think I have disposed of the objection. 
Surely, surely, we are here upon ground 
often trodden before by the advocates of 
human improvement, the friends of ex- 
tended rights. This is the kind of topic 
we have so often been fated to meet on 
other questions of deep and exciting inter- 
est. The argument is like that against 
the repeal of the Penal Laws respecting 
Catholics—if it proves any thing, it proves 
far too much—if there be any substance 
in it, the conclusion is that we have gone 
too far already, and must retrace our steps 
—either complete the emancipation of the 
Catholics, or re-enact the Penal Code. 
The enemies of freedom, be it civil or 
religious—be it political or personal—are 
all of the same sect, and deal in the same 
kind of logic. If this argument drawn 
from the danger of negroes eloping in 
1838, should we emancipate the appren- 
tices, is worth any thing at all, it is a 
reason for not emancipating them in 1840, 
and consequently for repealing altogether 
the law of 1833. But I shall not live to 
hear any one man in any one circle of any 
one part of the globe, either in the eastern 
hemisphere or in the western, venture to 
breathe one whisper in favour of so mon- 
strous a course. But I will not stop here. 
Lives there, my Lords, a man so ignorant 
of West Indian society, so blind to all 
that is passing in those regions, as to sup- 
pose that the continuance of the appren- 
ticeship can either better the negro’s con- 
dition, or win him over to more love for 
his master? I am prepared to grapple 
with this part also of the argument. I 
undertake to demonstrate that the state of 
the negro is in but a very few instances 
better, and in many beyond all compari- 
son worse, than ever it was in the time of 
slavery itself. 

I begin by freely admitting that an im- 
mense benefit has been conferred by the 
cart-whip being utterly abolished. Even 
if the lash were ever so harshly or unspar- 
ingly or indiscriminately applied in execu- 
tion of sentences pronounced by the ma- 
gistrate, still the difference between using 
it in obedience to judicial command, and 
using it as the stimulus to labour, is very 
great. The negro is no longer treated as 
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a brute, because the motive to his exer- 
tions is no longer placed without himself 
and in the driver’s hand. This is, I admit, 
a very considerable change for the bet- 
ter in his condition, and it is the only one 
upon which he has to congratulate himself 
since the Act of Emancipation was passed. 
In no one other respect whatever is his 
condition improved—in many it is very 
much worse. I shall run over a few cf 
these particulars, because the view of them 
bears most materially upon this whole 
‘question, and I cannot better prove the 
absolute necessity of putting an immediate 
end to the state of apprenticeship than by 
showing what the victims of it are daily 
fated to endure. 

First of all as to the important article 
of food, to secure a supply of which in 
sufficient abundance, the slave-regulating 
acts of all the islands have always been 
so anxiously directed—I will compare the 
prison allowance of Jamaica, with the 
apprentice allowance in Barbadoes and 
other colonies from which we have the 
returns, there being none in this particular 
from Jamaica itself. The allowance to 
prisoners is fourteen pints weekly of Indian 
corn, and different quantities of other grain, 
but comparing one will be sufficient for 
our purpose. In Barbadoes the allowance 
to apprentices is only ten pints, while in 
the leeward islands and Dominica it is no 
more than eight pints; for the Crown 
colonies the slave allowance before 1834 
was twenty-one pints; in the same colo- 
nies the apprentice receives but ten; so 
that in the material article of food there 
is the very reverse of an improvement ef- 
fected upon the negro’s condition. Next 
as to time—it is certain that he should 
have half a day in the week, the Friday, 
to work his own provision-ground, beside 
Saturday to attend the market, and the 
Sabbath for rest and religious instruction. 
The Emancipation Act specifies forty-five 
hours as the number which he shall work 
weekly for his master. But these are now 
so distributed as to occupy the whole of 
Friday ; and even in some cases to trench 
upon Saturday too. The planter also 
counts those hours invariably from the 
time when the negro having arrived at the 
place of work, begins his labour. But as 
it constantly happens that some at least 
of the negroes on an estate have several 
miles to walk from their cottages, all the 
time thus consumed in going and return- 
ing is wholly lost to the negro, Nay, it 
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is lost to the master as well as the appren- 
tice, and so long as he is not compelled to 
reckon it in the statutory allowance, it 
will continue a loss to both parties. For 
as no reason whatever can be assigned 
why the negro huts should be on the fron- 
tier of the plantation, only make the time, 
frequently as much at present as three or 
four hours a day, consumed in going and 
returning, count for part of the forty-five 
hours a week, and I’ll answer for it all the 
negroes will be provided with cottages, 
near the place of their toil. ; 

I come now to the great point of the 
justice administered to the people of 
colour. And here let me remind your 
Lordships how little that deserves the 
name of justice, which is administered 
wholly by one class, and that the domi- 
nant class, in a society composed of two 
races wholly distinct in origin and descent, 
whom the recollection of wrongs and 
sufferings have kept still more widely 
apart, and taught scarcely to regard each 
other as brethren of the same species, 
All judicial offices are filled by those 
whose feelings, passions, and interests are 
constantly giving them a bias towards 
one, and from the other, of the parties 
directly appearing before the judg- 
ment-seat. If to a great extent this 
is an unavoidable evil, surely you are 
bound, by every means possible, to pre- 
vent its receiving any unnecessary aggra- 
vation. Yet we do aggravate it by ap- 
pointing to the place of puisne judge 
natives of the colonies, and proprietors of 
estates. From the same privileged class 
are taken all who compose the juries, 
both in criminal and in civil cases, to 
assess damages for injuries done by whites 
to blacks—to find bills of indictment for 
crimes committed upon the latter class— 
to try those whom the Grand Jury presents 
—to try negroes charged with offences 
by their masters, Nay, all magistrates, 
gaolers, turnkeys—all concerned in work- 
ing every part of the apparatus of juris- 
prudence, executive as well as adminis- 
trative, are of one tribe alone. What is 
the consequence? It is proverbial that 
no bills are found for maltreatment, how 
gross soever, of the negroes. Six were 
preferred by a humane individual at one 
assize, and all flung out. Some were for 
manslaughter, others for murder. Assize 
after assize presents the same result. A 
wager was on one occasion offered, that 
not a single bill would be found that 
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assize, and nobody was found to take it; 
prudent was the refusal proved by the 
result: for all the bills were ignored, 
without any exception. Now, your Lord- 
ships will observe, that in no one case 
could any evidence have been examined 
by those Grand Juries, except against 
the prisoner. [In cases of murder sworn 
to, as plainly as the shining of the sun at 
noon-day tide, by witness after witness— 
still they said, “No Bill.” Nay, they 
sometimes said so when only part of the 
witnesses for the prosecution had been 
heard, and refused to examine the others 
that were tendered. 

The punishments inflicted are of mon- 
strous severity. The law is wickedly 
harsh; its execution is committed to 
hands that exasperate that cruelty. For the 
vague, undefined undefinable offence of in- 
solence, thirty-nine lashes: the same num- 
ber for carrying a knife in the pocket; 
for cutting the shoot of a cane-plant, 
fifty lashes, or three months imprisonment 
in that most loathsome of all dungeons ¢ 
West Indian gaol. There seems to have 
prevailed at all times among the lawgivers 
of the slave colonies a feeling, of which— 
I grieve to say, those of the mother coun- 
try have partaken; that there is some- 
thing in the nature of a slave—something 
in the disposition of the African race,some- 
thing in the habits of those hapless victims 
of our crimes, our cruelties and frauds— 
which requires a peculiar harshness of 
treatment from their rulers, and makes 
what in other men’s cases we call justice 
and mercy, cruelty to society and injustice 
to the law in theirs—inducing us to visit 
with the extremity of rigour in the African 
what if done by our own tribes would be 
slightly visited or not at all, as though 
there were in the negro naturesomething so 
obdurate that no punishment with which 
they can be punished would be too severe. 
Prodigious, portentous injustice! Asif we 
had a right to blame any but ourselves for 
whatever there mayte of harsh or cunning in 
our slaves—as if we were entitled to visit 
upon him that disposition were it obdurate, 
those habits were they insubordinate, those 
propensities were they dishonest, (all of 
which I deny them to be, and every day’s 
experience justifies my denial), but were 
these charges as true as they are foully 
slanderous aud absolutely false—is it for 
us to treat our victims harshly for failings 
or for faults with which our treatment of 
him has corrupted and perverted his 
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nature, instead of taking to ourselves the 
blame—-punishing ourselves at least with 
self-abasement, and atoning with deepest 
shame for having implanted vice in a pure 
soil? If some capricious despot were, in 
the career of ordinary tyranny, to tax his 
pampered fancy to produce something 
more monstrous, more unnatural than 


_ himself; were he to graft the thorn upon 


the vine, or place the dove among vultures 
to be reared—much as we might marvel 
at this freak of a perverted appetite, we 
should marvel still more if we saw tyranny 
exceed even its own measure of proverbial 
unreasonableness, and complain because 
the grape was not gathered from the 


| thorn, or because the dove so trained had 


a thirst for blood. Yet this is the un- 
natural caprice—this the injustice—the 
gross, the foul, the outrageous, the 
monstrous, the incredible injustice of which 
we are daily and hourly guilty towards 
the whole of the ill-fated African race! 
My Lords, we fill up the measure of this 
injustice by executing laws wickedly con- 
ceived, in a yet more atrocious spirit of 
cruelty. Our whole punishments smell of 
blood. Let the treadmill stop, from the 
weary limbs and exhausted frame of the 
sufferers no longer having the power to press 
it down the requisite number of turns 
in a minute—the lash instantly resounds 
through the mansion of woe! Let the 
stone spread out to be broken, not crumble 
fast enough beneath the arms already 
scarred, flayed, and wealed by the whip— 
again the scourge tears afresh the half- 
healed flesh! Within the last hour 
before I entered this House, I heard from 
an eye-witness of the fact as disgusting as 
it was appalling, that a leper among the 
prisoners was cut to pieces by stripes with 
the rest. And in passing let me here note 
the universal but cruel practice of placing 
the patients stricken with infectious dis- 
eases in hospitals, and in prisons among 
others, upon almost all private estates; 
and the no less unjust and exclusively 
West Indian practice of cruelly and stingily 
compelling the prisoners to go out daily 
and find their own food instead of the 
master supplying them in the gaol—a 
refinement of harshness and meanness not, 
I venture to assert, ever reached by the 
tyraut-master of the Siberian mines. But 
! was speaking of the public prison, and 
there as the leper had been scourged, so 
when a miserable wretch whose legs were 
one mass of ulcerated flesh from former 
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inflictions, gave some offence to his task- 
masters, he was on those limbs mangled 
anew by the merciless application of the 
lash. I have told you how the bills for 
murdering negroes were systematically 
thrown out by the grand juries. But you 
are not to imagine that bills are never 
found by those just men, even bills against 
whites. A person of this cast had, unable 
to bridle his indignation, roused by the 
hideous spectacle I have described (so 
disgusting, but that all other feelings are 
lost in pity for the victim and rage against 
his oppressor), repaired to the governor 
and informed him of what he had witnessed. 
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Immediately the grand jury, instead of 


acknowledging his humane and, ina slave 
colony, his gallant conduct, found a bill 
against him, and presented him as a 
nuisance ! 

My Lords, I have had my attention 
directed within the last two hours to the 
new mass of papers laid on our table from 
the West Indies. The bulk [ am averse 
to break; but a sample I have culled of 
its hateful contents. Eleven females were 
punished by severe flogging—and then 
put on the treadmill, where they were 
compelled to ply until exhausted nature 
could endure no more. When faint, and 
about to fall off, they were suspended by 
the arms in a manner that has been de- 
scribed to me by a most respectable eye- 
witness of similar scenes, but not so 
suspended as that the mechanism could 
revolve clear of their person; for the 
wheel at each turn bruised and galled 
their legs, till their sufferings had reached 
the pitch when life can no longer even 
glinmer in the socket of the weary 
frame, In the course of a few days these 
wretched beings languished, to use the 
language of our law—that law which is 
thus so constantly and _ systematically 
violated—-and ‘ languishing, died.” Ask 
you if crimes like these, murderous in their 
legal nature as well as frightful in their 
aspect, passed unnoticed—if inquiry was 
neglected to be made respecting these 
deaths ia a prison? No such thing! The 
forms of justice were on this head peremp- 
tory, even in the West Indies—and those 
forms, the handmaids of justice, were pre- 
sent, though their sacred mistress was far 
away, The coroner duly attended—his 
jury were regularly impannelled—eleven 
inquisitions were made in order—and 
eleven verdicts returned. Murder! man- 
slaughter! misdemeanor! misconduct! 
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No—but “ Died by the visitation of God!” 
—Died ,by the visitation of God! A lie! 
—a perjury!-—a blasphemy! The visita- 
tion of God! Yes, for it is among the 
most awful of those visitations by which 
the inscrutable purposes of his will are 
mysteriously accomplished, that he some- 
times arms the wicked with power to 
oppress the guiltless ; and if there be any 
visitation more dreadful than another— 
any which more tries the faith and vexes 
the reason of erring mortals, it is when 
Heaven showers down upon the earth the 
plague—not of scorpions, or pestilence, or 
famine, or war—but of unjust judges and 
perjured jurors—wretches who pervert the 
law to wreak their personal vengeance or 
compass their sordid ends, and forswear 
themselves on the gospels of God, to the 
end that injustice may prevail, and the 
innocent be destroyed ! 
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Sed non immensum Spatiis confecimus squor 
Et jam tempus equis formantia soluere colla, 


I hasten toaclose. There remains little 
toadd. It is, my Lords, with a view to 
prevent such enormities as I have feebly 
pictured before you, to correct the ad- 
ministration of justice, to secure the com- 
forts of the negroes, to restrain the cruelty 
of the tormentors, to amend the discipline 
of the prisons, to armthe governors with 
local authority over the police; it is with 
these views that I have formed the first 
five of the resolutions now upon your 
table, intending they should take effect 
during the very short interval of a few 
months which must elapse before the sixth 
shall give complete liberty to the slave. 
I entirely concur in the observation of Mr. 
Burke, repeated and more happily ex- 
pressed by Mr. Canning, that the masters 
of slaves are not to be trusted with making 
laws upon slavery; that nothing they do 
is ever found effectual; and that if by 
some miracle they ever chance to enact a 
wholesome regulation, it is always found 
to want what Mr. Burke calls “ the exe- 
cutory principle ;” it fails to execute itself. 
But experience has shewn that when the 
lawgivers of the colonies find you are 
firmly determined to do your duty, they 
anticipate you by doing theirs. Thus, 
when you announced the bill for amending 
the Emancipation Act, they outstript you 
in Jamaica, and passed theirs before yours 
could reach them. Let then your resolu- 
tions only shew you to be in good earnest 
now, and | have no doubt a corresponding 
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disposition will be evinced on the other 
side of the Atlantic. These improvements 
are, however, only to be regarded as 
temporary expedients—as mere palliatives 
of an enormous mischief, for which the 
only effectual remedy is that complete 
Emancipation which I have demonstrated 
by the unerring and incontrovertible evi- 
dence of facts, as well as the clearest 
deductions of reason, to be safe and 
practicable, and therefore proved to be 
our imperative duty at once to proclaim. 
From the instant that glad sound is 
wafted across the ocean, what a blessed 
change begins; what an enchanting pros- 
pect unfolds itself! 
on the same footing with other men, be- 
comes in reality our fellow-citizen—to our 
feelings, as well as in his own nature our 
equal, our brother. No difference of 
origin or of colour can now prevail to 
keep the two castes apart. The negro, 
master of his own labour, only induced to 
lend his assistance if you make it his in- 
terest to help you, yet that aid being ab- 
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solutely necessary to preserve your exist- | 


ence, becomes an essential portion of the 


community, nay, the very portion upon | 


which the whole must lean for support. 


This ensures him all his rights; this makes | 


it not only no longer possible to keep him 
in thraldom, but places him in a complete 
and intimate union with the whole mass of 
colonial society. 
the gaoler once bore sway, the lash re- 


sounds no more; nor does the clank of the 


chain any more fall upon the troubled ear ; 
the fetter has ceased to gall the vexed 
limb, and the very mark disappears which 
for a while it had left. All races and 
colours run together the same glorious 
race of improvement. Peace unbroken, 


harmony uninterrupted, calm unruffled, | 


reigns in mansion and in field—in the 
busy street, and the fertile valley, where 
nature, with the lavish hand she extends 
under the tropical sun, pours forth all her 
bounty profusely, because received in the 
lap of cheerful industry, not extorted b 
hands cramped with bonds. Delightful 
picture of general prosperity and social 
progress in all the arts of civility and re- 
finement! But another form is near !— 
and I may not shut my eyes to that less 
auspicious vision! I do not deny that 
danger exists—I admit it not to be far 
distant from our path. I descry it, but 
not in the quarter to which West Indian 
eyes for ever turn, The planter, as usual, 
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looks in the wrong direction. Averting 
his eyes from the real risk, he is ready to 
pay the price of his blindness, and rush 
upon his ruin. His interest tells him he 
is in jeopardy, but it is a false interest, 
and misleads him as to the nature of the 
risk he runs. They, who always dreaded 
Emancipation—who were alarmed at the 
prospect of negro indolence—who stood 
aghast at the vision of negro rebellion 
should the chains cease to rattle, or the 
lash to resound through the air—gathering 
no wisdom from the past, still persist in 
affrighting themselves and scaring you, 
with imaginary apprehensions from the 
transition to entire freedom out of the 
| present intermediate state. But that in- 
| termediate state is the very source of all 
| their real danger; and I disguise not its 
|magnitude from myself. You have gone 
too far if you stop here and go no further ; 
; you are in imminent hazard if having 
‘loosened the fetters you do not strike 
‘them off—if leaving them ineffectual to 
| restrain, you let them remain to gall, and 
to irritate, and to goad. Beware of that 
| state, yet more unnatural than slavery 
itself—liberty bestowed by halves—the 
' power of resistance given— the inducement 
to submission withheld—you have let the 
slave taste of the cup of freedom; while 
' intoxicated with the draught beware how 
_you dash the cup away from his lips. You 
have produced the progeny of liberty—see 
| the prodigious hazard of swathing the 
limbs of the gigantic infant—you know 
not the might that may animate it. Have 
-a care, 1 beseech vou have a care, how 
, you rouse the strength that slumbers in 
| the sable peasant’s arm! The children of 
| Africa under the tropical sun of the West, 
_with the prospect of a free Negro Republic 
in sight, will not suffer themselves to be 
tormented when they no longer can be 
controlled. The fire in St. Domingo is 
raging to windward, its sparks are borne 
on the breeze, and all the Charaibean sea 
is studded with the materials of explosion. 
Every tribe, every shade of the negro race 
will combine from the fiery Koromantin to 
the peaceful Eboe, and the ghastly shape 
of Colonial destruction meets the aston- 
ished eye— 

“ If shape it may be called that shape has none 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb; 

Or substance may be called that shadow seems 
For each seems either; black it stood as night, 
Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell!” 
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my eye may rest once more on the pros- 
pect of enduring empire, and peace founded 
upon freedom. I regard the freedom of 
the negro as accomplished and _ sure. 
Why? Because it is his right—because 
he has shown himself fit for it—because a 
pretext or a shadow of a pretext can no 
longer be devised for withholding that 
right from its possessor, I know that all 
men at this day take a part in the ques- 
tion, and they will no longer bear to be 
imposed upon now they are well informed. 
My reliance is firm and unflinching upon 
the great change which I have witnessed 
—the education of the people unfettered 
by party or by sect—witnessed from the 
beginning of its progress, I may say from 
the hour of its birth. Yes! It was not 
for a humble man like me to assist at 
royal births with the illustrious Prince 
who condescended to grace the pageant 
of this opening session, or the Great Cap- 
tain and Statesman in whose presence I 
am now proud to speak. But with that 
illustrious Prince, and with the father of 
the Queen, I assisted at that other birth, 
more conspicuous still. With them, and 
with the head of the house of Russell, 
incomparably more illustrious in my eyes, 
I watched over its cradle—I marked its 
growth—I rejoiced in its strength—I wit- 
nessed its maturity—I have been spared 
to see it ascend the very height of supreme 
power; directing the councils of State ; 
accelerating every great improvement; 
uniting itself with every good work; 

propping all useful institutions; extirpat- 
ing abuses in all our institutions ; 
the bounds of our European dominion, 
and in the New world, as in the Old, pro- 
claiming that freedom is the birth-right of 
man-—that distinction of colour gives no 
title to oppression—that the chains now 
loosened must be struck off, and even the 
marks they have left effaced —proclaiming 
this by the same eternal law of our nature 
which makes nations the masters of their 
own destiny, and which in Europe has 
caused every tyrant’s throne to quake! 
But they need feel no alarm at the pro- 
gress of light who defend a limited mo- 
narchy and support popular institutions— 
who place their chiefest pride not in ruling 
over slaves, be they white or be they black, 
not in protecting the oppressor, but in 
wearing a constitutional crown, in holding 
the sword of justice with the hand of 
mercy, in being the first citizen of a 
country whose air is too pure for slavery 
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| world—to you I appeal for justice! 
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to breathe, and on whose shores, if the 
captive’s foot but touch, his fetters of 
themselves fall off. To the resistless pro- 
gress of this great principle I look with a 
confidence which nothing can shake; it 
makes all improvement certain; it makes 
all change safe which it produces; for 
none can be brought about, unless all has 
been prepared in a cautious and salutary 
spirit. So now the fulness of time is come 
for at length discharging our duty to the 
African captive. I have demonstrated to 
you that every thing is ordered—every 
previous step taken—all safe, by experi- 
ence shown to be safe, for the long-desired 
consummation. The time has come, the 
trial has been made, the hour is striking : 
you have no longera pretext for hesitation, 
or fajtering, or delay. The slave has 
shown, by four years’ blameless behaviour, 
and devotion to the pursuits of peaceful 
industry, that he is as fit for his freedom as 
any English peasant, aye or any Lord 
whom I now address. I demand his 
rights: I demand his liberty without stint. 
In the name of justice and of law—in the 
name of reason—in the name of God, who 
has given you no right to work injustice— 
I demand that your brother be no longer 
trampled upon as your slave! I make my 
appeal to the Commons, who represent the 
free people of England; and I require at 
their hands the performance of that con- 
ditition for which they paid so enormous a 
price—that condition which all their con- 
stituents are in breathless anxiety to see 
fulfilled! I appeal to this House. Here- 
ditary judges of the first tribunal in the 
Pa- 
trons of all the arts that humanise man- 
kind—under your protection I place hu- 
manity herself! To the merciful Sove- 
reign of a free people I call aloud for 
mercy to the hundreds of thousands for 
whom half a million of her Christian 
sisters have cried aloud—I] ask that their 
cry may not have risen in vain. But first 
I turn my eye to the throne of all justice, 
and devoutly humbling myself before Him 
who is of purer eyes than to behold such 
vast iniquities, I implore that the curse 
hovering over the head of the unjust and 
the oppressor be averted from us—that 
your hearts may be turned to mercy—and 
that over all the earth His will may at 
length be done! The noble Lord con- 
cluded by the following motion :— 

“ That an humble address be presented to 
her Majesty, earnestly beseeching her Majesty 
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to take immediate steps for negociating with 
the Governments of Spain and Portugal, and 
obtaining the concurrence of the Governments 
of France and the United States in such nego- 
tiations, with a view to declare the trade in 
slaves piracy, wherever the same is carried on; 
and making those who carry it on liable to all 
the pains and consequences of piracy.” 


The noble and learned Lord also laid on 
their Lordships’ Table the following reso- 
lutions :-— 

Siave TRADE. 

“1, That it is the opinion of this House 
that the reward of persons engaged in sup- 
pressing the trade in slaves, by the payment 
to them of head-money, is highly inexpedient, 
and ought to be discontinued ; and that in lieu 
thereof, there should be substituted a payment 
in proportion to the tonnage of the vessels em- 
ployed, and the number of guns, and the crew 
on board the same. 

“2. That it is expedient for the more effectual 
suppression of the trade in slaves, to employ a 
number of steam-vessels, under the command 
of the cruisers of her Majesty, and to issue to 
private individuals letters of marque, to enable 
them to fit out such vessels, but so as they 
place such vessels under the command of her 
Majesty’s cruisers; and that the money paid 
by way of reward on the capture of any slave- 
trade vessel, as well as the proceeds of the 
sale of such vessel when condemned, be dis- 
tributed among the crew of such private vessel, 
subject to the deduction of one-fourth part, 
which should be made payable to the officers 
and crew of the cruiser under whose command 
the private vessel may be.” 


SLAVERY. 


“4. That it is expedient, with a view to 
carry into effect the intentions of the Act of 
1833, that there should be such a distribution 
of the work and labour of the indentured ap- 
prentices as shall leave them the half of every 
Friday to themselves for working in their pro- 
vision grounds, and the whole of every Satur- 
day for attending the market. 

“<2. That it is expedient to declare all ap- 
prentices who at present are registered as 
non-predial, still non-predial on the 1st of 
August, 1838, notwithstanding any agreement 
between them and their masters, or any change 
of employment which they may have under- 
gone, or may hereafter undergo, since the 
time of their registration. 

“3. That all questions which may arise 
between apprentices and masters respecting 
their rights, after the 1st of August,1838, shall be 
decided by thestipendiary magistrate of the dis- 
trict where the party complaining resides, with- 
out any appeal or other proceeding whatever. 

“4 That no female apprentice shall, on any 
pretence, be flogged or otherwise punished by 
any infliction upon her person; and that, if 
any such punishment shall be inflicted, or if 
any punishment shall be inflicted which is 
tound to have been wrongfully inflicted by the 
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authority of the master, such apprentice shall 
be immediately declared free from her appren- 
ticeship ; and that all complaints of such 
female apprentice, touching any punishment, 
shall be heard by the stipendiary magistrate 
of the district alone, and decided on by him 
without appeal. 

“5. That it is expedient to vest in the go- 
vernors of the several colonies the power of 
making such regulations respecting the gaols 
and respecting the police of the several colo- 
nies as they shall think fit, the same to have 
the force of laws until disallowed by her Ma- 
jesty’s Government; and that copies of the 
same shall be transmitted forthwith to her 
Majesty’s Government. 

“6. That it is expedient that the period of 
predial apprenticeship in all the colonies 
should cease and determine on the 1st day of 
August, 1838, and that until such time the 
foregoing regulations ought to be everywhere 
observed and enforced by law.” 


The Duke of Sutherland felt that he 
should not do justice to the numerous 
petitions he had presented on the subject 
of slavery if he neglected to avail himself 
of the opportunity which then presented 
itself of expressing his concurrence in 
their sentiments. Much had been done 
to abolish slavery, but much more still 
remained to be done. He was happy to 
think that the good example set by Eng- 
land continued to take effect, and that a 
strong desire existed on the part of other 
countries to follow it up. There was now 
every reason to hope, that the difficulties 
which suggested themselves at former 
times as to the proper opportunity for 
doing what should be done, would not be 
allowed to stand in the way any longer. 
Slavery was co-existent with human 
society; but, in no nation of the world, 
at no time, and among no people, had it 
been attended with circumstances of such 
barbarity as among those calling them- 
selves Christians, in Christian countries. 
The admirable speech of the noble ‘and 
learned Lord the other evening on’ the 
subject, could not be considered by any 
one acquainted with the circumstance as 
an exaggeration. Men, or rather monsters 
in human shape, for they were the vilest 
portion of the human kind, were found 
who encouraged the detestable traffic, and 
still called themselves Christians. These 
men should be made acquainted with the 
determination of the Legislature, and its 
intention to suppress their atrocities. He 
was greatly rejoiced that the noble and 
learned Lord had exerted his energies and 
high talents in such a cause as the present 
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—they could not be more honourably em- 
ployed, and he trusted that the result 
would be success. 

Lord Glenelg said, that if his noble and 
learned Friend had expressed anxiety in 
approaching this subject, he might well be 
forgiven for stating the apprehension which 
he experienced in following the eloquent 
and comprehensive speech which they had 
heard. His noble and learned Friend had 
addressed therm in a manner to excite the 
deepest feelings. No difference of opinion 
could exist in the House upon the propri- 
ety and humanity of the object which the 
noble Lord who had just spoken had in 
view ; but whilst all were agreed in the 
one good object, there might be some 
doubts as to the best means to be adopted 
to attain it. His noble Friend, whose 
speech had done equal justice to his name 
and character, had truly described the 
slave trade to be the most iniquitous and 
debasing traffic which had ever been de- 
vised by man. This was an opinion in which 
the country had fully concurred ; atleast, 
since the period when the slave trade, as 
far as regarded this country, was abo- 
lished, in which abolition we sacrificed 
what appeared to us then to be our 
interests to the cause of justice and hu- 
manity. From that sacrifice, however, he 
believed we had experiznced no hardship 
nor injury, but that, on the contrary, we 
had reaped advantage from it, not only in 
the more sordid sense of mercantile profit, 
but in the nobler and more enlarged sense 
of elevating the moral tone and feelings of 
the country. Since that period, this 
country had constantly directed its most 
earnest endeavours to the effectual sup- 
pression of this demoralising traffic; and 
with whatever degree of success or failure 
our labours might have been crowned, he 
could venture in his conscience, and 
before the world, to declare that this 
country had been guiltless of any partici- 
pation in the slave trade. We had ex- 
erted every nerve to abolish it—we had 
succeeded in a great measure; we might 
have failed in some degree, but wherein 
we had succeeded we had the reward of a 
good conscience; and wherein we had 
failed we had still that trust, which always 
lies in a good cause, of eventual success. 
His noble Friend had that evening pro- 
posed an address, in the sentiments of 
which he had no doubt all their Lordships 
might cordially concur; but before he 
proceeded to speak of that address, he 
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might be allowed to refer to the treaties 
which already existed between this country 
and foreign nations on the subject of the 
slave trade. He was well aware that after 
the eloquent speech which had just been 
delivered by his noble Friend, any such 
details must prove uninteresting to their 
Lordships, except in so far as all that con- 
cerned the honour of their country must 
be interesting to them. He thought it, 
therefore, advisable to consider exactly the 
position in which this country stood in 
respect to the other nations of Europe in 
this particular. He would venture to say, 
that at the close of the war, the one great 
object which this country had in view was, 
to unite the voice of all Europe in a com- 
pact to put down the slave trade. There 
might have been other objects kept in view 
at the Congress of Vienna, which for the 
moment might have seemed of more im- 
portance; but it was determined not to 
dissolve that Congress until the slave 
trade had been solemnly declared by the 
Representatives of all the great powers of 
Europe therein present, a crime accursed 
of God and man. This proposition was 
then affirmed ; but although there existed, 
no doubt, strong prejudices on the part of 
many of the subjects of these powers 
against the abolition of the traffic, the 
question had progressively moved towards 
fulfilment; and he would now proceed to 
state how the nations of Europe had since 
acted in reference to the slave trade. At 
the time of the abolition of the slave trade 
by this country, the traffic was universal 
on the part of all the nations of Europe— 
Spain, Portugal, Russia, Prussia, Sweden, 
and France. Let their Lordships see in 
what situation they now stood with regard 
to the slave trade. Look at Spain, which 
had been proverbial, for centuries, for 
protecting the slave trader under its flag. 
Spain entered into an engagement, he 
believed, in 1815, for the abolition of the 
slave trade, excepting only as related to 
the Spanish colonial possessions; and in 
1817, she signed a convention, by which 
she engaged to abolish the trade entirely 
in 1820. Asum of 400,000/. was given 
to Spain in consideration of this conven- 
tion; and by this convention, he believed, 
it was agreed to admit the right of a mixed 
commission, and a right of search within 
certain limits of the European shores of 
the Atlantic. Notwithstanding this con- 
vention, however, the Spanish flag still 
continued to be used for the protection of 
2U2 
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the slave trader; till, in 
ned with Spain, by which she gave 
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us not only the right of search, and ofthe 


mixed commission for the adjudication of 


captured vessels, but added two most im- 
portant articles—namely, the equipment 
article, which empowered us to capture 
vessels if obviously fitted out for the slave 
trade, although not at the time actually 
the | 


and breaking-up 
a condemned vessel was 


laden with slaves; 
article, by which 
to be broken up and its materials so!d. It 
was further agreed, at the same time, th 

Spain should pass a law, declaring the 
slave trade to be a highly penal oftence, 
with severe punishment attached to it. 
This law had not yet been enacted; but 
he trusted that, at no distant period, it 
would be. At the same time, he must 
say that the enactment of laws on this sub- 
ject was not so great an object as thi 
practical and effectual fulfilment of those 


already in force. He hoped Spain would 


pass the law which she had promised; but | 


even if she did not, she had already given 
us the fullest means of enforcing the exe- 
which existed be- 


cution of the treaties 


tween her and this country on this subject. 
This object was completed by the treaty | 


of 1836; since which time the Spanish 
Hag had ceased to be used in the slave 
trade. 
—France, which, even after the treaty of 


Vienna, continued to cover the slave trade | 
with its flag, until it became the frequent | 
subject of complaints in Parliament. In | 


1831-2, however, a convention was agreed 
to with France, whereby the latter power 
acceded to all the terms of the treaty with 


Spain, with one single exception; she ac- | 


ceded to the right of search, the equip- 
ment article, and the breaking-up article 
-——to all the articles of the Spanish treaty, 
with the single exception of that of the 
mixed commission, which she objected to 
upon the principle of the French law, that 
no French subject should be tried except 
by a tribunal purely French. It 
therefore, required on the part of France 
that all French slave ships when seized 
should be transferred to some French tri- 
bunal for adjudication. Upon the same 
principle, also, it was found necessary that 
the British cruisers should be armed with 
an authority from the Admiralty of France 
to enable them French slavers. 
With this authority our cruisers were, of 
course, provided ; and the provision was 
With the exception of these 
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when in the possession of absoluie power, 
and the House of Assembly at Jamaica 
had proved that it was too open to such 
influences. It a common practice 
formerly, to allow the food of the appren- 
tices to be brought to them in the field 


Was 


plied them with water d 
labour. These indulgences were, how- 
ever, in many cases, completely abro- 
cate d; 


=~ 


and the apprentices had to spend 
the hour which was allowed them for their 
procuring and their 
food. There was another hardship alluded 
to by his noble Friend very much aff 
ing the condition of thes 


meals mn cooking 


ct- 
iese unfortunat 


t ' wr 
MOUTS 


1 OF then 


ereat 


i 
persons—the distribution 


of labour. In Jamaica, very dis- 
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the local government the correction of thos: 
In order to the attainment of 
one great end proposed by the Emanci- 
pation Act, the conciliation of the negro 


it was of paramount importance that t 


grievances. 


| conduct of the local governments, and par- 
where they were at work, and persons sup= | 


uring the hours of | 





anoble Friend be 
(of SI oO, We 


content had been produced, by forcing the } 


. The 


eight hours’ system on the negroes 


nine hours’ system had allowed them half | 


a holyday on Friday a 
the eight hours’ 
refuse of t 
provisions, 
was, that the 
prentices was 


nd Saturday, but 
left them only the 


for raising their 


Syst m 


] 
{tay 


Hc 


A; 
c 
1 


Own 


il manumission of thea 


elayed by the high price 
dom. Th 
inothe 
The 
\boliti 
non-preedial, an i al, the 
of whom 
Ist of Augus 
of August, 1840. 


considerable 


} 
d 
set on their fre: 
of the 
of 

were 


classification 
ippre ntices wa 
great magnitude. 


divided by th n Act into 
first divi- 
were » be set free on the 
38, the other Ist 
It was thus a matter of 
it. the 

should be correctly classified, 


»¢,] 
Coionles, 


sion 


18 on the 


Importance t! nevzroes 


; In wost Oi 
the laws had been passed regu- 
lating the manner in which they were to 
These laws varied much in 


enactments, and 


be arranged. 
their 
the negroes had not been consulted on the 
subject. In Jamaica no classification law 
had been passed till last year, and then it 
was of such a nature that the Government 
of this country had been obliged to disal- 
lowit. He could not doubt that another 
bill, making provision for eflecting those 
arrangements would be introduced—he 
hoped in time to perfect the classification 
before the arrival of the time for the ma- 
numission of the non-preedial apprentices, 
which was fast approaching. Such were 
the grievances of which the apprentices 
complained, and the question naturally 
arose whether a fair opportunity had been 
afforded to the local assembly to redress 
them. He had, all along, been convinced 
that the true course was, to obtain from 


In some colonies 


orievance | 


i Magistrate w 


other subject of complaint | 


apprentices | aut: 





ticularly the local assemblies, towar 


them, should be marked by kindness and 
forbearance. This wasa principle to which 
he thought they would 

and it would 


deo} 


ent on its fh 


enunciauon, recommend 1 
self thi 
more they 
lit ens 
Ittorts had been made to induce the 


more ly to thetr conviction t 
the 
from disregarding 


low 


Alli 


considered consequen 


] ‘ 4 
that ml! ue 


ct these grievances, 


assembly to corr 
ide him, (the Marque 
believe) had exerted hims 
for the but thos 
had Ile had 


observe that one mode adopted of annoy 


much same purpose ; 


efforts been rejected. 
the magistrates was 
at law 
Gxt 


Ine 


‘ ? 
and 


by prosecuttor 
Ii 


in 


against them. 
red to 


interests of a pa 


actions 
consid act 


he 
ilt 


mannercontrary to t 


ticular planter, he was instantly threaten 


jed witha prosecution, and thus by proceed 
lings of this nature men were deterred from 


performance of thy 
trat 


condemned 


ind 


ue rigid and exact 


it 
WV here S had been 


mag 
ind wer with costs 
country had muified such magi 
Thus these 


rmitted to 


magistrates were n 


suffer any pecuniary loss. 


emunity was this t 
: +] 
LIke 


) such gen- 
trouble, thi 
» even added, the 
partial thus entailed 
upon th 
ot 


and cre 


They were held up as objects 
odium to men of their own character 
ed; the <« of 

iPalnst th and the | 
were triumphant. In this latter 
at they could not be indemni- 
fied, Now, the Assemblies had 
called upon to redress these grievances. 
Another mode of annoyance adopted was, 
that 


oOurts justice were 


closed ag em, rOprietors 
sense, 
least 


bee n 


where there was a very zealous ma- 
gistrate he was summoned to the Hous 
of Assembly, and called upon to giv 
evidence before a Committee. Upon his 
arrival the Committee was not found sit- 
ting; he was thus then detained from his 
duties; several weeks passed away; the 
Committee neve) then, was 
another mode of exposing a magistrate to 
1 contempt. His noble Friend 


sat. ‘his, 
vexation and 
(the Marquess of Sligo) had appealed to 
the House of Assembly upon this and 
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many other grievances. Sir Lionel Smith { of reporting what measures were required, 
had sent a message to the House of As-} and wha Iterations ought to b ide. 
sembly recommending to them the consi- | Before they passed a law upon that mea- 
deration of many such grievances The! sure it would | ssary for them to 
messagwe was sent On the 2nd of Novem- i { Lyre | rt t¢ them 5; but sup 
ber; it was referred to a Committee. The | ] ne they | reculating t 
House sat until Decemb Fy a d then it Kn S \ his 
adjourned at an unusual time, until Feb t to be mixed up v th 
ruary, and not a single topic recommended | Act ti 
to its notice had n taken into cor shous 1 per- 
deration. Whatever pain he felt in al- Y lt ( not - 
ludine to these circumstances, | st | 
to say, that the Govern: t was pre] Bs | ' 
to take measures to correct evils 
were so glaring ; 1 howev ti tl 
he might have been to appeal to Parli respect . 
ment, or to recommend its terference th y t . it 
with the local assemblies vet never }| pern { \ 
disguised from any person, that cases b t ite time 
might arise in) which tl! (covernmen the ve t ulvantag 
would be bound to appeal to the Parlia- r tl S tors. and the 
ment of England from the local assemblies. ns l n { edress of 
Two years ago he had been obliged to} any wrong done to m. Te should 
introduce a Bill, which ought to have been | propose, that all the places in which ip= 
passed by the local assemblies. In the} prentic e employed, ail places which 
few observations that he had there made} were intended for tl yur] of conceal- 
he had stated, that the subje t ol s] wery n t S ; b i | n—that t 
in all its parts, and that apprenticeships | wot ses of correction, 
were reserved as sacred for the cognisance | ‘‘t nD $ Ss they were Call d, 
of Parliament. He had stated, that h hould | open—the Act should give 
relied on the local assemblies to carry t 10 ites 1 rht to inspect all 
Act into effect; but that Parliament wou S p! It \ irth intended to 
never permit the Act to be defeated by | be | that rovernor should be 
the local assemblies. The Act that | ut! leelar y proclamation tl 
then introduced was, he believed, passed s for tl mploy- 
without any opposition. He had then 1 ment of tices, and in such man 
peatedly stated, that it was th tention | 1 : k proper With 
of the Government t yppeal finally to S s and the indul- 
Parliament. This, too, lie had stated oO I I A Stal of 
partics who had addressed him | Very | to m as apprentices 
commended the immediate abolition of | the Gover e tl cession 
apprenticeship, and who in addressing him | of ces h respect 
had referred to the erievant s to which | to the SSO} t he it micht 
had alluded. Ue had stated to them, pro} | n t oduce into 
that though the Government would not | Jamaica . $\ which they had 
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Pringle had been sent out for the purpose tal 


that it would have no hesit tion, if it were trivt f 
necessary for it, to appeal to Parliament was | 0 
to redress the grievances of the apprentice- | ev to 
ship population, Now, it was necessary been inf 
for him to say, that though they had no- | and tl 

thine to hope f : from the loeal assemblies | gisti | 
of the colont vet he trusted, that they | the Gove r 
had everything to hope for from Parlia- | tions y ) 
ment. He intended to introduce a mea- | trates, | 
sure to meet the evils to which he had | exercised with 
referred, With respect to the workhouse | he should f el 
System, le had stated, that © iptain | whet i i 
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jesty, in order that her Majesty might ! 
procure the concurrence of the United 
States, of France, and of Spain, to have 
this trade declared piracy. It was really 
necessary that when that House appeared 
before her Majesty, to propose to her Ma- 
jesty the adoption of means to attain a 
particular object, that that object should 
be accurately defined, and that there 
should be no doubt whatever with respect 
to the meaning of that House, and what i 
H that her 


s her desire to 
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was the intention of that ouse 
Majesty should express a 1 
foreign powers. He begged to kuow what 
was the meaning of piracy 
the slave trade in this country? What 
was the meaning this House and 
the country was to attach to the term 
piracy,” or 
be inflicted upon subjects of this country 
in foreign What the 
punishme nt for piracy in rance, in Spain, 
in Portugal, and in the United States ? 
What was the punishment to be supposed 
by foreign countries that there was to be 
inflicted upon then who were 
brought home as guilty of the of 
piracy? It would be necessary for this 
House, before they addressed her Majesty, 
or called upon her Majesty to propos 
other powers to concur with her, to declare 
what was the punishment to be inflicted 
for the crime of piracy. The nobk 
learned Lord did not state what were to be 
the punishments for the crime of piracy. 
The punishment was now transportation 
for life, and the crime was formerly 
punished by sentence of death. He should 
like to know what was the punishment for 
piracy in France, and what it was in the 
United States, and what in Spain, and 
what in Portugal, and did their legislation 
agree with that of this country in the last 
year or in the present year. Upon all 
these points the House should have aclear 
understanding, and they must be under 
the necessity of explaining clearly what it 
was they desired, when they approached 
her Majesty on the subject, and when they 
recommended to her Majesty to enter into 
negotiations with foreign powers. ‘Then, 
with respect to the first resolution proposed 
by the noble and learned Lord, with regard 
to the rewards to be given for the capture 
of slavers, for the capture of vessels en- | 
gaged in the slave trade—this was a ques- 
tion on which he should think the House | 
of Lords not any | 
opinion It was a cure stion | 


as attached to 
which 
ee 


what was the punishment to 


Was 


countries ¢ 


subjects 


Crime 


to 


! 
and 


ought to originate 


whatever 
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which belonged to the executive gover 
ment—ift was a question to be sett! 
by her Majesty with the of 
Admiralty. It a question with 
gard to the disposal of money, and it 
that t 
House of Lords should not originate a 
solution. Then, in respect to the pro} 
sition of the noble and learned Lord, t! 
o letters of 
thought that it was a part of th 


whi I had been 


o 


Lords 
Was 


one on which it was desirabli 


hey ought to issue marque 
quest 
completely answered 
t! nobl paron, ‘cording to thi 
treaties with all fi rn wers, and m 


icul rly as Ir¢ Spr cter 


part 
1 
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them 


‘rance, it was impossible fot 


authorize 
I) this S¢ 


1 
hoy ] 
should ( 


; 
any such vessels to be employed 


thest 
] 
+] 
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the orders of t 


rvice. Each of 
ly 


vessi 
ry not on 
commander of the vessel to which it w 
attached, and an order from her Majesty's 
Adwmiralty, but | 
French Admiralty, before it could mov 
in the least from under the guns of tl] 
vessel to which it was attached. He did 
not know how the noble and learned Lord 
could But 
seemed that they could not at all iss 
letters of marque und r the 
the treaties into which 
or the purpose of putting 
Under these circumstance 
think that the Hous 
could rec to her Majesty th 
adoption of the proposition of the 
Ile confessed, that 
he greatest pain he had heard 
the speeche by thi noble and 
learned Lord, and the noble Baron opp 
He had that the 
ynial assemblies, ‘ularl 


e i P 7 in = ee : 
ie assemoly of Jamaica, would have pro 


ilso an order from. tl 


answer this 


objection. 


Op ration « 


they had ente 
au end to t 


} 
did not 
ommend 
nobl 
an | le irned Lord. 
was with thi 
| 
I 


s made 


Site. 
| 


Coit 
] 
i 


been in hopes 
and m parti 
{ 
into execution a 
der to de 
ind with this 
country, which had advanced so large 
for purpose of 

those who might be injured by the 
emancipation. He confessed, however, 
that he was happy to h heard th 
noble state, that it was his inten 
tion to | to measures 
which enable Government t 
see that the arrangements which had been 
made were strictly carried into execution, 
and that their Lordships would, therefore, 
not be under the necessity of passing the 
resolutions which the noble and learned 
lord had proposed with a view to attain 


ceeded frankly to carry 
the 


fairly with the 


mi 


sure necessary | 
apprentices 
| 

the 


sum compensating 


act 


ive 
Jaron 
Parliament 


ropose 
i 


should the 
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the samc objects. He should have been 
very unwilling to have had to vote for th 
resolutions of the noble and learned Lord, 
instead of having to vote for the bill which 


he understood would b proposed by G 


vernment, having the same ¢ t 
It appe ared to him, that it 
hy ] 


their Lords s to p 


resolutions having | 


in view, instead of ve 


regularly, in which th 
proj osed and immediately 
them. He agreed 
stated by the nol 
respect to the 
conceived that P 
the benefit not only 
ultimately to be mad 
mean time to be ap 
number of years, bi 
nefit of the pl LL te 
the West Indies; 
that, because the 

the West Indi 

ought to have done 1 
measure into execution 
In some fr¢ Spt cts, t 
produced all the bet 
ships expected from 
shoulf, at once, s t) 
it into execution 
August, 1838, but 
apprenticed should 
think that that we 
proceeding, and such 
not consent to purst 
sent to carry, by r 
lations which it 
and which the nobl 
bring forward regular 
tion of the House in 
Under these circumstan r 
it incumbent on him to yot 
resolutions proposed | 
learned Lord, at tl 

his willingness to take the 
into consideration 


| 


Was proposed to 
House by the noble 


The Marque ss of 


after the able, historical, 
speech of his noble and learned Frit 
would be most tedious to their Lordship 
were he to detain them, | y any address, 
beyond expressing his thanks to his nobl 
Friend at the head of the Colonial 
partment, for the measure which he bad 
promised to bring forward upon the sub 
ject. He was confident that no p: 
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was at the head of the Foreign Depart- , slave trade. Why, he might have g 
ment, and who had given his adherence | to the Grecian seas and have enuinera 
to that policy—according to their joint the Greek pirates- he mi 

princy le, even the accession of | ti¢ { Ale s and to Tu 

world besides—if a less power tl 

tugal—if Tuscany, Genoa, or th 

commercial country Austria, and 
other slave-tradinge countries of 
wer? to refuse—even that accessi 
be absolutel | 
ettect. What sionified 


y nugatory 
1 o ] ‘ os 
these criminals were 


re | 
notorious as the sun, 


r robberies and 
signified it to him to be to 
had at length wearied 
appe ils—-those other 
induced to join the trea 
that of the four states that we 
criminal, three had ceased to 
now? Why, if that fourth stat: 
to be criminal, and if from 
80,000 miserable negroes (as 
ships had been informed) were 
yearly over to America—in 
60,000 or 80,000 victims of 
felony were yearly torn fro 
sold as slaves, what did it av 
ment to say, that France and S| un 
Holland had abandoned that trafh 
“ But,” said his noble Friend (Lord Gle 
nels), ** Portugal is so weak that ther 
no getting her to give up the slave 
If she had been as strong as Fr 
then, would have been the 
“Oh,” it would have been said, ‘ | 
gal is so strong that there is no venturi 
to provoke her by daring to call upon her 
to give up the slave trade.” So that, b 
she weak or be she strone’, th re W 


help; she must be allowed with in punity 
to pollute the land with her crimes, and 


the sea with her piracies. But with the 


same logic his noble friend had areued, that 
if he required Portugal to give up the slave 
trade, and if she should vive it un, there 
would be other states still opposed to its 
abolition; and his noble Friend had cite 
\ustria—disinteres Austria, wit! 

her colonies, with all ber slave plantatio 
with all her vessels eneaged on the Afri 

eT places—but 


oth 
VIDIC heard of before! 
Then there Prussia, then t] 

owns, then Sicily, and then Tuseany. 
es, his noble Iriend had \ctually quoted 


‘ 


l 
\ 
‘I 


uscany as a part of that confederacy planters into a eft, 


which existed for the upholdine of the verted the 600,000/. int 
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nishment by that enactment, should have 
taken away from slave-trading, 
he had no objection wh 
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and 
the 


been 


itever to see 


capital nature of that offence restored. If 


it were proposed to declare sla 
piratical offence, 
tation 
law of this country, 
the rank which 
maintained, by 
municipal law, a 
as by the law of 
to the arguments of his noble Friend, re- 
lating to head money, anything 
inconclusive, inconsistent 
more utterly unint 
Brougham ) had 
His Friend had said, 
no objection to increase the 
money, but he was not willing to give up 
the head money ; and that it was neces- 
sary to give an inducement to the captains 
employed in capturing slave vessels with 
their cargoes. Why? Because said his 
noble Friend, it was so very disagreeable 
a duty ; it was so d! 
board of a slave vessel, 
slaves. If there wer 
noble Friend implied, laden with 
slaves, and the other the captains 
and crew would immediately spy the one 
that was empty, and run on board, leaving 
the other to escape, unless some additional 
inducement were held out to them, 
therefore, it was necessary to give 
money. And yet these were the 
the captain and the crew — whom hx 
(Lord Brougham) was taunted with 
having suspected of allowing anything 
like a sordid feeling to interfere with the 
discharge of their public and professional 
duties! The noble Lord at the head of 
the Admiralty boasted that on behalf of 
the profession at the head of which he 
was placed. Now, by the by, he (Lord 
Brougham) knew many a gallant Admiral 
who would have blushed to have heard 
the noble Earl state that he was at the 
head of their profession. 

The Earl of Minto: My words were, 
‘‘the profession at the head of which | 
had the honour to preside.” 

Lord Brougham : No doubt 
Earl meant to say that, but what he 
really did say was—[‘ Order.”| Nay, I 
appeal to any noble Lord whether the 
noble Earl did not say— 

The Earl of Minto: Lam perfectly wil 
ling to admit that it is possible | may have 


ve-trading a 
he shoul | hh ive 
whatever in so far 


no hes 
the 
and in restoring it to 
if ought 


amen ding 


have 


the 


always to 
> 

Maaihe pir ac y; by 
; well 


With respeet 


Capi ti al oflenes ‘ 
nations, 


more 
with its if. 
ligible, he ( Lord 
heard advanced, 
that he had 
tonnage 


more 


never 
noble 


scustine to be on 
with a c 
two 


argo of 
vessels, his 
one 


not, 


and, 
head 


men— 


the noble 
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used one word for another. I am not 
accustomed to address your Lordships, 
and have command of words than 
the noble and learned Lord ; it therefore 
the word at- 


less 


I may have used 
tributed to me. 

Lord Broughan: Be it as it might, 
it was so and he (L 


an observation on 


; 
iS possible 


understood 3 
b3 | | 
YOU NAN) Made 
| 
ana 


no contradiction was Oly 


ee 
he main charge against him (L 


han on th ecasion was—h 


\ thing 


orthy of the honour of the nav 


oO moustrous, 
S uli 
service, as lo Suppost head money 
a@uxious to take ve 
her than 
To which his (Lord Brougham’s) 
Was, th 
| } 
head money at all, 
was not intended to 


mad 
officers sels with slav. 
on board, rat vessels that wet 
empty ¢ 
answet 
offering 


money 


inconsistency Ol 
If the head 
otter any 

excitement to activity o1 
the part of those honourable and galla: 
persons, then it was utterly useless and 
unintelligible; but if head 
money was intended to be 
citing the zeal of the 
could only do so at the precis 


vTOss 


ducement and 


completely 
useful by ex- 
coast guard, then 
moment 

it was applicable, namely 
when they saw that a vessel had slaves o1 
board, and just in proportion as it was 
effectual to excite their zeal and 
it tended to them prefer 
laden with slaves to ships unladen. 
it now turned out that that 
those who took prize money was nothing 
and these men were to be scared from the 
discharge of their duty, and to be entirely 
paralyse a by the 
offeuded by the 
_ and of having their feelings outraged 
by the sig suffering cruelty 
that took place on board a vessel laden 
with slaves. He thought that no man who 
took a calm and serious view of this most 
important question, could 
shadow of doubt that the utter 
of head money was absolutely and indis 
pensably necessary. It him 
pleasure that upon this subject he 
the high authority of a noble Lord for- 
merly at the head of the Government, 
whom he (Lord Brougham) had acted, 
who was once at the head of 
Department when first negotiations were 
opened with foreign powers on this sub- 
who broue cht ina bill for the aboli 
tion of the slave trade in 1897, and who 
presided over the Admiralty during a 


which alone 


acllViLy 
ships 
But 


money ti 


make 


fear of having their sens 


atmosphere of < 1 slave 


hts of and of 


entertain a 
cessation 


wave great 


had 
ee 
with 


the Foreign 
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for- 
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splendid period of the late war- -he meant 
Earl Grey—and who felt a great interest 
in this question, and just as much interest 
in the honour and character of the 
as his neble suceessor who now filled his 
chair, and whose opinion it was, that it 
was ult rly impossible tnat head money 
could be any longer allowed. With re 

spect to the amendment of hi 


navy 


Fri nd his (Lord Brough im’s ) 
that it was not so efl 


! 
sO precise as the resolutions h 


to it was, 


selt proposed. The amendment cot 


a great deal of congratulation, and passe 


sentence of acquittal and approval on the 
Spanish government for the treaty int 

which it had entered, and by which it h id 
made piracy criminal, whereas that treaty, 
as he understood, had not yet been com- 
pleted. 

Lord Glenelg said, that the treaty with 
Spain engaged that country to pass a 
law making piracy criminal; but the law 
had not yet been made. 

Lord Brougham durst say tl 
would. He had reason to b 
upon this subject a governo) 
chief Spanish  slave-tradi 
had been known to say, 
timation that it was really the 
government to put down tl 
he would put i 
forty hours, ‘The 
of what was passing | 
colonies, Havannah; 


} 


the newspapers had 

notifying the sailing of 

coast of Africa, for fear 
intercepted by the English cruis 
less very different steps w 


had already been adopted, it v 


the slave trade must goon. Hethen wished 
to say one word regarding the system of 
slavery in our West-Indian colonies. H 
was excet dingly slad that her Majesty’s 
Government had determined to bring ina 
Bill to legislate on this subject, and not 
to leave it in the power of the colonial 
assemblies. From the statement which 
had been made by the Lord, he 
understood that the Bill would comprise 
the several matters contained in the first 
five of the resolutions which he had moved; 
but there were one or two others which 

had not inserted in his resolution, but 
which he trusted to see embodied in the 


noble 


( 
1 
ne 


Bill. If he had obtained their Lordships’ 


consent to the five resolutions, he would 
have certainly moved those additional 
ones, which he still hoped to see carried 
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Ne gro Eman patio? 


into effect. Some better regulations with 


respec t to the 


administrations of justice 
were absolutely essential and 
» a matte! 
| tance iy > more powers 
yovernor 
aithiculty 
POVCTLOL 4 


prejudi 


showered 
manly 
resolution 


surni¢ 
whi 
mag ra 
Mr. Bou 
nalty of 


for only doing his di 
proposed to have ve 
the pow .< f actions, 
These and m 
P ee 

be made by 


, 
ements might 
was he to 





sav of the pplied 
well to his 

] . 1] | . ] 

these and all other alterations « 


1 ] 


be regarded in the light of palliativeg 
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and another 120,000/.; and wh 
satisfied with this, he ished 


his enormous gain b 


which he mig 


1c s] Ave ¢ 


I 


ever In 





Irom all 
Cryihe 
li € 


preten 


} 


Commod 
he Earl of 
Commodore j 
coast since the 
nish treaty, 
Lord B 
other Con 
The E 
kn W Ol 
the naval profes 
put the officers con 
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that they were actuated only by noble 
feelings, that money had no power and no 
influence, and that nothing moved them 
but a sense of public duty; and the man 


Gesignated as 


who thought otherwise was 


deerading 
| 


mnorant, < na 


nal 
no knowledge of naval afl 
The noble Earl had 


upon this pou 


stupid, at 
rad f] 
naval duties. 
to 
had 
ing his ¢ 
complished by 


the noble Yuk 
him to sev 
nance, but 
treating 


enemy, though 


subye ected 


: 


i h 1c no 


noble E 
as 

he would an 
doubt that the 
ficulty in doing so in the face of the noble 
Earl than he "a French 
marshal. Ha | never 
heard ot prize-monev e army, or that 


¢ 


a 1 } 
noble Duke had more dit- 


! 
would in the face of 


} 1 } 
| 1 wor aot) x \¢ 


the soldier: 

motive than 
noble Earl id 
no inducement to th 
he did not care one 

why did not the nobl 
That 


answered. {f 


question was 
7 } 


1 , 
neaad-mMmoney 


value, if it had no infil on the sailor 


nce 


call upon the 


why not give it 


up fr— ny 
t 


country to pay it It was paid, however 


because the countrv believed that it did 


that it di 
that it had som 


give some inducement 


its way, | 
did rot 
tinct 


ierstanad 


comp! 
te! 
ing before! 


cle ( K, 


mu 
Oiferin 


motive. 


tive wh nounced 


1 1 y 1 
beforehand, and it must have some opel 
tion. 

Th 


the original 
neglect 


. 17 
Minto said, that 
Pe ted 
the omcers was a 
ot dutv. 
j ] 


BER ' ’ e WwW. “we 
Che Duke of Wellington sa that the 


soldiei 
out 
ment 


and sailor would do his duty with- 
ofa 
ie Crown had introduced a 


fe r 
and tl 


the o prize; but the Govern- 


} 


meritorious service 

He earnestly recom- 
noble Lord to keep the deci- 
1d that of 
matter aiter 


the circum- 


systein of rew 
or arduous 
mended the 


i for 
cuties, 

! } | 
his own hands a the 
lecide 


{ 
ration of all 


sion 
Crown, and to « 


in 
on the 
a careful consid 
of the case. 

Bro gham remarké 1, t the 
the hands of the noble 


stances 
Lord 


reward was not in 


hat 
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Karl or of the Crown. By the 4th secti 
of the Act of Parliament, 5/. was awarded 
as head-money, and they must repeal that 
Act 
Lord Ell nborough said, that as it 
peared from the returns that eleven vess 
were seized with slaves and nineteen 
, it would be better even for the oflic 
the arrangement proposed by tl 
» and learned Lord should be adopt 
] Wile 


before the system could be changed, 


Wit 


Service 
itesf, 


ba’ 


in contemplation t 


, ' 
Introduce es a tonnagve reward 


Bill to 


PETIN General John- 
son presented a petition for the abolition 
of the New Poor-law, from the inhabitant 
householders of a town in Yorkshire (the 
name of which did not reach us). The 
hon, and gallant Member said, that he 
ought to inform the House that the parties 
to this petition called themselves remon- 
strancers, instead of petitioners in the 
usual way, but as the petition did not 
contain anything that was disrespectful to 


ID 
IAIGIT Of 
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the House, hetrusted he might be allowed | Sir 7. F'remantle said, that he had 
to lay it on the table. looked at the document, and found that it 
The Speaker said, it was clear that the cont Lined no prayel it all. It was simply 


petition was not worded according to the , a remonstrance against the Poor-law Act, 
regular form, and it would be for the and did not iclude with any prayer. 
House to decide whether it ought to bi t prayed the al that Act, then 
received or not. ht t 

Mr. Warburton thoucht, that as it con- 
cluded with a prayer, the petition ought to 
be rece ived, , Ulie ! Uri 

Mr. Borthwick said, that though he wa ‘iem Der Ll q t t t wiltharaw 
favourable to the obj yf the petition, he t was igned by « 
yet he thought it so impo hal , 
to the regular forms of the 


1 should oppose the reception o 
Cio- tion on the ground 

yn t hoped, however, th 

vard Member for Oldham 


withdraw it. 
General Johnson was under 
cline to do so. 
Lord John Russell thoue) 
paper was not in the form prescribed by 
the House, the hon. and gallant Member 
had much better withdraw it now, and 
present it again inan amended form, 
Sirk. Pee/ observed, that if the partl 


to the document were not aware th 


V 


were departing from the rules of 
House, there might be some ground 
excuse, but as that did not appear, 
would be better, in his opinion, t \} 
to the usual forms. 
The Spe ake? obse I 
nothing in the petition 
induce the Hous 
In point of form it 
and not a_ petition, 
rect ived, he could not say what 
of remonstrances might hereatter bs 
up. 
Mr. Aglion/y said, that many petitions 
subscribed according to the forms of the 
House, but which in the body contained 
severe remonstrances, were received with- 
out objection. This document was respect- 
fully worded, but announced itself to b iti 
a remonstrance ; andhecould not see why | roused to , and until such a state 
a difference should be made, or that this. of things was brought about that there 
document should be rejected on so trivial would be no security for either life or pro- 
an objection. Wh 
Mr. R. Palmer said, he was in< line ] to 
adhere to the forms of the House. He, 
however, joined in the recommendation 
to withdraw the document for the present. 
Sir G. Strickland said, that as the do- ‘ 
cument prayed the House to do certain redu n of s than fifty per cent. 
things, he thought that prayer brought it had taken place i the wages of agricul- 
within the meaning of a petition. bourers; that in the fourteenth and 
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dence of a very 


Repeal of the 


different kind from that 


which had been produced before the Com- | 


mittee. He had proposed to get evidence 
from twenty-one unions in which it had 
been alleged that the saving had been the 
greatest ; that wish, however, did not meet 
with the approval of the Committee. He 


was permitted to take the three first 
unions on the list; those happened to be 
Ampthill, Woburn, and Bedford. He had 


sent two intelligent persons into those 
unions in search of information. What 
was the result of their inquiries? It was 
this, and further inquiry, if made by the 
Committee, would show whether the 
statement were true 01 -that deaths 
in Ampthill workhouse had been quite 


false— 


frightful; that in those unions widows, 
orphans, and the aged, have had their al- 


Jowances cruelly reduced ; that wages had 
not but, on the contrary, that they 
also were reduced, while the head-money, 
as it is called, had been taken away; that 
hundreds of labourers were out of employ, 
and that there were not more employed 
than there were previous to the new law; 
that bastardy had inc that the 
poor were suffering distress to an extent 
never before known amongst the m; that 


c 


they cannot get a sufficiency of food of 


risen, 


ised : 
ASCU , 


the poorest sort; that their furniture is 
going; that their bedding is going ; and 
that they are reduced to the last shift, of 
selling their clothes to buy bread. This 
is very horrible. All | 2 however, he 
expected to hear. But there was some- 
thing infinitely more horrible than this— 


something so horrible that he hardly knew 
how to allude toit, though his duty to th 
country forced him 
that the case to which he alluded was not 
the only case of the kind which might 
become the subject of their inquiry. He 
believed, that the noble Lord (Li rd John 
Russell) was aware of the existence of 
another case of the same description. 
There had been abominations practised in 


t ] | fee 
to do so. Le believed, 


{COMMONS} 


the workhouse of Ampthill of the most | 


He had been told, 


horrible description. 
that workhouse had 


that the porter of 


| had hoped to impress upon them that of 


made it a place for the co rrupting of the | 


male youth of the country. Several youths 


| 


had been spoken of as the objects of this | 


It appeared, that 


man’s wicked attempts. 
gaol, 


one youth had been committed to 
perhaps to be tried for his life, on the 
charge of having inflicted severe wounds 
si if report 
that the 


upon the person of this porter ; 
spoke true, it would appear alsc 
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conduct of this porter towards the same 
youth had been such as to make the porter 
liable to be tried for a capital — 
The youth being in gaol to be tried, 
porter had left the neizhbourhood, he 
as was alleged, had altogether disappeared, 
although he, as the prosecutor, should, a 
a matter of necessity, be expected to | 
foremost at the trial. He contended, that 
the management and discipline of th 
workhouses were most illegal and unna 
tural. He wondered how Member: 
could, scrheal pati nee, e ndure the thought 
ese par ition of the peop le, iad 
of the det aa of the almost worse than 
starvation which they were obliged to 
undergo, As a specimen of the latter, 
that is, the dietary 5 oop he begged t 
refer the House to the description se 
by Mr. which appeared in 7h: 


hon. 


of the savag 


Be wen, 


Times newspaper of the 9th instant. That 
gentleman’s description referred to th 
etfects of the water-gruel of the Bridge- 


water union; among other things he stated 
as follows :—*‘‘ It did not affect the poor 
people so much at first ; but after the use 
of it for a few days they became terribly 
bad; it ran away from them while stand. 
Ing upright, as they tock it. It affected 
them upwards and downwards; all the 
icross the hall, and down 
the garden path was all covered every 
and the stench was horrible all 
house, making the people ill 
rot the diarrhaea,.” 
letter only that morn- 
gentleman in Bedfordshire, 
who said that he had 


} t : 
way Gown Sstalrs, 


morning, 
through the 
and sick who had not 
He had received a 
ing from a 


who was a cuardian, 


been favourable to the new measure when 
it was first proposed, who liked it then, 
because much good was promised to be 


effected by it, but who now, having judged 
from experience of its working, had found 
it to be so bad in effect, that he had be- 
come as strong an opponent of the mea- 
as he was at first favourable to it. 
He implored the House to consider well 
what he had been saying to them; he 


sure 


which he himself had felt quite certain— 
that this atrocious law would never be 
tolerated by the people of England. That 
was as sure, as it was that eftect 
would follow cause; and if hon. Members 
should insist upon forcing this law upon 
the people, he must, for himself, frankly 
assert that he would not give much for 
the estate of any Gentleman in that House. 
The Member, after thanking the 


sure 


hon, 
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House for the patience with which they 
had listened to his lengthened details, 
concluded by moving for leave to bring in 
a bill to re peal the Poor-law Amendment 
Act. 

Mr. Wakley, in seconding 
expressed the great satisfaction he felt at 
the statements which had been made by 
the hon. Member for Oldham, who had 


the motion, 


completely developed the injurious work- 
ing of the bill. \t the same time, he did 
not consider it at all necessary to 2o int 
details for the purpose of sustain 

motion with which he coneluded. It 
appeared to him, that the law w 30 ob 


jectionable in principie, so tyrannical in 


its enactments, so obnoxious to the habits 


of the people, and so hostile to the 
of the Enelish constitution, that it should 


Spirit 


never have been sanctioned by that Hous 

and ought not any longel to continue on 
the statute-book. ‘The motion of the hon. 
Member was recommended by its simpli- 
city. It proposed no bit-and-bit reform ; 
it went at once to the root of the evil, and 
sought entirely to eradicate the mischief. 
He believed this act never would give 
satisfaction to the people of tl 
In the whole of its arrangements, in the 
whole of its spirit, in its entire mechanical 


us country. 


discipline, it was utterly hostile to the bes 
wishes and feelings of the people. They 
were told of the benefits it had produced 
on the one side, and the mi f 

occasioned on the other. It was, then, a 
matter of conflicting testimony; but, ad- 
mitting that all the advantages described 
had emanated froin it, he was prepared to 
contend equal advantages would have re- 


] 


sulted without the introduction of such a 
law, and it was upon that ground he 
would principle, 
thinking it necessary to go into minute 


discuss the without 
details. 

Mr. Gray, one of the guardians of the Chi- 
chester union, who had been examined 
before the Committee, it appeared that the 
rates in 1832 


1837, to only 2,216/7.; and where had 


amounted to 6,399/., and in 


there been a , 
the unious which had been established ? 
But was the Chichester union under the 
recul itions of the Poor-law Commission- 


eis? Was it, in any respect, reculated 
by the 
Somerset-houst [t was regulated by an 
act which had been in existence more than 
eighty years. Nor was there any plurality 


of votes in this case: 


but every ! ite payel 


According to the testimony of 


oreater reduction in any of 


nandates of the triumvirate of 
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went to the poll and gave one vote for the 


election of those persons who wer 


to dis- 


tribute the funds That was the old 
English fashion, and, reformer as | 


ne Was, 


] | ] | . 
hie had lived long enouch to know, that 
+ + ! + 
Lii¢ W rms i 1 W not imh- 
npNrove } ] l - 
| ces, 
lieved, we ar LOSE 1 nhectineiy—in 
S st ( ( vy a imental 
to ( | [he ( \ ~ 
no dl { hid ster u - 
elt i o j \ rPe 
Cel | ! 
Pp rieet | they 
1 
wauted t the Poor- 
! + + 
law ( mn | | wel { if 
union B i { I uctlol D I i 
fected \\ pt vie t same ¢ 
H id hot u Ss simila t thos re- 
commended by the Commissioners been 
ad ypted ind carried mto ett cl in that 
union? He didn biect ry t 
union ¢ e did not object t rrant tha 
2 : . . 
for the sake of the argument. but if. in 


point of fact, such rules could be carried 


into effect without tl intervention of the 
’ + Feet | as > 
Comm SS FS: wha ( 1 they want any 
no! I machi ry, the 
extra i eX} 1 t unconsti- 
I 
tutional wers { the establishment if 
some! -lLOUSE \LO} unconstitutional 
powers certainly never were designed, 
1 ] ; + « - 
fabricat a. r carried into executl 1 ior, 
; ; 
In point f fa t! reculalions of the 
, 
Commissiol l all tl power of sta- 
| 
tijt hy Lf © whar rl 
tut } sseqa t il ae wha they 
said was la ‘ Ir rest lutions became the 
ee f 4 cad VV her ‘ 
iaw of the iand ‘vas there ever any 
thi if Of i) KING 1D b oland betore ¢ 
¢ ] 
[| Ce] l VCE '¥ S ny ing analozous to 
it, and the soo they got rid of the 
system the better f the security and 
happiness of the peopl Ile took his 
tand on the Chichest nion: be would 
stand 1 Un HiIchest¢ un 1, O WOU 


not move from it; and there, without the 


interference of the Commissioners, without 
1 . tte) ae | - 
their control, without any of then rents 

+” ’ 


every benefit they could derive under the 


existit o law had been fullyande ympletely 
attained He, for one, therefore, should 
vote for the repeal of the bill Sure 
he was ft | ople ot Eneoland would 
raise their vou nost indignantly against 


the continuance of the unconstitutional 
and tyrannica Commis- 


sioners veyone when by law 
they mustexpire. The sensi vilities of the 
public mind were, at length, being 
i 


ened to a full knowledge of the danger to 


! 
iWak-= 


} 1 


hich the V would be exposed by tne con- 
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introduced some new arrangements and 
some new machinery for enforcing an 
adherence to the ancient principles and 
long-recognised practice of this country, 


respecting the relief of the destitute; but 


[ utterly deny that the system of relief 


Act is 


ancient 


which was sanctioned in the new 
any departure from the good and 
practice of this country, or from the proper 
administration of the | 

to 1854. The hon. Gentleman protested 
loudly against the repeal of the 43rd 
Elizabeth, but he 
that law, far from having been repeal 
remains in force—that the whole 
of the Act of 1834 is to 
and proper application of the principles 
izabeth. Nay 


) re =f : 
OOor-iaW eXistlnge up 


] wor rt 
ought to be aware that 





enforce the dt 


established by the Act of Eli: 
more than this, | say that under the ma- 
chinery created by th (mend- 
ment Act, there is not at this moment in 


1 
Poor-la W 


existence any different system of relief 
from that which previously existed in 
every well-administered parish, particu- 


larly in the north of England, The hon. 
Member for Oldham indeed admitted this 
when he asked, why should the Commis- 
sioners put the new law in force in the 
north of England, when the former Poor- 
law has always there been so well adminis- 
tered. Jam quite ready to agree with the 
hon. Gentleman that in general in the 
north of England such is the case, but ther: 
are also many parishes even there where 
great abuses have prevailed, and in parishes 
where this was not the there must 
always exist under the old law a strong 
tendency to similar abuses, and a constant 
danger that they may at any time break 
out. But the 
which is more particularly objected to, let 


Case, 


as it is system of 
us compare the system of relief now pre- 
scribed with the long-recognised system 
of well-administered parishes under the 
law as it stood previous to The 
hon. Member for Oldham is well aware 
that in the town of Nottingham, to which 
allusion has been made, the system of ad- 
ministering relief to the poor has not been 
altered under the existing law, but that in 
the largest parish of that town, St. Mary’s, 
it continues to be carried into effect in pre- 
cisely the same manner and by the same 
individual who administered it for several 
years previous to 1834. In that large 
and populous manufacturing parish, even 


1S54. 


re] icf 
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before 1834, the system of confining relief | 


for the able-bodied, almost exclusively to 
the workhouse was in full operation. The 
same was the case at Sheffield, at Derby, 
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and many others of the large manu- 
facturing towns. Nottingham has _ been 
mentioned as a striking instance of a ma- 
nufacturing town in which the Commi; 
sioners have not ventured to enforce their 
laws. [ have heard with great surprise from 
an hon. Gentleman, who had been present in 
the Poor-law Committee, who has heard 
of the Assistant Poor- 


law Commissioner employed in the district 


th evidence there 

stion—I have heard, with ereat sur- 
prise and astonishment, the statement whic] 
that hon. G 
me. The 
Nottin neither th 
Commissioners havi 
] 


Lid (fy ule 


nutleman has made this even 


} 


hon. Gentleman states, that 


oham gentry nor ¢] 
to enforce th 
ought it would |} 
dangerous to do so in a place where th 
poor could ass 


and 


, . 
iw, because they th 


mble tog ther, express thei 


grievances, combine to concert mod 

of resistance to that oppression which was 
unhesitatingly practised upon the poor in 
the agricultural districts. What are th 
facts respecting Nottingham? In that town, 
up toarecent period, the relief given to 
the able-bodied has been almost exclusively 
But, in con- 
of the revulsion in trade som 
eighteen months ago, great and severe dis 
tress prevailed in the town. Still, for ; 
considerable period, the system of work- 


. Sean 1% 
confined to the workhouse. 
sequence 


house relief was adhered to. The ecuar- 
dians and the Poorelaw Commissioner 
AGTCE( in the expediency of adhering to 


that system of relief as Jong as it could 
ly be maintained. <A_ considerabk 

residue of a former subscription, 
raised at a period of distress, toecther with 


possibly 
i 

’ 
sum, the 


additional subscriptions, was emploved in 
the meantime in alleviating, as far as pos- 
sible, the distress which existed: but, in 
the application of this money, the greatest 
pains were taken to adhere strictly to th 
principles of the Poor-law Amendment Act. 
Relief was given only in return for labour, 
and the 
compared with what the parties could have 
earned in the ordinary course of trade, that 
no man who could get employed elsewhere 
would throw himself voluntarily on this 
resource. ‘Ilys sum was, however, expended 
in course of time, and this fact was stated 
to the Commissioners, who at once said, 
“The workhouse being full, it is not the 
principle of the new Act that relief should 
be refuse d to those who are entire ly desti- 
tute,” and they at once gave permission to 
the guardians to continue the system, here- 
tofore carried on by voluntary contribu- 
tions, by money raised under 


remuneration was made so low, 


a poor-rate 
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But in doing this, the guardians still used 
the workhouse as a test, where 
ceived it the reality of 
grounds which parties urged in their appli 
cations for relief. Whenever an applicant 
was improvidence or idle 
habits, 1 | 
the workhouse: 
did not 


Repeal of the 


an 
S Fer 


1 
they con 
a 


necessary, of the 


‘s i 
notorious {oi 


= 
relief was refused him, exvce} in 
in eases where 


seem attributable to 


relief was given out of doors, but still, as 
I have already said, in return laboun 
The hon. Member for Fins! cOMi- 


pared the case of Notting im 
of Holbeach, 


whe re¢ he States 
the distress was equally great, any relax 


tion of the law had been refused. Tl 
hon. Member says, out-door relief was 
refused at Holbeach, because, with rural 
population, it was safe to do so ; 


lar case of 


the simi 
missioners had not refused to 
the system of 1 li 
astonished that 
have been made. I 
eround whi 
departed from at 
workhouse is not large enough to r \ 


on 


more inmates; but: 
no difficulty in receiving } 


workhouse, application made « ’ 
severe weather of tl : IX \ 
relax the rule. The Commi ners ti 


on what I consider to be a sound disereti 
refused the application, and on t] ] rt 

—that if they admi | 
giving relief out of 
it was 


itted tl principle of 


( 
necessary, the farmers and others, 


who were employing the labourers at 1 
immediate profit, would at once throw 
them on the rates. ‘The etkect would 
been this, that the good workm« wl 


though there was no great service rendered 
by them during this weather, were o 

ployed in consideration of the services th 
would render hereafter — thos 
would have been thrown on 


must have been maintained, not by thos 
who wanted and would be benefitted | 
their labour, but by the parish at large— 


by the smaller tradesmen and others, wl 
ought not in justice to be called on te } 
for a portion of the labour which would be 
required in the course of the year for th 
cultivation of the land in their immediate 
neighbourhood. ‘The 
saw another evil which would result 
their consenting to relax the rule, the effect 
of doing so would be to take away the 
motive labourers now have to lay by money 
in the time of harvest, and in other sea- 
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that, in the same speech in which the hon 
Member urged this objection, he had refer- 
red with approbation to the system pursued 
previously to the passing of the new law 
at Oldham.  T[ have turned to the evidence 
taken by the Commissioners of inquit 





respect to the administration of relief in 
Oldham in 1833—a parish with which the 


hon. Member is particularly well acquaint 
—and it appr ars from that statement a 
statement which during a period of fi 
vears has not been impeached) that in 1 


workhouse at Oldham there was a ec Mlypuet 


separation of the sexes, except in 


of old married yx op! ~who were allowed to 
live together. Youne married persons r 


always separated. The hon. Member for 


Oldham was, I believe, himself the overseer | 


for that ‘town; he therefore was a party 
to this separation of the sexes. [Mr 
Fielden: T was overseer of Todm rden. | 
| beg pardon; I fancied the hon. Member 
had said that he was overseer at Old- 


} 


ham: but the hon. (:entleman has, at 
all events, professed great satisfaction with 
the administration of the Poor-laws in that 
district, before the passing of the last Act. 
The hon. Gentleman told us, that thi 
of his motion is to return to the old system 
of relief of the poor. If that were the case 
why did he propose simply the repeal of the 
Act of 18384? Why did he not bring 
forward those monstrous cases which oe- 


obj ct 


curred previous to 1834, and apply to them 
the principle, that, “ those whom God had 


joined no man ought to put asunder ?” Why 
did he use these inflammatory topics to 
excite indignation against the present sys- 
tem, when they were equally applicable to 
the system pursued at Oldham lone befor: 
the Act of 1834 was thought of 2 And why 
did he altogether abstain from a referenc: 
to the same system adopted formerly, not in 
Oldham alone, but in the majority of the 
workhouses in the manufacturing district 

In most parts of Lancashire, I believe, this 
system prevailed before 1834 as well as at 
present. The hon. Member told us, that 
the workhouses are prisons. Are they more 


prisons now than they were before the pas- | 
sing of the Poor-law Amendment Act ? | : 


? The 
real hardship of a prison consisted in this 
—that persons could not get out of them 


In what respect are they prisons 


when they wished ; while the inmates of the | 


workhouses can leave them when thev 


think fit. They are refused, indeed, the 
liberty of going in and out at their plea- | 


sure. Being maintained at. th expense of 
the industrious portion of the communits 










to correct all the evils which had er 
up in the long course of t] former ma 
forward by the hon. Member, inst 
of being an argument against the m 


sure of 1834, is one of the strone 
arguments that can be urged in its favou 
yardon of the House if I do not d 


: 
I 
with the speech of the hon. Gentleman ver 


) 
systematically; but r lly, though I ray 
my best attention to 1t, [| was unal 
to find out the thread of the hon. Membei 


argument, nor have I sueeeeded in disk 


rae 
vering what was the point that he labom 
to prove. I have na ivoured, in Vain, 

certain what the hon. Gentlem wisl 





to substitute for that to which he objec 
Reing unable to discover connexiol 
the hon. Gentleman’s argument—thoue! 
no doubt, it has a connexion lam obli 
| to remark upon his observations one by on 
without being able to show that thev 1 
unv relation each to thi ther some 0 
th objection ot the hon. ¢ ntiemnn 1 
fount 9 he ud, o his o1 ! juries | 
appears, that he had emploved certain pet 
sons to go from house to house in Bedford 
shu to mais ror nee and tl 
statement was, that the allowances of ag 
persons had been reduced. and that thi 
ereatest distr existed No doubt tli 
_ WIS Evyprde ved hy th how Crentlemiui 
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I made their inquirie s fairly enough; but 7 th Act: that tl ouls if f 
ri still the result can hardly be satisfactory lthis kind which ha 
until it has been submitted to the test ot | ire. from { t 
nt inquiry, and till an opportunity has been | ti f rates I am not abl to say 
viven of ascertaini Yr what answer can he how that ha ! | { re “lle no 
iven to their statemen { cannot H 
help thinking, therefor \\ | { been pi 
been fairer, if the proofs of tl S ( 
‘ elects of th 1e\ \et 1 | | | t i I l 
from parts of the country ( vu iwho « 
has b th of 
for the Co t 
1LO thy } tion i i 
i : j Vi i Cl if 13 | \ I 
; he coaudjutor of tl hon 
Oldham, on this question, « 
t} tigation to | instituted with 1 t to \ . ! ; i 
those pla vh . Ih | y | 
iHorded the most strikime x pies of 
' evils of tl pl it Svs i f t 
( vas th esul 1} l I ! ! I i ( | OG 
iS } Was particularly examined into, id my | have | 10 motive, no temptatt wi] 
ta impression is, that th vidence in thos ver to address the Hous md I] am = pre- 
{ cases SO St lected by Mr. \\ ilter HiwiwSe il pure | { | I that » | tit ns, Ol that 
he went clearly to prove this, that whatever | very few, | | presented, signed 
n te night be the condition of th tble--bodied Or] tural rers, in favour of ti \et 
I labours Er. 2 all events the old th sick, 3 it | \ h to is] tl h n. Grent l - Is 
i and the infirm, have larger allowances, are | he prepared to show, that in_ thos part 
CLO\ more indulged, and are, in all respects, | wh this Act h me into the 1 
roma better off under the new system than under | decided operation, there exists on the part 
Olly the old. lam sure, that the hon. Membe1 f the ager tural labour vy discontent 


iste for Oldham will not say, that this was not r dissatisfaction ? Mr. Field “Very 


me proved by the evidence of last year. I great ?”] The hon. Gentleman says, “ very 
On or cannot consider it, therefore, a satisfactory | great. What are the symptoms of it 
Wwour, way of attacking the Act to make these} Even during the past year, which was one 
t de sort of ex parte statements of particular | of almost unexampled pressure, what proot 
1 Vel grievances brought up from parts of the | was there in the agricultural districts of a 

ony country into which no inyguiry bas yet been | general and wide-spreading discontent 
Inal made. Even if the facts be true, the | Does the he Member find anything ap- 
nbel Seconder of this motion has fairly admitted, | proachine to the state of things that existed 
disc the Act is not to be condemned on account | in the year 1830? ‘The country had then 
ourcee of the existence of a few cases of abus« the full ] fit of that law which the hon. 
in, The hon. Member for Finsbury has justly | Gentleman wishes to restore; they were 
visl observed, that unless the opponents of the | in the full enjoyment then of all the 1] = 


ject measure can show that it be the tendency | ings ot that system of poor relief, which 








ion of the Act to produce these evils—tunless } was the desire of the hon. Gentleman to 
one] it be proved that they grow naturally out | bring back to them. In that year, what 
lier of the Act—nothing would be established | was the condition of the country? Hla 
ron against the system. Under the ne as | the House forgotten the frichtfully alarni- 
hi well as under the old system, some cases of | ing state of things im the winter of 1850, 
we 0 hardship or neglect may, no doubt, be | when a large portion of the people were in 
Wel found to exist. The utmost vigilance, on | open insurrection, approaching almost | 
] the part of the authorities, cannot prevent the « pit il itselfi—when outrages of the 
pel some such cases arising: but it remains to | worst description were committed in the 
ford be decided, whether, under the new or] most daring manner all over the south and 
the under the old system, those cases are of | England—when nightly fires wer 
aged more frequent occurrence ? The hon. | and almost universal alarm for the 
thi Member for Oldham said, that no petitions | safety of their property had seized the agri 
thi have been signed by the «aericultural J cultua ilinhabitants of the country? The 
na labourers in faveur of the continuance o | present state of things was happily very 
‘ »Y2 
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different from that, and in my opinion the 
change is mainly to be attributed to the very 
Act which the hon. Gentleman laments. 
1 am confident, that the present im- 
proved condition of the south of Eng- 
land is in a great measure attributable to 
the Act passed in 1834 for the amendment 
of the Poor-laws. The House will see the 
importance of fully considering what was 
the state of the country at the former 
period to which I have adverted, because, 
with that before him, the hon. Gentleman 
Says he is ready to repeal the Act of 1834, 
and has even distinctly 


Repeal of the 


recommended a 
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las collected by the assistant commission 
lin 1832 and 


return to that practice which, under the | 


former law, was the chief cause of all the 
mischief which prevailed. ‘The hon. Mem- 
ber has advised us to return to the 
allowance system, since he said if the 
labourers could not obtain wages suffi- 


cient for their comfortable support, it 
was the duty of the country by means 
of forced rates to come to their aid. 
And, as example is better than precept, 
the hon. Gentleman has further told us 
what was his practice when he was over- 
seer at Todmorden ; he informed us that as 
the hand-loom weavers could not earnenough 
to maintain themselves in a proper manner | 
he supplied the deficiency out of the poor- 


rates, and assisted them with money for the 
purchase of materials and implements for 
carrying on their trade. Such was the hon. 
Gentleman’s practice, and would 
again be the practice if the new law were 
repealed. In my opinion (1 must observe 
in passing) that statement affords the 
strongest ground for*saying that the intro- 
duction of this measure into Lancashire, as 
well as into other parts of the country, will 
not be altogether useless. But as the ques- 
tion is whether we shall return to the sys- 
tem existing previous to 1834, I must call 
on the House to see how the system which 
then prevailed affected the labourers them- 
selves, and how they have been affected by 
the operation of the new Act. I will not go 
into any length of detail, but I beg to 
call the attention cf the House to some 
of the facts which appear as the result 
of that inquiry which formed the ground 
of the present law. It was almost the 
universal practice in the south of England, 
prior to 1834, for the labourers to receive 
low wages and at the same time some al- 
lowance from the parishes; in fact, the 
able-bodied labourers were, in one shape or 
other, in part maintained out of the rates. 
What were the consequences of this sys- 
tem? In the first place the effect was this 


1 
such 


| but who was the man, who, if 
| tained by earning wages, would be thy 


1 could maintain himself without 
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—that no labourer received remuncration 
proportioned to the nature of his labour. 
The only consideration of the employers 
was, not who of the 


New Poor-Law. 


labourers was the 
most able and could be most useful to them, 
not main. 


greatest burden on the parish. The fact 
was, that every man who it was thought 


being em 
ployed was refused altogether the oppor- 
tunity of Phe 


earning Wages. evidence 


1 1853, distinctly proves that 

many cases the moment a labourer had by 
any circumstances come into the possession 
of a small sum of money, he was refused 
employment till that money was expended 
One instance of this kind occurred in th« 
parish of Royston, in which a person wh 
had sprung from humble life had aceumu- 
lated a considerable amount of personal pro- 
perty, which he bequeathed to a number 
of labourers, his relations. When they re- 


| ceived their money the parochial authori- 


ties said, “ That will be a great advantag 
to us—it will relieve our poor-rates.” ‘Th 
that those individua 

who were perhaps anxious to go on earn- 
ing money, that they might make a_pro- 
vision for their old age, or in case of any 
infirmity that might attack them, wer 
thrown into compulsory and involuntary 
idleness. They were left to spend their 


consequence Wds, 


money assoon as they could at the beer-shops 
or inany way they pleased; but they wer 
virtually prohibited from laying it by, 
from depositing it in savings’ banks, o1 
from employing it in any other profitabl 
manner, and from maintaining themselves 
by their honest labour. <A case 
in a neighbouring parish to 


occurred 
toyston of a 
person being compelled by the parochial 
authorities to take two paupers into his 
employment which forced him to discharg 
from his service two excellent labourers, 
and I will read to the House from th 
published evidence the account of what fol- 
lowed, given by Mr. Nash, of Royston 
* Of the men dismissed one was John 
Walford, a parishioner of Barley, a steady, 
industrious, trustworthy, single man, who, 
by a long and rigid economy, had saved 
about 100/. On being dismissed, Walford 
applied in vain to the farmers of Barley for 
employment. ‘ It was well known that he 
had saved money, and could not come on 
the parish, although any one of them would 
willingly have taken him had it been 
otherwise.” After living a few months 
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without being able to get any work, he 
bought a cart and two horses, and has ever 
since obtained a precarious subsistence by 
carrying corn to London for one of the 
Cambridge merchants; but just now the 
current of corn is northward, and he has 
nothing to do; and at any time he would 
gladly have exchanged his employment for 
that of day labour if he could have obtained 


work. No reflection is intended on th 
overseers of Barley ; they only do what all 
others are expected to do; though the 


voung men point at Walford 


und call him a 
fool for not spending his money at 
lic-house, as the V do - adding, t] at then he 
would get work.” I[ could multiply in 
stances of this kind, and show, that | 
bourers were refused employment 
they had been frugal and 1 
enough to possess them 
decently furnished, or of one or two cows. 
Such was the former system ; and 


Gentleman complains of the existing law, 





charging against it, that it makes no dis 
tinction between ‘‘ the honest man and the 


greatest vagabond in England.” I totally 
deny the truth of the assertion ; I say 1 
does make a distinction, for it sccures to the 
honest man the legitimate reward of honesty 
and industry, and it leaves to the dishonest 
or ‘‘ the vagabond ” to suffer those penalt 

which the laws of society have provided 


for his misconduct. ‘The system which the 
hon. Gentleman would restore in one sens 


certainly made a distinction also. The in- 
dustrious man it punished for his honesty 
and industry, and the ‘* greatest Vaca. 
bond,” to use the hon. Gentleman's ex- 
pression, was the one who received the 
greatest indulgence and the greatest favour 
It condemned the industrious to idlencss, 
and gave employment and wages to thie 
worthless ; care and providence were as 
much discouraged as industry, and extra- 


vagance and laziness were the 
consequences. ‘The 
driven into immorality, and 

the lowest state of degradation. 
parishes in the southern districts, more than 
half the men of the labouring population 
were employed in useless labour, such as 
digging holes and filling them up again, car- 
rying stones away and bringing them back 
to the place whence they had been taken. 
That was the mode of employment under the 
system which the hon. Gentleman would 
restore. But that was not all. In the 
Report of the Poor-law Commissioners 
there are to be found extracts from the 
books of various parishes, and amongst 


necessary 
poor were actually 
reduced to 


In som 





{ Fes. 20} 


New Poor-Law. I 


sah 


, others, of Hampton, from which it appears, 


that labourers were in some cases paid, not 


for labour, but for standing in the common 


pound doing nothing. I find one charge 


; 
and there are others of the same sort, 
for men and boys standing in the pound 
for six days, 6/. 7s. Again, ! ask, 1s such thi 
system which the *‘ friends of the poor” wish 
t -establish 2 There was another and a 
still more revolting practi resulting 


from that system. Jt was by no means 





inusual in thos days to | it the labkour- 
ing poo! to auction among the 
farme} i labour of honest Lnelish- 
men, guil f no crime but that of being 
poor, W put up for sale, without their 
y p ce auction! ‘The system 
Was Tl I sh | s icl nd S ich 
i familly 1 SS Qs., or 1Os. per \ ek 
for the pport. Hay roitraril 
fixed the m which th deemed neces- 
Sary I XI step \ to hold 1 reg hal 
ucti which t fal rs attended 
md becam biddet for tl ibour of the 
pauper— d i will give 2s. Od. ano- 
ther nother 4s.”’ and ultimately th 
labour of the man was knocked down to 
the highest bidde Suppose that one of 
hem Salad h Wi ld FLV ) the service 
of the } per were Inil ediately asslgned 
to him without any assent on the part of 
the lividual, without any option on the 
part ol La rel th ervile ( l 
i ( ma wi once oned t 
| ] § who ] ud 111s 1- Wwe k, 
d the parish mad ) the remaining 1s 
r 5s plet t Im ad med eces-= 
ry ion e support of the labourer and 
{his famaly What were the mducements 
to this 1 to work? The only induce- 
nent was this, and it \ certainly of a 
i very negative kind, he knew that if | 
were idle b yond 1 certain point, he would 
ibe taken before a magistrate and com 
mitted to the tread-muill. He might 
}be the most industrious man, the best 
{workman that ever went into a field, 
\but under this system he derived no 
| benefit either from his skill or his industry. 
Hope was absolutely denied to him; he 
| laboured under compulsion, and compulsion 
|alone. The system was precisely and identi- 
| cally the same as that which, by the law for 
| the abolition of slavery, which was passed in 
1855, was applied to the black population 
jin the slave colonies. The whole of th 
| labouring population in those districts of 


England 


to which he had 
virtually degraded to the state o 
slaves — to the same state of mitigated 


referred, were 
5 
f 


white 
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that which 
1853 in thie 


nov 


lavery as 
the law of 
which would) continue i 
about : 


existed 
West Tndics 

1 operation 
rs. more. Phe 


and 


two vei 


system was 
The man had no ine 
ducement to labour but the compulsion of 


terror: 


precisely the same. 


he dreaded the punishment impo ed 


upon idleness; but the hope of reward 
from the active and industrious application 


of his labour was wholly withheld from 


him. All power of raising himsclf in lif 
was denied to him; his only prospect 
in the world was to drae on from 
infancy to old age this degrading and 
wretched existence. In this respect 


the situation of the I, 
under the old law, was worse than that of 
the ne ZrO appre ntice in the W 


the present 


elish 





by cause t 


moment, 
prentice could at least look forward 
expiration of a short space of time, to the 
his bondage. Not 
labourer )) lor to 1834 
time the Eneland 
Partial 


were mad In 


complete termination of 
o the J nelish 
Up te that system in 
was vetting worse an | 


( {forts 


worse. 
it is true, 
break through that harsh, t 
that atro 
rts were extremely 


places to 


abominable, ious system 


those cl! rare, and too 


often were wholly ineffectual. So that 
the poison—the gangrene (if I may us 
such an expression) was gradually but 


making 


SUTCLY 
b 4 


progress ; year after year 


and d 


} “noe 
its baneful destructive influence was 


extending, and those districts in which 
it had root 
again escaped the evils of the inf 
I ask the House, then, is it again pre- 
pared to revert to these evils? TI admit, 
ISS4 was 
that 


the disease was of 


Onee taken S¢ ldom or never 


tion, 


‘ 
that the measure proposed in 


measure. I 
applied to 


a very strong 
the 


a character corr spond nt to the intensitv 


idmit, 


cure 


and malignity of the distemper. But is the 
House prepared, upon the motion of the 
hon. Member for Oldham, to repeal the 
wlopted in 1834, end to return to 
the system under which these mischiefs 
existed? True it was, perfectly truc, as 
the hon. Member for Oldham had stated, 
and as the Member for 

had repeated, that, under the 
the means of an 
tion did exist. 


nicasure 


hon. Finsbury 


former law, 
improved administra- 
But there was no security 
that those means would be employed. Will 
the House, then, perpetrate such a cruelty 
to the poor man—will it commit the in 
justice to the whole labouring population 
of the 


country of again bringing into force 


sieat 22 3 
, system Which, 


whatever its advantages 
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mioht theoretically he, every one kav 


was fraught, in its practical working, w 


the most distressing and most dread 
| consequences to the poor, and to society 


laren ? As to the able bodicd yi or, th 
I contend that the change in the 
withstanding its 


] ’ 
Law, rie 


apparcnt harshness, hh 


| been in reality an inestimable advantag 


i the 


labourer, | 


at the | 


‘old 


jing to 


_ 


lavish relicf former 


the condition of the whol 
lass throughout thi 


of the 
eiven bas raised 


refusal 


southern part of 

With respeet to the really d 
tressed, to the 
impotent, to tho 
of carning their 
is still clearer. 

blished under th 
Act has not had 
but on the 


( 

kinedom. 
sick, to the aged, to t 
who had not the pov 
own subsistence, the « 
To them th Syst mi est 
Amendm 


appearance ¢ | 


Poor-law 
even the 


harshness ontrary, has been th 


( 
createst of all Da sible |e ng V} 
are not left to the merey of irrespor 
ble and desp tie versce) with no redre 
but an uncertain appeal to thi ust 
il 


There is How Ith CVCFY distri ta body 


men repres i 

trict, to which committed the duty « 
deciding upon all pplication for rely 

Phere are paid oflicers appointed by tl 

body, and boy these officers ther 
are th Commissioners and \ssistant 


Commissioners, prompt to punish all ca 


of neglect of the really suffering and desti 
' hea ‘ } : 
LLite poor. It IS Known that thes powec! 
hit I | ae tullv excl i if 1 know 
that wheney 1 case of neglect or 1] 
I or th cl oO} destitute ha bee 


LIS 

brought before the Commiss! 
been promptly Lon id di 
afford d, if not 
the 


Did 


iN UuIrE 
otherwise, at all eve nts by 
culty ove 
exist under th 
Member of th 


under the old 


punishment of the rsceel 
things 


every 


such a stat¢ of 
law? Dor 
House rer 


s not 
ember how often 


law they 


d to hear of the sick and dying 


pauper being butleted from } irish to parish 
from district to district, each endeavoul 


avoid the burden of maintaining 
uttel 
The disputes about settlement 
of this 


the agonies of 


t 
him in the hour of sickness and 
destitution. 
led continually to scenes descrip- 
tion. 
death 

eistrates from one district 
carried in carts 
about from workhouse to workhouse, until 
(as not unfrequently happened) death re- 
sufferines before a 
found for their reduced 
fram«¢ Does 


re member how women tn the very 


Paupers almost in 
were removed under the orders of 


to another 





by ove and bandied 


CCrs, 


lieved them from their 
shelter was and 
emaciated 


: : 
not the House 


agoni 
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committee which ha 
ya inquire into the « 
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now existed ind had manifested no 
| sitton to ext hud any evidence hich 
ild be addueed by any member belong 
{ t, or in any degre tend to atishy 

uhtry, open the ears of the \lem- 


y 
of tt f at use to any just coliplaint 


might be urged against the new law. 


ust. ti refore. decline to support the 
tion of f hon. Gentleman But alte 
cl ith nob Lord though hie 
Ss not prey | to follow him through 
Ae. 

Vett re sO | 1} 

| {to offer afew observ 

| } LI urpris 
i I ng it ppeal a to 
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to be in need and deserving of support, he 
might receive it under his own roof, and 


wife and family in a new Poor-law work- 
house. That was a tangible complaint 


against the law, and one of the main 


grievances which was loudly spoken of 


by the opponents of the bill; indeed, it 
had been admitted by Mr. Gulson, in the 
report of the Poor-law ¢ 
The moment a man sou 
relief, though he 
and have 


OMISSlOners, 
cht for parochial 


might be 


ment, become dis 


Causes over which he could have no Coh- 
trol, it seemed to be assumed that he 
came to the board of vardians of his 
parish only to impose upon them : for the 


workhouse Was proposed as the test of his 
destitution and 
that, in his limited experience, 
thus understood the people of England. 
In that part of the cou 
belonged, every man who was able to 

if 


ae 
ncerity. rie 


work was also anxious to obtain wot 


They were influenced by that good ol 


( 
English feeling which led them to strive 
to the utmost, andto make any sacrifice, 
even of lift 
chial relief, ve that in many 
other parts of England the feelings of the 
people were not so debased as to lead them 


almost, rather than ask paro- 


He did belie 


to seize every opportunity of Imposing on 
the guardians for the sake of getting a 
miserable pittance. | e who would 


take the trouble to inquire would find that 
in almost every ca 
led such persons as those whom he had 
mentioned to apply for relief, and he 
trusted that ther | 

outraged, and charity poisoned at its 
source, by their being pointed to the 


house 


Tee lings W 


work- 
medium through 
The 
to the abuses under the 


as the only 


assistance was to be obtaine d. noble 
Lord had referred 


old law, with respect to imposition and the 


manner in which the labour of the pauper 


was disposed of by auction. Admitting 


this to have been the case in the southern 


and midland counties, he must say that 
he would rather have his labour sold by 


auction, than have the workhouse allow. 


ance pointed to him as the only means by 
which he could 


able-bodied 


receive relief, being an 
for bad as the first 
considered the latter to be 
vreater magnitude. It 


labourei 
evil was, he 
one of much vas 
also said, that this workhouse principle of 
relief would induce a desire to work and 


get good wages, and also a habit of saving 


f COMMONS} 


want, and want only, 
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something against the day of distress 
j}among those who were fortunate enough 
not be subjected to separation from his | 


to obtain work and good wages, and thus a 
spirit of economy would be infused int 
the labouring population, and tend to thei 
great improvement. He trusted that this 


idea would be realised. <A very ingeniou 


pamphlet had been put into the hands of 


the Members of that House, 
from the 


showing that 


rate of wages in many parts of 


the country it was possible for labourers 


to lay up savings, while it 


l r otlie rs. 


’ was im possi bi 
But while he admitted the possi 
bility of the labouring classes being able to 
save something, and would most earnestly 
impress on them the advantage of cultiva- 
ting habits of frugality and economy, in 
order that they might be In some measur 

) 


day of distress, he would 


use that mankind were not 


prepared for th 
tl = Ho 
in a st of perfection, and that ther 


were Tet ings and 


remind 


habits among the lowe 

it was difficult to restrain ; 
and that if they did not lay up all they 
mizht save, to guard aeainst 
distress, the House consider how 
many persons there the highei 


ranks of life whose ¢ ducation, intellig nce, 


( rd¢ rs wh h 
unforeseen 
should 
were 1n 


ind means, might warrant the 
tter thin but 


i 
how to keep their 


expectation 
who did not 
expenditure 


know 
within 


their income. If such, then, was the 
case, they ought to look with some degree 
of tendern n the conduct of the hum- 
1] classes in this spect, th oh thev 
did haa | | mol th in Was | rude nl 
in pre 1 tification instead of laying 
up their savings for a time of need. He 
tru I that n the ¢ nmittee had con- 

Lue 1 tl ir lab th House would be 
|in a condition to entertain the question of 


which $ 





the alteration of this law ; for he believed 
that and 
were necessary to make it 


modifications 
eable and 
acceptable to the public, and useful and ad- 
vantageous to the Jabouring portion of the 
He thougat the time had not 
yet arrived for that. It was the duty of the 
Committee to take all the evidence that 
could tend to elucidate the practice of the 
law, and when the Committee had con- 
cluded its labours, the House would be 
better able to determine on what altera- 
tions were nec and when they 
came to that he should be prepared to 
propose and assist the completion of cer- 
tain alterations whi¢h he had in his mind, 
but which it was not necessary for him at 
preseut to state. 


some alterations 


agTre 


community. 


ssary ; 
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Mr. Clay should not have troubled the 
House on the present occasion, although 
he was opposed to the motion, if it had 
not been that in connexion with this sub- 
ect there had been publicly attributed to 


him certain sentiments which he had never 


uttered, and opinions that he had never 
entertained. He alluded to what had 
taken place recently at a meeting 
his own district with reference to the dis- 


he ld In 


tressed Spitalfields weavers. He begged 
now to disclaim the sentiments then pub- 
licly attributed to him, and to declare 
most solemnly and emphatically (and h 
trusted that declaration might reach the 
ears of those in whose presence the state- 
ment was made) that if there was any 
feeling in reference to legislation—if there 
was any object to which he was wi 
devote every energy both of bo 
mind, that feeling and that object was to 
raise the moral and physical condition of 
the humbler classes of his fellow-country 

men. He b lieved those sentimen 
mated the majority of the House, and that 
though hon. Members might differ as to 
the best mode of effecting that object, yet 
all desired to attain it, and he must tak 

this occasion to say, that he left the 1 


sponsibility of such a contrary cou 


f ny 
tS daill- 


upon the heads of those who, within and 
without the walls of the House, endea- 
voured to convince the peo; { 
state and condition of the humbler classes 
was not at all times of deep sa vital in- 
terest to Members on both sides of this 
House. In common with the noble Lord 
below him (Lord Howick) 
to express his 
of purpose which had induced the hon. 
Member for Oldham to bring 
distinctly forward for the 
House. The hon. Member had evid ntly 
no second purpose, and he (Mr. Clay) was 
delighted, that after all the violent lan- 
guage which had been used out of doors 
by individuals and by some portions of the 
public press, actuated no doubt by con- 
scientious views, but who had laboured to 
influence the opinions of thé 
England on the subject of the new Poor- 
laws—he was delighted that the 
had been so 
a decision of the newly assembled Patlia- 
ment, and that it might thus be a 
what proportion of the representatives were 
to be prepared to say, that the New Poor- 
law should be repealed. But to the motion 


; 
admiration of the honesty 


this question 
decision of the 


question 
| 


which had been brought forward by the 
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people of 


' conducted by a body « 
calmly brought to the test of 


scertained | 


| parishes of England, 
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hon. Member for Oldham, he was most 
decidedly opposed. No motion less 
worthy to be entertained by the House 
could possibly be propounded. He had 
been an earnest and supporter 
of the Poor-law Bull 

Hous - ind there 
stance, in his whoie Parliamentary 


onsistel 


its passage through 
was no one circum- 


career, 


upon which he looked with more unmin- 
oled Satistact ie | | COUCE ived the 4 {> 
1eVEl , 1 a legislative measure 
crounded on clearer or more overwhelm- 
ine evid e of the necessity of such a 
measul en¢ more carefully 
sifted, than had the Poor-law Amendment 
\ct | is with a view to the benefit of 
the huml ses that he andthe ma- 
jority of t House had sup] orted that 
measu (he supporters of the bill had 


velieved, that there was no other remedy 


for that process of demoralization which 
had begun to an extent which threatened 
to brine th labou yr classes into that 
iby of lar degradation 
from which it would, in a few years longer, 
lave | i ” em nem 
Th pati » that bill 
had been passed tained, had not 
been disay nted——t would assert 
t h it th \ ipa 3 | been more 
than fulfilled | >to him matter ot 
Irpt that ( 1 COUld, altel 
the ove det i the beneti- 
il ef N I law, hola 
Suc } . | | the 
| is¢ i ae OUl 
cas | | Ci lemen 
lt 0 f t \eri- 
cultural ¢ I s s back ?-—— 
was tl | Whi 1 the 
evidence was more convil ¢ than that 
which went to wt beneficial effects 
f the New IP \ericulturists, 


merchants, farmers, indeed all who had 
nined, had concurred in hat 
Chat Committee had heard from 
he result of the New 


b en @Cxal 


) 
| the witnesses that 
Poor-law had been the reduction of rates, 
the prevention of pect ulatior l, and jobbing, r 
ind the cnlielieuidieas for an irrespot mE 
a ann ion OF a res] onsible direction, 
cted by the rate- 
payers themselves. It had been said, both 
by the hon. Member for Finsbury and the 
hon. Member for Oldham, that the old 
re well administered. Now, 
yb ject ol the New 
ipply to all the 
those very salutary 
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what had been the 
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those who opposed the passing of the new 
law, and nothing had since passed which 
had induced him to be of opinion that 
he had then formed any erroneous views 
of the measure. But opposing a bill was 
one thing; the measure was now law, and 
although he admitted, and not only ad- 
mitted but declared, that there was a great 
amount of distress and difficulty arising 
out of the new law, yet he could not| 
‘support the motion of the hon. Member 
for Oldham, because he did entertain a 
hope that there would be some relaxation 
in the provisions of that law. He also 
looked with more hope to the present 
Poor-law Committee than to the last, | 
and he saw in that Committee adisposition 
to inquire most thoroughly into the oper- | 
ation of the measure. There was an ob- 
servation or two, however, of the noble 
Lord, the Secretary at War, which had 
excited in his mind some surprise. The 
noble Lord had, as it seemed to him, 
uttered an imprudent challenge to the 
hon. Member for Oldham, to produce 
evidence of the dissatisfaction of the la- | 
bourers with the present Poor-law. The| 
noble Lord said that we had no such 
scenes now as took place in 1830; but ! 
surely that was not the only evidence of 
their discontent. The way to prevent the 
repetition of such scenes was to grant to| 
the Committee which was now sitting on 
this Bill every facility for inquiring into | 
the condition of the persons affected by 
that measure. The noble Lord had also 
stated that under the old law a system | 
had prevailed of ¢ mploying men by sitting | 
them up to auction, He could assure his} 
noble Friend, that something very like | 
that took place at present. He would | 
observe too that under the present system 
a great deal more was paid for the poor 
than was levied by rates. In many parishes 
subscriptions were raised for soup, clothes, 
and money for the poor; in short, making 
an addition to the rates, which caused 
the benevolent portion of the inhabitants 
to come down with very much larger sums 
than they paid under the old system. In 
the meanwhile the niggardly and the hard- 
hearted refused to bear theirshare of thebur- | 
den, which fell with double weight upon the 
others. F 


Repeal of the 





Feeling, however, the same re- 
pugnance to the Bill which he had enter- 
tained against it when it was first brought 
forward, he yet doubted whether it would 
be the wisest course now to repeal the 
Act, as next year the result of the in- 
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quiries of the Committee would be before 
the House, and they could then come to 
the consideration of the question with 
much greater advantage than at present. 

Mr. Harvey remarked, that if, on thi 
one hand, there were many hon. Members 
who, like himself, felt it impossible, at 
the present stage of the inquiry, to give 
the motion of the hon. Member for Old- 
ham their instant assent, so, on the othe: 
hand, he thought that it would be obvious 
that it was still more difficult to give the 
motion a positive negative, more especially 
after the speech of the noble Lord. The 
noble Lord had given small or rather no 
encouragement to the House or to the 
country to hope that the Government 
would, in the slightest degree, relax in 
their attachment to this Bill.—Over and 
over again the Government asserted that 
they would pin their fame in future times 
upon this measure, and that, however 
fruitful in errors and strong in weakness 
all their other policy might have been, 


they would yet be prepared to cast to the 


winds every other pretension, so that they 


might be recognised by posterity as the 
authors of the Poor-law Amendment Act. 
If that was the sentiment with which this 
measure was regarded by the Cabinet, he 
admired the courage with which the noble 
Lord avowed and adhered to it; but wher 
the House heard from the noble Lord who 
was now taking so active a part in the 
Poor-law Committee, a speech, in many 
parts able, and ingenious throughout, he 
did not know what the House in its hopes, 
or the country in its fears, ought to ex- 
pect. While, however, he thought that 
this motion should not be met by a direct 
negative, he participated in the difficulty 
felt by other hon. Members as to giving it 
unqualified support. He could not, for 
one, exclude from his recollection the fact, 
that he had voted for the Poor-law Amend- 
ment Act, and he did so from a feeling 
which would still induce him to counte- 
nance many of its provisions—namely, 
that it gave protection to the fruits of in- 
dustry, and acted as a discouragement to 
those who preferred idleness to honest 
labour. It was the same principle which 
had led him to oppose the claims of the 
state paupers, and of all those who, being 
able to find work, were too lazy to do it. 
With these impressions strong in his 
mind, he was not prepared to vote for 
the instant and unqualified repeal of the 
law, still less would he be entrapped into 
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an unqualified recognition of its principle. 
He should therefore move the previous 
question. He should, however, venture 
one or two observations on the debate. It 


Repeal of the 


struck him as a singular sentiment coming 


from a Cabinet Minister, that the best 
evidence of the content of the country with 
the measure was to be found in the ab- 


| 


sence of extraordinary violence and inti 


midating rebellion. The noble Lord 
called the attention of the House to th 
state of the country In 1830; to the ex- 
asperated peasantry, at that period con- 


gregating in frightful thousands, and m«¢ 
nacinge the 

and because they found that the peopl 
were now taking a view of then 
rights, and, relying on the kindness and 
reformed Parliament, 
table with petitions, 


} 


Government 
sober 


consideration of a 
were loading theit 
signed by multitudes, they were asked to 
infer that no real difficulty, no discontent 
was to be found in the working of this 
measure. Strange presumption, bespeak- 
ing total ignorance of the feelings of the 
people. The noble Lord had 


also en- 





with violence; | 


deavoured to establish a principle which | 


variance with the 


and 


was entirely at 
ence of every individual, 


testimony given on the subject 
—-namely, that the 


experi- 


! 1 
aiso with the 


the Poor-law Committee 
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rial influence on their comforts and condi- 


tion? But then they were told that at 
the end of the next Session this Act 
would expire, when it would be the pro- 


Introduce a 
new measure. But when that 
as the House to 


vince of the Government to 
) time 


hat way 


pro | Were they to legislate on th 
opin vate individuals or were 
hev to be o d by evid Ce collected 
trom all parts ot intry, disinterest- 
edlv and 4 i veg -f \s far as 
regarded t EV civen before the 
last Po ( ( it was not 
entitled least consideration and 
though | was |! ible to deny, not 
having upon it, that a impr ved 
Spirit prevali 1 in th present Committee, 
vet whe cal | to n ! that Lhnere 
had bee ly laid on the table of the 
House six successive reports from that 


Committee,and that those reportsembraced 
the evidence of one man—and that man a 
Poor-law Commissioner. He would venture 
to ask,of whatavailcould be such testimony ? 


We had had enough, and to spare, of this 


class of evidence. What the country 
| wanted was, that an inquiry should be 
made among those persons who could 
alone tell the real effect of the measure. 


before | 


working classes were in an improved condi- | 


tion. Now, he would appeal to every Gentle- 
man in the House who was connected 
with the industrious 
manufactures or in agriculture, 
up in his place and say, whether he be- 
lieved that they 
equal to those which they obtained anterior 
to the period when this Bill passed. No- 


variance with the 


classes, either in 


to stand 
were 


recelvin wages 


} 
i 


thine could be more at 
evidence civen before the Committee. [tf 
was. established by 
farmers, and workmen, that before the bill 


witnesses, 


hosts of 


into o who were 
eight or nine shillings a-week at 
» time received from the 
parish money or meal, according to the 
number of their families, to the amount 
of from five to ten shillings a-week, and 
that since the passing of that law an able- 
bodied man was not receiving more than 
eight or ten shillings a-week wages, while 


came peration, persons 


receiving 


wages, at the sam 


he was entirely excluded from all paro- 
Could the noble Lord conceive 


: : 
chial aid. 


it possible, after 2,000,000/. or 3,000,000/. 
had been abstracted from the funds for- 
merly applied to the support of the poor, 
that this diminution could have no mate- 


| 


A Committ had sat inquire into the 

lition of the hand-loom weavers, and 
volumes orts had been pres¢ nted, 
which 1t would juire the strength of a 


r to wield—and 


tl than or ry pau} 

now a commission was going forth to make 
another inquiry Why not adopt the 
same course, and empower the Commis- 
S| ers Of ll julry into th State ofl the 
hand-loom weavers to inquire into. the 
working of the Poor-law Amendment Act ? 


Or, if it was thought that this would be 
too largely extending their labours, why 
not appo . commission on purpose? If 
the commissioners visited the counties of 


Norfolk, Suffolk, and Ess: X, they would 


be witnesses of harrowing scenes of misery, 


| atiord a com lete in 
the delineations of content ippiness 
produc | by the m« sure, in which the 
Lord hc \ The 
evidence of the Poor-law Commissioner, 
the the 
system in the town of Nottingham. Now, 
the real evils of the Bill not 


traced in large towns. ‘The circumstance 


which woul swer to 


nobl 1d so larg ly indulged. 


working of 


Gulson, referred to 


to be 


were 


| of 60,000 or 80,000 persons being brou rht 


tomether within a ¢ ircumference of four or 
five miles, presented many advantages for 
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great deal of exaggeration and mixed with 
a great deal of matter which did not pro- 
perly belong to the question—-it was 
proper for the House to declare whether 
it would sanction or rebut the charges 
made against the present law. He would 
read to the House an extract from a news- 
paper with regard to the expectations 
entertained in reference to this motion. 
His own opinion was, that the excitement 
which had been got up in the north was 
altogether artificial ; and that the persons 
concerned in endeavouring to excite a 
feeling of hostility to tl 
did not, altogether, amount to a dozen, 


1e new poor-law, 


neither respectable in point of circum- | 


stances or intelligence. They had in. 
vited delegates from the north and othe: 
parts of the country to attend meetings, at 
which the people vo doubt assembled, 
through curiosity, to hear the harangues 


of Mr. Oastler, Mr. Stephens, and Mr. | 


Feargus O’Connor. The result was, thata 
meeting of delegates took place at Man- 
chester, which he believed was not very nu- 
merouslyattended. At this meeting the most 
exciting language was used. The 
Lord read an extract from some news- 
paper stating that the motion of the hon. 
Member for Oldham for the repeal of the 
poor-law act was to be introduced on the 


noble 


20th ; that it would be strenuously sup- | 


ported by the South Lancashire Poor-law 
Association, which had been engaged for 
some months in spreading tracts to show 
the injustice of the Poor-law Act and that 
their efforts had been generally attended 
with conviction to the minds of the people, 
that the law was repugnant to the first 
rights which they derived under the Bri- 
tish constitution. He would not read to 
the House the violent language which had 


been used in support of the resolutions | 


proposed at this meeting. The resolu- 
tions, themselves, three in number, were 
to the effect, that the act recently passed, 
called the poor-law amendment act, had 
repealed all the wise, and humane provi- 
sions of the 43rd of Elizabeth, and had 
taken away the rate payer’s control over 
the funds and the management of his own 
affairs; that under this new system the 
poor were subjected to a most tyrannical 


system, by confinement in large prisons, | 
i they had done very well to repeal in 1834, 


by separation of husband from wife, by 
difficulties thrown in the way of relief, 
and that its effects were to increase child 
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were hardly ever brought forward withouta, 


murder, female suicide, and death by | 
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starvation. This was the statement mad 
at the meeting of the delegates, collected 
after months of agitation on the part of the 
opponents of the new poor-law, and such 
were the consequences which they stated 
to have resulted from that act. They sent 
up a petition to that House, signed by 
many, no doubt, who sincerely believed 
that such really was the result of the law ; 
and yet, when the question came unde: 
consideration, the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, one of its chief opponents, proposed, 
that the 


should give 


representatives of the peopl 
Justice to 
the individuals who took this view of the 
subject required that the House should 
declare whether it sanctioned their de- 
scription of a law now in operation, and 
by which the country was now governed, 
If the House agreed in that description of 
the law, let it not lose a moment in re- 
pealing it. If, on the contrary, the Hous 
were of opinion that it should still remain 
the law of the land, let it not deprive those 
by whom it was to be carried into opera- 
tion, of the moral force which was neces- 
sary for that purpose by withholding the 
expression of its approbation. After the 
able speech of his noble Friend, as to the 
ceneral effect of the law, he would not 
enter into details. It ap} eared to him, 
however, that notwithstanding all the 
descriptions which had been given 
of the law, and although it contained 
many provisions, yet that it was far more 
simple in its principle than was generally 
understood or considered. ‘The poor-law 
of Elizabeth decided that certain persons 
infirm and impotent, should be relieved, 
and that able-bodied persons should be 
set to work. \ subsequ ut law, the 9th 
of George Ist, decided that certain per- 
sons who it had declared should receive 
relief, should be put upon the list, but 
that the parishes united together should 
have the power of erecting poor houses, 
and employing them there, and that if 
they refused the relief given, under such 
circumstances, they should be struck off 
the list. These two acts of Elizabeth and 
George Ist taken together, constituted the 
main body of the law under the present 
act. The latter law was changed in 1796 
by another law, departing from the prin- 
ciple of the former, but which he thought 


no decision on it. 


The main body of the present law to be 


' carried into effect was, however, contained 


in these two acts, and what they had done 
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by the poor-law amendment act was merely 
to say that there should be a better means 
of carrying those acts into operation. 
And whereas the power of giving or re- 
fusing relief, the administration under 
vestries, the separating of parishes accord- 
ing to the decision of a single magistrate, 
had led to great and mischievous abuses, 
they thought it better that there should 
be unions of parishes, and representative 
guardians for a number of parishes to- 
gether, who would consult with reference to 
the state of the neighbourhood, and be able 
to decide as to the cases of individuals 
with reference to their general condition. 
They had moreover thought it better that 
there should be three Commissioners sitting 
in London, with the power to lay down 
rules for the guidance of the guardians. | 
Those guardians, when cases arose where | 
it might be necessary to afford relief, had | 
the benefit of the views of the board in| 
London, which acted, not in opposition to, 
but in accordance and co-operation with, 
the country boards. It appeared to him | 
that the whole of this Poor-law Amend- | 
ment Act contained little else than what 
he had stated, and that a great deal of | 
what was said about the tyranny and | 
cruelty of the rules to be carried into effect 

by the Commissioners, was not only ox. | 
ceedingly exaggerated, but completely 
erroneous. One of these rules had been 
made use of on the hustings and elsewhere 
as a very popular and exciting topic—he 
meant the separation of the husband and | 
wife in the workhouse. Now, in reference 

to that point,'let him ask, was it a scheme | 
first thought of in 1834? In those very | 
extracts, collected by the Commissioners | 
of inquiry before the Act passed, it was | 
stated, that in the Liverpool workhouse the | 
separation of husband and wife had al- | 
ready been effected. There was another | 
case which he was only told of in conver- | 
sation, but which he nevertheless believed | 
to be true, namely, that there was a parish 
in London the guardians of which had 
resisted the introduction of the Poor-law 
Amendment Act. They went to the 
King’s Bench, stated their case to the 
judges, who decided that they were free 
from the operation of that act. They were 
asked whether the husband was separated 
from hiswife in the workhouse, and they re- 
plied “ certainly, that such had always been 
the case, and that they could not think of 
any thing so improper as to admit them to 
remain together: and yet although that 
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had been the case in every large and well 
regulated workhouse throughout the coun- 
try, an outcry was raised against the New 
Poor-law as if it were contrary to the law 
of nature and the laws of God. He did 
not wish to go into the merits of the ques- 
tion. He was ready to admit that some 
modification of the system might be re- 
quired in certain cases, and in particular 
parishes, but, at the same time, he was of 
opinion that the experience of the Com- 
missioners, to which he was disposed to 
trust, would enable them to remedy the 
evil. His belief was, and every conversa- 


| tion he had with them he was the more 


thoroughly convinced, that they under- 
stood fully the nature of the duty imposed 
upon them—that they wished to perform 
that duty with the most humane feeling ; 
and that no assistance which others might 
give them could more effectually enable 
them to discharge that duty well, than 
their own intelligence and humanity. 

Sir R. Peel was not about to enter into 
the consideration of the question, but he felt 
bound to state how and upon what grounds 


| he intended to vote. He intended to givea 


direct negative to the proposition of the 
hon. Member for Oldham, and he could 
not consent to vote for the proposition just 
made to the House by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman on his left, namely, that this 
question should not be put, and that Par- 
liament should express no opinion on it. 
When he recollected that four years since 
there was an universal impression on the 
part of Parliament and on the part of the 
country that the mode of administering 
relief then in existence was pregnant with 
the most injurious consequences, that it 
was, in point of fact, destroying property, 
and that, in the destruction of property, 
they were doing most irreparable injury to 
the poor, inasmuch as it was not merely 
property itself that was injured, but that, 
by the mode of its appropriation they were 
relaxing all the springs of industry, and 
holding out a temptation to idleness ; when 
he recollected that Parliament, with the 
universal consent of the country, had de- 
termined to make a great experiment for 
the purpose of recovering the country 
from that state of things, he thought it 
would not now be either fair or candid on 
the part of Parliament to refuse to pro- 
nounce an opinion as to whether that ex- 
periment should be adhered to or not, He 
did believe that the hon. Gentleman who 
had made the first proposition, in com- 
22 
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pelling a decision on this question, would 
do more to establish the Poor-law Act, 

and to ensure its satisfactory Operation, by 
eliciting the expressed, determination of, he 
hoped, a large majority of that House, to 
uphold its principle; that the hon. Gen- 
tleman would thereby be doing more to- 

wards benefiting the principle, and towards 
the satisfactory oper ration of the measure 
itself, than any combination between the 
Ministry and Opposition could effect ;_ be- 
cause, in point of fact, while the country 
was in doubt as to the intention of Parlia- 
ment, no system could be satisfactory. In 
his own part of the country, doubts had 
been entertained as to the propriety of en- 
larging the workhouses, arising from the 
expectation that a motion would be made 
in Parliament for the repeal of the law ; 
and while those doubts were entertained— 
whether it were intended to adhere to the 
present, or revert to the old system—they 


would prevent the satisfactory operation of 


the law. He therefore, rejoiced that the 
hon. Member had taken the means of 
provoking a decision. A Committee was 
now sitting for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether, consistently with the maintenance 
of the principle, it would be proper to 
make any relaxation in the present mea- 
sure. Therefore, while they maintained 
the principle of the existing Poor-law it 
would be perfectly competent for them to 
apply individual remedies to particular 
evils; if they should be satisfied upon the 
evidence taken before that Committee that 
there were grounds for an alteration. But 
an alteration in the details of a law was a 
very different question from the mainten- 
ance of an existing system. When they 
were told that abuses existed in the ad- 
ministration of the Poor-law at present, how, 
he would ask, could they hope to see that 
great experiment, which necessity had com- 
pelled them to make, carried into opera- 
tion without cases of abuse and individual 
hardship? It would be a perfect miracle, 
and contrary to the ordinary course of 
human affairs, to recover from evils, such 
as those in which the previous system 
was involved, without having individual 
cases of grievance, which they might 
deeply lament, but to which it was dif- 
ficult to apply a remedy. He understood, 
that the Committee was appointed with a 
view to ascertain whether they could, con- 


sistently with the maintenance of the 


principle, relax any of 
the present 


Poor-law Act. But on the 


the provisions of 
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whole he was bound to say, considering 
the magnitude of the experiment, which 
was only four years under trial, it was as 
satisfactory as any man could expect ; 
and under these circumstances, believing 
it to be absolutely necessary, not to save 
the property of the rich (for that was a 
subordinate part of the question), but to 
elevate the moral condition of the labour- 
ing poor, and to invigorate the springs of 
industry, so far as the Bill went—and it 
was not to be expected that a wonderful 
change should be made in four years—the 
experiment was satisfactory. He thought, 
that there was a gradually increasing “de- 
mand for honest labour, and that he had a 
right to anticipate, that the ultimate con- 
sequence of this law would be an in- 
creased reward for industry. He was 
therefore of opinion, that it would be dis- 
creditable to Parliament to hold out a 
hope or apprehension, as it would be to 
many, that the ancient system would be 
origi to. He thought, too, if they did 

», that those gentlemen throughout the 
aa who had adhered to the principle 
of the Bill, and who had thereby subjected 
themselves to obloquy, would have a fat 
right to cast blame upon, and on any fu- 
ture Occasion refuse to trust to the faith of, 
Parliament, or to co-operate with them in 
the furtherance of any law which they 
might deem necessary to enact. 

Mr. Fielden, in reply, was under- 
stood to say, that the noble Lord had 
stated, that he had no objections to 
the Bill, or at least that he did not 
understand his objections. Now he (Mr. 
Fielden) had repeatedly stated, that he 
objected to the principle of the Bill, to 
nearly the whole of its details, and to the 
machinery with which it had been carried 
out. He had endeavoured to show the 
pernicious working of the new law, and 
also that the old Poor-law, when fairly 
carried out, was better administered than 
the new Act. None of his objections to 
the new law had been removed by the 
speeches of the noble Lords and other 
Members who supported it; on the yg? 
trary, his dislike to the measure had, 
possible, been increased by the tone of he 
debate. [Cries of ‘“ Divide!”] Hon. 
Members might attempt to shout him 
down, but he would tell them, that, al- 
though they refused to listen to him, there 
were other means of making them learn 
what were the feelings of the people on 
this subject, only in the manufac 
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turing districts, but also in the other parts 
The working 
England were, he firmly believed, the best 
worked harder | 


of the country. 


people i in the world; 


and it was chiefly 


pernicious operation 
wages that he wished for the repeal of this 
He had done all in his power to get 
rid of this measure, and the responsibility | 
of continuing it would rest with the noble 


law. 


they 
than any other people, and were the most 
neglected and the worst requited class ; 
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Lord and his colleagues. 
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